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INTRODUCTION 


Herman J. Selderhuis 


TERMINOLOGY 


This book reflects and comprises the latest research on the history and the- 
ology of Reformed Orthodoxy and is at the same time a work in progress, 
which makes this volume in the Companion series unique. The reason 
for this is not only the quality of the authors and the chapters they have 
produced, but also the fact that the study of Reformed Orthodoxy has in 
recent years taken an entirely new approach and has received renewed 
and spirited attention, whose results have so far not been brought together 
in one book. The renewed interest and reappraisal of this period in intel- 
lectual history is closely related to a renewed reading of the sources made 
available by way of new, critical text editions and through digital projects, 
as well as to a shift in focus from the Reformation itself to the post- 
Reformation period. This situation also implies that this Companion 
reflects the present state of research, which includes a number of lacunae 
in the sense that the sources of some topics, schools, and institutions 
need yet to be read, studied, and analyzed. Over the last decades older 
secondary literature was questioned as to its reliability, texts were reread 
or even read for the first time, and it became clear that much needs to 
be done before a more definite overview of Reformed Orthodoxy can be 
given. So here is what one could call a midterm Companion. Time for a 
break to make a balance in order to head for the second half. Yet this 
midterm Companion is necessary to see what directions the second half 
needs to take, what issues to tackle, and to see what a next Companion— 
ten to fifteen years from now—should look like. 

The title of this Companion is debatable, for can Reformed Orthodoxy 
really be defined? The same is true for the possible alternative Reformed 
Scholasticism, or a name like “early modern reformed theology” or post- 
Reformation Reformed theology. All these terms are useful and yet dis- 
satisfying as each of them seems to exclude persons or positions, or raise 
questions as to what is meant by Reformed, orthodox, scholastic, and 
early modern. In present-day early modern research the discussion of the 
values and dangers of concepts is a lively and interesting one, but since 
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not too many conclusions have been drawn yet, the title has been chosen 
as it is and an argument for it is given. 

All the authors take their starting point in the theology of the Refor- 
mation in order to demonstrate how Reformed Orthodoxy was a natural 
development out of the need to systematize and teach the theology of 
Luther, Melanchthon, Bucer, Zwingli, Calvin, and others. For that reason, 
the term “Reformed Scholasticism” can be used just as well as “Reformed 
Orthodoxy,” since Scholasticism is seen as a formal concept which does 
not as such define any theological or philosophical content or position. 
Reformed Orthodoxy was—as a guideline for the authors of this book 
and, as such, for its readers—defined in the following way: 

Reformed is understood as the tradition of Reformers such as Zwingli, 
Bucer, Calvin, and Bullinger, but also Luther, Melanchthon, Vermigli, and 
Cranmer. This means that “Reformed” is broader than what often is called 
“Calvinistic,” although in the period after Calvin much of what is defined 
as Reformed finds it’s basis in Calvin’s theology. Theologically, “Reformed” 
is also not limited to what is defined in the Reformed confessions, since 
not all Reformed conceptions were included in these confessions. Further- 
more, the Reformed tradition has a wider variety than these confessions 
were meant to describe. Besides, in some cases also those against whom 
confessions were written saw themselves as standing in the Reformed tra- 
dition. “Reformed” therefore stands for each and every movement, stand- 
point, or theologian that considers itself Reformed. 

Orthodoxy is understood as the process and period in which the the- 
ology of the Reformers was systematized, summarized, and elaborated 
upon in theological handbooks, confessions, tracts, sermons, and so forth. 
This means also that works such as Calvin's Institutes and Melanchthon's 
Loci can be included. Since they mostly form the basis for the works of 
Reformed theologians dealt with in this Companion, separate attention to 
them will be limited. Orthodoxy therefore includes Scholasticism, where 
the latter is a more narrow term in that it is reserved for academic theol- 
ogy. The period runs from the middle of the sixteenth century (including, 
for example, later editions of Melanchthon’s Loci) up to the second half 
of the eighteenth century, depending on the developments in the respec- 
tive countries. The main accent, however, is on the theological positions 
and discussions from the late sixteenth century to the early eighteenth 
century. Orthodoxy is used in a neutral sense, meaning that the term itself 
does not have any negative or positive connotations. 
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COMPANION 


Brill defines the Companion series as aiming “to provide full balanced 
accounts at an advanced level, as well as synthesis of debate and the state 
of scholarship,” and this volume in the series wants to accomplish just 
that. Not being an encyclopedia or a handbook in which a complete over- 
view is given and every subject and aspect is described, this Companion 
also seeks to give syntheses of the various present debates in the field 
reflecting the state of scholarship, with each chapter indicating material 
for further research. Therefore, this Companion consists of three parts. 
The first part is called “Relations” since it deals with the relations between 
theology and philosophy, church and theology, Reformed Orthodoxy and 
it’s reception of traditions. The first chapter is an overview of the history 
of research in which the relation between sources, perceptions, and theo- 
logical agenda’s is the main focus. 

The second part, “Places,” describes the developments in various geo- 
graphical areas. This geographical order is rather superficial since one of 
the characteristics of Reformed Orthodoxy was its international orienta- 
tion. Especially in the academic world there were hardly any national 
borders but rather a common supranational Latin-speaking community 
in which borders were created by theological and philosophical posi- 
tions, but even these borders were open and transparent. A pan-European 
description would be inaccessible so the choice was made to focus on 
some major countries, recognizing that “major” does not mean “all.” The 
list of these is not exclusive for there were Reformed orthodox theolo- 
gians in Italy and Poland, for example, but since in these countries the 
Reformed orthodox theologians were a small group of individuals, most 
of them show up in the other chapters. 

Theological “Topics” are the ingredients for the third part. Since this 
companion is not a handbook to historical theology, only those topics are 
dealt with that were central to Reformed theology or were much under 
debate. This selection created the possibility to describe these topics and 
debates extensively. 


OVERVIEW 


In the first chapter, Willem J. van Asselt gives a clear overview of the his- 
tory of scholarship and demonstrates how older, often negative views 
of this period have been surpassed by approaches that were not led by 
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dogmatic presuppositions, but were founded upon a close and contex- 
tual reading of the sources. Reformed Orthodoxy was thus freed from the 
chains that older survey works and encyclopedias had imposed on it, and 
seen again as a fresh attempt to make Reformation theology fruitful for 
university and church. Van Asselt points to the need for a careful use of 
such concepts as Aristotelianism and Scholasticism, and pleads for close 
cooperation between social historians and historians of theology in order 
to gain a clear picture of the history and content of Reformed Orthodoxy. 
As to the university, Aza Goudriaan deals with the relationship between 
philosophy and theology within Reformed Orthodoxy. Every theological 
position is based on a philosophical standpoint, and it is necessary to be 
aware of this for the reading of every theologian studied. The discussions 
between Ramism and Aristotelianism show that Reformed theologians 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries understood the importance 
of the choice of the philosophical approach they took for their theology. 
Goudriaan also makes it clear that these theologians were careful to avoid 
the confusion of theology and philosophy, and were convinced that they 
were using philosophy—which for them mainly meant Aristotle—as a 
method and not as content. 

The ecclesiastical context of the theology of Reformed Orthodoxy is 
described by Mark Beach. Theology is an academic matter, but it is a 
function of the church and aims at serving the church. Therefore, while 
the academic theology of polemical disputations and dogmatic textbooks 
was not directly communicated to the people in the church, it was still 
filtered down to them through sermons and catechism lessons. Reformed 
Orthodoxy did not only understand that theology needs a context in order 
to avoid acting in an airless vacuum, but also realized that it stood in a 
long tradition from which it could appropriate much. Irena Backus gives 
an overview of the sources these theologians used, and demonstrates 
that these sources show a great variety and that one cannot speak of a 
one-sided attitude towards earlier theologies and theologians. Although 
Backus states that much research on this topic remains to be done, she 
concludes that Reformed Orthodoxy developed its own approach to tradi- 
tion, an approach which differed from that of Calvin and of the sixteenth 
century in general, as it was oriented more by theological speculation and 
historical considerations. 

The second part of this book gives an overview of the developments in 
the various countries in which Reformed Orthodoxy blossomed for a lon- 
ger or shorter period of time. The Netherlands were famous for their uni- 
versities and schools, also because of the position the Reformed church 
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and tradition had come to assume, and attracted many students from 
abroad. Antonie Vos states there was a lively discussion among theolo- 
gians, and that the decisions of the Synod of Dordt did not result in a 
monolithic way of teaching and doing theology. The tradition of Reformed 
Scholasticism in the Netherlands thus constitutes a historical reality quite 
different from what we find in the traditional literature on the subject. 
The same can be said of Germany, as illustrated in the chapter by Andreas 
Mühling. There the Reformed church faced the constant threat of, and 
discussions with, the Lutherans, although it is evident that in most of the 
theological loci, and certainly in the theological prolegomena, there was 
more agreement than difference of opinion. Mühling describes how the 
Reformed institutions of higher education were established in their orga- 
nization after the model of the Strasbourg Hohe Schule. After the universi- 
ties of Heidelberg and Marburg were closed as Reformed centers, Herborn 
and Bremen formed the most important centers of Reformed erudition in 
Germany. That these schools did not receive university privileges did not 
hinder the academic quality of their work. 

Christan Moser lays out the theological developments in what could be 
called the birthing ground of Reformed theology: Switzerland. His focus 
lies on the consolidation and turns of development in the field of doc- 
trine in the four Reformed centers of Basel, Bern, Geneva, and Zurich. The 
land in which Bullinger, Calvin, Beza, and others had worked so long not 
only exported Reformed theology, but also produced a specific branch of 
its own. The same is true for France—where the Reformed were an oft- 
persecuted minority—as Tobias Sarx makes clear in his chapter, in which 
he also deals with some French-speaking theologians who worked outside 
of Calvin’s native country. Long-lasting religious conflicts significantly 
influenced the face of Reformed orthodoxy within the country. The areas 
treated by Carl Trueman, who focuses on the British Isles, and by Graeme 
Murdock, who deals with eastern Europe, show a fascinating variety of 
positions and persons all within this one field of Reformed Orthodoxy. In 
terms of content, Britain shows no differences with developments on the 
Continent because of a shared tradition. What it does exhibit, however, 
are its own peculiar emphases resulting from a distinctive political history. 

Murdock’s article focuses on the ways in which Reformed Orthodoxy 
was articulated through the confessional statements agreed upon at early 
synods, and on the ways in which Reformed Orthodoxy was explained to 
ordinary people. It also considers the impact of the political and legal con- 
text of different parts of the region on the development of Reformed reli- 
gion. The international academic exchange, and the adaptability inherent 
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in Calvin’s theology and its successors, laid the basis for a productive, east- 
ern European theological workshop that produced books, schools, and 
students that stood for academic quality aiming at service to the church. 
All of this was not limited to Europe, but spread to North America as well. 
Joel Beeke discerns six major streams in which Reformed Orthodoxy came 
to America: the English Puritan Reformed, the Scottish-Irish Presbyteri- 
ans, the English Anglicans, the Huguenot French Reformed, the German 
Reformed, and the Dutch Reformed. Beeke’s analysis uncovers the vari- 
ety and breadth of Reformed Orthodoxy, and further demonstrates what 
fruits can still be gathered from studies on North American Reformed 
Orthodoxy. 

The third part of the book can be seen as a modern Loci communes 
in which most of the theology of Reformed Orthodoxy is summarized. 
Sebastian Rehnman starts with the Locus de Deo. In Reformed Ortho- 
doxy, God is neither the impersonal “unmoved mover” nor the distant 
tyrant that older scholarship or modern literature would have us believe 
it made him into. Theologians seriously attempted to describe God on the 
basis of Scripture, and proceeded from a very general to a very particular 
knowledge of God. They progressed from God as First Cause, to God as 
Other and as Similar, to God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, even though 
it was not always seen clearly enough that such a procedure could make 
of God more an object than a subject. This danger was limited, since the 
focus on Christ and the covenant—the topic treated by R. Scott Clark— 
prevents a sterile approach to God. The fruitless disagreements on minor 
questions further underlines the consensus on the essence of the cove- 
nant and the centrality of Christ in it. Clark illustrates that Christology 
was at the heart of Reformed Orthodoxy, and that the concept of the 
covenant kept theology and faith from becoming a purely noetic activ- 
ity. John Fesko deals with the view of Scripture in Reformed Orthodoxy 
and concludes that, unsurprisingly, the distinction was made between the 
unwritten and written word of God, and that the Scriptures were seen as 
a vehicle for the word of God. The Bible was not just a container of proof 
texts for theological positions, but was regarded as the authoritative but 
living Word of God. Therefore, the thick theological works from Reformed 
Orthodoxy were full of biblical texts, even when the biblical text was not 
always explicitly mentioned. In a way this also counts for pneumatology. 
Maarten Wisse and Hugo Meijer conclude that pneumatology turns out 
to be informative and sometimes even of central importance to Reformed 
Scholasticism, which comes as a small surprise to scholarship on this 
period. They suggest that the oft-evoked Geistvergessenheit in the Western 
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theological tradition should be nuanced as a thesis that reflects twentieth- 
century theological projections of the past more than the sources actually 
give reason to believe. This also counts for Reformed Orthodoxy. In quite 
a few cases there is a distinct interest in the work of the Holy Spirit and 
its significance for Reformed theology as a whole. Although the work of 
the Holy Spirit is not always explicitly mentioned, it is a basic strain in all 
theological works of the period. 

Since the Spirit of Christ is seen as renewing the life of the believer, 
the topic of Luca Baschera follows that of pneumatology. Ethics is more 
than “theology made practical,” and was in Reformed Orthodoxy also an 
integral part of theology. Moral behavior is a consequence of salvation 
by grace, and should have a solid foundation in biblical revelation. In all 
their works on ethics, Reformed authors showed a thorough knowledge 
of both classical and medieval ethical theories, and made use of contem- 
porary Roman Catholic scholarship. The two final chapters deal with a 
complex and an unexpected topic, respectively. Pieter Rouwendal gives 
an overview of the positions on predestination, and soon it becomes clear 
that this was not the only and certainly not the decisive item in Reformed 
Orthodoxy. The core of the doctrine of predestination—as sovereign, 
unconditional, and the source of faith—had not been changed by any 
theologians, with the one exception of, but there was a development in 
the addition of the topics of Christology and covenant. The final chapter 
is written by John Witte and has the views on law, church, and state as 
its theme. This chapter is unexpected in the sense that the legal theories 
of Reformed Orthodoxy have in older research not been taken into con- 
sideration, which is strange since, as Witte writes, many of the Reformed 
theologians had a legal background. Calvinism was both a theological and 
a legal movement, a reformation of both church and state. 

As do all the other chapters , this last one—as much as the first one— 
also demonstrates that a new approach towards Reformed Orthodoxy was 
long overdue, and for that reason I would like to express my thanks to 
the authors for their impressive work and their academic spirit not to be 
content to repeat but to engage in research, and to share the fruits of it 
with all the readers of this Companion. I hope this companion will be a 
stimulus to research in this area and that it will help to show what has 
been done in this field and all that still has to be done. Thanks to Brill for 
starting this fascinating series. It was a joy to work with Paula Presley and 
Martijn de Groot, who assisted in the editing and indexing of this work, 
and to the folks at Brill whose reputation for both precision and patience 
has proven itself to me once again. 


PART ONE 


RELATIONS 


REFORMED ORTHODOXY: A SHORT HISTORY OF RESEARCH 


Willem J. van Asselt 


The term “Reformed Orthodoxy” refers to the period of institutionalisa- 
tion and codification following the Reformation. Beginning in the late six- 
teenth century and extending into the eighteenth century, it would be the 
dominant form of Reformed theology for nearly two hundred years. His- 
torically, this theology is identified as orthodox or confessional because it 
attempted to codify and systematize “right teaching” within the bounds 
created by the Reformed confessions of the sixteenth century. It was taught 
at the new Protestant academies and universities with the help of the so- 
called scholastic method. Scholarship identifies roughly four phases: early 
orthodoxy (1565-1620), high orthodoxy (1620-1700), a transitional phase 
influenced by pietism (1700-1740), and, finally, the phase of late ortho- 
doxy or supernaturalism (1740-1800). Throughout the nineteenth and 
even into the twentieth century, Reformed Orthodoxy and Scholasticism 
have remained alive in the theological works of Heinrich Heppe, Charles 
Hodge, Herman Bavinck, and Louis Berkhof. 

For the sake of clarity, it should be noted in advance that the terms 
“Orthodoxy” and “Scholasticism” as they were used during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries are not to be identified, for not all Reformed 
Orthodoxy was “scholastic.” It also took the form of confessions, cate- 
chisms, biblical commentaries, sermons, and treatises on piety. Therefore, 
in this essay when reviewing the history of research of post-Reformation 
Reformed theology the term “Scholasticism” is used to indicate a partic- 
ular method of teaching, while the term “orthodoxy” is used to refer to 
a specific attitude toward the content of teaching. The former term was 
usually recognized as denoting the academic enterprise, not only of the 
Middle Ages, but of the Renaissance and Reformation as well. Although 
the post-Reformation Reformed theologians persisted with exegesis, 
preaching, and writing of catechisms, they certainly added a new genre to 
their writings—academic theology (theologia scholastica)—and in doing 
so they employed a technical apparatus, which differed from the tech- 
niques in the areas of commentary, homiletics, and catechetics. This short 
overview is limited to the discussions about the relations between the 
Reformation and later theological developments in general and Reformed 
Scholasticism in particular. 
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THREE THEORIES 


A look back over 150 years of research into the development of post- 
Reformation Reformed Orthodoxy in its scholastic dimension and its 
relation to John Calvin can reduce the various positions in secondary 
literature to three theories or interpretative models.! We shall designate 
the two primary theories simply as “the discontinuity theory” and “the con- 
tinuity theory.” In both the reference point is the Reformation, especially 
John Calvin. The discontinuity theory postulates a sharp break between 
Calvin and the Middle Ages on the one hand and Reformed Orthodoxy 
on the other. The continuity theory denies any such sharp breaks and 
clear lines of demarcation, and emphasizes the continuous development 
within the history of theology. The continuity theory comes with two 
evaluations, one negative and one positive. We can therefore distinguish 
two forms of the continuity theory: the negative continuity theory and the 
positive continuity theory. 

Adherents of the discontinuity theory consider Reformed Orthodoxy 
in its scholastic form a fatal deviation from the Reformation. If one seeks 
to grasp the pure Reformed Protestantism of Calvin, one has to bypass 
Orthodoxy completely. The scornful way in which Calvin treated some 
forms of late medieval Scholasticism is taken as an overall hermeneutical 
principle to read Reformed Scholasticism. The writings of the Protestant 
scholastics are condemned as an unfortunate survival of medieval tradi- 
tions that may be safely disregarded, whereas the true spirit of Reformed 
Protestantism is expressed in the literature of the Reformers, especially the 
writings of Calvin. Characterized as the return of medieval dialectic and 
Aristotelian logic to the Protestant classroom, Scholasticism was, there- 
fore, considered a distortion or perversion of Calvin’s theology. Central in 
the negative continuity theory is the view that the scholastic element can 
be discerned in Calvin, and thus there is continuity. Since, however, scho- 
lasticism is viewed negatively, continuity between Calvin and Reformed 
Scholasticism is also viewed negatively. Thus it is maintained that in the 
Reformation itself (especially in John Calvin and Martin Bucer) a scholas- 
tic element had been present, which was taken up later by orthodoxy, this 
time with a much more conscious systematization and rationalization of 
the faith, and with an equally conscious employment of scholastic modes 


1 See Willem J. van Asselt and Eef Dekker, eds., Reformation and Scholasticism: An Ecu- 
menical Enterprise (Grand Rapids, 2001), esp. 11-43. 
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of thought? An Aristotelian-philosophical conceptual framework, it is 
claimed, increasingly determined the hermeneutic of this kind of ortho- 
doxy. This philosophy was much more than just a formal instrumental 
apparatus; its use had important consequences with regard to content. In 
practice, it turned out that Calvin’s biblical theology had been distorted in 
a rationalistic way. Moreover, according to these authors, the prominent 
place given by the Reformed Orthodox theologians to the natural knowl- 
edge of God led, among other things, to a very high regard for human 
reason. Since, in this view, reason belonged to the domain of so-called 
natural theology the Reformed seemed to allocate an independent place 
for this kind of theology. Thus the possibility had been created for regard- 
ing reason as a separate source of knowledge for theology, preceding or 
accompanying revelation.? Consequently, the Reformed scholastics were 
viewed as precursors of the Enlightenment.* This in fact is a reversal of 
the tried and tested principle of the medieval and Protestant scholastics, 
who had taken revelation as a point of departure and source of knowledge 
for theology: fides quaerens intellectum—faith seeking understanding. 
According to the adherents of the positive continuity theory, both the 
discontinuity theory and the negative continuity theory are vulnerable to 
criticism. They have given extremely negative connotations to the terms 
scholasticism and rationalism, while using them in an oversimplified 
manner with reference to the whole of seventeenth-century Reformed 
dogmatic thought. They argue that it is incorrect to view Protestant Scho- 
lasticism as having borne the seeds of the Enlightenment in itself and 
to characterize it as a “two-sources-theology.” Furthermore, they categori- 
cally state that the anti-Scholasticism of the Reformation and, especially 
Calvin's theology, is a later invention.5 According to these authors, it is 
inaccurate to claim that the Renaissance, humanism, and the Reforma- 
tion were by definition anti-Scholastic. Furthermore, they point out that 
historians of theological ideas have often imposed the categories of mod- 
ern theology onto early modern theologians, especially in viewing Cal- 
vin and other Reformed thinkers through a grid devised by Karl Barth. 
By contrast, they try to develop a historical method not influenced by all 
kinds of prejudices against Scholasticism. Problems in historical theology, 


2 So Paul Althaus, Hans Emil Weber, Ernst Bizer, Brian G. Armstrong, Cornelis 
Graafland. 

3 Armstrong. 

* Althaus and Weber. 

5 So David C. Steinmetz, Carl R. Trueman, Antonie Vos, Van Asselt, and Dekker. 
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they argue, require, first and foremost, historical solutions. A more histori- 
cally minded methodology, one that is much more subtle and complex 
in its treatment of Scholasticism and humanism, continuity and change, 
should be developed. Although complete objectivity may be impossible 
to achieve, it should remain the permanent aim and standard of the his- 
torian of theology. The positive continuity theory is rather recent in its 
present form and has to be further corroborated; however, its main con- 
tention is to examine the Reformed scholastics on their own terms and to 
explain them by reference to their own theological context, rather than 
chide them for failing to parrot Calvin. In their view, the older scholarship 
was more theological (and prescriptive) than historical (or descriptive). 
In sum, exponents of the positive continuity theory argue that two posi- 
tions are, in any case, not adequate: (1) a radical discontinuity and reduc- 
tionist paradigm, which regards the development of post-Reformation 
Reformed theology as a break with Calvin; (2) an oversimplified continu- 
ity model, which assumes an identity between Calvin and Orthodoxy and 
fails to do justice to complex phenomena by disregarding that Orthodoxy 
drew inspiration not only from the theology of Calvin, but (like Calvin 
himself) also from patristic and medieval sources. It will be clear that this 
position—the positive continuity theory—implies a number of method- 
ological shifts. After a review ofthe term Scholasticism, the five main shifts 
implied by this reappraisal of Reformed Scholasticism are presented. 


RESEARCH THEMES AND ATTEMPTS TO DEFINE SCHOLASTICISM 


Research on Reformed Scholasticism in the last few decades has devel- 
oped a new sensitivity that, in the past, the term Reformed Scholasti- 
cism had been insufficiently defined. In contrast to older research, which 
remained confined to a purely dogmatic approach, a strong plea is now 
made for a more contextualized approach. This development was stimu- 
lated especially by new approaches in the study of Reformation history, 
which pointed to the medieval background of the Reformation. The work 
of the late Heiko A. Oberman drew attention to the continuities between 
the theology of the late Middle Ages and that of the Reformers. David 
Steinmetz and Richard Muller pointed to continuities and discontinui- 
ties between the exegesis and theology of the Reformers and the Prot- 


6 Heiko A. Oberman, The Harvest of Medieval Theology (Cambridge, 1963). 
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estant scholastics. Carl R. Trueman and Van Asselt combined historical 
and systematic methods for the study of Reformed Scholasticism, while 
Antonie Vos contributed to the development of the positive continuity 
thesis by pointing to the dependence of Reformed theology on the meta- 
physics of John Duns Scotus, especially on discussions of necessity and 
contingency. 

It is, however, no simple matter to give a final definition of the term 
Scholasticism freed from any pejorative connotation. The Dutch medi- 
evalist L.M. de Rijk argued that the term "Scholasticism" should be taken 
as a collective noun denoting an approach that is characterized by the 
use, in both study and teaching, of a constantly recurring system of con- 
cepts, distinctions, proposition analyses, argumentative techniques, and 
disputational methods.’ According to Muller, the most adequate and use- 
ful definition of Scholasticism seems to be the one that takes the term 
primarily as indicative of a method that supplied the broad argumentative 
framework within which the doctrines could be developed and that was 
not bound, in terms of both method and content, to any philosophy, such 
as the Aristotelian. At the same time, all the above-mentioned authors 
maintain that the proposed definition of the term Scholasticism as basi- 
cally a method guards against the idea that through the use of the scho- 
lastic method one particular doctrine or concept is necessarily moved to 
the foreground, thereby assuming the status of a “central dogma,”® which 
may serve as a key to an understanding of the whole system, such as the 
doctrine of predestination. According to Muller, the core of the scholastic 
method, in every period, consists in the so-called quaestio technique char- 
acterized by presenting a thesis or a thematic question, followed by the 
treatment of objections against the adopted positions (objectiones). 

Nowadays, the definitions presented by de Rijk and Muller are presup- 
posed by an increasing number of scholars arguing that the term Scholas- 
ticism refers primarily to a method, rather than to any definite doctrinal 
content. It will be clear that this insight requires a number of method- 
ological shifts in the study of Reformed Orthodoxy and its scholastic way 
of doing theology. 


7 L.M. de Rijk, Middeleeuwse wijsbegeerte: Traditie en vernieuwing, 2nd ed. (Assen, 1981). 
8 So Alexander Schweizer. 
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FIRST METHODOLOGICAL SHIFT 


Adherents of the new type of research claim that a study of the history 
of exegesis and theology of the Middle Ages, Reformation, and post- 
Reformation in isolation from one another belies the complexity of the 
historical and theological relations and connections between these periods. 
As in the Middle Ages, so also during the period following the Reformation, 
it was the method that gave Scholasticism a recognizable shape and lent 
it unity and continuity. In methodological terms it means taking leave 
of the accepted division into clearly demarcated periods—Middle Ages, 
Reformation, Protestant Orthodoxy. For example, the observation that it 
is no longer possible to study Calvin without knowledge of the medieval 
background has by now been established as part of the communis opinio 
in Reformation studies. 

At the same time, this observation raises the question of the reception 
and use of medieval traditions in post-Reformation Reformed theology. 
Studying this reception history, one is struck by a complex pattern of con- 
tinuity and discontinuity, which cannot be described in simplistic terms. 
In order to explain the motives and intentions of the Reformed scholastics 
for adopting scholastic method for doing theology several external or con- 
textual factors are indicated. The most significant of these was the quest 
for self-definition. After the Reformation, in the period extending roughly 
from 1565 to 1700, Protestants faced the crisis of being forced to defend 
its nascent theology against attacks from the highly sophisticated Roman 
Catholic theology. This theology, which until the middle of the sixteenth 
century could be conceived in either scholastic or rhetorical terms, was 
driven by the Reformation and the Council of Trent (1545-63) into a sec- 
ond period ofScholasticism, a current of Catholic theology and philosophy 
that was dominated by the Spanish and Italian schools. First the Domini- 
cans and later the Jesuits took the lead in this neoscholastic movement. 
Following the Council of Trent, Cardinal Robert Bellarmine (1542-1621) in 
particular subjected the views of the Reformation to continuous and inci- 
sive criticism. He combated the Protestants in his monumental Disputa- 
tiones de controversiis christianae fidei adversus huius temporis haereticos 
(1586-89), a work that was often reprinted, and which provoked more 
than two hundred reactions from both Lutheran and Reformed quarters. 
Bellarmine’s offensive was scholastic in nature, so in order to combat him 
and other Roman Catholic polemical theologians, use had to be made of 
the same scholastic apparatus. In the course of this debate an increas- 
ingly detailed elaboration of the Reformed theological position came into 
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being. By having recourse, in pursuing this elaboration, to the scholastic 
tools that had developed to such a high level of sophistication over the 
course of the centuries, a theological system was built up that excelled in 
the precision with which its ideas were formulated. 

The ecclesial and pedagogical context were also important for the rise 
of Reformed Scholasticism. After the first and second generation of theolo- 
gians, such as Calvin who had played such an important role in the estab- 
lishment of the Reformed church, had passed away, the new generation 
faced the task of giving expression to the significance of the Reformation 
in a new ecclesial and academic context. For the Reformed, the establish- 
ment of the Academy of Geneva in the year 1559 was a major achievement 
in this regard. Many theologians received a thorough theological educa- 
tion through that academy, so that Reformed theology eventually earned 
itself a permanent place in the academic world. The Geneva Academy 
also served as a model for other centers of Reformed theology. Part of the 
strength of all these academies was based on their association with the 
church and in their international character. Students often visited more 
than one academy in Europe. They moved from one academy to the next 
in order to get the best professors (peregrinatio academica). Accordingly, 
several academies therefore did their utmost to attract the most outstand- 
ing professors. 

In order to point out and justify their own position within the Catholic 
tradition, Reformed academic theologians adopted a set of definitions and 
divisions of theology derived from the medieval tradition. This apparent 
regression to pre-Reformation Scholasticism, however, was not a simple 
return to a medieval approach to theology, but a move forward towards 
a critical reappropriation of aspects of the Western tradition in order to 
develop a restatement of the Catholic roots of Reformed thought. More- 
over, far from breaking down at the close of the Middle Ages, Scholasti- 
cism underwent a series of modifications that enabled it to adapt to the 
renewed Aristotelianism of the Renaissance.? Granting developments in 
logic, rhetoric, and metaphysics which took place in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, it is argued that Reformed Scholasticism should be seen 
as a substantial form of Western Catholic theology in its own right. It is 
claimed that Protestant Scholasticism was in continuity with the theology 
of the Reformers as well in continuity with medieval theology. 


9 So Paul Oskar Kristeller and Richard A. Muller. 
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Against this backdrop, the question of the significance of methodologi- 
cal changes as evidenced in Reformed Scholasticism compared with Ref- 
ormation theology may also find an answer. In much secondary literature 
on this subject it is often claimed that changes in methodology necessarily 
imply changes in content. It could also be argued, however, that changes 
in method are precisely what is required in order to formulate the same 
content in a new context. 

Methodologically speaking, this implies that the terminology of conti- 
nuity and discontinuity should be used with great care. Continuity is not 
the same as static reproduction, and discontinuity implies the presence of 
a continuum. The developments of the two centuries following the Refor- 
mation are part and parcel of a living tradition, characterized by a quest for 
alternative ways of doing theology, for the sake of meeting the demands of 
the time, while simultaneously guarding the continuity with the past. The 
tradition of Reformed theology was a highly dynamic process. 

Furthermore, the extensive reappropriation of the technical language 
of medieval and Renaissance Scholasticism by Reformed theologians was 
also helpful in endowing their theological formulations with the preci- 
sion needed to distinguish themselves from the tenets of Arminianism 
and Socinianism that confronted the Reformed Orthodox with deviant 
theologies that operated with the same formal Scripture principle as they 
did themselves. In this context it was not enough to combat these tenets 
with a straightforward appeal to the authority of Scripture. It reinforced 
the need for the Reformed scholastics to discuss the metaphysical impli- 
cations of their own theology in order to defend it and articulate it in a 
coherent and consistent manner.!® 

A good example of this process is provided by the Reformed answer to the 
continuing complaints of the Arminians (and nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century “central dogma” historians of theology) that the Reformed scho- 
lastics introduced a necessitarian system in theology." Because of the 
theological importance of this controversy in the seventeenth-century 
Reformed church, it seems useful to linger over some details of this debate. 
Using several distinctions developed by their medieval precursors, the 
Reformed categorically denied that they were teaching a deterministic 
predestination system from which all theology could be deduced. They 
did so by distinguishing several forms of necessity. First, natural or absolute 


10 So Carl R. Trueman. 

H For the development of metaphysics in Reformed theology, see Willem J. van Asselt 
(et al.), Introduction to Reformed Scholasticism (Grand Rapids; Reformation Heritage Books, 
2011), pp. 157-163; 198-200. 
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necessity, that is, necessity inherent in the essential nature of a thing. 
Second, physical necessity, that is, necessity deriving from an outward 
cause, which forces someone or something, which necessity is also called 
necessity of coercion (necessitas coactionis). Thirdly, they also used the 
medieval scholastic distinction between the necessity of the consequent 
(necessitas consequentis) and the necessity ofthe consequence (necessitas 
consequentiae). The necessity of the consequent is the necessity of a prop- 
osition behind “then” in a statement such as: “if and only if..., then...”; 
the necessity of the consequence is the consequence itself, that is, the impli- 
cative necessity. However, in implicative necessity neither the antecedent 
nor the consequent needs to be necessary. Only the necessity of the impli- 
cative relation counts. Take for example the two propositions: (1) if I marry 
Marian, Marian is my wife, and (2) it is necessary that Marian is my wife (ifI 
marry her). In proposition (1) it is contingent that I marry Marian, for I did 
not have to do so; only the implication between the antecedent and con- 
sequent is necessary: it cannot be the case that I marry Marian but that 
she is not my wife. In proposition (2) it is claimed that the result of the 
conditional proposition is necessary. When the Reformed scholastics used 
this distinction between the necessity of the consequence and that of the 
consequent, they point out that proposition (1) does not imply proposi- 
tion (2). Therefore, they argued that in an implicative relation of necessity 
both the antecedent and the consequent can be contingent and, from now 
on, are neither absolutely necessary. According to the Reformed scholas- 
tics, the necessity of the consequent corresponds with absolute necessity 
and the necessity of the consequence with hypothetical necessity. 

In this way, by distinguishing between these different forms of necessity 
they tried to combat the Arminian view that the divine decree destroyed 
the contingent nature of the created order by arguing that necessity and 
contingency are compatible instead of squarely contradictory. 

For the Reformed scholastics, the important thing of this distinction 
between necessity and contingency was that it depends on God's will ad 
extra derived from different objects. If the decision of the divine will is 
directed to contingent objects, then God's will is contingent, too, that is, God 
contingently wills all that is contingent. Created reality, therefore, is the 
contingent manifestation of divine freedom and does not necessarily 
emanate from God's essence. For if this were the case, all things would 
fundamentally coincide with God's essence and the actual world would 
be an eternal world and the only one possible world. 

In the Reformed view, both Catholic Counter-Reformation and Armin- 
ian theology had modified this “will-based theology" by their adaptation 
of middle knowledge (scientia media) that resulted in a knowledge-based 
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theology which they thought to have no room for real contingency. For 
the Reformed, the main problem ofthe concept of middle knowledge was 
that it was used to describe a category of divine knowledge (structurally) 
antecedent to God’s will. According to them, this implied a necessity of 
the objects of divine knowledge and, therefore, an absolute necessity of 
the created order to which God was subjected, too. 

In this context, the Reformed scholastics also explained that the use 
of causal terminology did not imply a deterministic relationship between 
God and reality. Only the effects of natural causes, they argued, were nec- 
essary effects, while the effects of free causes (God and man) were contin- 
gent and free. A free cause was held to be able to act variously, not only at 
different times, but also structurally or at one and the same moment. 

From this example it becomes sufficiently clear that the beliefs of their 
Catholic and Arminian opponents obliged the Reformed thinkers of the 
seventeenth century to define exactly their own position regarding the 
issue of divine agency by addressing the metaphysical presuppositions 
and implications of their view on this subject. 

At the same time, however, the Reformed scholastics actually appropri- 
ated much of established Catholic thought in a positive fashion as can be 
seen in the doctrine of the divine incommunicable attributes (divine sim- 
plicity, eternity, infinity, etc.) and the Trinity. Therefore, the institutional- 
ization and codification of church and doctrine associated with Reformed 
Orthodoxy resulted in a confluence of patristic, medieval, and Reformation 
thought, a synthesis designed to meet the needs of the hour. It could be 
claimed that one of the greatest achievements of Protestant Orthodoxy in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was that it remained in continual 
discussion with the traditions of Christian thought throughout the past 
centuries. Therefore, exponents of the positive continuity theory claim 
that Reformed Scholasticism is a form of (Protestant) Catholic theology, 
bearing a distinctive stamp designed to meet the needs of their time. 


SECOND METHODOLOGICAL SHIFT 


In nineteenth-century historiography, humanism and Scholasticism were 
portrayed as diametrically opposed intellectual movements. The classic 
formulation of this view can be found in Jacob Burckhardt.!? The rise of 
humanism, and the process by which it earned its place in the university, 


12 Jacob Burckhardt, Die Kultur der Renaissance in Italien (1860). 
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is portrayed in this perspective as a brutal conflict. However, recent 
research has shown that the opposition of humanism versus scholasticism 
was never as sharp as is often thought. According to recent historiogra- 
phy, Christian-oriented humanism should be seen in continuity with the 
medieval, scholastic scholarship, rather than in opposition to it. In Paul 
Oskar Kristeller’s view, the opposition between humanism and Scholasti- 
cism came to be exaggerated beyond all proportion in light of the later 
appreciation of humanism, and under the influence of the modern aver- 
sion to Scholasticism. By contrast, the humanists should be understood as 
continuing the medieval traditions, adding new impulses from their study 
of the classics. 

Moreover, from accounts of the history of universities around 1500, it 
would appear that there was hardly any question of a fundamental strug- 
gle between Scholasticism and humanism. Here one should rather speak 
of the (more or less) peaceful coexistence of humanism and Scholasticism. 
Accordingly, it is argued that the debates between the scholastics and 
the humanists should be seen primarily as a debate about the relation 
between logic and rhetoric within the arts faculties of the period, which 
debate, at the same time, resulted in an exchange of learning between the 
two traditions. They had their locus and center in two different sectors of 
learning: humanism in the field of grammar, rhetoric, and poetry; Scho- 
lasticism in the field of logic. The exchange of learning between the two 
traditions is evidenced by the fact that Renaissance humanists such as 
Lorenzo Valla (c. 1407-1457), Rudolph Agricola (1442/43-1485), and Philipp 
Melanchthon (1497-1560) developed dialectic into a tool of textual analy- 
sis and scriptural exegesis, while the scholastics of the Renaissance and 
their Reformed successors did not remain untouched by the new influ- 
ence of humanism. They began to make abundant use of the Greek texts 
and the new Latin translations of Aristotle, his ancient commentators, 
and other Greek thinkers. Simultaneously, seventeenth-century Reformed 
theologians such as Gisbertus Voetius and Johannes Cocceius both shared 
much of the humanist and Calvin's criticism on the limitations and dan- 
gers inherent in some forms of (late medieval) Scholasticism.?? In fact, we 
can discern a dual use of the term Scholasticism in their writings: on the 
one hand, it could refer to “school theology” in the worst sense, discuss- 
ing impious and “stupid questions” (quaestiones stultae), a theology that 
was barbaric in its use of the Latin language and of absolutely no use to 


13 See Willem J. van Asselt (et al.), Introduction to Reformed Scholasticism (Grand Rapids; 
Reformation Heritage Books, 2011), pp. 77-80. 
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the Christian community and its piety; on the other hand, it was used in 
a more positive sense, referring to the academic enterprise and exercise 
as such, with its methods in discourse and argument. 

All this seems to justify the conclusion of the exponents of the posi- 
tive continuity theory that scholarly research of Reformed Scholasticism 
needs to get rid of the idea that the Renaissance as a field of research has 
to be related only to Calvin and not to post-Reformation Orthodoxy. So 
far, the traditional literature on this subject has failed: the influence of 
recent Renaissance scholarship on the study of Reformed Scholasticism 
has been very small. 


THIRD METHODOLOGICAL SHIFT 


A third important methodological shift concerns a relativization of the 
status of Calvin and, at the same time, the discovery of diverse trajecto- 
ries within Reformed theology itself. It turns out that Reformed theology 
was never a uniform structure, and certainly no monolith. In the past, 
the typical procedure among students of Protestant Scholasticism can be 
characterized with the words of Basil Hall: “Calvin against the Calvinists.”!* 
A comparison is made between the treatment of a particular doctrine by 
a later scholastic author and Calvin's treatment of the same topic. Such a 
procedure is guaranteed to yield the desired result, given the difference in 
genre and context between the works of Calvin and the scholastic writings 
of seventeenth-century dogmatics. Moreover, such research concentrates 
on the influence of a single individual theologian, who is then regarded 
as decisive for all later developments. Recent research argues that it is a 
mistake, both historically and systematically, to appeal to Calvin as the 
sole standard against which later developments in Reformed theology 
are to be measured. Apart from Calvin, cognizance should be taken of 
the theology of, among others, Heinrich Bullinger (1504-75), Wolfgang 
Musculus (1497-1563), Peter Martyr Vermigli (1499-1562), and Girolamo 
Zanchi (1516-90). 

Therefore, it is stated that an evaluation of Reformed Scholasticism in 
the light of Calvin alone cannot do justice to the variety and multifac- 
eted nature of early Reformed theology and, by the same token, to the 
general problems associated with the complexity of the channels through 


14 Basil Hall, “Calvin against the Calvinists,” in John Calvin, ed. G.E. Duffield and Ford 
Lewis Battles (Grand Rapids, 1966). 
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which theological themes are transmitted. Moreover, the older approach 
took little account of the factors that had motivated Reformed orthodox 
theologians to approach the subject as they did. Research has shown that 
there were not one, but several trajectories—a whole series of Reformed 
theologies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as is manifest by 
the various lines of development within Reformed Orthodoxy and its 
international dimensions. The Swiss line of Reformed theology of Francis 
Turretin (1623-28) and Johann Heinrich Heidegger (1633-1698) differed 
from the French approach exemplified by the academy of Saumur. The 
northern German Reformed line of Bremen or the Herborn Academy was 
different from that of the Franeker theologians in the tradition of William 
Ames (1576-1633). At Leiden, the Cocceian or federalist approach was not 
identical with the Voetian project at Utrecht, whereas the British variety 
of Reformed theology in general, and the several types of Reformed teach- 
ing on the Continent had an emphasis of their own. 

Methodologically, this means that we can no longer canonize Geneva 
or contrast a nonscholastic Calvin with the later scholastic Calvinists as 
one uniform movement. Accordingly, it seems more appropriate for the 
historian of theology to refer to the theologians from this post-Reformation 
period and the tradition in which they stood with the term Reformed, 
rather than with the name Calvinist or Calvinism. Thereby this new 
approach seeks to indicate that the term Reformed has a broad scope. The 
designation Calvinism is suggestive, rather than illuminating, as it seems 
to present this theology as a monolith. Focusing on issues of exegetical 
and doctrinal continuity this new approach takes account ofthe complex- 
ity and wide variety of post-Reformation Reformed traditions. The influ- 
ential role of Calvin is not denied, but he was one among a number of 
influential theologians whose thought exerted as much influence on the 
later Reformed tradition as did the theology of Calvin. 

Finally, in order to recover the intentions of the Reformed scholastics 
and what they were doing in quoting an authority (the Bible, Aristotle, 
Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, John Duns Scotus) it should be noted that 
this was not to claim that the text quoted was to be followed without 
reasoning. Nor was it only an ornament in one’s own discourse. Rather the 
Reformed scholastics cited a text when they considered it to be intrinsi- 
cally important because of its truth. Following De Rijk, Vos has pointed 
out that the Reformed theologians did not read their sources of Scripture 
and tradition in a (modern) historical sense, but as “authorities of truth.” 


15 So Antonie Vos. 
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Seventeenth-century scholars exhibited almost no interest in reconstruct- 
ing the historical context of the texts they were studying. They approach 
them as if they are contemporary documents with an almost wholly 
unproblematic relevance to their own circumstances. 


FOURTH METHODOLOGICAL SHIFT 


Naturally, the diversity and variety within the Reformed tradition itself, 
arising from diverse backgrounds and contexts, raises methodological prob- 
lems of its own. At this point a new field ofresearch must be brought to bear 
on the discussion in order to determine the identity of Reformed Scholasti- 
cism. It is argued that, for this purpose, the following tools are required. 
First, the study of the contemporaneous florilegia of patristic and medieval 
sources, bibliographies, auction catalogues, study guides, and descriptions 
of curricula from the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 
Moreover, reference should also be made to pamphlets, letters, commit- 
tee minutes, devotional writings, and other sources. The tools of semantic 
analysis can be applied to a wide range of different genres and a great 
variety of thinkers. They provide a link with the trajectories of theologi- 
cal and philosophical reflection in which Reformed theologians partici- 
pated. Moreover, they inform us which literature was available, which was 
read, and which thus helped to forge the linguistic and conceptual worlds 
within which the Reformed theologians lived and worked. 

Second, the new research points to the importance of semantic research. 
Such research focuses primarily on the origin, meaning, and usage of the 
conceptual apparatus of the scholastic tradition in its own context. In 
addition, the Reformed scholastics formulated their doctrines in continu- 
ity with the Latin language that in theology goes back to the early Latin 
church fathers. Knowledge of the Latin grammar and its syntax, therefore, 
is an essential prerequisite for gaining insight into the intentions of the 
Reformed scholastics. It enables us to think anew about why they orga- 
nized their texts in a certain way, why they developed a certain vocabulary, 
and why certain arguments were particularly singled out and emphasized. 
Concepts and their context formed a network of mutual influence. There- 
fore, scholarship cannot read scholastic texts in a naive way without any 
knowledge of the history of the concepts that were used and treat them 
as a discrete entity without paying attention to these textual and contex- 
tual factors. In studying these concepts and the specific context in which 
they were accepted or questioned by the seventeenth-century Reformed 
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authors it is possible to ascertain their intentions if we wish to understand 
why they introduced these concepts into their own theological project. 

Moreover, during the sixteenth century fine printed editions of the 
theological works of Thomas Aquinas (1225-74), Gregory of Rimini 
(c. 1300-1358), Henry of Ghent (c. 1217-93), Pierre d’Ailly (1351-1420), and 
Thomas of Strasburg (d. 1357), among others, became available and were 
used by the Reformed scholastics as can be seen in the auction catalogues 
of their libraries. They embodied and reflected the conceptual world of 
all the participiants in scholastic discourse at that time. Through this “re- 
sourcing” insights are developed that problematize the older research at 
several points. Thus terms like Scholasticism, Aristotelianism, Thomism, 
and Scotism can no longer be seen as referring to purely static entities. 
Unqualified reference to these -isms is, historically speaking, inaccurate, 
because it disregards the contextually determined use of Aristotelian 
logic or Thomistic and Scotistic tenets during the Renaissance, Refor- 
mation, and post-Reformation periods. These are historical phenomena 
with a long history. Moreover, with regard to the reception of Aristotle 
by Reformed theologians, it is argued that one should be careful to distin- 
guish between formal aspects and aspects related to content. Aristotle’s 
logic, for example, was received from the medieval tradition in a not-very- 
Aristotelian form, while his concept of God and his views on the eternity 
of the world were sharply denounced by the medieval theologians and 
their Reformed successors. 

Methodologically, this implies that researchers ought to take their 
point of departure in the meaning of Aristotelianism, logic and Scholasti- 
cism as these are encountered in the scholarly writings of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century authors themselves. If, for example, Aristotele is used 
in order to describe the identity of seventeenth-century Reformed theol- 
ogy, we should be aware that it is an exceedingly problematic concept. It 
should be avoided rather than used in an unspecified manner. 


FIFTH METHODOLOGICAL SHIFT 


In German historical faculties, the “confessionalization thesis” has directed 
unprecedented attention to the roles of religion in society and politics 
in the post-Reformation period. Social historians such as Heinz Schilling 
have used the term “confessionalization” to describe the social and politi- 
cal process that occurred during the second half of the sixteenth century, 
when Protestant religion increasingly began to impose norms and life 
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patterns on everyday and social life.6 This confessionalization, whereby 
both Lutheran and Reformed communities defined themselves by explicit 
and extensive doctrinal formulations, represented the inevitable outcome 
of a quest for a theological self-definition. Yet in many respects this thesis 
did not result in a balanced appreciation of the religious thought of this 
period. Nowadays, many historians of theology are convinced that the dom- 
inant sociological model has obscured the realities expressed by theological 
doctrines, and distorted our understanding of the history of theology in a 
quite fundamental way. To be sure, social historians must be credited with 
the insight that abstraction of the social, economic, or political context can- 
not do full justice to the origin and development of Protestant (Reformed) 
Orthodoxy, including its academic dimension. At the same time, there is a 
growing awareness among historians of theology that theological doctrines 
cannot be studied at the cost of reducing them to social, economic, or 
political epiphenomena. Theological ideas mattered profoundly in the post- 
Reformation period and undoubtedly shaped the way in which Reformed 
communities defined themselves in their search for theological identity. In 
this context, the history of the Reformed universities and their medieval 
antecedents becomes urgent and opens a new field of research for the histo- 
rian of theology. In some respects, there seems to be an important degree of 
continuity in the history of the European Christian universities during the 
three centuries before 1500 and the three centuries after 1500.17 

In methodological terms this means that adherents of the positive con- 
tinuity theory are pleading for a fruitful dialogue between students of the 
history of theology and practitioners of social history. The point they want 
to make is that theological views from the past cannot be obtained in 
isolation, while at the same time they insist that religious views and theo- 
logical concepts cannot be reduced to the epiphenomena of political and 
social power relations hiding under a religious or theological cloak. There- 
fore, exponents of the new approach to Reformed Scholasticism call for 
a fruitful dialogue between students of the history of theology and prac- 
titioners of social history, one that avoids a purely theological approach 
that leads to the neglect of history and a merely historical approach that 
leads to a neglect of theological content. The remaining fences between 
the two disciplines need to be torn down, both by recognizing the social 
context of religious ideas and by recognizing the role of religious ideas in 
shaping social developments. 


16 So, e.g., Heinz Schilling. 
17 So Vos. 
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Aza Goudriaan 


The multifaceted relationship between Reformed theology and philoso- 
phy can be studied from a number of different angles.! This article focuses 
on the way in which Reformed theology related or responded to a number 
of philosophical approaches in the early modern period, most of which 
feature more or less prominently in histories of philosophy: Aristotelian- 
ism, Ramism, Cartesianism, the philosophies of Thomas Hobbes, Lodewijk 
Meijer, Benedict Spinoza, and Arnold Geulincx. It seems fair to say that 
the Calvinist tradition had an ambivalent appreciation of philosophy. 
On the one hand, philosophy as the work of a depraved human mind 
driven in part by inappropriate curiosities was never to be trusted without 
qualifications. On the other hand, philosophy as a natural gift of God was 
good and needed to be gratefully recognized, even to the extent that in a 
Reformed context philosophy, meaning here the “commonly received phi- 
losophy,” was called “indispensable” for the study of theology.”? The Scot 


! On the theme, its wider context, and the corresponding bibliography, see such stan- 
dard works as Richard A. Muller, PRRD, 1:360-405; Daniel Garber and Michael Ayers, 
eds., The Cambridge History of Seventeenth-Century Philosophy, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1998), 
including Nicholas Jolley, "The Relation Between Theology and Philosophy," at 363-92. 
Die Philosophie des 17. Jahrhunderts, ed. Jean-Pierre Schobinger, vol. 2, Frankreich und Nie- 
derlande (Basel, 1993), and vol. 3, England (Basel, 1988); Helmut Holzhey et al., eds., vol. 4, 
Das heilige Rómische Reich deutscher Nation, Nord- und Ostmitteleuropa (Basel, 2001). Jan 
Rohls, Philosophie und Theologie in Geschichte und Gegenwart (Tübingen, 2002). Wolf- 
hart Pannenberg, Theologie und Philosophie. Ihr Verháltnis im Lichte ihrer gemeinsamen 
Geschichte (Göttingen, 1996). Günter Frank and Herman J. Selderhuis, eds., Philosophie der 
Reformierten (Stuttgart, 2012). 

? Thus, e.g., the Testimonium academiae Ultrajectinae et narratio historica qua defen- 
sae, qua exterminatae novae philosophiae (Utrecht, 1643), 16, 26 (I thank Theo Verbeek 
for supplying a photocopy of this text); French trans. in Theo Verbeek, René Descartes et 
Martin Schoock, La querelle d'Utrecht. Textes établies, traduits et annotés (Paris, 1988), 88, 
96. On John Calvin's relation to philosophy, see, e.g., Charles Partee, Calvin and Classical 
Philosophy (Leiden, 1977), and David C. Steinmetz, “Calvin as Biblical Interpreter among 
the Ancient Philosophers," Evangelische Theologie 69 (2009): 123-32; E.P. Meijering, Cal- 
vin wider die Neugierde. Ein Beitrag zum Vergleich zwischen reformatorischem und patristi- 
schem Denken (Nieuwkoop, 1980); Paul Helm, John Calvin's Ideas (Oxford, 2004), and Helm, 
Calvin at the Centre (Oxford, 2010). 
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Robert Baron expressed the traditional viewpoint of such a philosophy in 
the title to a 1621 work: Philosophia theologiae ancillans.? 

The fact that Reformed thinkers did not unanimously adopt one single 
philosophical approach is easy to establish, even though the majority 
sympathized, in one way or another, with Aristotelianism. This is also 
true of the Calvinists who attended the Synod of Dordt in 1618-19.* In 
what follows, the present article intends to delineate some of the main 
lines of the relationship between Reformed Orthodoxy and philosophy 
by focusing on several major movements or philosophers that form, to 
a greater or lesser degree, a part of the modern historiographical canon 
of early modern philosophy. Thus, the survey aims at being representa- 
tive while being clearly selective. A major expression of this selectivity is 
the emphasis in what follows on continental and, in particular, on Dutch 
sources. This choice is not meant to deny the importance of developments 
in other European countries during the seventeenth century. Neverthe- 
less, if certain limitations for an essay of this size are unavoidable to begin 
with, it is further so that the Dutch sources form an integral part of the 
history of the Reformed tradition, while the Dutch Republic was more 
than a marginal player in the interactions between Reformed theology 
and early modern philosophy.? Thus, rather than try to map out the local, 
regional, or national differences in the practice of philosophy inside or 
outside of institutions for higher education, and trying to trace out how 
the Reformed interacted with it throughout Europe, this article examines 
how the Reformed orthodox participated in or responded to some of the 
major philosophical movements and authors of their time, and what theo- 
logical issues and problems they encountered. Such an approach still does 
allow some of the differences among the Reformed to become visible. 

One institutional aspect that had significant impact on the relationship 
between Reformed theology and philosophy is that in many European 


3 Christine M. Shepherd, “St. Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Edinburgh,” in Die Philoso- 
phie des 17. Jahrhunderts, 3:12-17, at 16. A later edition of Robert Baron’s work appeared in 
Amsterdam: Philosophia theologiae ancillans, hoc est pia et sobria explicatio quaestionum 
philosophicarum in disputationibus theologicis subinde occurrentium (Amsterdam, 1649). 

^ See Henri A. Krop, “Philosophy and the Synod of Dordt: Aristotelianism, Humanism, 
and the Case against Arminianism,” in Revisiting the Synod of Dordt (1618-1619), ed. Aza 
Goudriaan and Fred van Lieburg (Leiden, 2011), 49-79. 

5 SeeJonathan Israel, The Dutch Republic. Its Rise, Greatness, and Fall, 1477-1806 (Oxford, 
1995), 899. Israel, Radical Enlightenment. Philosophy and the Making of Modernity 1650-1750 
(Oxford, 2001), 29-30. Our approach means that Cambridge Platonism and British experi- 
mental philosophy (Royal Society), to mention only two examples, are excluded from this 
paper; on these, see, e.g., Die Philosophie des 17. Jahrhunderts, vol. 3. 
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universities, philosophy was taught in the artes curriculum as it prepared 
students for the subsequent study of theology, law, or medicine. Faculties 
of theology had a clear interest in the way philosophy was taught. More 
often than not, this favored traditional forms of a Christianized Aristote- 
lianism, given especially the place that Aristotle’s writings—interpreted in 
a wide variety of ways—had in the arts curriculum and because Aristote- 
lian concepts had been interwoven with scholastic theology for a number 
of centuries. Hence, one of the arguments put forward by both theolo- 
gians and university boards against the introduction of a new philosophy 
such as that of Descartes was that it would harm theological education 
and estrange students from the conceptual apparatus inherent to the liter- 
ary tradition of scholastic theology.® 


REASON AND REVELATION, THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


According to the generally adopted view of Reformed Orthodoxy, human 
reason is severely impaired and corrupted by sin. Even so, the human 
mind still does function as a faculty, and it retains some notion of God. 
This was a widely accepted view, expressed in Reformed confessional 
documents such as the Canons of Dordt (1619): 


There remain, however, in man since the fall, the glimmerings of natural 
light, whereby he retains some knowledge of God, of natural things, and of 
the difference between good and evil, and discovers some regard for virtue, 
good order in society, and for maintaining an orderly external deportment. 
But so far is this light of nature from being sufficient to bring him to a saving 
knowledge of God, and to true conversion, that he is incapable of using it 
aright even in things natural and civil. Nay, further, this light, such as it is, 


$ See Richard Tuck, "The Institutional Setting,” in Cambridge History of Seventeenth- 
Century Philosophy, 1:9-32; Joseph S. Freedman, “Philosophy Instruction within the Insti- 
tutional Framework of Central European Schools and Universities during the Reformation 
Era,” History of Universities 5 (1985): 117-66. Theo Verbeek, Descartes and the Dutch. Early 
Reactions to Cartesian Philosophy, 1637-1650 (Carbondale, 1992), 82-90; a few academic 
guidelines and judgements on Cartesianism are printed in Josef Bohatec, Die cartesianische 
Scholastik in der Philosophie und reformierten Dogmatik des 17. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1912), 
149-58. On the wide variations within what is traditionally labeled Aristotelian teaching, 
see, e.g., Joseph S. Freedman, “Aristotle and the Content of Philosophy Instruction at Cen- 
tral European Schools and Universities during the Reformation Era (1500-1650),” Proceed- 
ings of the American Philosophical Society 137 (1993): 213-53; repr., in Freedman, Philosophy 
and the Arts in Central Europe, 1500-1700. Teaching and Texts at Schools and Universities 
(Aldershot, 1999). 
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man in various ways renders wholly polluted, and holds it [back] in unrigh- 
teousness; by doing which he becomes inexcusable before God.” 


It is not hard to hear in this text the echoes of Paul's Epistle to the Romans, 
especially his statements on the knowledge of God from creation in Rom. 
119-20 and on the knowledge of the law of God that Paul attributed to 
pagans in Rom. 2:14-15. One of the implications that a certain knowledge 
of good and evil and a certain knowledge of God are inherent in the human 
mind, however corrupted it may have become since the Fall, is that so- 
called speculative atheism is considered impossible: nobody is convinced 
in the depths of his heart that there is no God.® The Pauline reference 
to the inexcusability of humans (Rom. 1:20) also points in this direction, 
since inexcusability presupposes that humans actually do know better. 
Likewise, in Rom. 2:14-15 Paul attributes to humans as such a knowledge 
of the law of God. 

One does not need to make a big step from assuming a natural know- 
ledge of God to reflecting upon it in a systematic way in philosophy or 
natural theology. This is the area in which philosophy enters most visibly 
into the theology of Reformed Orthodoxy. “Philosophy is the work of the 
law, written in the hearts [of man], Romans 2, verses 14, 15. Therefore 
it is called a gift of God,” writes Henricus Alting.? The idea that there is 
such a thing as “the Reformed objection to natural theology” is histori- 
cally unconvincing, at least with respect to the early modern period.!? The 
main subjects of such a natural theology are the existence and attributes 
of God. Reformed Orthodoxy continued the Catholic tradition of reflec- 
tion on the proofs for the existence of God. Giving such arguments for 
the existence of God was an endeavor that was widely accepted among 


7 Schaff, Philp, and David S. Schaff, eds. The Creeds of Christendom. With a History and 
Critical Notes, 6th ed. 3 vols. (Grand Rapids, 1931, 2007), 3:588; for the Latin text, see 565. 

8 See, e.g, Gisbertus Voetius, Thersites heautontimoroumenos, hoc est, Remonstran- 
tium hyperaspistes catechesi, et liturgiae Germanicae, Gallicae, et Belgicae denuo insultans, 
retusus, idemque provocatus ad probationem mendaciorum et calumniarum... (Utrecht, 
1635), 179-85; Voetius, “De atheismo, pars tertia [-quarta]” and Resp. G. de Bruyn, 22 June 
and 6 July 1639 in SDTh, 1343-53; Martinus Vitringa, Doctrina christianae religionis, per 
aphorismos summatim descripta .. . Campegii Vitringae, 10 vols. (Leiden, 1789), 114-16, with 
references. Cf. Hans-Martin Barth, Atheismus und Orthodoxie. Analysen und Modelle christ- 
licher Apologetik im 17. Jahrhundert (Göttingen, 1971), 172-78. 

? Henricus Alting, Problemata theologica, probl. 2, in Scriptorum theologicorum Heidel- 
bergensium, tomus secundus (Amsterdam, 1662), 6-9, at 7. 

10 For a competent critique of the notion of such a "Reformed objection," see Michael 
Sudduth, The Reformed Objection to Natural Theology (Farnham, 2009). I thank Paul Helm 
for this reference. 
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the Reformed orthodox." Not every theologian who wrote an account of 
Christian doctrine used these arguments. Thus, they were basically admit- 
ted but remained undeveloped in John Calvin, while in William Ames’s 
popular Medulla theologiae they were entirely absent.!? On the other 
hand, the arguments are present even in the catechetical material that 
Gisbertus Voetius prepared for instructing children,’ and before him 
Zacharias Ursinus had listed such arguments in his explanation of the 
Heidelberg Catechism (question 25). Proofs for God's existence were 
used in Reformed theological works throughout the seventeenth century 
and into the eighteenth century.5 They were discussed by philosophers 
from a Reformed background, including people with very different philo- 
sophical outlooks, such as Johannes de Bruyn, Adriaan Heereboord, and 
Gerard de Vries.6 The arguments could be presented in philosophical 
treatises as well as in treatises that belonged more specifically to a philo- 
sophical subdiscipline that was concerned with the doctrine of spiritual 
beings, the so-called pneumatology." Thus, Gerard de Vries discussed 
the existence of God in a work entitled De natura Dei et humanae mentis 


N Richard A. Muller, PRRD, 3370-15; John Platt, Reformed Thought and Scholasticism. 
The Arguments for the Existence of God in Dutch Theology, 1575-1650 (Leiden, 1982); Pieter 
Swagerman, "Ratio en revelatio. Een theologisch critisch onderzoek naar het Godsbewijs 
en de Godsleer uit de menselijke ratio en de verhouding van de natuurlijke theologie tot 
de geopenbaarde theologie bij enige Nederlandse hoogleraren in de theologie of in de 
filosofie van 1650 tot 1750" (Ph.D. diss., University of Groningen, 1967), chap. 4. 

1? On Calvin, see, e.g., Sudduth, Reformed Objection, 15-17; Helm, Calvin’s Ideas, 209-45. 
Willliam Ames, The Marrow of Theology, trans. John Dykstra (Grand Rapids, 1997); chap. 4 
deals with “God and His Essence." 

13 Abraham Kuyper, ed., Voetius' Catechisatie over den Heidelbergschen Catechismus. 
Naar Poudroyen's editie van 1662 op nieuw uitgegeven (Rotterdam, 1891), 275-77, where 
seven proofs are given. On this Voetian work, see Andreas J. Beck, Gisbertus Voetius (1589— 
1676). Sein Theologieverstündnis und seine Gotteslehre (Göttingen, 2007), 119-20. 

1^ David Pareus, ed., Corpus doctrinae christianae ecclesiarum a papatu reformatarum, 
continens explicationes catecheticas Zachariae Ursini (Bremen, 1623), 155-57. 

15 See, Vitringa, Doctrina christianae religionis, 131-15n; as well as Muller, PRRD; Platt, 
Reformed Thought and Scholasticism, and Swagerman, "Ratio en revelation." 

16 Johannes de Bruyn, Disputationum philosophicarum de naturali Dei cognitione, prima 
[-decima sexta] (Utrecht, 1665-68), which is a series of disputations on natural theol- 
ogy that includes a defense of the Cartesian arguments. See also Adriaan Heereboord, 
"Disputationum ex philosophia selectarum tertia, de notitia Dei naturali," in Meletemata 
philosophica (Amsterdam, 1680), 51-54, where Thomas Aquinas's five ways are mentioned 
alongside the argument given by Descartes in his third meditation, etc. Gerard de Vries, 
Exercitationes rationales de Deo divinisque attributis (Utrecht, 1695), developed a causal 
argument, which he considered the most important argument, and refuted Descartes's 
arguments based on the “idea of God." 

17 On pneumatology, see Th. Mahlmann, “Pneumatologie, Pneumatik,” Historisches 
Wörterbuch der Philosophie, 13 vols. (Darmstadt, 1971-2007), 7:996-99. 
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determinationes pneumatologicae,? and Daniel Voet is the author of a 
posthumously published Compendium pneumaticae, which includes a dis- 
cussion ofthe existence and attributes of God in which the arguments for 
God's existence are mentioned as well.!9 

Natural theology was generally accepted in Reformed Orthodoxy. In 
addition to God's existence, also the divine attributes were discussed from 
the perspective of natural human reason. In this respect, many Reformed 
theologians and philosophers followed the distinction made by Thomas 
Aquinas, according to which the existence and attributes of the one true 
God can be known by natural light. The “confession of the Trinity," how- 
ever, the “work of the incarnation," and “the resurrection and glorifica- 
tion of the bodies" with the "perpetual beatitude of the souls" are among 
the things that can be known only by revelation, because they go beyond 
human reason (supra rationem)? Not all Reformed theologians, how- 
ever, believed that natural reason was unable to attain to a notion of the 
Trinity.?! Moreover, even if the doctrine of the Trinity is based on divine 
revelation, reason can still play a role in its explanation. Daniel Voet thus 
discussed several questions with respect to the Trinity even in his philo- 
sophical Compendium pneumaticae. He argued that these questions were 
not purely theological issues, but “mixed” questions in which the "subject" 
admittedly belonged to theology, but the “predicate” to metaphysics.?? 
The majority view among the Reformed Orthodoxy, however, was that 
while the existence and attributes of God are “mixed articles,” the Trinity 
is a purely theological theme.?3 

Human reason is a gift of God, as is its activity in philosophical endeavor. 
Therefore, philosophy should not be despised. The same applies to ratio- 
nal argument in theology, as long as it remains in line with the Bible. 


18 Guilielmus Irhovius, ed., Gerhardi de Vries, De natura Dei et humanae mentis determi- 
nationes pneumatologicae, 6th ed. (Utrecht, 1738), 97-103. 

19 Gisbertus Voetius, ed., Danielis Voet... Compendium pneumaticae (Utrecht, 1661), 
16-22. 

20 Thomas Aquinas, Summa contra gentiles, 4, c. 2; Markus H. Wörner, ed., Thomas von 
Aquin, Summe gegen die Heiden (Darmstadt, 1996), 4:10-11. 

21 See Muller, PRRD, 4157-67. Petrus van Mastricht criticized several Cartesians for 
having defended the view that "the existence of the Holy Trinity can be demonstrated 
by natural arguments," Novitatum cartesianarum gangraena, nobiliores plerasque corporis 
theologici partes arrodens et exedens, seu theologia cartesiana detecta (Amsterdam, 1677), 
310-25. 

22 Voetius, ed., Danielis Voet, Compendium pneumaticae, 150-51. 

23 On the distinction between “pure” and “mixed” articles of” faith, see Muller, PRRD, 
1:402-5. 
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Thus, against a Lutheran critique of Reformed theologians, Nicolaus Vede- 
lius defended the positive significance of human reason in theological 
matters.2* All the same, there were limits to this use of reason, for a few 
years later Vedelius criticized the Arminians for giving too much room 
to human reason with respect to the Bible.?5 Still, according to Voetius, 
“a theologian can miss metaphysics and logic no less than a carpenter 
[can miss] a hammer and a soldier weapons.”?6 Since both theology 
and philosophy are God-given, fear of a basic antagonism between 
the two is unwarranted. Bartholomaeus Keckermann was one of those 
Reformed thinkers who wrote a special treatise on the impossibility of 
a fundamental opposition between philosophical thought and theology.” 
The essential way to avoid conflict is to acknowledge the superiority of 
God’s biblical revelation to all human thought. Many of the seventeenth- 
century conflicts between theologians and philosophers and among theo- 
logians themselves had to do with a philosophy that challenged, or at least 
appeared to challenge, the primacy of the Bible over human reason, and 
the primacy of theology over philosophy.?® God's revelation has to prevail 
over all human thinking, and for that reason the Reformed opposed ways 
of thinking that declared human reason its judge. 

Mainstream Reformed theology did not oppose natural theology or 
philosophy as such. Yet there were differences of opinion about the way 
in which philosophy could be useful, and about which branches of phi- 
losophy were useful and which were not. Henricus Alting answered such 
questions by explaining that grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, ethics, physics, 
and mathematics were useful philosophical disciplines.?? Metaphysics, 


24 Jan Rohls, Philosophie und Theologie in Geschichte und Gegenwart (Tübingen, 2002), 
311212. Nicolaus Vedelius, Rationale theologicum seu de necessitate et vero uso principiorum 
rationis ac philosophiae in controversiis theologicis (Geneva, 1628). The Lutheran objection 
is reflected in Johann Georg Walch, Historische und theologische Einleitung in die Religi- 
ons-Streitigkeiten welche sonderlich ausser der Evangelisch-Lutherischen Kirche entstanden 
(Jena, 1734; repr., Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, 1985), 3155-58, where more literature is also 
mentioned. 

25 Nicolaus Vedelius, Arcana Arminianismi, 4 vols. (Leiden, 1633-34) 114-21. 

26 Gisbertus Voetius, Exercitia et bibliotheca studiosi theologiae, 2nd ed. (Utrecht, 
1651), 26. 

27 See Richard A. Muller, “Vera Philosophia cum sacra Theologia nusquam pugnat: 
Keckermann on Philosophy, Theology, and the Problem of Double Truth," in After Calvin. 
Studies in the Development of a Theological Tradition (Oxford, 2003), 122-36. 

28 For this section, see, e.g, Aza Goudriaan, Reformed Orthodoxy and Philosophy, 1625- 
1750: Gisbertus Voetius, Petrus van Mastricht and Anthonius Driessen (Leiden, 2006). 

29 Alting, Problemata theologica, 8-9. 
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however, was a useless and dangerous discipline.?? William Ames, too, 
denounced metaphysics in a disputation devoted specifically to this 
matter,?! and had a number of objections to make.?? Most importantly, 
he held that there was no good reason for the constitution of metaphysics 
as a separate discipline. It was completely redundant, since the matters on 
which it reflected were adequately discussed in theology, logic, mathemat- 
ics, or physics. Thus, according to Ames, a metaphysical theology could 
not be established as a theology distinct from Christian theology by saying 
that it proceeds from a natural revelation that is distinct from supernatu- 
ral revelation. A distinction whose foundation lay merely in the human 
mind could not justify a distinction between sciences: "something real" 
was required for introducing such a distinction between sciences.?? Rev- 
elation as such was an insufficient criterion for a distinction of sciences: 
if mathematics were revealed it would not, for that reason alone, become 
theology.?^ In short, what metaphysicians studied was discussed more 
adequately in other disciplines.*° This rejection of metaphysics as a disci- 
pline by no means implied, however, that Ames was opposed to philoso- 
phy as such. The existence of a collection of his treatises published under 
the title of Philosophemata alone speaks to the contrary. At the Synod 
of Dordt (1618-19), where he was the personal secretary to the president 
Johannes Bogerman, Ames is reported to have defended strongly the use 
of “philosophical, metaphysical and scholastic words.”?6 Moreover, Ames's 


30 Alting, Problemata theologica, 9: "METAPHYSICAE nullus Usus est in Theologia, siq- 
uidem ea tantum spectentur, quae ejus propria sunt; non autem transsumta ex aliis artibus 
aut disciplinis. Abusus vero est multiplex... .." 

3! William Ames, "Disputatio theologica adversus metaphysicam," in Philosophemata 
(Amsterdam, 1651), 85-97. On this disputation, see Krop, “Philosophy and the Synod of 
Dordt,” 67-68. See also Technometria, { 112, in Philosophemata, 26-27, where Ames repeats 
his arguments against a distinction between a natural and a supernatural doctrine of God. 
On Ames the philosopher, see Paul Dibon, L'enseignement philosophique dans les universi- 
tes néerlandaises à l'époque pré-cartesienne (Leiden, 1954), 151-55. 

32 William Ames, "Disputatio theologica adversus metaphysicam," in Philosophemata 
(Amsterdam, 1651), 85-97. 

33 Ames, "Disputatio theologica adversus metaphysicam," 88: "Scientiae enim realis 
differentia specifica non potest esse modus aut respectus rationis in objecto, sed debet 
necessario esse aliquid realis." 

3^ Ames, "Disputatio theologica adversus metaphysicam,” 89. 

35 Voetius, who otherwise appreciated Ames's work, remained totally unconvinced by 
such a line of argument; see, e.g., "De errore et haeresi, pars sexta," Selectae Disputationes 
Theologicae (SDTh), 3:753. 

36 Donald Sinnema, “Reformed Scholasticism and the Synod of Dort (1618-19),” John 
Calvin's Institutes. His opus magnum. Proceedings of the Second South African Congress for 
Calvin Research (Potchefstroom, 1986), 467—506, at 492. 
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statement that biblical interpretation should be in line with logic is one 
illustration that theology and philosophy were for him closely related.?” 

On the other hand, most of Reformed theologians, including authors 
such as Gisbertus Voetius and Johannes Maccovius, had a positive view 
on the usefulness of metaphysics. Voetius noted that, in taking this view, 
he knew he was placing himself in the company of important Reformed 
writers such as Franciscus Junius, Daniel Tilenus, Julius Caesar Scaliger, 
Clemens Timpler, Jacobus Martinus, and Johann Heinrich Alsted, as well 
as Protestant academies where a chair of metaphysics had been estab- 
lished, such as at Wittenberg, Franeker, Marburg, Sedan, Saumur, and a 
number of other places.?8 As for Maccovius, he even authored a book on 
metaphysics, specifically in view of the question how metaphysics could 
be made fruitful in philosophy and theology.?? Here metaphysics, as was 
the case in more Reformed writers, was concerned with being as such and it 
did not—as in Francisco Suärez’s influential Disputationes metaphysicae— 
include a doctrine of God.^? 


ARISTOTELIAN ECLECTICISM 


In medieval Europe, Aristotelianism had been strongly adapted to meet 
requirements of the Christian faith. Especially the Christian belief in cre- 
ation, all-encompassing divine providence, and the immortality and indi- 
viduality of the human soul, required that Aristotle's views on these points 
be contradicted.* The resulting Christianized Aristotelianism was charac- 
teristic of both the medieval and the sixteenth-century philosophies which 


37 Ames, Technometria, € 68, in Philosophemata (Amsterdam, 1651), 17: "Analysis Sacrae 
Scripturae perficitur Logicae praeceptis rite applicatis." 

38 Voetius, Thersites heautontimorumenos, 127-29, at 128. Cf. Freedman, “Philosophy 
Instruction," 123-25. 

39 Johannes Maccovius, Metaphysica, ad usum quaestionum in philosophia ac theologia 
adornata et applicata, ard ed., ed. Adriaan Heereboord (Leiden, 1658), also published in 
Nicolaus Arnoldus, ed., Johannis Maccovii Opuscula philosophica omnia (Amsterdam, 1660). 
On Maccovius's view on the use of human reason in theology, see Willem J. van Asselt, 
"Bonae consequentiae: Johannes Maccovius (1588-1644) on the Use of Reason in Explaining 
Scripture and Defending Christian Doctrine," in Vera doctrina. Zur Begriffsgeschichte der 
Lehre von Augustinus bis Descartes, ed. Philippe Büttgen (Wiesbaden, 2009), 283-96. 

40 Maccovius, Metaphysica. Among Dutch Reformed authors, Suárez's inclusion of the 
doctrine of God in metaphysics was widely rejected; Aza Goudriaan, Philosophische Gottes- 
erkenntnis bei Suárez und Descartes, im Zusammenhang mit der niederländischen Theologie 
und Philosophie des 17. Jahrhunderts (Leiden, 1999), 20-26. 

^! See, e.g, Wolfhart Pannenberg, Theologie und Philosophie. Ihr Verhältnis im Lichte 
ihrer gemeinsamen Geschichte (Göttingen, 1996), 69-89. 
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formed the major point of departure for the Reformed Aristotelians.*? 
Yet the latter, as humanist scholars, occasionally made a point of distin- 
guishing Aristotle’s original text from the misinterpretations of the Latin 
tradition.^? Aristotelian philosophy was the dominant force in European 
thought, at least beyond the first half of the seventeenth century.^^ A 
caveat is needed, however, because the term “Aristotelianism” may sug- 
gest a clearly defined set of “Aristotelian” tenets, whereas in reality early 
modern so-called Aristotelianism represented a variety of viewpoints and 
was a rather eclectic complex which was able easily to combine elements 
from different traditions of philosophical thinking. 

Dutch theological “Aristotelians” such as Gisbertus Voetius, Johannes 
Hoornbeek, Henricus Brink, and Jacobus Koelman, in fact openly acknowl- 
edged the "eclectic" character of the philosophy they advocated.^9 Voetius 
wrote that Christian theologians should not adopt any one existing 


42 Richard A. Muller, “Reformation, Orthodoxy, ‘Christian Aristotelianism,' and the 
Eclecticism of Early Modern Philosophy,” Nederlands Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis 81 
(2001): 306-25; Muller, PRRD, 1:367-82, and the literature mentioned there. Rolf Scháfer, 
"Aristoteles/Aristotelismus V/2. Reformation und nachreformatorische Theologie," TRE, 
3:789-96; Cees Leijenhorst and Christoph Lüthy, "The Erosion of Aristotelianism. Confes- 
sional Physics in Early Modern Germany and the Dutch Republic,” in The Dynamics of Aris- 
totelian Natural Philosophy from Antiquity to the Seventeenth Century, ed. Cees Leijenhorst, 
Christoph Lüthy, Johannes M.M.H. Thijssen (Leiden, 2002), 375-411. See also the important 
survey of Wilhelm Schmidt-Biggemann, “Die Schulphilosophie in den reformierten Terri- 
torien," in Die Philosophie des 17. Jahrhunderts, 4:392-474. Paul Dibon, “Die Republik der 
Vereinigten Niederlande," in Die Philosophie des 17. Jahrhunderts, 2:42-86. The section on 
"Die philosophischen Lehrstátten" in Die Philosophie des 17. Jahrhunderts, vol. 3, England, 
6-34, deals with the "Schulphilosophie" education at “Oxford,” esp. E. Jennifer Ashworth, 
6-9; "Cambridge" by G.A. John Rogers, 10-12; "St. Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Edinburgh" 
by Christine M. Shepherd, 12-17; “Dublin” by Edmund J. Furlong, 17-18, and “Harvard” by 
Elizabeth F. Flower, 19-25. 

43 See, e.g., Voetius, “De theologia scholastica" [E. Rotarius, 22 February 1640], SDTh, 1: 
12-29, at 23: one of the formal characteristics of scholastic theology was "Quod scripturae, 
Patrum, Aristotelis dicta male versa, male lecta, male intellecta, saepe ab ipsis nec visa nec 
lecta, sed tantum aliena fide, allegent"; Howard Hotson, Commonplace Learning: Ramism 
and its German Ramifications, 1543-1630 (Oxford, 2007), 56-68. 

^* [srael, Radical Enlightenment, 16, 18, and chap. 2 (23-58); Muller, PRRD, 1:71; Hotson, 
Commonplace Learning, 22, citing Paul Dibon. 

45 On the term, see Muller, *'Christian Aristotelianism, " and Joseph S. Freedman, 
"Aristotle and the Content of Philosophy Instruction,” 234-36, at 234: “it is very difficult— 
if at all possible—to maintain that there is an 'Aristotelian' position with regard to the 
classification of philosophical disciplines in central Europe during the Reformation era. It 
remains to be demonstrated that there is any philosophical concept discussed during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries with respect to which there is a uniform 'Aristotelian' 
view. Textbooks that label themselves as ‘Peripatetic’ or ‘Aristotelian’ can differ markedly 
from one another in form and content...." 

46 Goudriaan, Reformed Orthodoxy and Philosophy, 32-36, 54—55. 
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philosophy unconditionally, but select the “best or most certain” ele- 
ments or, if certainty could not be reached, insights of high probability 
and usefulness, and adapt them to Christian theology.*” Andreas Essenius, 
a colleague of Voetius in Utrecht, described the manner in which these 
“Aristotelians” understood their Aristotelianism as follows: 


Those who are Christians... follow the Aristotelian philosophy insofar 
as it proceeds in a right manner according to reason, is not against Holy 
Writ, but consonant with it and subservient to it..., rather than Cartesian 
philosophy... .48 


Voetius also spoke about a philosophia sacra, that is, biblical philosophy.^? 
This philosophy seems to have a considerable overlap with "received 
philosophy," but it is also concerned specifically with philosophical ele- 
ments and implications in the Bible, and as a consequence it has a more 
outspoken Christian character than the “received philosophy and natu- 
ral theology" about which Voetius once stated that "it is common to the 
whole of Christianity, and even to the sounder and wiser pagans, Jews, 
and Muslims.”°° Biblical philosophy, in Voetius's definition, included 
philosophical tenets implied in the Bible as well as philosophical theories, 
most notably those of the received Aristotelian tradition, that are support- 
ive of or at least compatible with biblical teachings. In this manner, the 
usefulness of philosophy for theology was firmly established, while total 
autonomy was nevertheless denied to it. 

The usefulness of Aristotelian eclecticism consisted in various points. 
Insofar as Christian Aristotelianism was an inheritance of the Middle Ages, 
it constituted a common framework of philosophical thought that had 
been in use for centuries and was still adopted by Roman Catholics and 
the Protestant confessions alike. Such a widely shared language and frame 


47 Goudriaan and De Niet, "Voetius' Introductio ad philosophiam sacram," 55. 

48 Andreas Essenius, Disputationis practicae de conscientia, pars 9 (Utrecht, 1667), thesis 
58: "Qui Christiani sunt, atque interim sequuntur Philosophiam Aristotelicam, quatenus 
ea secundum rationem recte procedure, et SS. Literis non adversari, sed consonare, et 
inservire deprehenditur, potius quam Cartesianam...." Cf. Disputatio theologica decima- 
quinta de conscientia (Utrecht, 1668), thesis 98: *Nobis nulli in Philosophia Peripatetica 
deprehendi errores placent, nec ulla veritas in Cartesiana displicet." 

49 Goudriaan and De Niet, "Voetius' Introductio ad philosophiam sacram." 

50 Voetius, "De atheismo, pars quarta" [G. de Bruyn, 13 July 1639], SDTh, 1185: “com- 
munis ac receptae philosophiae ac theologiae naturalis (quae toti Christianismo immo 
et sanioribus et sapientioribus Gentilibus, Iudaeis, Mahumedistis communis est)." Cf. 
the cautious remarks in “De gentilismo et vocatione gentium, pars secunda" [R. Heysius, 
15 December 1638], SDTh 2:604-5. 
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of reference was an important advantage of Christian Aristotelianism.5! 
Another important point concerned scientific method. Aristotelianism 
emphasized logic and scholastic method, and this counted as a strong 
point, t00.°? Voetius, however, went further and emphasized the useful- 
ness of Aristotelianism—over against Platonism—in the area of “meta- 
physical, physical, ethical, and political matters.”°® 

As far as the Aristotelian ethics mentioned by Voetius is concerned, it 
should be noted that a number of theologians from such widely diverg- 
ing backgrounds such as Peter Martyr Vermigli and Anthonius Walaeus 
all commented on the Nicomachean Ethics.5+ Both Vermigli and Walaeus 
confronted Aristotle's teachings with the norm of biblical Christianity: they 
could not be appropriated in an uncritical way.5> In Lambert Danaeus’s 
concept of ethics, Aristotle played a central role (alongside Stoicism),?® 
and the same can be said of the Reformed manuals of ethics in general.5” 
Aristotle was a considerable influence in political theory as well.5® Marcus 
Friedrich Wendelin authored a compendium in systematic theology, but 
he was also the author of a book on political science, the Institutiones 
politicae of 1645, thus constituting only one example of an author who 
produced theological books alongside scholarly writings in nontheological 


5! Goudriaan, Reformed Orthodoxy and Philosophy, 33. 

52 See, Goudriaan, Reformed Orthodoxy and Philosophy, 34. 

53 Goudriaan, Reformed Orthodoxy and Philosophy, 34. 

54 Peter Martyr Vermigli, Commentary on Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics, ed. Emidio 
Campi and Joseph C. McLelland (Kirksville, Mo., 2006), xi; on more sixteenth-century Ref- 
ormation commentaries, Antonius Walaeus, Compendium ethicae Aristotelicae, ad normam 
veritatis christianae revocatum (Leiden, 1625); John Monfasani, “Antonius de Waele," in 
Cambridge Translations of Renaissance Philosophical Texts, ed. Jill Kraye (Cambridge, 1997), 
1120-29. On ethics in Reformed orthodoxy, see Christoph Strohm, Ethik im frühen Calvinis- 
mus. Humanistische Einflüsse, philosophische, juristische und theologische Argumentationen 
sowie mentalitütsgeschichtliche Aspekte am Beispiel des Calvin-Schülers Lambertus Danaeus 
(Berlin, 1996); Donald Sinnema, "The Discipline of Ethics in Early Reformed Orthodoxy,” 
Calvin Theological Journal 28 (1993): 10-44; M.W.F. Stone, "The Adoption and Rejection of 
Aristotelian Moral Philosophy in Reformed ‘Casuistry,’” in Humanism and Early Modern 
Philosophy, ed. Jill Kraye and M.W.F. Stone (London, 2000), 59-90; the problem-solving 
potential of eclecticism is highlighted by Andreas Blank, “Justice and the Eclecticism of 
Protestant Ethics, 1580-1610,” Studia Leibnitiana 40 (2008): 223-38. 

55 Joseph C. McLelland, introduction to Vermigli, Commentary on Aristotle’s Nico- 
machean Ethics, ix-xxx; Monfasani, “Antonius de Waele,” 120, and Krop, “Philosophy and 
the Synod of Dordt.” 

56 Strohm, Ethik im frühen Calvinismus, 91-159. 

57 Sinnema, “Discipline of Ethics.” 

58 H. Wansink, Politieke wetenschappen aan de Leidse Universiteit 1575-1650 (Utrecht, 
1981), 117-41; E.H. Kossmann, Political Thought in the Dutch Republic. Three Studies (Amster- 
dam, 2000), 27-51. 
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disciplines.®? An analysis of the Reformed contribution to the various sub- 
disciplines of practical philosophy falls outside of the scope of this arti- 
cle, but it is indicative of the generally positive evaluation of philosophy 
among the Reformed orthodox that they did actually contribute to the 
scholastic development of these branches of philosophy. Aristotle was a 
significant point of orientation in most of these areas. 

The material contribution of this “Aristotelian” Christian philosophy to 
theology is a complex issue, and here only a few points can be mentioned.®° 
In the first place, the empirical orientation of Aristotelianism made it use- 
ful to Reformed theology, and further represented a significant difference 
over against Cartesian metaphysics. Sense experience stood at the basis 
of knowledge. This conviction, which was of fundamental importance in 
Aristotle, shaped the philosophy of many Reformed thinkers who stated, 
in line with major scholastic thinkers such as Thomas Aquinas, that noth- 
ing can be known by the intellect unless it is experienced beforehand. 
This philosophical attitude dovetailed nicely with the biblical notion that 
God is known from the created world. The emphasis on sense experience 
could go hand in hand with a preference for cosmological and causal 
arguments for God’s existence that were based, with more or less abstrac- 
tion, upon observations of the extramental world. Descartes’s metaphys- 
ics abstained from such cosmological arguments.® 

Another example of a clearly Aristotelian way of thinking concerns the 
distinction between matter and form. It is a basic Aristotelian notion that 
things are composed of matter and form. This is true of medieval scholas- 
ticism as well, even though the history of the medieval discussions shows 


59 M. Fridericus Wendelin, Institutionum politicarum libri tres (Amsterdam, 1645). On 
Wendelin, see Michael Korthaus, “Wendelin, Marcus Friedrich," RGG, 8:1454. On Wende- 
lin's philosophical views, see Joseph S. Freedman, "Philosophical Writings on the Family 
in Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century Europe," Journal of Family History 27 (2002): 
292-342, at 297-98; Horst Dreitzel, "Von Melanchthon zu Pufendorf. Versuch über Typen 
und Entwicklung der philosophischen Ethik im protestantischen Deutschland zwischen 
Reformation und Aufklärung,” in Spätrenaissance-Philosophie in Deutschland, 1570-1650. 
Entwürfe zwischen Humanismus und Konfessionalisierung, okkulten Traditionen und Schul- 
metaphysik, ed. Martin Mulsow (Tübingen, 2009), 321-98, at 381-82. 

60 An insightful discussion of the reception of Aristotle in Christian thought from the 
patristic era until modernity is given, for instance, by Pannenberg, Theologie und Philoso- 
phie, 77-89. For what follows, see the discussion of Voetius in Goudriaan, Reformed Ortho- 
doxy and Philosophy. 

61 Cf Israel, Radical Enlightenment, 16-17, 479. On the empiricism of the Reformed 
thinker Gerard de Vries, see, e.g., Paul Schuurman, “Continuity and Change in the empiri- 
cism of John Locke and Gerardus de Vries (1648-1705),” History of European Ideas 33 
(2007): 292-304. 
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a wide range of variations and disagreements.9? The form, making a thing 
into what it essentially is, needs the passive matter which makes up the 
concrete, individual thing. In theology the Aristotelian conceptuality of 
matter-form was useful in the doctrine of creation, where the different 
species of the created beings (Genesis 1) could easily be identified with the 
Aristotelian forms. While the Aristotelian notion of the eternity of matter 
was, of course, unacceptable from a Christian standpoint, the Aristotelian 
matter-form distinction could still function very well as a conceptual tool 
for the interpretation of a number of biblical data. Here again, there was 
a significant difference with respect to Cartesianism. The latter’s denial 
of the forms and the explanation of natural phenomena in terms of mat- 
ter and motion was fundamentally different, and was more difficult to 
reconcile with created species.5? The form was one of the areas in which 
Aristotle's teleological way of thinking came to expression. The form as 
the essence of the thing is also the destination to which the thing is to 
attain. Here, too, a clear contrast with the Cartesian mechanist approach 
became evident: final causality was one of the disputed points in the early 
controversy between some Reformed theologians and Descartes.9* 
Reformed theologians could apply the Aristotelian consideration of 
things in terms of matter and form to the human being also. If humans 
consist of soul and body, "Aristotelian" theologians interpreted the soul 
as form and the body as matter. Even Descartes, in spite of his opposi- 
tion to the form-matter distinction, continued to think in these terms. 
For Reformed orthodox Aristotelians, if form (soul) and matter (body) are 
both equally necessary components of the human being, the body was 
appreciated as fundamentally more than just a “prison” of the soul, to use 
Plato's expression. The application of the form-soul conceptuality implied 
a positive appreciation of the body. Moreover, the notion that form and 
matter are interdependent and cannot exist in separation from each other 
could be read theologically as underlining the significance of the resurrec- 
tion of the body. But the need of coexistence of form (soul) and matter 


$2 See Robert Pasnau, “Form and Matter," in Cambridge History of Medieval Philosophy, 
ed. Robert Pasnau and Christina Van Dyke, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 2010), 2:35-646. 

$3 On this subject the fundamental work is J.A. van Ruler, The Crisis of Causality. Voetius 
and Descartes on God, Nature and Change (Leiden, 1995). Cf. Goudriaan, Reformed Ortho- 
doxy and Philosophy, 113-25, with references. 

$4 See, e.g., Van Ruler Crisis of Causality, esp. chaps. 3 and 5; Jacobus Revius, Methodi 
cartesianae consideratio theologica (Leiden, 1647), 32-35, in Jacobus Revius, A Theological 
Examination of Cartesian Philosophy. Early Criticisms (1647), ed. Aza Goudriaan (Leiden, 
2002), 133-34. Pannenberg, Theologie und Philosophie, 72—74. 
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(body) could not be admitted without further qualifications, since that 
would jeopardize the immortality of the soul and its continued existence 
after the death of the body. Some degree of substantiality needed to be 
attributed to the soul in order to solve the problem. Defining the soul as 
an “incomplete substance,” as for example Voetius did, contributed two 
points: by declaring the substance incomplete, Voetius implied that the 
soul as such needs the body to some extent; however, by declaring the 
soul to be a substance, he expressed that the death of the body does not 
impair the continued existence of the soul.55 


PETER RAMUS 


The philosophy of Peter Ramus had a considerable number of followers 
among Reformed thinkers. At the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
“most Ramists (though by no means all) were ‘Calvinists’ "—but this is 
not to say that Ramism dominated Reformed philosophical thought, for 
major Reformed schools in places such as Geneva, Leiden, Groningen, and 
Heidelberg did not adhere to the philosophy of Ramus.®® All the same, 
Ramus's writings were very popular and were frequently reprinted, thus 
suggesting a "victory march of the method of Peter Ramus at the begin- 
ning of modernity."57 Ramism was the philosophical approach favored 
in Lausanne. It influenced the initial curriculum at Leiden, although in 
1583 Aristotle became central in philosophical education there.9? Impor- 
tant Puritan writers such as William Perkins and William Ames adopted 


65 Goudriaan, Reformed Orthodoxy and Philosophy, 234-47. 

$6 Hotson, Commonplace Learning, 16—25, at 19; see also 108-14. For recent scholar- 
ship on Ramus and his influence, see Hotson's work as well as the following footnotes; 
cf. also Joseph S. Freedman, “Ramus and the Use of Ramus at Heidelberg within the Con- 
text of Schools and Universities in Central Europe, 1572-1622," in Späthumanismus und 
reformierte Konfession. Theologie, Jurisprudenz und Philosophie in Heidelberg an der Wende 
zum 17. Jahrhundert, ed. Christoph Strohm et al. (Tübingen, 2006), 93-126; Strohm, “Ramus, 
Petrus (Pierre de la Ramée) (1515-1572),” TRE 2829-133. 

$7 Christoph Strohm, "Theologie und Zeitgeist. Beobachtungen zum Siegeszug der 
Methode des Petrus Ramus am Beginn der Moderne,” Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 110 
(1999), 352-371, at 353. 

$8 Hotson, Commonplace Learning, 20. 

$9 Hotson, Commonplace Learning, 53—55. Pierre Dibon, "L'influence de Ramus aux uni- 
versités néerlandaises du XVII* siécle," in Regards sur la Hollande du siécle d'or (Naples, 
1990), 79-85, at 83-84. 
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Ramism, and a number of historians have pointed to the existence of a 
close relationship between Ramism and Puritanism.”° 

Why was Ramism considered illuminating and helpful? One reason 
was its pedagogical usefulness; another was that order was its primary 
concern.” Thus, according to Christoph Strohm, the “special attractive- 
ness of Ramism" was that it fully honored the “desire for order,” and this 
order was achieved by “a method of definitions and (mostly dichotomous) 
distinctions.” Giving definitions and making distinctions was central in 
the Ramist view of the disciplines and arts. Ramus developed dialectics 
as “a fully valid method of acquiring material knowledge (inventio) ...in 
a deductive way: first, a superior concept is determined in a precise man- 
ner (definitio); its implications are then further developed in a descending 
series of dichotomies (divisio); in this way it becomes possible to show 
the rational order that is inherent in the empirical world."? The need 
for this method of making order visible was felt in biblical exegesis and 
everywhere else. The relationship between individual elements (textual 
and otherwise), the immediate context, and the wider context needed to 
be mapped out conceptually as well as graphically. This went along with 
the further attempt of Ramism to bring order to everyday life. The latter 
desire was particularly compatible with Reformed theology, and can be 
seen in the work of the Puritan theologian William Perkins."^ The practi- 
cal focus of Perkins's theological work, and that of William Ames, is evi- 
dent in their definition of theology as a doctrine that is conducive to and 
instructive about living for God—a definition that they owed to Ramus.?5 


70 Elizabethanne Boran, “Ramism in Trinity College, Dublin, in the Early Seventeenth 
Century," in The Influence of Petrus Ramus. Studies in Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century 
Philosophy and Sciences, ed. Mordechai Feingold et al. (Basel, 2001), 177-99, noting, at 199, 
that an "essentially symbiotic nature of the relationship of Ramism and Puritanism" can 
be seen "in the early curriculum" of Trinity College Dublin. W.J. Op 't Hof speaks about “de 
in het gereformeerd Piétisme zo invloedrijke filosofie van Ramus," in Het gereformeerd Pie- 
tisme (Houten, 2005), 104, with reference to Ames. On Ames, see also Dibon, "l'influence 
de Ramus," 83; and Theo Verbeek, "Notes on Ramism in the Netherlands," in The Influence 
of Petrus Ramus, 38-53, at 40 and 53. 

71 Uwe Kordes, “Otho Casmanns Anthropologie (1594/96). Frömmigkeit, Empirie und 
der Ramismus,” in Spätrenaissance-Philosophie in Deutschland, 1570-1650, ed. Martin Mul- 
sow (Tübingen, 2009), 195-210, at 200. 

72 Strohm, “Theologie und Zeitgeist,” 358, 368. 

73 Martin Ohst, “Ramus, Petrus,” in RGG, 7:33-34, at 34. Cf. Hotson, Commonplace Lear- 
ning, 44-46. 

7^ Strohm, “Theologie und Zeitgeist,” 361-63, 370. 

75 Karl Reuter, Wilhelm Amesius, der führende Theologe des erwachenden reformierten 
Pietismus (Neukirchen, 1940), 26-27; Strohm, “Theologie und Zeitgeist,” 360. 
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Nevertheless, a considerable number of Reformed theologians, even 
those who—like Gisbertus Voetius— were greatly concerned about prac- 
tical piety, resisted the philosophy of Ramus. Voetius disagreed with the 
Ramus-inspired rejection of metaphysics by William Ames. The logic 
of Ramus, as Voetius saw it, failed to provide the specific assistance of 
which theology was in need. Ramus admittedly was to be taken seriously 
in disciplines such as rhetoric and mathematics, but metaphysics was 
not his forte. Neither Ramus nor his followers had made a serious effort 
to develop a version of metaphysics that could be put at the service of 
Reformed theology." This deficiency of not offering a functional support 
for theology, in combination with the absence of a metaphysical appa- 
ratus, had been diagnosed by others before Voetius, among whom Keck- 
ermann ranked as one of the foremost.” Lack of originality was another 
flaw: as Keckermann had noted, Ramus took many of his criticisms of 
Aristotle from Louis Vives without sufficiently paying tribute to him.’8 
When answering the question as to which philosophical system served 
Reformed theology best, Voetius argued that Christian Aristotelianism 
was not only much better than Platonism and Stoicism, but also that it 
surpassed the philosophy of Ramus. It was superior, he felt, because it 
contained the irrefutable principles of natural reason, a strong methodol- 
ogy, better support for philosophical thinking on a biblical basis, useful 
tools for a more adequate understanding of scholastic theology, and an 
excellent arsenal against heresy.’? Thus, at least in Voetius's theology, the 
rejection of Ramism had both philosophical and theological reasons, and 
was motivated by a combination of pedagogical and conservative catholic 
considerations. 


RENÉ DESCARTES AND CARTESIANISM 


While Aristotelianism was the dominant force in European philosophy for 
most of the seventeenth century, its dominance came to be increasingly 


76 Gisbertus Voetius, Diatribae de theologia, philologia, historia et philosophia sacra 
(Utrecht, 1668), 22-27. 

77 Hotson, Commonplace Learning, 140-44. Keckermann had been educated in the 
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78 Voetius, "De docta ignorantia, pars altera," SDTh, 3:686. Cf. Hotson, Commonplace 
Learning, ging, cf. 151. 

79 Aza Goudriaan and Cornelis A. de Niet, “Gisbertus Voetius’ ‘Introductio ad Philosop- 
hiam Sacram,” Geschiedenis van de wijsbegeerte in Nederland 14 (2003): 25-56, at 55-56. 
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contested by the philosophical movement inaugurated by René Descartes. 
Cartesian philosophy caused a division among Reformed thinkers.°° Reac- 
tions were mixed, with critical rejections dominating the field in the first 
years following the publication of the Discours de la méthode (1637) and 
the Meditationes de prima philosophia (1641). There were also prominent 
theologians, however, who attempted to integrate Cartesianism into 
Reformed theology, and it is safe to say that Cartesianism, in one way or 
another, had a considerable impact on Reformed theology.®! 

The history of the early reception of Descartes’s philosophy has been 
studied extensively. In this brief survey the main theological attitudes 
toward Cartesianism are most relevant—the major objections for the 
Reformed antagonists of Cartesianism, and the main attractions for its 
Reformed adherents. 

The contents of the critique can be learned from Latin works written 
by such different authors as Martin Schoock, Jacobus Revius, Melchior 
Leydekker, Petrus van Mastricht, Samuel Maresius and quite a few oth- 
ers.?? In the Dutch context, authors such as Suetonius Tranquillus (that is, 


80 On Lutheran and Roman Catholic thinkers, see, e.g., Israel, Radical Enlightenment, 
esp. chap. 2. 
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land); Simo Knuuttila, "Schweden und Finnland,” 41227-45, at 1242-45; Carl Henrik Koch, 
“Dänemark,” 41246-55, at 1251-55; Ferenc L. Lendvai, “Unterungarn,” 4: 1373-82, at 1381-82. 
See also Wiep van Bunge, From Stevin to Spinoza. An Essay on Philosophy in the Seventeenth- 
Century Dutch Republic (Leiden, 2001); Rienk Vermij, The Calvinist Copernicans. The Recep- 
tion of the New Astronomy in the Dutch Republic, 1575-1750) (Amsterdam, 2002); Israel, 
Radical Enlightenment, chap. 2; Beck, Gisbertus Voetius, 60-90. 

82 Martin Schoock, Admiranda methodus novae philosophiae Renati des Cartes (Utrecht, 
1643); French trans. and commentary by Theo Verbeek, Querelle, 153-320; see also Ver- 
beek, Descartes and the Dutch. Jacobus Revius, Methodi cartesianae consideratio theologica 
(Leiden, 1648), together with five anti-Cartesian disputations edited in Revius, A Theo- 
logical Examination. Between 1648 and 1655 Revius authored a number of additional anti- 
Cartesian works in which he defended and elaborated his objections against criticisms 
of Cartesians such as Johannes Clauberg, Tobias Andreae, and Christopher Wittich; on 
Revius’s polemics against Cartesianism, see Verbeek, Descartes and the Dutch; Verbeek, 
"Le context historique des Notae in programma quoddam,” in Descartes et Regius. Autour 
de l'Explication de l'esprit humain, ed. Theo Verbeek (Amsterdam, 1993), 1-33, and Enny 
de Bruijn, Eerst de waarheid, dan de vrede. Jacobus Revius 1586-1658 (Zoetermeer, 2012), 
chap. 8. Melchior Leydekker, Fax veritatis seu exercitationes ad nonnullas controversias 
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probably, Gisbertus Voetius), Leonard Ryssenius, Henricus Brink, Jacobus 
Koelman, and others attacked Cartesian thought in the vernacular.83 Such 
works give a good impression of the elements of Cartesian philosophy 
that were objectionable to Reformed theologians. Another possible way 
to identify controversial issues is to look for official civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal condemnations of Cartesian positions.?^ The most significant of such 
condemnations occurred in January 1676. At that time the curators of 
the University of Leiden, together with the burgomasters of the city, offi- 
cially forbade the teaching of twenty-one theses.®° The forbidden views 
were considered to have been inspired either by Cartesian and Cartesian- 
inspired philosophies, or else by the theology of Johannes Cocceius. Some 
of these theses deserve to be mentioned as illustrations of major theologi- 
cal issues in the Reformed reception of Cartesian philosophy. 

A number of the theses concerned Cartesian metaphysics. Cartesian 
doubt was one such issue. The curators and the burgomasters forbade 
the teaching that “everything should be doubted, even the existence of 


quae hodie in Belgio potissimum moventur (Leiden, 1677). Petrus van Mastricht, Novitatum 
cartesianarum gangraena (Amsterdam, 1677). Samuel Maresius, De abusu philosophiae car- 
tesianae, surrepente et vitando in rebus theologicis et fidei dissertatio theologica (1670) repr., 
with preface by Giulia Belgioioso and introduction by Igor Agostini and Massimiliano 
Savini (Hildesheim, 2009). 

83 Suetonius Tranquillus, Staat des geschils, over de Cartesiaansche philosophie (Utrecht, 
1656); Tranquillus, Nader openinge van eenige stucken in de Cartesiaensche philosophie 
raeckende de H. theologie (Leiden, 1656); Tranquillus, Den overtuyghden Cartesiaen (Leiden, 
1656); Verdedichde oprechticheyt van Suetonius Tranquillus (Leiden, 1656). On these pam- 
phlets, see, e.g., Beck, Gisbertus Voetius, 77-86. Leonard Ryssenius, De oude rechtsinnige 
waerheyt verdonckert, en bedeckt door Des Cartes, Coccejus, Wittich, Burman, Wolzogen, Per- 
izon, Groenewegen, Allinga, etc., en nu weder opgeheldert, en ontdeckt (Middelburg, 1674). 
Henricus Brink, Toet-steen der waarheid en der dwalingen van de Cocceaansche en Carte- 
siaansche verschillen (Amsterdam, 1685). Jacobus Koelman, Het vergift der Cartesiaansche 
philosophie grondig ontdekt (Amsterdam, 1692). 

84 Such an approach to seventeenth-century historical theology more generally is cho- 
sen by Jan Willem Veltkamp, who focuses on an ecclesiastical case, the so-called Walcheren 
Articles of 1693, in De menschlijcke reeden onmaetiglijck gelaudeert. De Walcherse Artikelen 
1693 tegen de achtergrond van de Vroege Verlichting in de Republiek (Utrecht, 2011). 

85 The theses are published in, inter alia, Molhuysen, Bronnen tot de geschiedenis der 
Leidsche Universiteit, ed. P.C. Molhuysen (The Hague, 1918), 3:319-21. For a discussion of 
the theses in their historical context, see Thomas Arthur McGahagan, “Cartesianism in the 
Netherlands, 1639-1676: The New Science and the Calvinist Counter-Reformation” (Ph.D. 
diss., University of Pennsylvania, 1976), chap. 6, esp. 344-74, and references. From the side 
of the supporters of the resolution, a list was compiled of the authors who had proposed 
the censured teachings. This “Noodige aenwysinge, by welke auteuren te vinden zijn de 
voornoemde twintich schadelijcke position van nieuwigheden in de religie” is printed in 
Abraham Heidanus, Consideratien over eenige saecken onlanghs voorgevallen in de Univer- 
siteyt binnen Leyden, 2nd ed. (Amsterdam, 1676), 151-72 (the second thesis of Molhuysen’s 
list of twenty-one theses; in Molhuysen, Bronnen, 3:320, is omitted here. 
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God—and be doubted in such a way as to consider them false."96 This 
was a clear reference to Descartes’s metaphysical doubt of everything 
including God, a doubt which for Descartes meant more than just a sus- 
pension of judgement, for doubting something meant considering it to 
be false.?? Doubt was discussed in the Discours de la méthode (1637), the 
Meditationes de prima philosophia (1641), and in the Principia philosophiae 
(1643). The 1676 Reformed rejection of Cartesian doubt in Leiden was by 
no means new. During the Leiden crisis of 1647-48 both the philosopher 
Adam Stuart and the theologian Jacobus Revius attacked Cartesian doubt 
for different reasons. Doubt contradicted the biblical command of faith, 
and the specific targeting of sense experience contravened the biblical 
reliance on the basic truthfulness of the human senses. Moreover, because 
Cartesian doubt went so far as to target the existence of God, it was radi- 
cally incompatible with the human duty to believe God without question. 
For Revius, Descartes's doubt not merely as the suspension of judgement, 
but was the presumption of the nonexistence of objects, which made 
Cartesian doubt of God a form of temporary atheism.®® Cartesian doubt 
remained objectionable to Reformed thinkers throughout the seventeenth 
century, as is evidenced in the writings of Gisbertus Voetius, Jacobus 
Koelman, Melchior Leydekker, Petrus van Mastricht, and others.$? Even 
major Reformed sympathizers with Descartes, such as Johannes Clauberg, 


$6 Thesis 19, in Molhuysen, Bronnen, 3:320: "De omnibus rebus esse dubitandum, etiam 
de Dei existentia, et ita dubitandum ut habeantur pro falsis." 

87 This aspect of Cartesian doubt, which presupposes the falsity of the object of doubt, 
was emphasized by Revius, Methodi cartesianae consideratio theologica, 39-45 (Jacobus 
Revius, A Theological Examination, 136—40). 

88 For these and other arguments, see the Latin texts edited in Revius, A Theological 
Examination, 63-70, which include Analectorum theologicorum disputatio XXI, de cogni- 
tione Dei prima, February 1647) 136—44, 149-53; and Methodi cartesianae consideratio theo- 
logica, 1648, chaps. 6 and 9. Cf. Verbeek, Descartes and the Dutch, 40-41, 49-50; Wereld 
van Descartes, 87-89. Adam Stuart, Thesium metaphysicarum de Deo, disputatio secunda 
(Leiden, 1647); this disputation was held in December; the theses were defended by Isaac 
Grommé) (with thanks to Dénes Dienes). 

$9 Th. Verbeek, "Jacobus Koelman en de filosofie zijner dagen," Documentatieblad 
Nadere Reformatie 20 (1996): 62-71, at 67-69. Voetius, “De fide, conscientia, theologia dubi- 
tante (Petrus Laccher, u February 1657),” SDTh 3:834-69, at 841-45, 849-69; Leydekker, 
Fax veritatis, 1-15; Van Mastricht, Gangraena, 13-33. The others include, for example, the 
Lutheran theologian Johann Adam Osiander, Collegium considerationum in dogmata theo- 
logica cartesianorum (Stuttgart, 1684), 1-14; on Osiander (1622-97), see Hermann Ehmer in 
RGG 6:721. In the early eighteenth century Zacharias Grapius of Rostock still wrote against 
Cartesian doubt concerning God's existence; Theologia recens controversa, 2nd ed. (Ros- 
tock, 1713), 7-10. 
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Adriaan Heereboord, and Johannes de Raey, weakened or reinterpreted 
Cartesian doubt.99 

Extramental objects being unable to withstand metaphysical doubt, 
Cartesian prima philosophia dispensed with the cosmological and causal 
arguments for God’s existence. For Reformed theologians who, in line 
with Pauline and other scriptural texts, accepted that God is known from 
his works, it was an unacceptable element of Cartesian philosophy to 
reject a knowledge of God that has extramental objects as its point of 
departure. This is unambiguously expressed by such anti-Cartesians as 
Revius and Voetius, to name only a few.?! Even a Cartesian theologian like 
the Leiden professor Abraham Heidanus was unwilling to accept a total 
denial of cosmologically mediated knowledge of God. He therefore argued 
that the Cartesian refusal of this cosmological approach was meant to be 
operational only in a limited way.?? 

Another teaching censured by the 1676 declaration was the assump- 
tion “that humans have an adequate idea of God."9? From the perspec- 
tive of Descartes, this objection was not applicable insofar as he did not 
use the adjective “adequate” in this context. The claim of an adequate 
knowledge of God is clearly expressed in Spinoza’s Ethica, published a 
year after the Leiden censure.?^ Descartes did, however, say that humans 
have an idea of God, and he described that idea as preeminently "clear 
and distinct.” On both accounts he had been criticized by Reformed 
thinkers, who considered—in line with Thomas Aquinas, as some of 
them noted9?5—an idea in the sense of an intellectual image of God 


90 Verbeek, “Koelman,” 68; Verbeek, Descartes and the Dutch, 39-40. 

9! For Revius, see the corollaries of Analectorum theologicorum disputatio XXII, de cogni- 
tione Dei secunda, February 1647, in Revius, A Theological Examination, 77—78, and chap. 10 
of Methodi cartesianae consideratio theologica, 153—61; on Voetius, see Goudriaan, Reformed 
Orthodoxy and Philosophy, 76—77. 

92 Aza Goudriaan, “Die Rezeption des cartesianischen Gottesgedankens bei Abraham 
Heidanus," Neue Zeitschrift für systematische Theologie und Religionsphilosophie 38 (1996): 
167-97, at 169-71. 

93 Thesis 20 in Molhuysen, Bronnen, 3:320: “Homines habere ideam adaequatam de 
Deo." Cf. “Noodige aenwysinge,” 168—69, on the basis of a Dutch translation reading “which 
expresses [God's] essence such as it is in itself.” 

94 Spinoza, Ethica, 2, prop. 47; trans. Edwin Curley, ed., A Spinoza Reader: The Ethics 
and Other Works (Princeton, 1994), 145: "The human mind has an adequate knowledge of 
God's eternal and infinite essence." 

95 Van Mastricht, Gangraena, 204, quoting Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae, 1, q. 12, 
art. 2. Van Mastricht seems to follow Reiner Vogelsang, “Diatribe de idea Dei, secundum 
Cartesium, contra...Johannem de Bruyn,” in Specimen conflictus inter Reinerum Vogelsan- 
gium ...et Johannem de Bruin (Utrecht, 1669), 84. In this context Vogelsang referred to other 
scholastics as well, such as Durandus de St. Pourcain, Gregory of Valentia, and Francisco 
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problematic, and who took the assertion of its clarity and distinctness as 
an expression of pride incompatible with the apostolic admission that the 
Christian’s incomplete knowledge of God remains subject to confusion.?® 
Insofar as the “idea of God" was the crucial basis of the arguments for 
God's existence in Meditations 3 and 5, the Leiden rejection of the “idea 
of God" implied a critique of the Cartesian arguments for the existence 
of God. However, these two Cartesian arguments were not condemned 
explicitly and as such by the Leiden curators, although Reformed authors 
such as Martin Schoock, Jacobus Revius, and Gerard de Vries were highly 
critical of their argumentative value.?” Further, according to Voetius, the 
Cartesian argument of the third meditation involved *mere begging the 
question [petitiones principii], or else obscure or uncertain inferences."98 
Moreover, Descartes had not effectively prevented the objection that a 
thought process which convinced Descartes himself in his private subjec- 
tivity might very well be unable per se to prove God's existence to oth- 
ers in a universally valid way.?? On the other hand, even a critic such as 
Petrus van Mastricht wholeheartedly endorsed the ontological argument 
of the fifth meditation. He considered it a genuinely Reformed position to 
acknowledge “the proposition ‘God exists' to be evident." Accordingly, he 
approved of Descartes's view that God's existence is obvious to anybody 
who considers that God's existence belongs to his essence.!00 Gerard de 


Suárez. Voetius referred to the scholastics of his own day in "De modis cognoscendi Deum, 
pars quinta" (Arnoldus Laeckervelt, 9 December 1665), SDTh 5:484-91, at 490-91. 

96 See, e.g., Revius, Methodi cartesianae consideratio theologica, 109-13, in A Theological 
Examination, 173—75; an extensive discussion is given by Voetius in the context of a series 
of disputations "On the ways in which God is known," originally held in November and 
December 1665: “De modis cognoscendi Deum,” parts 4-6, SDTh 5:484-525. 

97 Theo Verbeek, René Descartes et Martin Schoock, La querelle d'Utrecht. Textes établies, 
traduits et annotés (Paris, 1988), 270—76. Revius, Methodi cartesianae consideratio theolog- 
ica, 71-86 and 103-20, in A Theological Examination, 153-61 and 171-80. Gerard de Vries, 
Exercitationes rationales de Deo divinisque perfectionibus, and ed. (Utrecht, 1690), 13-17. 

98 Voetius, "De atheismo, pars quarta" (Gualterus de Bruyn, 13 July 1639), SDTh 1:214: 
“ineptire, et seipsum ac veritatem involvere meris petitionibus principii, aut obscuris aut 
incertis consequentiis, quales Cogito ergo sum, Et, cujus idea est in me, illud ipsum, etc. 
inducto prius scepticismo, omnique notitia naturali insita, et acquisita erasa, aut per dubi- 
tationem sequestrata, nec non negatis et ereptis omnibus principiis ac demonstrationibus 
antehac toti Christianismo usitatis, et quidem convenienter scripturis. . . ." 

99 Voetius, "De modis cognoscendi Deum, pars quarta" (Adrianus Laeckervelt, 9 
December 1665), SDTh 5:477-83, at 482; cf. "De modis cognoscendi Deum, pars sexta" 
(Johannes Clapmuts, 16 December 1665; Appendicula), SDTh 5:491-525, at 522-23: an athe- 
ist will deny, and persist in denying, Descartes's subjective claims. 

100 Van Mastricht, Gangraena, 202-3: “Reformati cum Scholasticis juxta et Cartesianis 
agnoscunt propositionem Deus existit, esse per se notam, hoc est, non tantum necessariae 
et infallibilis veritatis, sed etiam sic notam, ut, modo termini sint perspecti, ab omnibus 
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Vries, however, himself another former student of Voetius,!?! rejected the 
argument, attributing to it a merely hypothetical status: if God exists, He 
exists necessarily.!9? 

With respect to the doctrine of God, the Leiden curators and burgomas- 
ters listed a few other theories related to Cartesianism. One of these was 
the view that the omnipresence of God was identical with the “most effica- 
cious will of God by which He sustains and governs everything that must 
be explained on the basis of the operation by which He produces some- 
thing outside Himself.”!0® The identification of omnipresence and God's 
operative power was a well-known controversial topic that had acquired 
new urgency on account of the Cartesian dualism between thinking and 
extended substances: if God's essence consists in cogitatio as opposed 
to extensio, the essential omnipresence of God becomes a problem that 
some Cartesian thinkers tried to solve by interpreting omnipresence as 
God's operari ad extra.?* Another controversial issue of the doctrine of 
God was Cartesian voluntarism. The Leiden curators did not reject spe- 
cifically the Cartesian doctrine of the creation of eternal truths, but they 
targeted another aspect of the same Cartesian emphasis on arbitrariness 
in theology. Thesis 17 condemned the hypothesis “that God can deceive, 
if he wants to."105 This may have been directed against Cartesians such as 
Lambertus van Velthuysen, Louis Wolzogen, and Petrus Allinga, but also 
against Descartes himself, who stated that a “deception by words (verbale 


citra contradictionem admittatur. Adeoque e summa Dei perfectione, quae subjectum 
ingreditur propositionis, recte a Cartesianis confici existentiam Dei, neque enim citra 
contradictionem concipi potest ens summe perfectum, quod destituatur existentiae per- 
fectione. Unde ambabus ulnis amplectimur argumentum Cartesii Medit. V. Quid ex se est 
apertius quam summum ens esse, sive Deum, ad cujus solius essentiam pertinet existentia, 
existere." The quotation is from René Descartes, Oeuvres de Descartes. VII, Meditationes 
de prima philosophia, new ed., ed. Charles Adam and Jules Tannery (Paris, 1996), 69.7-9 
(hereafter Descartes, Meditationes, AT 7). 

101 Dictionary of Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century Dutch Philosophers, ed. Wiep van 
Bunge et al. (Bristol, 2003), s.v. "Vries, Gerard de (1648—1705)," 2052-55, at 1052. 

102 De Vries, Exercitationes rationales, 14: "Non jam categorice doces, Deum existere, 
quod negat Atheus; sed tantum concludis hypothetice Deum, si existat, et quidem ideae 
similis, existere necessario: sive, non ipsam Dei, quia et quatenus in idea repraesentatur, 
existentiam; sed ejusdem, casu quo talis existit, qualis in idea offertur, existentiae neces- 
sitatem, evincis." 

103 Thesis 8, in Molhuysen, Bronnen, 3:320: "Omnipraesentiam Dei esse efficacissimam 
Dei voluntatem, qua omnia sustentat ac gubernat, explicandam ab operatione, qua extra 
se aliquid producit." 

10^ Van Mastricht, Gangraena, 285-304. 

105 Thesis 17, in Molhuysen, Bronnen, 3:320: "Deum posse fallere, si velit." 
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mendacium)” would not, as far as he was concerned, be outside the scope 
of God's possible actions.!P® 

In the areas of epistemology and anthropology, the Leiden resolution 
also condemned Descartes’s claim that the correct method will make it 
possible to “avoid error.”!07 A critic like Revius had considered such a claim 
an expression of an overconfidence in human abilities that he qualified 
as Pelagian.!?? A similar Cartesian anthropological optimism was targeted 
in another thesis on the Leiden curators' list: the notion that the human 
will is *nondetermined and as infinite as God's will as far as the range of 
objects is concerned”.!°9 Cartesian epistemology was considered a threat 
for another reason as well: the curators rejected the thesis "that clear and 
distinct perception is the norm and measure of truth in matters of faith."!!0 
The latter part of the sentence, the application to “matters of faith," could 
not be found in Descartes himself, but the attacked view was built upon 
the Cartesian premises regarding clear and distinct perception as an indi- 
cator of truth. In anthropology, the Leiden curators also distanced them- 
selves from the view "that the human soul is nothing but thinking, and that 
when it is taken away the human being is [still] able to live and move."!!! 
This position concerned another aspect of Cartesian dualism, according 
to which the essence of substances is determined either by thinking or 


106 These authors are cited by Van Mastricht, Gangraena, 270—74, who quotes Descartes, 
Meditationes de prima philosophia, AT 7:53.23-29 and, on the verbale mendacium, Des- 
cartes, Secundae responsiones, AT 7:143.13-17. See also Noodige aenwysinge, in Heidanus, 
Consideratien, 166-67. On this issue in Descartes and on the scholastic background, see 
Tullio Gregory, Genese de la raison classique de Charron à Descartes, trans. Marilene Raiola; 
preface by Jean-Robert Armogathe (Paris, 2000), 293-347. 

107 Thesis 18, in Molhuysen, Bronnen, 3:320: "Habere nos facultatem, qua cavere pos- 
sumus ne unquam erremus; errorem vero tantum esse in voluntate." 

108 Jacobus Revius, Statera philosophiae cartesianae (Leiden, [1650]), 224, with reference 
to René Descartes, Oeuvres de Descartes. VIII, Principia philosophiae, new ed., ed. Charles 
Adam and Jules Tannery (Paris, 1996), 69.7-9 (hereafter Descartes, Principia philosophiae, 
AT 8). Descartes, Principia philosophiae 1.6; AT 8:1.6.26-30. For a reconstruction of the 
anti-Pelagian argument against Descartes, see Aza Goudriaan, "Pelagianism and the Philo- 
sophical Orientation of Reformed Orthodoxy," in Frank and Selderhuis, Philosophie der 
Reformierten, 183-201. 

109 Thesis 16, in Molhuysen, Bronnen, 3:320: "Voluntatem hominis absolute liberam esse 
et indeterminatam ac aeque infinitam esse ratione obiectorum ac est Dei voluntas." On 
Descartes and infinite free will, see, e.g., Jean-Luc Marion, Sur la théologie blanche de Des- 
cartes. Analogie, création des vérités éternelles et fondement (Paris, 1981, 1991), 396—426. 

NO Thesis 7, in Molhuysen, Bronnen, 3:320: “In rebus fidei normam et mensuram esse 
claram et distinctam perceptionem." 

11 Thesis 14, in Molhuysen, Bronnen, 3:320: “Animam humanam nil nisi cogitationem 
esse eaque sublata posse hominem vivere et moveri." 
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by extension." In contrast with the soul of the Aristotelian theologians, 
the Cartesian soul is not an incomplete substance that needs to be united 
with the body, but a complete substance in itself." 

With respect to cosmology and creation, the Leiden curators con- 
demned both the view that “the world originated from seeds” and the 
view that “it is infinite in extension, so that it is impossible for more than 
one world to exist."!^ With respect to the origins of the world, Reformed 
anti-Cartesians opposed the hypothesis that the world as it is could have 
come into existence by matter and motion. This they considered an unpro- 
ductive and dangerous contradiction of the Genesis account of creation.!5 
Moreover, the Cartesian assumption of the indefiniteness or infinity of 
the world caused several problems, one of which had to do with God's 
omnipotence: if the world is infinite, God is not be able either to create 
more worlds or to move the present one to another location.!!6 

The curators' list of so-called Cartesian errors is selective, and the cho- 
sen order of propositions is sometimes puzzling. Still, it shows clearly 
that the theological opposition against Cartesianism covered a wide area 
of philosophical issues, the doctrine of Scripture, theology, cosmology, 
anthropology, and epistemology. But why did the protagonists of Carte- 
sian philosophy find it attractive? 

Historians have given various explanations for this phenomenon. Dis- 
satisfaction with the received Aristotelianism is one of them. Cartesianism 
was considered to be able, in a promising way, to use the words of Wiep 
van Bunge, "to serve as a framework for the sciences in general." More- 
over, academics could find “the Cartesian separation of philosophy from 
theology" appealing. Nonacademics emphasized "first and foremost Des- 
cartes’ mathematical expertise and the certainty, which his way of doing 
philosophy was able to produce." They surmised that this approach, when 
applied to politics, might have a unifying effect on the state as a whole.!!? 

Some of these factors are visible in the work of Reformed theologians. 
One example is Christoph Wittich, for whom one attraction to Descartes's 


1? Descartes, Principia philosophiae, 1, 53, AT 81. 25. For criticisms, see Van Mastricht, 
Gangraena, 423-32, 442-47; Melchior Leydekker, Fax veritatis, 330-40; Leonardus Rysse- 
nius, De oude rechtsinnige waerheyt, 52—55. 

113 Van Mastricht, Gangraena, 432-433. 

114 Theses 12 and 13, in Molhuysen, Bronnen, 3:320: “Mundum esse ortum ex seminibus. 
13 Eum extensione infinitum esse ita ut impossibile sit dari plures mundos." 

15 Cf. Goudriaan, Reformed Orthodoxy and Philosophy, 105-13. 

116 Van Mastricht, Gangraena, 362-79. 

17 For this section, see Van Bunge, From Stevin to Spinoza, 91-93. 
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philosophy, as Paul Dibon noted, consisted in the separation between 
theology and philosophy. Dibon also identified three other points: the 
criterion of clarity and distinctness, the argument “I think, therefore I 
am,” and Descartes's view of the passions.!? Here philosophical freedom 
and the issue of certainty (which is connected both with the cogito, and 
with clarity and distinctness as norm of truth) appear as major concerns. 
The separation of philosophy and theology was the main issue of Van 
Mastricht's Novitatum cartesianarum gangraena,\? and it was indeed 
a point made repeatedly by Cartesian theologians.!2° This is somewhat 
remarkable in that quite some specific elements of Cartesian first phi- 
losophy made their way into the theological works of Cartesians—both 
topics and exact references are listed in the later anti-Cartesian polemics 
of Leydekker, Van Mastricht, and Ryssenius. One of the elements which 
theologians imported were the arguments for the existence of God that 
Descartes developed in his Meditationes de prima philosophia. Abraham 
Heidanus, for example, integrated a version of the arguments of both the 
third and the fifth meditation in his posthumously published compen- 
dium of systematic theology, the Corpus theologiae christianae of 1687.1?! 
The Cartesian argument based on the idea of God in the mind of the ego 
and the so-called ontological argument of the fifth meditation were also 
taken up in Frans Burman's Synopsis theologiae??? Heidanus argued that 
the existence of God and the distinction between soul and body, the two 
central themes of the Meditationes de prima philosophia, were proven by 
Descartes in a most convincing manner, unparalleled in “power” and in 
“clarity and evidence.”!23 Numerous other Cartesian views could be added 
to create a list of philosophical items that were appropriated by theolo- 
gians. In epistemology, the Cartesian criterion of clarity and distinctness 


18 Pau] Dibon, “Der Cartesianismus in den Niederlanden,” 371-72. On Wittich, see also 
Schmidt-Biggemann, *Die Schulphilosophie," 443-45; Ulrich G. Leinsle, Einführung in die 
scholastische Theologie (Paderborn, 1995), 303-6; Paul Dibon, Regards sur la Hollande du 
siècle d'or (Naples, 1990), 700-711 and index; Roberto Bordoli, “Wittichius, Christophorus 
(1625-87),' in Dictionary of Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century Dutch Philosophers, 
21083-86. 

19 Van Mastricht, Notivatum cartesianarum gangraena, pt. 1. 

120 See Van Bunge, From Stevin to Spinoza, 49-54, 81-83, 91-92. Th. Verbeek, De vrijheid 
van de filosofie. Reflecties over een Cartesiaans thema (Utrecht, 1994). 

121 Goudriaan, “Rezeption,” 169-77. On Heidanus and early modern philosophy, see 
also Han van Ruler, “Reason Spurred by Faith: Abraham Heidanus and Dutch Philosophy," 
Geschiedenis van de wijsbegeerte in Nederland 12 (2001): 21-28. 

122 Frans Burman, Synopsis theologiae et speciatim foederum Dei, 2 vols. (Utrecht 1671— 
72), 1:89-92. 

123 Heidanus, Consideratien, 26. 
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moved theology into a more rationalistic and subjectivist direction. The 
Cartesian views of laws of nature (and God’s immutability) had an impact 
on the doctrine of creation. The Cartesian dualism affected the theologi- 
cal discussions of God, the world, the human soul and body, and angels.!?* 
The actual philosophical impact upon the theology of Cartesians suggests 
that their distinction between philosophy and theology was not meant to 
make sure that theology remains free from all philosophical influences. 
What rather seems to have been envisaged is an emancipation of phi- 
losophy from theological supervision—from being ancilla theologiae—in 
general, and from the heritage of eclectic Aristotelianism in particular. 


THOMAS HOBBES, LODEWIJK MEIJER, BENEDICT SPINOZA, AND 
ARNOLD GEULINCX 


Thomas Hobbes’s work De cive was banned by Roman Catholic authori- 
ties in 1654, with his other works being listed on the index of forbidden 
books at the beginning of the eighteenth century. In the Calvinistic Dutch 
Republic, the Hof of Holland on 19 July 1674 prohibited “Socinian and 
other harmful books” such as “[Thomas Hobbes’s] Leviathan, the Biblioth- 
eca of the Polish brethren who are called unitarians, [Lodewijk Meijer's] 
Philosophia sacrae scripturae interpres, as well as [Spinoza’s] Tractatus 
theologico-politicus.” These books were considered full of “calumnies 
against God, his attributes, and his adorable Trinity, against the divinity 
of Jesus Christ and his true satisfaction, the fundamental points of... true 
Christian religion, and...the authority of Holy Scripture." The Reformed 
city of Bern in Switzerland likewise included Hobbes's writings in a list of 
banned publications in 1698.12? 


7^ Leinsle, Einführung, 303-6. See also Van Mastricht, Gangraena, 165-98 (on clarity 
and distinctness); Van Bunge, From Stevin to Spinoza, 141 (dualism and spirits/angels); 
Goudriaan, "Rezeption," 184-92 (dualism and the doctrine of God); Goudriaan, Reformed 
Orthodoxy and Philosophy, 106-13 (creation, laws of nature), 238, 242, 243-57 (soul and 
body). 

125 Noel Malcolm, Aspects of Hobbes (Oxford, 2004), 470; Nikolaas Wiltens, Kerkelyk pla- 
kaat-boek behelzende de plakaaten, ordonnantien, ende resolution over de kerkelyke zaken, 
2 vols. (The Hague, 1722-35), 1:445-47, at 446. On banned philosophical books in the Dutch 
context, see, e.g., Jonathan Israel, “The Banning of Spinoza's Works in the Dutch Republic 
(1670-1678),” in Disguised and Overt Spinozism. Papers Presented at the International Col- 
loquium held at Rotterdam, 5-8 October 1994, ed. Wiep van Bunge and Wim Klever (Leiden, 
1996), 3-14; Wiep van Bunge, “Censorship of Philosophy in the Seventeenth-Century Dutch 
Republic," in The Use of Censorship in the Enlightenment, ed. Mogens Laerke (Leiden, 2009), 
95-117 (with thanks to Henri Krop). 
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As these prohibitions suggest, the Reformed orthodox were strongly 
opposed to central elements of the philosophy of Thomas Hobbes.!2$ These 
included Hobbes's materialism, his critique of the Bible, and his assertion 
of absolute political power in religious matters. Thus, in the 1650s Richard 
Baxter and a number of Presbyterian booksellers came out strongly in 
opposition to the Leviathan. The booksellers objected to several teachings 
of Hobbes, such as making the authority of Scripture, the contents of what 
should be believed, and even the appropriateness of faith in Jesus Christ, 
dependant upon the will of the sovereign. They drew attention to Hob- 
bes's denial of a spiritual and immortal existence of the soul, his denial 
of the existence of the devil as a spiritual person, and his view of hell as a 
temporary punishment on earth.!2” On the European continent, Lutheran 
scholars criticized Hobbes, and they were joined in this by such Reformed 
theologians as Voetius, Herman Witsius, and Johann Heinrich Heidegger.!28 
In 1651 Hobbes was, for Voetius, an author who caused trouble for politi- 
cal thought “by his dangerous and often fabricated and badly cohering 
axioms.”!29 Gisbertus Cocq, a former student of Voetius, developed the 
most elaborate critique of Hobbes from a Voetian standpoint. Under the 
Utrecht professor Andreas Essenius, Cocq (also known as Cock or Coc- 
quius) defended two theological disputations about the law, in which 
he attacked the views Hobbes had developed in De cíve.139 In 1668 Cocq 
published several disputations together with a disputation of Voetius, as 
well as a further critique of Hobbes he himself had composed, in Hobbes 
elegchomenos, which was "an influential text that would often be cited 


126 On the reception of Hobbes, see Jon Parkin, Taming the Leviathan. The Reception of 
the Political and Religious Ideas of Thomas Hobbes in England 1640-1700 (Cambridge, 2007); 
Malcolm, Aspects of Hobbes, chap. 14 (the reception on the Continent); Mark Goldie, "The 
Reception of Hobbes," in Cambridge History of Political Thought, 1450-1700 (Cambridge, 
1991), ed. J.H. Burns and Mark Goldie, 589-615. 

127 Parkin, Taming the Leviathan, 12-16, at 114: the booksellers refer to Hobbes's 
Leviathan, "chapters 33, 35, 36, 38, and 42 and reveal the same concerns that Baxter had... 
about the way that Hobbes had rewritten core Christian beliefs to make them compa- 
tible with civil authority, inverting the traditional relationship between divine and human 
obligation." 

128 Malcolm, Aspects of Hobbes, 472—84; see also 389. 

129 Gisbertus Voetius, Exercitia et bibliotheca studiosi theologiae, and ed. (Utrecht, 1651), 
439. Other Voetian references to Hobbes are listed in Goudriaan, Reformed Orthodoxy and 
Philosophy, 10n45. 

130 Gisbertus Cocq, Exercitationis philosophicae-theologicae, de lege in communi, pars 
prior |- pars altera] [praeses Andreas Essenius] (Utrecht, 1653). On Cocq, Wiep van Bunge, 
Dictionary of Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century Dutch Philosophers, s.v. "Cocq, Gisbert 
(1630-1708),” 1:219-20. 
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by later critics."?! In 1680 Cocq presented a comprehensive theological 
analysis of Hobbes, Hobbesianismi anatome, a book in which the critique 
of Hobbes was organized “according to the series of theological /oci."132 

The Utrecht Cartesian Lambert van Velthuysen was one of only very few 
Dutch Reformed admirers of the philosophy of Thomas Hobbes. In a 1651 
treatise Velthuysen agreed with Hobbes’s view of sovereignty, although 
he limited its scope of operation by maintaining an individual realm of 
free religious expression, and he “took great care to avoid the antireligious 
implications of Hobbes’s absolutism.” Another Hobbesian conviction that 
Velthuysen considered important was the centrality ofthe human inclina- 
tion to preserve one’s existence.!?? 

The publication, in 1666, of Lodewijk Meijer's Philosophia sacrae scrip- 
turae interpres constitutes a significant moment in the history of the rela- 
tionship between Reformed Orthodoxy and philosophy.!?^ Meijer's treatise 
provoked an enormous debate. It was banned in the Dutch Republic in 
1673 and 1674, and listed in the Leiden condemnation of 1676, where 
the last thesis rejected the claim expressed in the title of Meijer's book.!35 
Meijer presented the provocative thesis that philosophy, in the sense of 
the “true and entirely certain knowledge" attained by the natural light,!?6 is 
the infallible interpreter needed to expound the truth of the biblical text. 


131 Malcolm, Aspects of Hobbes, 476—77, at 477. Gisbertus Cocq, Hobbes elegchomenos 
sive vindiciae pro lege, imperio, et religione, contra tractatus Thomae Hobbesii quibus tit. 
de Cive et Leviathan (Utrecht, 1668); cf., with independent title page, Cocq, Vindiciae pro 
religione in regno Dei naturali, contra Hobbes De Cive, cap. 15, Leviathan, cap. 31 (Utrecht, 
1668). 

132 Cocq, Hobbesianismi anatome, qua innumeris assertionibus ex tractatibus de Hom- 
ine, Cive, Leviathan, juxta seriem locorum theologiae Christianae philosophi illius a religione 
Christiana apostasia demonstratur, et refutatur (Utrecht, 1680). 

133 Wiep van Bunge, Dictionary of Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century Dutch Philoso- 
phers, s.v. “Velthuysen, Lambert van (1622-85),” 2:1017-20, at 1017-18. See also Malcolm, 
Aspects of Hobbes, 516-18; Parkin, Taming the Leviathan, 237. Henri Krop describes Velthuy- 
sen as a "Calvinistic Cartesian" in "Spinoza and the Calvinistic Cartesianism of Lambertus 
van Velthuysen," Studia Spinozana 15 (1999): 107-32. 

134 [Lodewijk Meijer], Philosophia S. Scripturae interpres. Exercitatio paradoxa, in qua, 
veram philosophiam infallibilem S. Literas interpretandi normam esse, apodictice demon- 
stratur, et discrepantes ab hac sententiae expenduntur, ac refelluntur (Eleutheropolis 
[=Amsterdam], 1666); English trans. in Samuel Shirley, Lee C. Rice, and Francis Pastijn, 
Lodewijk Meyer, Philosophy as the Interpreter of Holy Scripture (1666) (Milwaukee, 2005); 
French trans. in Jacqueline Lagrée and Pierre-Francois Moreau, La philosophie interprète 
de l'écriture sainte. Traduction du Latin, notes et présentation (Paris, 1988). 

135 Van Bunge, "Censorship of Philosophy," 105. Thesis 21, in Molhuysen, Bronnen, 3:320: 
"Philosophiam esse S. Scripturae interpretem." 

136 [Meijer], Philosophia, 40 (chap. 5, € 2); trans. Shirley et al., Philosophy, 105; trans. 
Lagrée and Moreau, La philosophie, 106. 
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The extravagant claim of infallibility—the title of the treatise describes 
"true philosophy" as “the infallible norm" of biblical interpretation—was 
connected with the Cartesian claim that error can be avoided as long as 
human reason sticks to whatever is perceived in a clear and distinct man- 
ner (clare et distincte)?" Meijer subordinated the biblical text to a reput- 
edly infallible judgement or interpretation by natural human reason. Such 
a stance discarded the supernatural, and it is no wonder that it provoked 
numerous critical responses by Reformed theologians such as Andreas 
Essenius, Samuel Maresius, Nicolaus Arnoldus, Christianus Schotanus, 
Reinier Vogelsang, Matthias Nethenus, Johannes Vander Waeyen, Petrus 
van Mastricht, and others.1?? One of the critical responses, by Louis Wolzo- 
gen, was written in opposition to Meijer but seemed to concede so much 
to Meijers argument that it itself became the subject of controversy.!39 
Meijer's view of philosophy unleashed a strong Reformed opposition that 
became visible in a great number of publications and critical references. 
"Philosophy as the Interpreter of Holy Scripture" became symbolic of a 
confidence in the normative and even infallible status of natural human 
reason in religious matters that was detrimental to supernatural religion. 
It is not surprising that in 1686—that is, two decades after the publication 
of Meijer's book, and ten years after the Leiden condemnation—a fierce 
controversy broke out when a Franeker doctoral candidate defended the 
thesis that the divine authority of Scripture could be demonstrated on no 
other basis than human reason alone.!4? 


137 See, e.g., [Meijer], Philosophia, 42 (chap. 5, { 4); trans. Shirley et al., Philosophy, 110; 
trans. Lagrée and Moreau, La philosophie, 110. 

138 For more on Meijer and these reactions, see Reimund Sdzuj, “‘Adamus in filiis lucis 
non peccavit. Die ersten Reaktionen der reformierten Orthodoxie auf Lodewijk Meyers 
Programmschrift Philosophia sacrae scripturae interpres (1666)," in Geschichte der Her- 
meneutik und die Methodik der textinterpretierenden Disziplinen, ed. Jórg Schónert and 
Friedrich Vollhardt (Berlin, 2005), 157-85; Israel, Radical Enlightenment, chap. 1; Roberto 
Bordoli, Ragione e scrittura tra Descartes e Spinoza. Saggio sulla "Philosophia S. Scripturae 
Interpres" di Lodewijk Meyer e sulla sua recezione (Milan, 1997); J. Samuel Preus, Spinoza 
and the Irrelevance of Biblical Authority (Cambridge, 2001); Theo Verbeek, "Probleme der 
Bibelinterpretation: Voetius, Clauberg, Meyer, Spinoza,” in Geschichte der Hermeneutik 
187—201, esp. 195-98; Beck, Gisbertus Voetius, 104, 205. 

139 Israel, Radical Enlightenment, 205-8; Sdzuj, “ ‘Adamus, ” 159-60, 168-71, 184. 

140 Gisbertus Wesselus Duker, Disputatio philosophica inauguralis de recta ratiocina- 
tione (Franeker, 1686). See Jacob van Sluis, Herman Alexander Róell (Leeuwarden, 1988), 
chap. 4; Roberto Bordoli, Dio ragione verità, Le polemiche su Descartes e su Spinoza presso 
l'Università di Franeker (1686-1719) (Macerata, 2009), 17-61; Aza Goudriaan, “Ulrik Huber 
(1636-1694) and John Calvin: The Franeker Debate on Human Reason and the Bible (1686— 
1687)," Church History and Religious Culture 91 (2011): 165-78. 
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The philosophy of Spinoza was antagonistic to orthodox Christianity. 
Yet in the earliest Dutch criticisms of the Tractatus theologico-politicus 
(1670), which were published between 1671 and 1676, orthodox Reformed 
theologians played only a minor role in the person of Johannes Melchior, 
who authored the first of these critiques.!^! Melchior had been a student 
of Samuel Maresius in Groningen. In his critique, published in Utrecht in 
1671, Melchior attacked Spinoza on account of his atheism and especially 
his use of Holy Scripture.!*? The authority of Scripture was also an impor- 
tant issue on account of which Spinoza's Tractatus theologico-politicus was 
discussed by Petrus van Mastricht in his 1677 Novitatum cartesianarum 
gangraena. Van Mastricht mentioned Spinoza's work among those that 
considered the Bible an inadequate source with regard to physics, since it 
supposedly describes phenomena in the flawed language of the common 
people.^? Moreover, Van Mastricht mentioned the Tractatus theologico- 
politicus with regard to the respective status of theology and philosophy. 
Here Spinoza was cited as one of those who emancipated philosophy from 
theology.!** As in the case of Meijer, Van Mastricht criticized Spinoza for 
denying ultimate authority to the Bible and attributing it to philosophy 
instead. 

Spinoza was also attacked from the side of the Reformed Cartesians. 
Christopher Wittich's Anti-Spinoza of 1690 was the most prominent 
example of a Reformed Cartesian's censure of Spinoza's Ethica.\° Wittich 
criticized Spinoza's so-called synthetic method.!^9$ For Wittich, and for 
Reformed Christianity generally, Spinoza's monism was also unaccept- 
able. It was incompatible with, for example, the doctrine of creation. The 
anonymous Praefatio of Wittich's work distinguished between two funda- 
mentally different philosophical approaches: 


141 Wiep van Bunge, “On the Early Dutch Reception of the Tractatus theologico-politicus,” 
Studia Spinozana 5 (1989): 225-51; Van Bunge, From Stevin to Spinoza, 13-16. On the 
debates about Spinozism, see esp. Israel, Radical Enlightenment. 

1? Van Bunge, From Stevin to Spinoza, 114-15; J.J.V.M. de Vet, “On Account of the Sacro- 
sanctity of the Scriptures: Johannes Melchior against Spinoza's Tractatus theologico-politicus 
(1670),” Lias 18 (1991): 229-61. 

143 Van Mastricht, Gangraena, 63, 70-71, 73, 83, 91, 97, 99. 

1^^ Van Mastricht, Gangraena, 33, 35-36, 38, 42-45, 48-49, 52, 60. 

145 Theo Verbeek, “Wittich’s Critique of Spinoza," in Receptions of Descartes. Cartesian- 
ism and anti-Cartesianism in early modern Europe, ed. Tad M. Schmaltz (London, 2005), 
133-27; Schmidt-Biggemann, “Die Schulphilosophie,” 4:444-45; Georg Pape, “Christoph 
Wittichs Anti-Spinoza" (PhD diss., University of Rostock, 1910). Christopher Wittich, Anti- 
Spinoza, sive examen Ethices Benedicti de Spinoza, et commentarius de Deo et ejus attributis 
(Amsterdam, 1690). 

146 Verbeek, "Wittich's Critique." 
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There can be only two philosophical systems, no more. One establishes 
God as the transient cause of things; the other makes God their immanent 
cause. The first distinguishes and separates God carefully from the world. 
The other confounds in a bad way God and the universe. The foundation of 
the first is the distinction between mind and body; that of the other is their 
confusion. The first derives all things from the free good pleasure of the infi- 
nite and omnipotent mind; the other from a brute and blind necessity—I do 
not know which—of the divine nature or of the universe. The first considers 
motion and rest as the effects of God, the other [considers them] as belong- 
ing to the nature of God or rather as the attributes of God. The first, since 
it considers the mind a thinking substance, in like manner ascribes to the 
mind as a free cause thinking actions, that is, the power to affirm and deny, 
to will and not to will. The other, since it considers the mind as a mode of 
God (the immanent cause), transforms the mind into a spiritual automaton. 
The first maintains the foundations of all religious worship and all piety; the 
other overthrows them and takes them away.!47 


This passage reveals the Cartesianism of its author in the assumed dualism 
of thinking and extended substances. It is also very clear in its awareness 
of the opposition between Spinozist monism and immanent necessity on 
the one hand, and the Christian faith in creation, the substantial differ- 
ence between God and created beings, and divine freedom and the free 
responsibility of human beings on the other hand. In the early eighteenth 
century, a similar distinction between two fundamentally opposed phi- 
losophies was also made repeatedly by the theologian Anthonius Driessen 
of Groningen: “I have learned that in philosophical matters there are only 
two really distinct systems: one which includes God the Creator of every- 
thing from nothing and which thus reveals the true God; the other which 
does not include him and thus turns aside, in one way or another, into 
atheism.”!*8 In Driessen the opposition to Spinoza’s monism led to a fresh 
critical look at Descartes’s philosophy, which was found to be deficient in 
maintaining creation from nothing.!#? Linking Descartes to Spinoza was 
not uncommon. In 1719 the Reformed philosopher Johannes Regius of 


47 Wittich, Anti-Spinoza, preface, fol. *2v. Pape, “Christoph Wittichs Anti-Spinoza,” 
15. Spinoza’s notion of immanent causality (as expressed in Ethica, 1, propositions 3 and 
18) was a central point of contention in 1718-19 when the Groningen theologian Antho- 
nius Driessen accused the philosopher Jacob Wittich of harboring Spinozist premises; 
see Aza Goudriaan, “Anthonius Driessen contra Jacob Wittich: Over God, de schepping 
en causaliteit,” in Spinoza en de scholastiek, ed. Gunther Coppens (Leuven, 2003), 53-68; 
Reformed Orthodoxy and Philosophy, 97-100. 

148 Anthonius Driessen, Sapientia hujus mundi quam Deus stultitiam fecit (Groningen, 
1734), 66. Cf. Goudriaan, Reformed Orthodoxy and Philosophy, 97. 

149 Goudriaan, Reformed Orthodoxy and Philosophy, 93-96. 
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Franeker wrote a treatise devoted to arguing that Descartes was “the real 
architect of Spinozism.”!?0 

Spinozism was popularized by a number of authors writing in the 
vernacular even within the Reformed Church, where they nevertheless 
encountered strong opposition.!?! Orthodox theologians had a high sensi- 
tivity for heresies connected with Spinozism. Thus, writers who strongly 
emphasized human inability, passivity, and dependence on God came to 
be suspected of denying, in a Spinozist manner, secondary causality. The 
disputes about the Zielseenzame meditatien of Jan Eswijler and Het innige 
Christendom of the Reformed minister Wilhelmus Schortinghuis are illus- 
trations of this—but these discussions took place as late as the 1730s and 
17408.152 

Arnold Geulincx's ethics was published in 1675.53 Geulincx's philoso- 
phy seems to have been popular with several Reformed ministers,^^ and 
the Leiden theology professor Salomon van Til recommended some of 
his works.55 Even Ruardus Andala, the Franeker professor who attacked 
Geulincx in a series of disputations published in 1716, admitted that ini- 
tially he was very much attracted to Geulincxian philosophy.!?6 A similar 
confession was made by the Groningen theologian Anthonius Driessen, 
who admitted that, although he had been greatly impressed by Geulincx, 


150 Johannes Regius, Cartesius verus Spinozismi architectus (Franeker, 1719). On Regius 
and Ruardus Andala's reply (Cartesius verus Spinozismi eversor), see Israel, Radical Enlight- 
enment, 482-85; Henri A. Krop, "Der Cartesianismus,” 1092-93. 

151 See Michiel Wielema, The March of the Libertines. Spinozists and the Dutch Reformed 
Church (1660-1750) (Hilversum, 2004), esp. chap. 3 about “Spinozists in the church." Henri 
A. Krop, “Der Spinozismus (1680-1730),” in Die Philosophie des 18. Jahrhunderts, 1145-55, 
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(Leiden, 2006). 
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156 Van Ruler “Geulincx,” 328; Van Ruler in Geulincx, Ethics, xv—xlii, at xxviii-xxx. On 
Andala, see Krop, “Der Cartesianismus,” 1087-89; Israel, Radical Enlightenment, 480-85; 
Henri Krop, “Radical Cartesianism in Holland: Spinoza and Deurhoff,” in Disguised and 
Overt Spinozism Around 1700, ed. Wiep van Bunge and Wim Klever (Leiden, 1996), 55-81, 
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he changed his mind because of Andala’s convincing critique.5” Driessen 
wrote this under his own name in a pamphlet written by authors who hid 
behind the pseudonyms Kepotyrannos Germanus and Cartesius Chris- 
tianus. Among the objections made against Geulincx’s ethics, a central ele- 
ment was that his “whole Zedekunst rests on this foundation: resignation 
in the immutable order of things or in the law of common nature, against 
which nothing can be done—just as the Stoics taught in their fatal fate, 
with which Geulincx’s moral doctrine agrees in all essential parts.”!?® This 
was the practical translation of a fundamental error, namely Geulincx's 
denial of secondary causality, which led him to consider “God the only 
efficient cause of everything."5? Geulincx was criticized, in other words, 
for teaching a combination of Stoic fatalism and Spinozist monosubstan- 
tiality and monocausality. The Reformed minister Carolus Tuinman was 
not the only one who voiced his description of Geulincx as an "associate" 
of Spinoza.160 


CONCLUSION 


The appearance of several publications dealing with the philosophy of 
John Locke in the 1690s made it clear that the reception history of Locke's 
thinking was beginning to unfold. In his survey of this reception history, 
Reinhard Brandt concludes that theology supplied the main touchstone in 
the earliest discussions in Britain, Germany, and France. Lockean theories 
that seemed hard to reconcile with Christian orthodoxy were criticized: 


The dependence of all knowledge from external and internal sense experi- 
ences makes an intellectual knowledge of God problematic; the theory of 
the unknowability of substances and the added explicit remark that we 
cannot know whether God is able to grant matter, too, a power to think 
endangers the concept of the immortality of the human soul as immaterial 
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being; similarly, the view taken by Locke that the person and its identity 
in time are grounded not in an identical immaterial substance but in our 
self-consciousness. The comprehensive critique on Locke’s epistemology by 
Leibniz and Berkeley has a theological foundation: Leibniz sees the danger 
of Socinianism, Berkeley the danger of skepticism and thus of atheism.”!® 


Thomas Burnet (c. 1635-1715), for example, who served as secretary and 
pastor to William III of Orange, criticized Locke for moral voluntarism and 
for providing insufficient proof of the immortality of the soul.!62 The criti- 
cism that the unknowability of the substance implied the unknowability 
of God and the Trinity was voiced by such theologians as John Edwards 
(1637-1716) and Edward Stillingfleet (1635-99), who accused Locke of 
Socinianism.!6? The interaction between Reformed theology and the phi- 
losophy of Locke extends into the eighteenth century— with Jonathan 
Edwards as one of the figures who may be cited here as a witness of posi- 
tive Lockean influence!6^— and for that reason lies beyond the scope of 
this chapter. The response to Locke shows many similarities with the 
cases discussed above in providing evidence of Reformed authors reading 
and engaging with philosophical writings. 

Early modern Reformed thinkers did not spurn philosophy in itself. 
None of the different philosophical orientations articulated during the 
early modern period seems to have rejected philosophical or natural 
theology as such. In this period there was no such phenomenon as, in the 
words of a prominent present-day Reformed philosopher, “The Reformed 
Objection to Natural Theology.”!6° Modern Reformed conceptions, such as 
those of Barthian theology or of the school of reformational philosophy, 
differ starkly in their attitude towards natural theology from mainstream 
seventeenth-century Reformed theology. The latter's largely positive 


161 Reinhardt Brandt, “[John Locke.] Wirkungsgeschichte,” in Die Philosophie des 17. 
Jahrhunderts, 3:93-713, at 693-94. 

162 Reinhardt Brandt, “Anhänger und Gegner von Locke,” in Die Philosophie des 17. Jahr- 
hunderts, 3:714-58, at 720-23. On Burnet, see Laurent Jaffo, “Burnet, Thomas (c. 1635-1715),” 
in The Continuum Companion to Locke, ed. S.-J. Savonius-Wroth, Paul Schuurman, and 
Jonathan Walmsley (London, 2010), 93-94. 

163 Brandt, “Anhänger und Gegner,” 728-29 (Edwards), 741-43 (Stillingfleet). On the 
reception of Locke, see also Hans Aarslef, “Locke’s influence,” in Cambridge Companion 
to Locke, ed. Vere Chappell (Cambridge, 1995), 252-89, and The Continuum Companion to 
Locke. 

164 Brandt, “Wirkungsgeschichte,” 703. 

165 Alvin Plantinga, “The Reformed Objection to Natural Theology,” in Rationality in the 
Calvinian Tradition, ed. Hendrik Hart, Johan van der Hoeven, and Nicholas Wolterstorff 
(Lanham, Md., 1983), 363-83. For criticisms of this claim, see Helm, John Calvin's Ideas, 
6-7; Sudduth, Reformed Objection. 
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reception of proofs for God’s existence clearly demonstrates its evidential- 
ist orientation. 

The philosophy that the Reformed adopted was not a single monolithic 
set ofthoughts. Reformed thinkers philosophized in a number of different, 
sometimes diametrically opposed, ways. Quite a few were Ramists, many 
opted for an eclectic form of Christian Aristotelianism, while yet others 
supported Cartesian philosophy and attempted to articulate Reformed 
theology in terms of Cartesian concepts and presuppositions. Reformed 
doctrine was obviously taken to be compatible with a number of different 
philosophical approaches. This is not to say that all philosophical orienta- 
tions were equally compatible with biblical Christianity. In some impor- 
tant respects, Aristotelian eclecticism was able to support biblical exegesis 
better than Cartesianism was—here one could think of its basic empiri- 
cal orientation and of the form-matter concepts.!66 The same seems to 
be true of the Aristotelians’ subordination of natural reason to theology 
in comparison to the strict separation between theology and philosophy 
advocated by some Cartesians. It could be argued that the latter separa- 
tion contributed to a secularization of philosophy which, on the supposi- 
tion of the unity of truth and its basic knowability, could only lead to an 
increasing antagonism between philosophy and theology. 

Most Reformed theologians mentioned in this survey were convinced 
that philosophy was a highly relevant conversation partner for theology. 
One reason for this was the thematic common ground they shared (God, 
the world, humans). Throughout the period of the seventeenth century, 
the conversations reveal astonishing divergences between the philosophi- 
cal positions that theologians could engage with. With respect to creation, 
for example, Reformed theologians could engage with scholastic philo- 
sophical expositions on creation ex nihilo, or with Cartesian hypotheses 
about a mechanical evolution of the world and a creation of eternal truths, 
or else they could debate Spinoza’s claim that creation was totally impos- 
sible. Human freedom is another example. In different respects it was a 
central concern in Jesuit metaphysics and in Descartes’s notion of infinite 
free will, and yet in the second half of the seventeenth century Calvinists 
who were used to defending divine predetermination found themselves 
confronted by theories that suggested monocausality or other forms of 
determinism so that they began to argue in favor of human secondary 


166 Goudriaan, Reformed Orthodoxy and Philosophy, 330. For reflections on “Descartes 
and Reformed Theology,” see also Helm, Calvin at the Centre, chap. 2. 
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causality. They had acknowledged secondary causality before, but in the 
face of the philosophies of Spinoza and Geulincx, as well as Leibnizian- 
Wolffian philosophy, some Calvinist theologians clearly felt the need to 
emphasize the point. Thus, in the historical conversations between theol- 
ogy and philosophy, a certain volatility may be observed. This volatility 
itself raises additional questions for further research. Which inner logic, 
if any, was operating in the theologico-philosophical conversations con- 
ducted throughout the early modern period about specific issues such as 
creation, human freedom, and so on? What was the mutual relationship 
between the debates on such issues, and what was their impact on the 
development of Reformed theological thinking? 

Most seventeenth-century Reformed thinkers discussed in this brief 
survey were clearly prepared to take a stance concerning so-called big 
issues in philosophy and philosophical theology without shying away 
from engaging with what are today important names in the history of 
philosophy. Being for the most part well educated in philosophical mat- 
ters, these Reformed authors were confident in their participation in the 
major debates of the day. Their readiness to engage with the philosophers 
and to make use of their concepts if these seemed helpful, reveals a cer- 
tain worldliness in the explanation and defense of their theological and 
philosophical views. Reformed thinkers adopted philosophical concepts 
and ways of thinking while trying to shape and influence, in a Reformed 
direction, the course that early modern Western thinking was taking.!67 


167 I am indebted to Paul Helm for observations articulated in this section. 
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The question surrounding theology and the church concerns the rela- 
tionship between the academy and the nurture of the church’s members. 
Without question, it is a topic that can be examined in any era of the 
Christian tradition, including the contemporary setting, for the ecclesia 
has always been busy with theology, most practically in its homilesis 
and catechesis, but also in connection with its liturgical life and pastoral 
labors. The question becomes more pressing in view of the scholastic 
or “school” theology that characterizes the era of Reformed Orthodoxy. 
How does a theology, so deliberately academic and circumspect, so philo- 
sophically grounded in the thought patterns and nomenclature of a broad, 
Christianized Aristotelianism, so occupied with technical definitions, tight 
distinctions, honing polemical spearpoints, engaging in intramural quar- 
rels and squabbles, and given to quite extended theological expositions, 
relate to the ministry of the gospel in the humble work of sermon and 
catechism? In short, was there a divorcement between the academy and 
the church? Was the heavy-duty theological work of the classroom left at 
the door of the university when one entered upon labor among the com- 
mon people of the church? Did the pastor in his study attempt to bring 
his dense Latin volumes of Voetius to the pulpit and, in the vernacular, 
instruct the people in the contents of the same? Or did such a pastor 
instinctively produce a sermon geared to their capacities? Was there not, 
besides the technical Latin commentaries and large polemical volumes of 
dogmatic theology, also a genre of writings suited for the pew? Another 
way of asking such questions pertains to sermons. Were printed sermons 
simply miniversions of chapters in the dogmatic textbooks? Since most 
professors in the academy engaged, to varying degrees, also in the work 
of ministry, would it be surprising if such a professor-minister wore two 
very distinct caps: that of a professor, who in the classroom guided debate 
surrounding technical theological propositions; and that of a preacher, 
who left behind theology in this thick form for heartwarming meditations 
upon the Bible? 

Given that complicated theological formulations have seldom beckoned 
a large audience or proved popular among the people, and given that the 
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Reformed orthodox were not so foolish or pastorally insensitive as to foist, 
undiluted, their “school” theology upon the people in the pew, we wish to 
examine how the content of this theology was nonetheless, under a differ- 
ent guise, communicated to the church at large. Since Reformed orthodox 
theologians did not expect the laity to lift themselves up to the level of 
their academic work, we receive only a partial portrait of this movement 
if we fail to examine their work as geared for common consumption. 

In order to do this, some of the principal catechisms used in the era of 
Reformed Orthodoxy are examined here. It is not the focus in this chapter 
to examine more broadly the theory and practice of catechesis or the aca- 
demic discipline of catechetics as understood or debated by the Reformed 
orthodox, except to observe what is implicit in this regard given the nature 
of a sampling of some catechisms. Our aim must be limited in scope. We 
leave to others those further areas of study that can fall within the purview 
of “theology and church,” such as how Reformed orthodox theology policed 
itself within the consistory room, at synods, and applied the confessions 
to theological controversy, and how standards of orthodoxy were applied 
within departments of theology at Reformed universities. Moreover, 
we leave to others the important and large field of study pertaining to 
the sermon as conceived and practiced among the Reformed orthodox. 
We restrict ourselves to a sampling of catechisms produced during this 
time frame. It is not our purpose to give a comprehensive picture inas- 
much as the latter would require a book-length treatment. 

Consequently, after a brief survey of early Reformed catechisms, a 
selection of catechisms from the era of Reformed Orthodoxy is examined. 
First we consider some catechisms from the Netherlands, followed by an 
examination of some notable and representative documents that form 
part of the English story. Naturally, a narrative on this topic could also be 
told among the German, Swiss, and French Reformed churches, as well as 
the Reformed churches of Hungary, Transylvania, and Poland, besides the 
Scots and the Irish. Undoubtedly, a glimpse at a sampling of catechisms 
from among the Dutch and English presents only a partial picture of the 
much broader history to be told. The lengthy bibliography appended to 
this volume is designed to assist further research in this area. Some impor- 
tant book-length secondary sources will be noted in this chapter which 
introduce readers to the history of catechisms in the Reformed churches 
in Europe and the British Isles. 

The selection of catechisms examined below aims to show the diverse 
range of types of catechisms authored among the Reformed orthodox 
writers, some works being quite simple and others more intricate and 
involved. 
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The Early Reformers and Catechisms 


Catechisms have always occupied an important place in the life of the 
Reformed churches. In the early Reformation period, catechisms were an 
important teaching tool ofthe church; probably more than any other form 
of theological literature, they played a central role in helping to instruct 
the laity in the principles and doctrines of the Reformed cause. Early on, 
from the Lutheran side of the Reformation, Luther’s Enchiridion, or Small 
Catechism (1529), and his Large Catechism (1529) served as the principal 
manuals for those churches—the former being designed for children, set- 
ting forth in short, easy questions and answers the rudiments of biblical 
truth, with the latter being more elaborate and fulsome in its explanations. 
Students, having learned the Small Catechism, would then move on to the 
Large Catechism.! Philipp Melanchthon first produced not a catechism 
but his multiple edition work Loci communes (1521), and his Enchiridion or 
Handbook (1525), which treated the Decalogue, the Lord’s Prayer, and so 
forth, and the work Examen ordinandorum (1544). Mention should also be 
made of John Brenz’s labors in this regard: Small Catechism— Questions 
on the Christian Faith for Children (1528) and Large Catechism (1535). 
Other Lutheran catechisms included Catechetical Instruction in the 
Christian Faith: How the Youth are to be Taught and Trained, by Andrew 
Althamer and the Catechism of Moibanus, who was Zacharias Ursinus’s 
pastor in Breslau. 

The Reformed side of the Reformation also made use of catechisms for 
the same purpose. Principal catechisms include Calvin’s French Small Cat- 
echism (1536), and in Latin (1538), which was revised and enlarged under 
the title Catechismus Genevensis, the Geneva Catechism (1541, 1545), both 
written in French; The Heidelberg Catechism (1563), and the abridged 
version of it, the so-called Kleine Heidelberger” (the Little Heidelberger), 
composed in German and Latin, and quickly translated into Dutch by 
Petrus Dathenus and published with his Dutch version of the Genevan 
Psalter in 1566. Here we should also refer to the Kort Begrip of Faukelius, 
that is, The Compendium of the Christian Religion (1585), which was an 
abridgement and adaptation of the Heidelberg Catechism for catechetical 
instruction. 


1 See Concordia: The Lutheran Confessions. A Reader's Edition of the Book of Concord, 2nd 
ed., ed. Paul Timothy McCain et al. (St. Louis, Mo., 2006), 309ff. 
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Some of the earliest Reformed catechisms are Catechism Tablet of Stras- 
bourg (1525) and Kinderbericht, that is, Questions and Answers for the 
Instruction of Children, for Basel by Johannes Oecolampadius (1482-1531), 
consisting of forty-three questions. Probably the earliest Reformed cat- 
echism dates from 1520, entitled Concise Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer. 
Johann Zwick (1496-1542) of Constance, Switzerland, wrote An Exposition 
of the Creed in 1530. Two years prior Konrod Sam of Ulm wrote Christian 
Instruction of Youth (1528). In Strasbourg three catechisms were produced, 
one by Capito (1527), one by Martin Bucer (1534), and another by Katha- 
rina Schiitz Zell (1535, 1537). In Zurich, Leo Jud penned Catechism Tablet 
(1525), but also Christian Introduction (1534, 1535) and A Brief Formula 
of the Christian Religion (1538, 1539). Heinrich Bullinger wrote, besides 
his Sermonum decades quinque, that is, Fifteen Sermons (The Decades) 
(1549-51), Catechism Written for Adults (1559), and Compendium christia- 
nae religionis (1556). Johannes a Lasco’s catechetical labors must also be 
noted in Emden and London: Short Investigation of the Faith (1551?, 1553), 
Short Catechism (1552), The London Compendium (1553), and Catechism 
for Children (1554), written by the pastors of Emden. 

Besides the work of Zacharius Ursinus and Caspar Olevianus on the 
Heidelberg Catechism, Ursinus wrote Catechesis Maior (Summa theo- 
logiae) (1561), consisting of 323 questions and answers, and Catechesis 
Minor” (1562), comprised of 108 questions and answers. Olevianus wrote 
Vester Grundt in 1567. Pierre Viret (1511-71) wrote popular expositions of 
the faith, including Instruction chrestienne en la doctrine de la loy et de 
l'Evangile (1525), Exposition familiere sur le Symbole des Apostres (1560), 
and Exposition de la doctrine de la foy chrestienne (1564). 

Calvin's catechisms were of great significance for the Reformed churches 
since they were used not only in Switzerland, but also in France, in the 
Waalsche churches, as well as in England and Scotland, where they exer- 
cised a considerable influence. 

Predating the above mentioned works, we ought to note the catechism 
of the Bohemian Brethren, Questions for Children (1502); the anonymous 
Booklet for the Instruction of Laymen and Children (1525); and J. Bader of 
Landau's Dialog Booklet (1526). 

The drafting of catechisms by the Reformers simply carried on a long tra- 
dition within the Western church, for the Roman Catholic Church through- 
out the Middle Ages employed this method of teaching, wherein the teacher 
would ask a question, to which the student would respond according to a 
prescribed answer, echoing back the truth to be learned and committed 
to memory (katecho literally means to “sound back and forth"). 
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Calvin’s successor in Geneva, Theodore Beza (1519-1605) also set his 
hand to theological simplicity via catechesis, for he wrote two significant 
catechisms for youth: Catechismus compendiarius and Quaestionum et 
Responsionum Christianorum libellus (part ı in 1570; part 2 in 1576), as well 
as Brief Confession (1562); and his Confession de la foy chrestienne (1558). 

It appears that an English translation of Beza’s Catechismus compen- 
diarius appeared as early as 1578, entitled A Little Catechisme, that is to 
saye, a short instruction touching Christian religion. This work is probably 
the best first specimen of a catechism from a Reformed theologian who 
exhibits markedly scholastic traits, at least in certain genres of his theo- 
logical work, but in the genre of catechetical instruction shows nothing 
of this. Beza’s little catechism is divided into ten sections, with a series of 
questions and answers under each section—in total, there are seventy- 
three questions. The first section deals with God’s purpose for humanity 
and how we know his will in Scripture through law and gospel. The sec- 
ond section treats the Trinity, the third Jesus Christ and his incarnation 
as the Son of God, the fourth salvation by faith in Christ, and the fifth 
the evidence for faith and the Ten Commandments. Section six expounds 
upon good works and the seventh section takes up the means of grace— 
that is, the preaching of the word, prayer, and the use of sacraments. 
Section eight treats the sacraments in general and baptism in particular, 
while section nine is devoted to the Lord’s Supper in particular, which 
continues into the final section as well. The work concludes with a prayer 
the children are to recite as they prepare for studying the lessons. This 
prayer hardly bespeaks a cold intellectualism or a concern for doctrine 
without the engagement of one’s heart and life, for part of the prayer 
has the students soliciting God that, by means of this instruction, they 
may discern how to guide themselves in holiness and honesty. The Holy 
Spirit’s power is implored so that they may know God in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and “that we may have full trust of our salvation and eternal life in 
thy grace, and may serve thee uprightly and purely, according to thy good 
pleasure, so that all that which we shall learn may be an instrument to 
help us thereto.... Moreover, we heartily pray thee to dispose and frame 
our hearts unfeignedly to seek thee, forsaking all fleshly and evil affec- 
tions, and that we may now in such sort prepare ourselves to serve the 
hereafter in that estate and calling which it shall please thee to ordain and 
appoint for us when we shall come to age.” The marks and goal of a warm 
piety is here discerned, not some sterile intellectualism. 

Beza, today most renowned for his Tabula predestinationis (1555) on 
double predestination, considers that topic only in connection with faith 
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as a gift of God. Having shown that persons are saved in the way of faith 
in Jesus Christ, the question is asked whether persons come to faith on 
their own or from themselves. The answer: “No, but only from God's grace 
and goodness, both of which are freely given to his elect and chosen ones" 
(4.5). This work is very much geared for memorization, with succinct 
questions and answers. For example, *Q. What is the law? A. The doctrine 
that teaches us what we ought to do, both toward God and toward one 
another. Q. What is the gospel? A. That heavenly doctrine that teaches 
us what we must believe unto our salvation through Jesus Christ alone" 
(1.5-6). This catechism from the sixteenth century well demonstrates that 
theology, even by one of its most intellectually rigorous proponents, can 
be set forth with great simplicity for the church. 


Catechisms in the Era of Reformed Orthodoxy 


Our interest is how the Reformed orthodox imparted biblical and theo- 
logical instruction for the nurture of the church by means of catechisms. 
Indeed, the writing and use of catechisms continued to be a vital force 
in the era of Reformed Scholasticism. Catechisms of this sort did not 
displace the catechisms officially adopted by the churches—such as the 
Genevan Catechism (1541) or the Heidelberg Catechism (1562); or the 
important role that the Zurich Catechism (1609) played in the life of the 
Swiss churches. 


Key Secondary Sources 


Here it is fitting to refer to the most important secondary sources for 
surveys of the production of catechisms among the Reformed churches. 
First and foremost is Johann Christophorus Koecher's Catechetische Histo- 
rie der Gereformeerde Kerke, in Zwitzerland, Frankryk, Engeland enz. De 
Vereenigde Nederlanden, Duitschland, Hungarye, Zevenbergen, en Poolen. 
Waarin teffens De Opkomst, Voortgang en Lotgevallen van de Catechismus 
van Johannes Calvinus and den Heidelbergschen.? As indicative from the 
title, this volume reviews the catechesis and catechisms in Switzerland, 


? This is a Dutch translation by E.W. Cramerus from the German original (which I was 
unable to obtain) that was published in Amsterdam by Nicolaas Byl in 1763. This volume is 
quite valuable as a bibliographic resource of Reformed catechisms. Also see G.D J. Schotel, 
Geschiedenis van den Oorsprong, de Invoering en de Lotgevallen van den Heidelbergschen 
Catechismus (Amsterdam, 1863), 131-281; J.P. Tazelaar, De Heidelbergsche Catechismus: 
Beschouwd als het Leerboek onzer Vaderen (Leiden, 1899); W. Heyns, Handboek voor de 
Catechetiek (Grand Rapids, n.d.), 46—76. 
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France, England, the United Netherlands, Germany, Hungary, Transylva- 
nia, and Poland. This chapter cannot begin to explore the depth of this 
topic like a book of 481 pages, and readers are urged to turn to this survey 
for a full history of Reformed catechisms. 

Perhaps the next best secondary source for a survey of sources on the 
British Isles is Alexander F. Mitchell's Catechisms of the Second Reforma- 
tion.? Especially noteworthy is the extensive bibliography in the prefatory 
appendix C. 

Mention must be made of a recent essay that traces the work of cat- 
echesis in the Reformed tradition in the Netherlands, including the ortho- 
dox era.* It aptly presents the work of catechesis that followed after the 
prescriptions issued at the Synod of Dordt (1618-19), specifically introduc- 
ing readers to Gellius de Bouma (1579-1658) and his Christelicke Catechis- 
mus der Nederlansche Ghereformeerde Kercken; Petrus de Witte (1622-69) 
and his Catechizatie over den Heidelbergschen Catechismus; and Cornelius 
Poudroyen as the “Interpreter of Voetius’s legacy,” that is, the renowned 
Gisbertus Voetius (1589-1676). This chapter also considers Johannes 
Martinus (1603-65), whose Grootere Catechisatie over den Catechismus 
der waren Christelicken Religie was used in conjunction with catechism 
preaching, and Abraham Trommius (1633-1719), the son-in-law of Marti- 
nus, who completed a catechetical work begun by his father-in-law that 
was designed for elementary catechesis or a first exposure to catechism, 
Kleyndere Catechisatie, over de Christelyke Catechismus der Gereformeerde 
Nederlandsche Gemeenten (1728). 


3 Alexander F. Mitchell, Catechisms ofthe Second Reformation (London, 1886). 

4 See section “B. The Catechism in Church Education,” by Marinus Golverdingen, in 
Willem van 't Spijker, ed., The Church’s Book of Comfort, trans. Gerrit Bilkes (Grand Rapids, 
2009), 21-50. 

5 This work has been translated into English as Essential Truths in the Heart of a Chris- 
tian, ed. James A. De Jong, trans. Harry Boonstra and Gerrit W. Scheeres, (Grand Rapids, 
2009). See the series’ preface and the introduction, along with the sources cited there, 7-21. 
Besides the authors there cited and discussed, it is worth mentioning the work of other 
Dutch writers, including /Egidius Francken, Kern der Christelijke leer, de waarheden van 
den Hervormden godsdienst (1713); Johannes VanderKemp's exposition of the Heidelberg 
Catechism (1717), and Wilhelmus Schortinghuis (1700-1750), who labored in the waning 
twilight of Reformed Orthodoxy in the tradition of the Nadere Reformatie and wrote the 
well-received catechism Nodige waarheden in het herte van een christen (1738). 
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Gisbertus Voetius’s Catechism on the Heidelberg Catechism 


There is probably no better exhibit of a catechism from the orthodox 
era that reflects the depth, clarity, and complexity of Reformed scholas- 
tic theology than Gisbertus Voetius’s work on the Heidelberg Catechism. 
This work, entitled Vraegen over den Catechismus.... Op-gheteechkent 
ende vergadert uyt de Catechisatien van Gisb. Voetius...uytgegeven door 
C. Poudroyen (Utrecht, 1640, 1650), was then later expanded and retitled 
as Catechisatie, dat is, een grondige ende eenvoudige Onderwijsing over de 
Leere des Christelicken Catechismi. Bestaende in Vragen en Antwoorden 
(Catechetical Teaching, that is, a Thorough and Simple Instruction on 
the Doctrine of the Christian Catechism: Consisting of Questions and 
Answers) (Amsterdam, 1653). It was penned by C. Poudroyen (f 1662). 
Poudroyen was a minister at Fort Crevecoeur and had been Voetius's stu- 
dent at Utrecht. He composed the questions and answers from Voetius's 
lectures, which had been published earlier. Poudroyen enlarged the num- 
ber of questions and answers from Voetius's works; in turn, Voetius care- 
fully scrutinized, edited, and approved the text. In 1891 Abraham Kuyper 
reproduced and published it under the title Voetius’ Catechisatie over den 
Heidelbergschen Catechismus naar Poudroyen's editie van 1662 op nieuw 
uitgegeven, bij ons publiek ingeleid, en met enkele aanteekeningen voor- 
zien (Rotterdam, 1891). That this is Voetius's work as to content is made 
clear because Voetius himself refers to it in his Politica Ecclesiastica," to 
which Kuyper refers in his introduction and from Poudroyen's dedica- 
tion. This work includes a preface written by Poudroyen under the title 
"To the Christian Youth of the Netherlands, who are eligible to undergo 
catechization.”® The work itself commences with a series of topics that 
are not treated by the Heidelberg Catechism, that is, first there is a con- 
sideration of the topic of catechization, consisting of (1) sacred theology, 
(2) the Christian religion, and (3) Holy Scripture. Following these prelimi- 


$ Glasius, B. Godgeleerd Nederland. Biographisch Woordenboek van Naderlandsche God- 
geleerden, 3 vols. ('s-Hertogenbosch, 1852-56), 3:120. 

7 Gisbertus Voetius, Politice Ecclesiastice (Amsterdam, 1663-76), bk. 2, tract. 3, p. 863. 
This comes under the section entitled “De Agendis ordinariis private-publicis. Cap. 1. De 
Catechesibus." 

8 C. Poudroyen, ed., Voetius’ Catechisatie over den Heidelbergschen Catechismus naar 
Poudroyen’s editie van 1662 opnieuw uitgegeven, bij ons publiek ingeleid, en met enkele aan- 
teekeningen voorzien (Rotterdam, 1891), 33-41. Quotations from this work in English are 
my translations. 
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naries (which are actually treated in great detail, comprising about sixty 
pages in the Kuyper edition of this two-volume work), is an exposition of 
the Lord's Days, and the questions and answers under each Lord's Day.? 
It is far beyond the scope of this chapter to explore this document at 
length, but it would be instructive to consider several topics that reflect 
the theological sophistication and depth that catechization reached in the 
hands of some Reformed orthodox writers. 

Take, as an example, Q/A 25 in the Heidelberg Catechism, which treats 
the doctrine of the Trinity. As part of its exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, 
Q/A 25 of the catechism considers the Trinity and treats the doctrine 
rather tersely, certainly with great brevity and simplicity: “Since there is 
but one God, why do you speak of three: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit? 
Because that is how God has revealed himself in his word: these three dis- 
tinct persons are one, true, eternal God.” Such is the question and answer 
which comprises the whole exposition of the Trinity as such. 

In Poudroyen’s rendition of Voetius’s treatment of this question and 
answer, however, not only is the doctrine of the Trinity examined in sig- 
nificant detail, but prior to that examination Voetius presents numerous 
questions and answers dealing with such topics as whether God exists and 
proofs for his existence, followed by questions treating what God is, what 
are his names—which involves names signifying (1) the simplicity of his 
essence (2) the persons in the one divine essence, and (3) the divine attri- 
butes. Each and all these names are exposited. Next follows the exposition 
of the divine Trinity, wherein the technicalities and precise language for 
an orthodox defense of the doctrine is opened up through multiple short 
questions and answers, including the personal properties of each of the 
divine persons. For example, having laid out the personal characteristics 
that distinguish the three Persons from one another, a series of questions 
follow: 


Q. From whom is the Father sent? A. From no one. 
Q. From whom is the Son sent? A. From the Father. 


Q. From whom is the Holy Spirit sent? A. From the Father and the Son. 
John 15:26: “But when the Comforter comes, whom I will send to you from 
the Father,” etc.; also John 16:13, 14: “For he shall not speak from himself,” 
etc., “He will glorify me, because he will take what is mine and declare it 
to you.” 


9 Poudroyen, ed., Voetius’ Catechisatie, 43-103. 
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Voetius explains, too (this being illustrative of the depth in which he 
explores this topic), how divinity is derived or originates from the Father, 
“through communication of his essence.” Polemics against the Socinians 
are included in this discussion as well. Throughout the exposition the cat- 
echumen is repeatedly brought to Scripture in order to defend the cardi- 
nal points at issue. A typical question often asked is “Where can you prove 
that?” That is, where in Scripture can this doctrinal point be demonstrated 
and confirmed?! 

After this extended treatment of the doctrine of the Trinity next fol- 
lows an examination of God’s perfections or attributes. “Q. If God is one, 
why do we distinguish various attributes? A. Because of the weakness 
of our understanding, we cannot grasp God’s essence in any other way.” 
While God's attributes are one, we distinguish them according to our 
understanding. Voetius takes up God’s infinity, omnipresence, immensity, 
omnipotence, eternity, immutability, omniscience, or divine knowing, 
which includes a thorough polemic against middle knowledge (requiring 
some sophisticated definition), as well as divine willing, which considers 
the distinctions between God’s necessary will and his free will, the lat- 
ter being further distinguished between the will of God’s decree or good 
pleasure and his will of precept. Again, in this section Voetius breaks the 
discussion down into a series of short questions, with corresponding brief 
answers, though occasionally a lengthy reply follows. Voetius also brings 
the catechumens to scriptural materials and presents erroneous views as 
foils for clarifying precise and important points of doctrine." As an adden- 
dum to his treatment of Q/A 25, specifically to his exploration of divine 
willing, Voetius provides a commentary on God’s decree. Voetius asks: “Q. 
Is God’s decree different from God’s essence or is it God himself?” The 
answer is that it is God himself, for in speaking of God’s decree you are 
speaking of God decreeing; and the decree of God is the will of God and 
the will of God is God willing. Although the decree of God is one, the 
things God has decreed are multiple and varied. God’s decree compre- 
hends all things.!? 

Voetius’s catechism may properly be described as an expanded and 
fully developed theological enterprise wherein the Heidelberg Catechism, 
though serving as the framework and setting guideposts for the work as 
a whole, does not circumscribe and limit the presentation of theological 


10 Poudroyen, Voetius’ Catechisatie, 275-95. 
! Poudroyen, Voetius’ Catechisatie, 295-309. 
12 Poudroyen, Voetius’ Catechisatie, 30912. 
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topics. For example, although the Heidelberg Catechism does not have a 
question regarding the divine decrees and predestination (though, elec- 
tion is assumed in Q/A 54), Voetius’s work takes up these topics at length 
at that juncture, for the church is a gathered and preserved community 
“chosen for eternal life.” Under an addendum, Voetius devotes more than 
ninety questions to the topic of election and reprobation, followed by 
another addendum that treats effectual calling under more than thirty 
questions. Indeed, addenda of this sort are sprinkled throughout the work, 
dealing with numerous topics: the nature of the divine curse after the Fall; 
free will before and after the Fall and after regeneration; freedom from the 
curse of the law; the nature of the gospel; angels; the means God uses to 
rule the things of this world; the name “Jesus”; the name “catholic”; where 
and when Christ was born; the marks of the true church; penance; sac- 
raments prior the New Testament; the institution of baptism and John’s 
baptism; the nature of baptism’s necessity; matters pertaining to receiving 
the Lord’s Supper; eating Christ’s flesh; transubstantiation; good works; 
the threefold nature of the law; ceremonies; exorcism; feast days; church 
office; the gathered church; worldly magistrates; and places of safe-conduct. 
Voetius also considers various matters pertaining to the end times, such 
as Christ’s return, the end of the world, the conversion of the Jews, and 
Chiliasm; and there is a special addenda at the end of the work on the 
practice of the Lord’s Supper and self-examination, fast days, and Shrove 
Tuesday or Mardi Gras. 

Mention must be made of one last matter regarding Poudroyen’s edi- 
tion of Voetius’s catechism, namely, the diverse layering of the questions 
and answers to meet the needs of students of different ages and levels 
of knowledge. This is done by setting letters, a, b, c, and d, next to the 
questions—a level questions designed for novices and progressing to 
increasing depth and difficulty to d level questions for the most advanced 
students. This two-volume work in its nineteenth-century edition runs 
over twelve hundred pages, with thousands of questions. Naturally, this 
was not a catechism in which a student could memorize the lengthy 
answers, but it was a kind of textbook of theology using the question- 
and-answer method as the pedagogical device for training in Christian 
doctrine and piety. 


Abraham Hellenbroek (1658-1731) 


If the above presentation is representative of the heights of a scholastic 
catechism a la Voetius through Poudroyen, a somewhat different sort of 
catechism, exhibiting the simplicity and practicality of orthodox theology, 
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is reflected in Abraham Hellenbroek’s Voorbeeld der Goddelijke waarheden 
voor eenvoudigen, die zich bereiden tot de belydenisse des geloofs (Rotter- 
dam, 1716), consisting of about sixty pages in its English-language trans- 
lation. This work, wrought during the twilight of Reformed Orthodoxy, 
proved so popular in the eighteenth century that it reached its twenty- 
fourth printing by 1797. It was also translated into English as A Specimen 
of Divine Truths. This work consists of twenty chapters and unfolds along 
the lines of a traditional text in dogmatics, treating knowledge of God, 
Holy Scripture, God and his nature, God's decrees, creation, providence, 
the covenant of works, the image of God, sin, the covenant of grace, the 
Mediator of the covenant (including his offices, natures, and states), effec- 
tual calling, the church, justification, faith, sanctification and good works, 
the law of God, prayer, the sacraments, and the last things. This book, 
though grounded in the confessional documents of the church, steps away 
from an exposition of one of them as its primary source, though this work 
is rather loosely shaped after the Belgic Confession. 

In examining this work, we pause for a moment at the doctrine of God 
since this allows us to compare Hellenbroek’s exposition of that doctrine 
with some of the features Voetius sets forth. Hellenbroek, under the sub- 
heading “In general of his Essence,” begins with the divine essence and the 
question, “What is God?” The answer is brief: “A perfect and infinite spirit, 
John iv. 24, God is a spirit, and they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth” (3.1.1). What is noteworthy about this answer is the 
immediate turn to Christian piety and the call to duty. God is perfect and 
infinite spirit, and immediately the call is issued to worship him. Next the 
anthropomorphisms are considered, and then the more direct question: 
“Wherein must God be known? A. 1. In his Essence, 2. in his Names, 3. 
in his Attributes, 4. in his Divine Persons” (3.1.3). Several other questions 
follow. 

The next subheading takes up God’s names, wherein “God’s most sig- 
nificant name,” “Jehovah,” is said to signify “the self-existence and immu- 
tability of God” (3.2.10). The third subheading treats God's attributes. 
God’s perfections are distinguished between “incommunicable and com- 
municable attributes” (3.3.3). The incommunicable attributes include “the 
independency, simplicity, eternity, omnipresence, and the immutability of 


13 The full title in the English translation is A Specimen of Divine Truths, for the Instruc- 
tion of Youth, Who Prepare Themselves for a Confession of Their Faith, trans. Benjamin 
Dubois and Matthew Light (1783; repr., New-Brunswick, N.J., 1813). All quotations and ref- 
erences to this work are from the English translation. 
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God” (3.3.4). Each of these attributes is expounded upon in turn (3.3.5-15). 
The communicable attributes are God’s “knowledge, will, justice, and 
power, to which may be added, his goodness, grace, mercy and patience” 
(3.3.16). These attributes are likewise expounded upon (3.3.18-31). As for 
God’s knowledge, after affırming God’s omniscience, the question is asked: 
“Doth God know all future and contingent things? A. Yes: Psal. cxxxix. 2, 
Thou knowest my down sitting and mine uprising, thou understandest 
my thoughts afar off” (3.3.19). Even middle knowledge is touched on, but 
with much more brevity and simplicity than Voetius’s hefty catechism. 
“Q. Doth he know them [all future and contingent things] by virtue of a 
preceding decree, or by a mediate knowledge, as some term it? A. By vir- 
tue of his decree, and with an absolute certainty of their future existence” 
(3.3.20). 

The fourth and last subheading is an exposition of the doctrine of 
the Trinity (3.4), consisting of no less than twenty-eight questions and 
answers. Here are some illustrative questions and answers: 


“8 Q. Wherein are the three persons one? A. In essence. 
9 Q. Wherein are they three? A. In persons. 


10 Q. Are they then personally distinct? A. Yes, by their personal properties, 
or manner of subsisting.” 


“22 Q. Whence do you prove that the Son and Holy Ghost are very God as 
well as the Father? A. From four topicks. 1. Their divine names, 2. Divine 
attributes, 3. Divine works, 4. Divine honor." 


The next chapter treats God's decrees. Hellenbroek constantly appeals to 
Scripture; a very high percentage of the answers cite biblical texts, quot- 
ing phrases or full verses of Scripture. Clearly, as was the case in Voet- 
ius's work, there was a desire that the laity, coming under the church's 
rudimentary instruction on the Christian faith, see the scriptural basis of 
theological formulation. 

It is notable that this work does not exposit the Ten Commandments, 
nor does it treat the Lord's Prayer, though prayer is briefly examined under 
seven questions and answers, the last of these requiring the catechumen 
to recite the Lord's Prayer (see 18.1-7). It is also notable that this work 
carefully unfolds Christ's work under the his states of humiliation and of 
exaltation (see 11.5). Like the work of Voetius, the theology of Reformed 
Orthodoxy is presented at a level and with a simplicity that youths are 
able to grasp. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE BRITISH STORY 


The British story of theology and the church, especially with respect to 
catechism and sermon, shows a similar concern to minister the high doc- 
trinal theology of Reformed Orthodoxy to ordinary believers, coupled 
with a desire to wed this theology with the needs of the heart and the 
struggles of the Christian life. Inasmuch as the British tradition employed 
the vernacular to a higher degree than the continental tradition of the 
Reformed, it is not surprising to find a glut of materials both catecheti- 
cal and sermonic. Alexander F. Mitchell asserts, “It may be said, without 
exaggeration, of the catechisms framed on the system of the doctrinal 
Puritans, and published in England between the years 1600 and 1645, that 
their name is legion.”!* Given the vast array of resources at hand, many of 
which are easily obtainable through online resources, mention is made of 
only some more-prominent names and popular catechisms that illustrate 
how theology served the church during the era of Reformed Orthodoxy 
on the British Isles. 


John Ball 


John Ball (1585-1640) wrote two catechetical works worthy of attention. 
First, A Short Catechisme, Contayning the Principles of Religion, very profit- 
able for all sorts of people was a work that had reached a thirteenth print- 
ing by 1630, an eighteenth printing by 1637, a fifty-first printing by 1671, 
and continued to be published at least as late as 1688. Ball also penned A 
Short Treatise. Containing all the principall grounds of Christian Religion, by 
way of Questions and Answers, very profitable for all men, but especially for 
Householders (1617). This work also underwent numerous printings. Given 
their popularity, Ball’s catechetical labors anticipated the Westminster 
Assembly’s catechisms. In part this is seen in some of the questions. For 
example, A Short Catechisme begins with the question: “What ought to be 
the Chiefe and continuall care of everie man in this life? A. To glorifie God 
and save his soule. 1 Cor. 10:31; Acts 16:30, 31; Matth. 16:26.” It unfolds by 
taking up the doctrine of Scripture as God’s word, which directs us in the 
way of glorifying God and saving our souls. This then transitions to God 
and the Trinity, the divine decree, creation, and providence. Next, this 


14 Mitchell, Catechisms of the Second Reformation, ix. 
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catechism discusses man’s state at creation, at Adam’s Fall, and his pres- 
ent state in view of Adam’s Fall, which sets forth human depravity and 
misery—temporal and eternal. Following this, Jesus Christ as God's gift 
and answer to that misery is introduced; here Christ’s person and work 
are considered. The threefold office of Christ is treated, so too his states 
of humiliation and exaltation. Then faith is presented, since by faith alone 
we are made partakers of Christ, with all his benefits. To the question, 
What is faith? The reply is: “A resting upon Christ alone for salvation.” The 
ground of faith is the free promises of God made in Christ regarding the for- 
giveness of sins and eternal righteousness. Faith is wrought in us “inwardly 
by the Spirit, as the author, & outwardly by the preaching of the word and 
catechizing, as the instrument thereof.” Prayer is examined at length, 
including the Lord’s Prayer. After considering the benefits of prayer, this 
catechism takes up the sacraments, then fasting, holy feasts, and religious 
vows. Next, the moral law or the Ten Commandments is expounded. Each 
of the commandments is treated first regarding the general duty stipu- 
lated, then the general sin forbidden. In reaching the end of this analysis, 
a question is asked, reminiscent of the question asked in the Heidelberg 
Catechism at this juncture: “Is any man able to keepe this Law? A. Not 
perfectly; for the godly often fall, the most holy faile always in their best 
duties: But the child of God ought, may & usually doth walke according 
to the law, sincerely....” From here Ball’s short catechism explores the 
manner in which the believer can grow in God’s grace and struggle against 
temptations. Lastly, the final outcomes of the wicked and the righteous 
receive consideration, which includes questions regarding judgement day, 
resurrection of the body, and eternal glory for God's elect. 

Meanwhile, Ball's A Short Treatise is a companion piece to the Short 
Catechism. Inasmuch as this larger work is especially profitable to *hous- 
holders," that is, heads of households, and given that the questions unfold 
after the pattern of the Short Catechism, those who would instruct chil- 
dren in the faith as set forth by the catechism are given a doctrinal manual 
to assist them in that labor. It serves, then, as a doctrinal guide, with the 
questions and answers of the catechism incorporated into the texts, fol- 
lowed by expositions and theological and biblical elaborations on those 
answers. In this way, the teacher is given a handy guide for instructing 
the youths. But the treatise is also a work that can stand on its own, as its 
subtitle indicate: it is a work “profitable for all men.” 

In summary, the Short Catechism is marked by a simplicity that is 
conducive to memorization for children; and its answers always have 
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proof-texts appended. Questions are direct and uncomplicated. Answers 
are relatively brief. This catechism tilts toward the practical and ethical, 
but certainly it is not undoctrinal. As for the Short Treatise, it is an expan- 
sive guide to and companion of the former work, but can be used inde- 
pendently of the Short Catechism as well. 

These works are characterized by clarity and a concern for Christian 
piety. The weightier doctrinal theology of Reformed Orthodoxy is not at 
odds with these materials, but neither is it fully expressed at this point in 
time. Although Ball’s work on the divine covenants, reflective of Reformed 
federalism, was published after his death, neither the Short Catechism nor 
the Short Treatise is sufficiently or explicitly covenantal in its formula- 
tions to be characterized along those lines. 


John Owen 


John Owen (1616-83), the Prince of the Puritans, is a fine example of the 
manner in which the high theology of the Reformed orthodox era came to 
expression at the catechetical level. In his Two Short Catechisms. Wherein 
the Principles of the Doctrine of Christ Are Unfolded and Explained (1645), 
Owen presents his very short “The Lesser Catechism,” consisting of only 
thirty-three questions, and “The Greater Catechism,” which is divided into 
twenty-seven chapters and 145 questions and answers. Scriptural proof- 
texts are attached at the end of each answer. 

Owen wrote these catechisms to be used by all congregations in gen- 
eral. He also believes that persons ought to learn these works prior to their 
being admitted to the Lord’s Supper. Naturally, the Lesser Catechism is 
designed for children; the Greater Catechism is directed toward youths 
of more advanced years, and even adults. In a preface entitled “To My 
Loving Neighbours and Christian Friends” Owen explains that his prin- 
cipal purpose in composing these works is the salvation of others, espe- 
cially those unto whom and in the community in which he ministers the 
gospel. In working toward the fulfillment of this labor he writes that he has 
taught publicly and from house to house. These catechisms are written as 
filling a most pressing need. “My intention in them being, principally, to 
hold out those necessary truths wherein you have been in my preaching 
more fully instructed.” He also clearly lays out their intended use under 
seven points: 


1. The Lesser Catechism may be so learned of the younger sort, that they 
may be ready to answer to every question thereof; 
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2. The Greater [catechism] will call to mind much of what hath been 
taught you in public, especially concerning the Person and Offices of 
Jesus Christ; 

3. parents can better instruct their children in the lesser catechism by 
being conversant with the greater catechism; 

4. the biblical proof-texts attached “are diligently to be sought out and 
pondered, that you may know indeed whether things are so; 

5. Scripture used after this manner may enlighten the readers in other 
manners or details as well; 

6. the section on the sacraments is sparing because in other contexts he 
has dealt with them adequately and thoroughly; and 

7. there is no moral instruction included here because he hopes to write 
an additional catechism that will treat the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and some parts of the Apostles’ Creed not yet treated. 


These catechisms, composed early in Owen’s career, exhibit clearly defined 
doctrinal traits. The Greater Catechism treats in successive chapters Scrip- 
ture, God, the Trinity, God’s works—first his immanent works, second his 
external works—providence, God’s law, the state of corrupted nature, the 
incarnation of Christ, the person of Christ, the offices of Christ—first the 
royal office, then the priestly, last the prophetic office—and this is fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the twofold estate of Christ. Next the catechism 
takes up to whom the saving benefits of Christ's offices belong, the church, 
faith, God’s calling of sinners, justification, sanctification, the privileges 
(or blessings) that come to believers by faith, consisting not only of union 
with Christ, adoption, Christian liberty but also the sacraments—baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper—the communion of saints (following this privilege 
Owen considers particular churches and their offices), and then the last 
and sixth privilege: glory. It is designed to be used along with the Lesser 
Catechism, as noted above. 

Owen speaks of God’s decrees, and with respect to humans they issue 
forth in “election and reprobation” (4.4). Both election and reprobation 
are given separate questions and answers for further examination. Elec- 
tion is “eternal, free, immutable” and “in Jesus Christ” (4.5). Reprobation 
is God’s eternal purpose “to suffer many to sin, [to] leave them in their 
sin, and...to punish them for their sin” (4.7). Owen views the pre-Fall 
relationship between God and man in paradise as being defined by service 
and worship, according to the moral standards of God’s law written on 
man’s nature, and having “the tenor of the covenant,” “sacramentally typified 
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by the tree of knowledge of good and evil” (5.5). The law is introduced as 
a pedagogue to expose us in our sin. Humans are “all guilty of the same 
breach of covenant with Adam, being all in him” (8.2). God does not leave 
man to perish, but from “his free grace, hath prepared a way to redeem 
and save his elect” (9.1). In expositing Christ’s priestly office Owen first asks 
by what means Christ undertook the office of an eternal priest, to which 
there is this reply: “By the decree, ordination, and will of God his Father, 
whereunto he yielded voluntary obedience; so that concerning this there 
was a compact and covenant between them” (12.1). Here we see that Owen 
presents the pactum salutis, or covenant of redemption, in catechetical 
form. Owen offers the following biblical texts in support of this doctrine: 
Ps. 110:4; Hebr. 5:5-6; 7:17-18; Isa. 1:4-6; Hebr. 10:5-10; Ps. 2:7-8; Isa. 53:8, 
10-12; Phil. 2:7, 9; Hebr. 12:2; John 17:2, 4. Definite atonement is clearly 
articulated in Q/A XIL4; XV.1-2. The new covenant is defined as "The gra- 
cious, free, immutable promise of God, made unto all his elect fallen in 
Adam, to give them Jesus Christ, and in him mercy, pardon, grace, and 
glory, with a re-stipulation of faith from them unto this promise, and new 
obedience" (12.13). Christ's work is depicted in the twofold estate of humil- 
iation and exaltation (14). The church is first defined as “the whole com- 
pany of God's elect," etc. (16.2), but also as particular churches, professing 
believers assembled *in one place, under officers of Christ's institution, 
enjoying the ordinances of God, and leading lives beseeming their holy 
calling" (261). The Lesser catechism, not surprisingly, follows the same 
general presentation of materials as the Greater catechism. 


The Catechisms of the Westminster Assembly (1643—49) 


The most prominent and authoritative catechisms written in the seven- 
teenth century were the two catechisms of the Westminster Assembly, 
The Larger Catechism and The Shorter Catechism. In 1643, the English 
House of Commons adopted an ordinance which called for the "settling 
of the government and liturgy of the Church of England (in a manner) 
most agreeable to God's Word and most apt to procure the peace of the 
church at home and nearer abroad." When this ordinance passed the 
House of Lords, the assembly that subsequently came together convened 
at Westminster Abbey and set to work on a variety of projects, among 
them suitable catechisms that would both express the consensus of the 
church's theological confession and serve the needs of the youths and 
pastors in the instruction of the same. The two catechisms that resulted 
from this assembly were presented to Parliament in 1647, and approved in 
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their final form in 1648. Thomas F. Torrance says about them: “Great care 
was taken over their production to make them adequate statements of 
reformed teachings and valuable instruments for its inculcation.” They 
clearly bear the traits of Reformed scholastic theology, for each document 
is marked by precise, carefully articulated questions, equally careful and 
clear answers, sometimes using clear-cut definitions, grouped and orga- 
nized into a well-ordered arrangement of the material. These catechisms, 
along with the Westminster Confession of Faith (1647), came to be the 
confessional standards of the Presbyterian Puritans, and in 1648 the Scot- 
tish General Assembly adopted the Westminster Standards for use in the 
Kirk, which thus displaced the Scots Confession of 1560 and the Heidelberg 
Catechism of 1563. The Scottish Parliament ratified its adoption for the 
Kirk in Scotland in 1649. It is important to mention that the Parliament of 
1649 called upon all ministers, along with the elders of their kirk sessions, 
to see to it that “at least one copy of the Shorter and Larger Catechism, 
Confession of Faith, and Directory for Family Worship” be in every home. 
These documents, collectively, were vital and held an authoritative place 
in the minds and hearts of Scottish Presbyterians and, subsequently, with 
their kin in North America.!® 


The Larger Catechism 


The Larger Catechism is not so much a teaching tool to be used in the 
classroom for students as it is a teaching tool for pastors to be used in 
preparation for the classroom. As Torrance observes, “The Larger Cate- 
chism was designed chiefly as a directory for ministers in their teaching 
of the reformed faith Sunday by Sunday.”!” 

The Larger Catechism, more so than the Shorter, is a fine exhibit of 
certain distinctives of both Reformed scholastic thinking and a more 
scholastic approach to controverted theological issues. Among its obvious 
scholastic characteristics are the fulsome exposition of the doctrine of 
Scripture (Q/As 3-5), the comprehensive manner in which it defines God 


15 Thomas F. Torrance, The School of Faith: the Catechisms of the Reformed Church (1959; 
repr., Eugene, Ore., 1996), 183. 

16 Torrance, School of Faith, 184, writes, “Although the Act of Parliament ratifying 
the adoption of the Catechisms in Scotland was repealed under Charles II, in 1661, and 
although the Acts of Parliament which restored the Presbyterian Church of Scotland in 
1690 made no express mention of either of the Catechisms, they still retained their authori- 
tative use in the Kirk.” 

17 Torrance, School of Faith, 183. 
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(Q/A 7); its concern to delineate and defend the theological distinctives 
adjudicated at the Synod of Dordrecht (1618-19)—thus, unconditional 
election and divine reprobation are manifestly set forth (Q/As 12-13), 
as are an efficacious and definite atonement (cf. Q/As 30, 38, 41, 44, 52, 
57-59), total human depravity and inability apart from regeneration 
(Q/As 25-28), which is wrought by the conquering work of the Holy Spirit 
(Q/As 67-68, 72, 161), and the perseverance of the saints (Q/As 79-81). 
Each of these doctrines is exposited in the Larger Catechism. Moreover, 
this catechism treats the distinction between the visible and invisible 
church in an overt way (Q/As 62-65, 165), the rules for rightly understand- 
ing the moral law, along with its exposition, which bears certain traits 
common among the Reformed orthodox (Q/As 91-100; 101-148), and the 
ordo salutis is clearly presented as well (Q/As 66-83). But probably most 
telling of all among the doctrinal traits of the Larger Catechism is its artic- 
ulation of Reformed federal theology (Q/As 20, 22, 30-36). Indeed, federal 
thinking is woven into the entire document. It is altogether mistaken to 
pit Reformed Scholasticism against Reformed federalism inasmuch as the 
chief practitioners of the scholastic method were also the most articulate 
formulators and defenders of the doctrine of the covenants. 

A few of the features of federal theology as expressed in the Larger Cat- 
echism are examined: First, covenant presupposes creation but creation is 
not covenant; thus these two are not one and the same thing. God created 
man as endued with “living, reasonable, and immortal souls,” and man, 
being created male and female, was also created after God’s own image, 
“in knowledge, righteousness, and holiness; having the law of God written 
in their hearts, and power to fulfill it... yet subject to fall” (Q/A 17). This 
is not to set up a dualism between creation and covenant, and certainly 
not an antipathy. But it is to acknowledge—as is explicitly stated in the 
Confession of Faith, that the Creator/creature relationship is prior to the 
covenant relationship, for the gap that exists between God as Creator and 
man as God's image bearer can only be measured by infinitude. The act of 
creation anticipates covenant and man being fashioned after God’s image 
is for the purpose of the covenant relationship, but God must still con- 
descend, establish the terms of that relationship, and show the path to 
blessing and fruition of that relationship, as well as announce the negative 
sanction against transgression and disobedience to his will. Besides, the 
catechism reflects the understanding that if creation equals covenant, 
then any prescribed commandment, such as the positive law regarding 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, is superfluous. If creation is 
covenant, then the tree of life and the tree of the knowledge of good and 
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evil simply function as sacramental trees naturally and bear this character 
apart from God's specific ordinance and command, which is absurd. 

Thus, the second noteworthy matter here is that the Larger Catechism 
teaches that God addresses man his image bearer, as originally created 
and placed in Paradise (this being the estate in which he was created), 
with specific mandates, “entering into a covenant of life with him, upon 
condition of personal, perfect, and perpetual obedience, of which the tree 
of life was a pledge; and forbidding to eat of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, upon the pain of death” (Q/A 20). Again, this covenant of 
life is subsequent to man’s being created in God’s image. Moreover, this 
covenant of life makes explicit how man is to live before God in righteous- 
ness and that the penalty of death is the negative sanction if his obedi- 
ence is not personal, perfect, and perpetual. Certainly man cannot walk 
unrighteously before God and live. He may not offer imperfect obedience 
to God or part-time conformity to the divine will and expect to enjoy 
God's favor and fellowship. 

Third, this covenant of life (the nomenclature “covenant of works” is 
also used, especially in the Confession of Faith) was made with Adam, 
such that he functioned as a covenant head, that is, *as a public person," 
which means that he did not merely act on his own behalf but also “for 
his posterity." Thus his transgression of God's commandment regarding 
the forbidden fruit brought both himself and the rest of humankind into 
“an estate of sin and misery" (Q/As 21-23). The violated commandment is 
specifically the probationary commandment regarding the fruit forbidden 
to man, namely the fruit from the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
Adam was called to live before God in trusting obedience, to live by every 
word that proceeds from the mouth of the Lord. And he was to do that 
as head of the human race, acting as its representative and covenantal 
head. 

Fourth, the Larger Catechism teaches that God does not surrender the 
human race to destruction; he does not abandon humanity to perish in its 
depravity and ruin *by the breach of the first covenant, commonly called 
the covenant of works"; rather, out of his love and mercy God delivers “his 
elect" from this condition and state, and brings them "into an estate of 
salvation by the second covenant, commonly called the covenant of grace" 
(Q/A 30). Noteworthy here is how the covenant of grace is first and prin- 
cipally considered in its testamentary character—hence the language 
regarding the elect enjoying the salvific blessings of this covenant. In fact, 
this accent on the testamentary dimension of this covenant is continued 
in answering the question concerning with whom this covenant is made, 
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for the catechism asserts, “the covenant of grace was made with Christ 
as the second Adam, and in him with all the elect as his seed” (Q/A 31). 
This is not to deny that the covenant of grace may be described as being 
made with believers and their seed, for in its treatment of the sacrament of 
baptism the Larger Catechism explicitly states that the infants of believ- 
ing parents (of even one believing parent) who profess “faith in Christ are 
“within the covenant, and to be baptized” (Q/A 166). The diverse manner 
in which the catechism defines the human parties of this covenant has 
to do with the testamentary character of the covenant on the one hand 
(which means the promises of the covenant are a bequeathal of Christ’s 
saving blessings to the elect); and on the other hand the manner of the 
covenant's diverse administration in history, wherein the conditionality of 
the covenant is put on display in urging the human party of the covenant 
to faith and repentance (cf. Q/As 32-35). That the covenant is said to be 
made with Christ is grounded in the understanding that Christ himself 
is “the substance” of the covenant, that is, of its saving blessings, for he 
forms the content of the promise and there is no blessing of this covenant 
except in him (Q/A 35). As the substance of the promised salvation of the 
covenant of grace, Christ, by his mediation, procures redemption as well 
as all the other benefits of this covenant (Q/A 57). 

Fifth, the covenant of grace is a “second covenant,” and it is termed “the 
covenant of grace” because God “freely provideth and offereth to sinners a 
Mediator, and life and salvation by him.” Inasmuch as the first covenant 
is abrogated insofar as man’s obtaining life and blessedness from it—that 
is, in the way of living before God by personal, perfect, and perpetual obe- 
dience—a second covenant is requisite for life and fellowship with God. 
However, the first covenant is not abrogated in the sense that its nega- 
tive sanction still applies, and this describes the human race in Adam and 
under the penalty of death through Adam’s sin (cf. Q/As 25-29). Though 
we can no longer obtain life by living in accordance to God's will and 
righteousness (for we are unable to do so), God provides the remedy of 
Christ our Mediator, who brings reconciliation by fulfilling all righteous- 
ness for believing sinners (Q/As 38-55). The obtaining of Christ is along 
the path of faith—thus, God requires “faith as the condition” in order to 
have interest in him (Q/A 32). Faith itself is a divine gift and part of the 
composite of the promises of the covenant of grace (cf. Q/A 67-68; 70-73). 
In fact, we only become partakers of the benefits of Christ when the Holy 
Spirit applies these benefits to us, for redemption “is certainly applied, and 
effectually communicated, to all those whom Christ hath purchased it; 
who are in time by the Holy Ghost enabled to believe in Christ according 
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to the gospel” (Q/A 59). The Holy Spirit, then, is promised and given “to all 
[God’s] elect, to work in them that faith, with all other saving graces...” 
(Q/A 32). 

Sixth, the Larger Catechism teaches that the covenant of grace was 
administered distinctly under the Old Testament from its administration 
under the New Testament. The administration of this covenant during 
the Old Testament economy refers to the manner in which the gospel 
itself—that is, the good message regarding the Messiah and the free and 
gracious salvation he brings—is presented, promised, and imparted. Thus 
under the Old Testament this gospel covenant is administered “by prom- 
ises, prophecies, sacrifices, circumcision, the Passover, and other types 
and ordinances, which did all fore-signify Christ then to come, and were 
for that time sufficient to build up the elect in faith in the promised Mes- 
siah, by whom they then had full remission of sin, and eternal salvation" 
(Q/A 34). Thus we see that the Old Testament teaches the same way of 
salvation as the New Testament—by faith in the Messiah. In the Old Tes- 
tament this faith is placed in the Messiah to come or the promised Messiah. 
In the New Testament this faith is placed in the Messiah having come or 
the promised fulfilled in the person and work of Jesus Christ. During the 
Old Testament administration of this covenant, grace or the gospel is set 
forth in multiform and varied ways. “Under the New Testament, when 
Christ the substance was exhibited, the same covenant of grace was and 
still is to be administered in the preaching of the Word, and the admin- 
istration of the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; in which 
grace and salvation are held forth in more fullness, evidence, and efficacy, 
to all nations” (Q/A 35). 

The Larger Catechism is a clear exhibit of seventeenth-century Reformed 
theology, reflecting both the theological traits of the Reformed orthodox 
era as well as the careful definition that this theology championed and 
was jealous to defend. 


The Shorter Catechism 


If the Larger Catechism is geared and designed for pastors, the Shorter 
Catechism was certainly designed for the instruction of children. This 
catechism was written after most of the work on the Larger Catechism 
was completed. According to Torrance, upon its approval by the Scottish 
Parliament in 1649, “It became at once the most popular and widely used 
Catechism in Scotland as in England, and has been more influential than 
any other document in shaping religious thought and temperament in 
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Scotland ever since.”!8 These remarks can hardly be disputed. It is difficult 
to calculate the depth of influence of the Shorter Catechism. 

Perhaps what is most remarkable about this catechism is its ability to 
present the scholastic theology of Reformed Orthodoxy, so fulsomely pre- 
sented in the Larger Catechism, in a manner suitable for children and 
conducive to memorization. Whereas the Larger Catechism amply devel- 
ops the themes of federal theology, the Shorter Catechism's treatment of 
this is much abbreviated (see Q/As 12, 16, 20, 92, 94). The high Calvinism of 
Dordt, however, is potently articulated (see Q/As 18-20, 29-32, 36, 86-89). 


Summary 


From this survey of a small selection of popular catechisms from the era 
of Reformed Orthodoxy, a few remarks of analysis and conclusion may 
be made. First, all the catechisms analyzed demonstrate sensitivity to the 
age and intellectual capacities of the catechumens they were designed to 
address. The heavier and lengthier works were designed to assist teachers, 
pastors, and parents in instructing youths or children— serving as theo- 
logical manuals—rather than functioning as documents to be memorized. 
Conversely, the catechisms scripted for children are short and bear the 
marks of clarity and simplicity of language, and easily memorized should 
that be the pedagogical aim. Second, the theological content of high 
orthodox Reformed theology was not compromised. To be sure, some of 
these catechisms exhibit more concern for Christian piety than others, 
but none lose sight of the need for unity between heart and head, faith 
and life. Third, the Bible is not set aside in Reformed orthodox catechisms. 
All the catechisms examined here either cite Scripture directly or present 
a series of biblical references following the answer, which students were 
expected to consult and ponder in order to see the biblical foundation 
for each answer. Fourth, virtually all the catechisms reflect the further 
development and refinement of Reformed theology on certain doctrinal 
topics characteristic of seventeenth-century Reformed orthodox theology. 
John Owen’s treatment of the pactum salutis is a noteworthy case in point. 
But even more, these catechisms evidence also a more extended treat- 
ment of God's attributes, the divine decrees and questions surrounding 
human freedom after the fall, the twofold covenant structure characteris- 
tic of Reformed federalism—the covenant of works and the covenant of 


18 Torrance, School of Faith, 261. 
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grace—and the treatment of the doctrine of Christ, in part, by an analysis 
of his states of humiliation and exaltation, as well as topics like assurance 
and the practicalities of prayer. Generally speaking, we likewise see more 
extended discussion of the doctrine of Scripture in these catechisms. Last, 
these catechisms reveal as their goal that believers walk in the way of 
faith and devotion to Christ and the gospel, that is, to live in obedience 
to God for his glory. The caricature of Reformed orthodoxy as cultivating 
the head and not the heart, as concerned that church members appropri- 
ate doctrine as bare intellectual assent is far removed from the facts and 
cannot stand the test ofthe evidence. 


CONCLUSION 


From this short presentation and analysis of various catechisms reflective 
of the Reformed orthodox era, it may be concluded that Reformed ortho- 
doxy was sensitive to the interplay between theology and the church. 
Theology was done in service to the church; and the academic theology 
of polemical disputation and dogmatic textbooks was not delivered to 
the laity except in a diluted form. Perhaps the nearest example of the 
heavy dogma of a Reformed scholastic theology would be Poudroyen’s 
presentation of Voetius’s theology in catechetical form. But even this 
work, inasmuch as it is layered in its presentation of subject matter— 
from simplicity in the a level material to the complexity of d level mate- 
rial—demonstrates a concern to offer biblical teaching according to the 
age and maturity of various catechumens. Moreover, the most popular 
catechisms of this era were invariably those that were relatively brief and 
jealous to encourage Christian piety. The Reformed orthodox exhibit pas- 
toral insight and understanding toward the needs of the pew and a desire 
to honor Scripture as the means of grace by which the church is edified 
so that theology serves the church. 

Last, we simply observe that the officially adopted catechisms of the 
Reformed churches, like the Genevan Catechism and the Heidelberg 
Catechism, were not jettisoned or ignored in the era of Reformed Ortho- 
doxy but continued to be taught and preached. 


REFORMED ORTHODOXY AND PATRISTIC TRADITION 


Irena Backus 


The article on Reformed Orthodoxy in the Oxford Encyclopedia of Refor- 
mation shows that men such as Theodore Beza (1519-1605) and Lambert 
Daneau (c.1530-95) were the first to “adapt the Calvinist doctrines to the 
requirements of academic transmission, utilizing the resources of dialec- 
tics and rhetoric to structure theology while making careful use of some 
elements of metaphysics to deal with the loci theologici that the Reformers 
had merely touched upon, such as the essence of God. Imbued with clas- 
sical and patristic culture, tinged with a veneer of medieval scholasticism, 
their still awkward attempts foreshadowed the deeper and more balanced 
syntheses of the Reformed theologians of the seventeenth century such as 
the theologian and philosopher Bartholomaeus Keckermann (Systema s. 
s. theologiae, 1611), the Basel theologian Amandus Polanus of Polansdorf 
(Syntagma theologiae christianae, 1624), and Johannes Wolleb (Christianae 
theologiae compendium, 1620).! This paragraph points to some important 
features of Reformed Orthodoxy while glossing over others. First, the age 
of Reformed Orthodoxy was characterized by a desire to synthesize Cal- 
vinist doctrine, which resulted in the making of Systemata, Syntagmata, 
Compendia, and other sums or digests, that aimed to show Reformed the- 
ology as a system ordered according to a rigorous scientific method, most 
often based on the Aristotelian, less frequently on Ramist divisions or loci 
communes, and sometimes on an amalgam of both. Reformed Orthodoxy 
also marked the reappearance of metaphysics in theology, the issue of 
God's essence being a case in point. Conversely, Orthodoxy is not gener- 
ally considered to have brought anything new to the issue of situating 
Reformed theology in patristic and church tradition. However, as recent 
works show, this did not mean that orthodox theologians were oblivious 
to the question. Unfortunately, there have not been enough detailed stud- 
ies to enable a synthetic presentation of the subject. 

This chapter shows at least some of the specific features of the recep- 
tion of patristic tradition by early Reformed orthodox theologians. 


! Olivier Fatio, “Orthodoxy” in Oxford Encyclopedia of the Reformation, 4 vols. (Oxford, 
1996), 3182. 
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The first part deals with the state of research so far. The second part ana- 
lyzes Theodore Beza’s and Lambert Daneau’s attitude to the handling of 
patristic tradition thus showing their specificity as fathers of Reformed 
Orthodoxy. 


STATE OF RESEARCH 


The age of Reformed Orthodoxy was the age of Summae, Compendia, 
and Syntagmata of all kinds. This tendency to use a globaly approach to 
theological matters extended also to studies of Christian tradition and 
patristics.? The period 1567-c.1640 witnessed the publication of influential 
guides to the fathers, councils, and so forth. This tendency was mirrored 
to some extent in Counter-Reformation circles by guides such as Anto- 
nio Possevino's Apparatus sacer or Robert Bellarmine's De scriptoribus 
ecclesiasticis? However, in general the Catholic Church in the seventeenth 
century showed a marked preference for patrologies such as Margarin 
de la Bigne's Bibliotheca patrum, which went into several volumes and 
which was constantly expanded. On the other hand, the treatment of 
Christian antiquity by means of guides and compendia held a particu- 
lar attraction for the orthodox Reformed in view of their general concern 
with making all aspects of Calvinist theology synthetic and well ordered 
according to philosophical or rhetorical categories. Thus the purpose of 
Reformed patristic guides—starting with Jean Crespin's Bibliotheca stu- 
dii theologici (1555), through Andreas Hyperius's Methodi theologicae libri 
tres (1567),* Thomas James's A treatise of the corruption of Scripture, Coun- 
cels and Fathers (1611)? Robert Cooke's Censura quorundam scriptorum 
quae sub nominibus sanctorum et veterum auctorum a pontificiis passim 
in eorum scriptis... citari solent (1614), Abraham Scultetus's Syntagma 


? [rena Backus, "The Fathers and Calvinist Orthodoxy. Patristic Scholarship," in Recep- 
tion of the Church Fathers in the West, 2 vols., ed. Backus (Leiden: 1997), 2:839-65. See also 
Backus, Historical Method and Confessional Identity in the Era of the Reformation (Leiden, 
2003), 197-243. 

3 Cf. Backus, Historical Method, 212-18; 227-37. 

^ Andreas Hyperius, Methodi Theologiae siue praecipuorum Christianae religionis loco- 
rum communium libri tres (Basel, 1567). 

5 Thomas James, A Treatise of the Corruption of Scripture, Councels and Fathers by the 
prelates, pastors and pillars of the Church of Rome for maintenance of Popery and Irreligion 
(London, 1611). 

$ Robert Cooke, Censura quorundam scriptorum quae sub nominibus sanctorum et vet- 
erum auctorum a pontificis passim in eorum scriptis, sed potissimum in quaestionibus hodie 
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(which expanded from one volume to four between 1598 and 1613, prior 
to all four volumes being united into one in 1634),’ André Rivet's Criticus 
sacer (1612),8 and Jean Daillé's Traité de l'emploi des saints Pères (1632 in 
French; translated into Latin in 1655 by Louis Mettayer)’—was to pre- 
sent a synoptic view of the church tradition while establishing a canon of 
the fathers that could legitimately be cited as authoritative. Some of the 
guides, Scultetus’s being a case in point, were manuals of Reformed theo- 
logy warning readers (chiefly Reformed preachers) against the heterodox 
or pro-Catholic aspects of such-and-such a father’s thought, or removing 
from the canonical patristic corpus authentic works that contradicted 
Reformed dogma. In this spirit, Scultetus produced his censurae of Clem- 
ent of Alexandria. He commends Clement for his views on the absolute 
authority of Scripture and for his teaching on the Trinity. He praises the 
Alexandrian’s comments in Stromata 7:39.3 on praying to God alone and 
not “to those who are not gods as if they were divine.” He approves of 
Clement’s views on sacrifice and on the church as a universal congregation 
of the elect as opposed to the hierarchy of any particular church in a spe- 
cific location such as Rome, Alexandria, or Antioch.!? However, he cannot 
consider Clement as being fully “reformed” and passes strictures on the 
Alexandrian’s views on free will, human Christ’s invulnerability to suffer- 
ing, his conviction that Christ’s descent into hell effected a conversion of 
nonbelievers, and his reliance on apocryphal literature such as the Gospel 
of the Egyptians.!! Scultetus also happens to be the first author to point 
to the ambiguity of Clement’s concept of the Gnostic, which still puzzles 


controuersis citari solent. In qua ostenditur scripta illa vel esse supposititia vel dubiae saltem 
fidei. Auctore Roberto Coco... (London, 1614). 

7 Abraham Scultetus, Medullae theologiae patrum Syntagma in quo Theologia prisco- 
rum primitiuae ecclesiae doctorum qui ante et post Concilium Nicaenum floruerunt, methodo 
analytica et synthetica expressa atque a Roberti Bellarmini, Caesaris Baronii, Gregorii de 
Valentia aliorumque pontificorum corruptelis ita vindicatur vt liquido appareat penes solas 
Reformatas ecclesias esse doctrinae et veritatis antiquitatem (Frankfurt, 1634). 

8 Andre Rivet, Andr. Riveti Critici sacri specimen, hoc est censurae doctorum tum ex 
orthodoxis quam ex Pontificiis in scripta quae Patribus plerisque priscorum saeculorum vel 
affinxit incogitantia, vel supposuit impostura, 2nd ed. (Dordrecht, 1619). 

? James Daillé, De usu patrum ad ea definienda religionis capita quae sunt hodie con- 
troversa, libri duo, latine et gallico nunc primum a I. Mettayero redditi... (Geneva, 1655). 
French original, Daillé, Traicté de l'employ des saincts Peres pour le iugement des differends 
qui sont aujourd'huy en la religion par Iean Daillé (Geneva, 1632). 

10 Scultetus, Medullae theologiae patrum Syntagma, 150-51. 

1 Scultetus, Medullae theologiae patrum Syntagma, 152. 
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historians of Christian antiquity.!? This shows that an apologetic attitude 
could and did sometimes coincide with what we would now call a spirit of 
scientific (in the broad sense) enquiry. Whether this was totally inciden- 
tal is another matter, which we do not propose to examine here. Rivet's 
Criticus sacer bears only a superficial resemblance to Scultetus's Syntagma. 
Rivet turns out to be less concerned than Scultetus with the theology of 
the fathers and more interested in an accurate philological and textual 
assessment of their writings, in the elimination of spuria and dubia, and 
in pointing to the secondary place they occupy in relation to Scripture. He 
calls upon reformed theologians to avoid the Catholic method of invoking 
the consensus patrum as authoritative in biblical interpretation. Indeed, 
according to Rivet, a Reformed theologian is justified in departing from 
the exegesis of all and any fathers if it contradicts the dogmas of Reformed 
theology. Less apologetic than Scultetus, Rivet is to be distinguished 
from the Heidelberg professor by not automatically confining to the realm 
of spuria and dubia such patristic writings as Reformed theologians find 
inconvenient because they happen to contradict some of their dogmas. 
To take Basil of Caesarea as an example, Scultetus judges De Spiritu sancto 
to be too favorable to oral tradition to stem from Basil's pen.!? He is even 
more apologetically oriented in his refusal to attribute the Asceticon to 
Basil, especially as it is one of the most scriptural works by the Cappado- 
cian. Scultetus finds it to be *a book...full of superstition and impious 


2 Scultetus, Medullae theologiae patrum Syntagma, 151-52: "De perfectione porro homi- 
nis in hac vita sententias diametro secum pugnantes apud Clementem reperio. Refutat 
Gnosticos haereticos et [lib 1 paedagog, cap. 6] *mihi, inquit, venit in mentem admirari 
quomodo audeant quidam seipsos vocare perfectos et gnosticos, hoc est, cognitione prae- 
ditos cum apostolus de se ipse dicat: non quod iam coepi vel iam perfectus sum." 

Et seipsum quidem perfectum existimat quod a priore vita liberatus sit, meliorem 
autem persequitur, non tanquam in cognitione perfectus sed tanquam id quod est per- 
fectum desiderans. [In lib. 6 et 7 Stromat.] Haec Clemens vere contra Gnosticos. At alibi 
Gnosticum christianum ipsemet effingit et ita describit: vt sicut Aristoteles virtutis, ita 
Clemens hominis perfecti ideam depinxisse videatur. Sed excusabilis esset, si sicut Aris- 
toteles virtutis ideam e consideratione variorum donorum in diuersis subiectis expressit, 
ita Clemens quoque singulas singulorum virtutes animo et in vnum aliquod subiectum 
congerens, eiusmodi ideam pii hominis efformasset quae ne minima quidem ex parte a 
norma sacra deflexisset. Sed quoniam talia suo Gnostico attribuit, qualia Scriptura ipsa ab 
homine in hac vita non exegit, non potest omnino a iusta reprehensione esse liber. Vnde 
enim hoc habet quod scribit "Perfectos non petere a Deo beneficia, sed tantum optare et 
flagitare etiam quae velint, praesertim salutem et quae huius generis profert alia...." On 
the problem of Clement's concept of the Gnostic see Irena Backus, "Lay and Theological 
Reception of Clement of Alexandria in the Reformation. From Gentien Hervet to Fénélon" 
in Between Lay Piety and Academic Theology, ed. Ulrike Hascher-Burger, August den Hol- 
lander, Wim Janse (Leiden, 2010), 353-71. 

13 Backus, "The Fathers and Calvinist Orthodoxy.” 2:847—48, 859. 
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teaching... condemned expressly by the Council of Gangra....” Scultetus 
follows those authorities (including the Apparatus sacer of the Jesuit 
author Antonio Possevino) who attribute either the entire Asceticon or 
large portions of it to Eustathius of Sebaste. The Council of Gangra con- 
demned Eustathius’s asceticism c.343, and this fits perfectly Scultetus’s 
apologetic bill, hence his exaggerated insistence on it. Rivet, who touches 
on the authenticity of Basil’s Asceticon in his chapter 3, devoted to the 
bishop of Caesarea, is also familiar with the attribution of at least parts of 
it to Eustathius. However, he does not adopt it automatically as serving the 
Reformed cause as, in his view, there is too much contradiction between 
the authorities. He therefore leaves the matter open, and, in contrast with 
Scultetus (with whose work he is apparently unfamiliar), he abstains from 
criticizing the Asceticon and leaves open the question of attribution. 
Much useful work on Jean Daillé's Traité de l'emploi des saints Péres 
has been done recently by Jean-Louis Quantin. He notes that with its 
critical attitude to the fathers expounded in what was an extremely clear 
book with arguments ordered logically and with frequent recapitulations, 
Daillé's work “had much that could appeal to adepts of a rational style 
of theology." In the Traité Daillé argues that the fathers cannot be used 
as arbiters in religious controversies between Calvinists and Catholics for 
two reasons: The first is historical and shows that Daillé has a modern 
conception of historical anachronism, which was not manifest at the time 
in the majority of controversial works, either Protestant or Catholic. Daillé 
argues that it is impossible to know the opinion of the fathers on the con- 
troversies of his era and that patristic arguments are therefore often cited 
inappropriately. The second reason has to do with the status of patristic 
authority independently of historical issues. According to Daillé, the argu- 
ments of the fathers are those of humans and therefore fallible, which 
means that their authority is not itself sufficient as a basis for dogma. 
Daillé bases his historical objection to the use of patristic argument on 
eleven reasons. These are the main ones. Few writings of the fathers have 
survived especially the very earliest. Such writings that do survive were 


14 Backus, "The Fathers and Calvinist Orthodoxy." 2:860. 

15 Jean-Louis Quantin, “The Church of England and Christian Antiquity (ca. 1600- 
ca. 1690)" (habilitation thesis, University of Paris IV-Sorbonne, 2003); published (Oxford: 
2009). Cited here from the unpublished version, 189-204. See also by Jean-Louis Quantin, 
“Un manuel anti-patristique'. Contexte et signification du Traité de l'employ des saincts 
Peres’ de Jean Daillé,” in Die Patristik in der frühen Neuzeit. Die Relektüre der Kirchenváter 
in den Wissenschaften des 15. bis 18. Jahrhunderts, ed. Günther Frank et al. (Stuttgart-Bad 
Cannstatt, 2006), 299-325. 
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produced in a different context from that confronted by the seventeenth- 
century theologians. Many of the surviving writings are misattributed or 
have suffered from other corruptions. Regardless of this, patristic writings 
are difficult to understand because of language and terminology, which 
has undergone changes and transfers of meanings over the years. More- 
over, like all authors, the fathers do not always communicate their own 
beliefs and they frequently do no more than state the opinions of oth- 
ers, especially when commenting on Scripture. Their sermons often use 
guarded and euphemistic expressions so as not to baffle or shock the cat- 
echumens. In controversies they frequently resort to argumenta ad homi- 
nem and private opinions, which are impossible to distinguish from the 
accepted church dogma of their time, given the absence of documents. 

Daillé justifies his second argument —patristic fallibility regardless of 
the historical distance—by the following reasons. First, the fathers as indi- 
viduals need not be reliable witnesses of what the church of their time 
believed. Second, they themselves do not claim that their writings are in 
any way normative. They sometimes wrote rather loosely thus making it 
obvious that they did not intend their writings for posterity. They erred 
on several essential points of faith, contradicted one another, and, what 
is more important, are not considered as ultimate arbiters by either Prot- 
estants or Catholics.!6 

Quantin does not comment on Daillé’s method as such. In fact, the 
highly ordered appearance of his treatise and his scholastic approach, so 
characteristic of Reformed Orthodoxy, conceal a fair amount of confused 
thinking. Some arguments, such as the issue of context and the fathers' 
expression of private opinions as opposed to the faith of the church, occur 
in both the historical and in the dogmatic section, which thus cancel one 
another out, and so set at nought Daillé's basic distinction between his- 
torical and dogmatic appropriateness of patristic argument. This did not 
diminish the popularity of the work, which underwent several editions in 
the course of the century in the original, in the English translation of 1651 
that was based on the French, and in the Latin of Louis Mettayer. This 
shows that Reformed Orthodoxy was more interested in appearance than 
the reality of logical progression, at least when it came to manuals on 
church tradition. Infinitely more disordered in thought than Scultetus's far 
more dogmatic and historically less sound manual, Daillés work gained 
international fame and is cited to this day as the Protestant antipatristic 


16 Quantin, "The Church of England and Christian Antiquity," 189-91. 
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manifesto.!” Some of its popularity was no doubt due to the fact that Daillé 
systematized (in a manner of speaking) an arsenal of arguments that had 
been used by previous Reformed theologians, including Rivet. Another 
reason was its apparently orderly presentation, which meant that par- 
ticular arguments were easy to find under appropriate heads and, more 
importantly, conferred an authoritative and objective tone to the work. 

So much for patristic manuals, which constitute an important feature 
of Reformed Orthodoxy’s approach to tradition. By and large, representa- 
tives of Reformed Orthodoxy who wrote these manuals preferred concise 
rapid evaluations (with either a dogmatic or a historical slant) to minute 
philological investigations or to patrologies running into several volumes. 
Philological investigations, when present, were brief and often simply 
mistaken. In order to satisfy the prevailing demands, this evaluation had 
to be presented in a systematic manner summing up existing evidence 
historically and/or theologically. The quality and originality of arguments 
was of secondary importance. 


TRADITION AND SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 


Another glimpse into the Reformed orthodox attitude to tradition is 
offered by systematic theology of the period, investigated in recent years 
especially by E.P. Meijering. In his work on the subject, which focuses 
mainly on Francis Turretin and his Institutio theologiae elencticae (1696),!8 
but which also examines the reception of tradition by Amandus Polanus 
(1561-1610) and Johann Wolleb (1586-1629),! the author notes that— 
Daillé’s and other Reformed patristic manuals notwithstanding—the 
orthodox Reformed did use the fathers as witnesses to the truth (testes 
veritatis), especially in their teachings on the Trinity and Christology. In 
defense of their concept of the authority of the early church, they had to 
fight on two different fronts, thus presenting the truth as lying in between 
two errors of doctrine. On the one hand, they opposed (as the Reformers 
had done) the Catholic doctrine that the consensus patrum, that is the 
sum of doctrines taught by the fathers, provided the norm for interpreting 


17 C£, e.g, Anna Minerbi Belgrado, L’avenement du passe. Le Réforme et l'histoire (Paris, 
2004). 

18 E.P. Meijering, Reformierte Scholastik und patristische Theologie (Nieuwkoop, 1991). 

19 EP. Meijering, “The Fathers and Calvinist Orthodoxy: Systematic Theology. A. Polanus, 
J. Wolleb and F. Turretin,” in Reception of the Church Fathers in the West (1997), 867-87. 
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Scripture. On the other hand, they had to defend the patristic teaching 
on the Trinity and the two natures of Christ against the Antitrinitarians. 
So as not to depart from their own norms and fall into the consensus 
patrum principle, the very thing they tried to combat, they insisted that 
the teaching of the fathers on those points had to be followed because 
it was scripturally based. The Reformed orthodox thus found themselves 
in the paradoxical position of defending the consensus patrum on the 
Trinity and Christology as set by the early ecumenical councils of Nicaea- 
Constantinople while claiming that the dogmas of Nicaea-Constantinople 
were scriptural. In this they did no more than follow John Calvin, who 
had appealed to the ante-Nicene fathers and the Cappadocians in par- 
ticular, in his defense of the Nicene doctrine of the Trinity against Serve- 
tus and Gentile while generally claiming the superiority of Scripture over 
the fathers.?° 

As a matter of general method, Meijering notes that Turretin in his 
Institutio tends to cite the fathers in clusters in a variety of theological 
contexts, a method which—one cannot help noting—is redolent of the 
consensus patrum principle. This shows that patristic argument assumed 
new importance for Reformed systematic theology. To take just the exam- 
ple of Christology, one patristic question about it receives special atten- 
tion from Turretin, who refers to the objections of Celsus and Porphyry in 
the third century that the Incarnation took place late which surely meant 
that a very large number of generations prior to Christ could not be saved. 
Calvin had naturally rejected this question as symptomatic of vain curi- 
osity of some theologians who set out to scrutinize the free and sover- 
eign will of God. Turretin agrees with Calvin, saying that no causes can 
be given for God’s willing an event at any particular time. Unlike Calvin, 
he thinks that some explanation for the lateness of the Incarnation could 
be given by the patristic tradition and he cites Athanasius, Augustine, 
and Leo the Great to support this contention. He makes use particularly 
of Athanasius’s argument that the Incarnation occurred when there was 
special abundance of sin so as to point up the superabundance of grace.?! 
Calvin, too, had refused to enter into a discussion of whether the Incar- 
nation would have taken place had there not been the Fall. Turretin, as 
Meijering points out, does take a clear position on this issue and argues, 


20 Irena Backus, ‘Calvin und die Kirchenväter’ in Calvin Handbuch, ed. Herman J. 
Selderhuis (Tübingen, 2008), 133-37. 
21 See Meijering, “The Fathers and Calvinist Orthodoxy,” 877. 
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with the explicit support of Irenaeus, Augustine, and Gregory the Great, 
that the sole purpose of the Incarnation was redemption. This leads nat- 
urally to another patristic question: whether redemption was possible 
by means other than the Incarnation. This question was likely to place 
a Reformed theologian such as Turretin in something of a dilemma. To 
answer no, would have been to place limits on God’s power and sover- 
eignty thus denying one of the foundational tenets of Calvinism. Calvin 
himself and Polanus after him were clear that God could have chosen to 
redeem man by different means had he so wished.?? However, to answer 
yes, as they did, would have meant for Turretin playing into the hands 
of the Socinians, who denied the doctrine of the Atonement through the 
Incarnation and the sacrifice of the Son of God. This is where scholastic 
distinctions and patristic teaching were useful. By positing that redemp- 
tion was not a necessitas absoluta to God, Turretin avoided limiting God’s 
sovereign power. By positing at the same time that God could not have 
chosen any way other than the Incarnation (once he had made the ini- 
tial decision to redeem man) he avoids limiting the doctrine of Atone- 
ment and thus making what would have appeared as a concession to 
Socinianism. To substantiate his position Turretin could have relied on 
biblical passages only or on the power of speculative argument without 
any support of patristic tradition. However, he once again chose to rely 
on patristic testimonies as an accurate reflection of biblical statements. 
He therefore cites Basil of Caesarea’s commentary on Psalm 28 and 
Ambrose’s comments on Hebrews 9 as well as Athanasius’s De incarna- 
tione verbi, chapters 5 and 8. Meijering does not inquire into Turretin’s 
choice of authorities or into the reasons for his preference of patristic 
exegetical authorities over the Bible. These, however, are quite clear. Tur- 
retin would have been well aware that by positing that Incarnation was 
necessary once God had decided to redeem his elect, he was coming out 
against Augustine’s famous statement in De Trinitate 13, 10, that the Incar- 
nation was not a necessary but the most convenient or appropriate way of 
redeeming man once God had decided to do so.?? Augustine’s statement 
on this became a commonplace in the Middle Ages and was immortal- 
ized by Peter Lombard and Thomas Aquinas. In other words, it was the 


22 See Meijering, “The Fathers and Calvinist Orthodoxy,” 878 and n79. 

23 Augustine, Trin. 13, 10: “Ostendamus non alium modum possibilem Deo defuisse, 
cuius potestati cuncta aequaliter subiacent sed sanandae nostrae miseriae conuenientio- 
rem modum alium non fuisse, nec esse opportuisse.” 
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authoritative statement on the subject.?* By citing the scriptural commen- 
taries of Ambrose and Basil and adding Athanasius, Turretin was, so to 
speak, killing several birds with one stone. Implicitly noting the dispar- 
ity of interpretation between Augustine, on the one hand, and Ambrose, 
Basil, and Gregory on the other, he was pointing to the unsoundness of 
the Roman Catholic consensus patrum doctrine. He was also situating his 
view in relation to Scripture and in relation to patristic scriptural com- 
mentaries, and, finally, he was showing that eminent representatives of 
the Greek and the Latin early church, with Athanasius of Alexandria at 
the head, were on his side. 

If it is correct to say that Turretin represents Reformed Orthodoxy in its 
most developed form, or as Meijering puts it, instances “den letzten gros- 
sen Vertreter der calvinistischer Scholastik an der Genfer Universitat,”° it 
would seem that, the critical attitude of scholars like Daillé notwithstand- 
ing, patristic tradition had, by Turretin’s time, been woven into theology 
to the extent of providing the basis of metaphysical speculation. Thus we 
witness two almost parallel developments in Reformed orthodox think- 
ing on the matter. On the one hand, there is some skepticism in regard 
to patristic tradition on philological and historical grounds as evidenced 
by the patristic manuals of Rivet, Daillé, and others. On the other hand, 
as shown by Turretin, there is an increased tendency to integrate patristic 
thought into theological argument, often in a highly sophisticated way. 

Why this split? It appears that, on the basis of the evidence available, it 
is because of the development of historical thinking on the one hand and 
metaphysics on the other. Daillé argues as a historian and as polemicist 
fitting his history and philology around his polemical and confessional 
concerns. Turretin’s Institutio is certainly not devoid of polemics, not just 
against the Roman Catholic Church but also against the Socinians. How- 
ever, another feature of his thought is his willingness to tackle metaphysi- 
cal issues on which Calvin explicitly refused to pronounce himself. Had 
Turretin chosen to use the Bible only, he would have barred the route 
to concepts such as necessitas absoluta (or absolute necessity whereby 
something happens—such as obtains when we say that x cannot be x and 
not-x at the same time by absolute necessity). Had he relied on concepts 
only, he would have fallen into the trap of introducing philosophy into 
theology, thus laying himself open to the accusation of reviving medieval 


24 Lombard, Sententiarum, 3.20. 1; Aquinas, Summa theologica. 3.1, 2. 
25 Meijering, Reformierte Scholastik und patristische Theologie, 8. 
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Scholasticism, the very thing that the Reformation had set out to combat. 
The fathers and their biblical commentaries thus provided the perfect via 
media between pure biblicism, which was inadequate, and philosophiz- 
ing, which was undesirable. 


THEODORE BEZA (1519-1605) 


Assuming that Turretin represents Reformed Orthodoxy in its most fully 
developed form, can the founders of Reformed Orthodoxy such as Beza 
and Daneau be viewed as his precursors and did their methods directly 
foreshadow Turretin’s? 

Theodore Beza?6 has often been viewed as the founder of Reformed 
Orthodoxy not because of his views on Christian and classical antiquity 
but because according to some scholars he systematized Calvin’s views 
on predestination, reinforced Aristotelian vocabulary in theology, and 
was not averse to using syllogisms. This has been argued in the past by 
such authors as Johannes Dantine, Walter Kickel, and John Bray, among 
others.” Particularly the reformer's Tabula praedestinationis of 1555 (which 
demonstrated the functioning of God’s double supralapsarian decree to 
salvation and to damnation) seemed to point towards a new Scholasti- 
cism and the birth of Reformed Orthodoxy. Granted that the Tabula 
(which disappeared from view after 1555) provided a support for a par- 
ticular doctrine of predestination that sparked massive interconfessional 
quarrels and schisms from the mid-sixteenth until at least the eighteenth 
century, it would be difficult, all other considerations apart, to consider 
predestination as the cornerstone of Reformed Orthodoxy, given that the 
doctrine contributed rather to a multiplication of Protestant orthodoxies, 
dividing Calvinists into supralapsarians, infralapsarians, universalists, and 
Arminians. At about the same time the parallel quarrel on God’s middle 


26 On Beza see the excellent introductory study by Alain Dufour, Theodore de Beze, 
poete et theologien (Geneva, 2006) and the bibliographical notes to the introduction in 
Theodore de Beze (1519-1605), ed. Irena Backus et al. (Geneva, 2007). The critical edition of 
Beza’s correspondence is nearing completion. Cf. Correspondance de Theodore de Beze, red. 
Hippolyte Aubert et al. (Geneva, 1960). W. Balke; J.C. Klok; W. van 't Spijker, eds., Théodore 
de Beze. Zijn leven, zijn werk (Kampen, 2012). 

27 Johannes Dantine, “Les Tabelles sur la doctrine de la predestination par Théodore 
de Béze," Revue de théologie et de philosophie 16 (1966): 365-77; Walter Kickel, Vernunft 
und Offenbarung bei Theodor Beza (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1967); John Bray, Theodore Beza's 
Doctrine of Predestination (Nieuwkoop, 1975). For fuller bibliographical references and dis- 
cussion cf. Théodore de Béze, ed. Backus et al., 13-15. 
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knowledge of future contingents between Molinists and Banezians raised 
a comparable storm of controversy in the Catholic Church.28 Moreover, 
Beza did not have recourse to concepts such as absolute necessity, nor did 
he make the distinction between absolute and hypothetical necessity to 
pinpoint predestination to salvation and damnation as either absolutely 
necessary or conditionally necessary, that is, limited by God’s will to save 
all unless they sinned irredeemably—a distinction that became a staple 
of Reformed Orthodoxy in the seventeenth century and one that caused 
innumerable rifts within the churches that issued from the Reformation. 
As there was nothing particular about his doctrine of predestination (other 
than a systematization of Calvin’s views) that augured anything like a new 
Reformed Orthodoxy,? an examination of Beza’s view of Christian and 
pagan antiquity and tradition is needed to determine if it has any distin- 
guishing feature that signals the rise of a new theological current. 

Kirk Summers attempts to show that classical, non-Christian antiquity 
shaped the Reformer's thought from very early in his life and continued to 
do so after his conversion to the Reformation.?? If that were so, this would 
indeed serve as a pointer to the origins of Reformed Orthodoxy as situated 
within the revival of antique philosophical thought and the direct applica- 
tion of its concepts to theology. However, Summers’s hypothesis is belied 
by Beza himself as he shows no particular interest in rooting theology in 
philosophy and does not at any point consider himself as anything other 
than a Christian. In his account of his conversion that he dedicated to his 
teacher at the University of Orléans, the Greek scholar Melchior Wolmar, 
in 1560,?! Beza strives to show that classical education and literature were 


28 See William Lane Craig, The Problem of Divine Foreknowledge and Future Contingents 
from Aristotle to Suarez (Leiden, 1988). 

?9 See Richard Muller, "The Use and Abuse of a Document: Beza's Tabula praedesti- 
nationis, the Bolsec Controversy and the Origins of Reformed Orthodoxy,” in Protestant 
Scholasticism, ed. C. Trueman and R.S. Clark (Carlisle, Pa., 1999), 33-61. See also Jeffrey 
Mallinson, Faith, Reason and Revelation in Theodore Beza, 1519-1605 (Oxford, 2003). Who 
takes the opposite view to Dantine, Kickel, et al., and argues that Beza's doctrine of pre- 
destination was a continuation of Calvin's teaching rather than a radically new scholastic 
development. 

30 Kirk M. Summers, A View from the Palatine. The “Juvenilia” of Théodore de Beze (Tempe, 
Ariz., 2001). See also Summers, "The Classical Foundations of Beza's Thought" in Théodore 
de Béze (1519-1605), ed. Backus et al. (Geneva, 2007), 369-79; Summers, "Theodore Beza's 
Reading of Catullus," Classical and Modern Literature 15 (1995): 233-45; Summers, "Theo- 
dore Beza's Classical Library and Christian Humanism,” Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte 
82 (1991): 193-207. For arguments against Summers in a somewhat more developed form 
than in the present article see Irena Backus, "Beza en de klassieke Oudheid" in Théodore de 
Béze. Zijn leven, zijn werk, ed. W. Balke, J.C. Klok, W. van 't Spijker (Kampen, 2012). 

31 See on this Irena Backus, “La conversion à la Réforme de quelques réformateurs, 
vue par eux-mêmes et par leurs biographes au 16° siècle,” Les modes de la conversion 
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quite alien to his conversion, which occurred when he was dying from the 
plague in 1548. True to the example of earlier saints no lesser than Jerome 
or Francis of Assisi, Beza thus converted to the true faith during a grave ill- 
ness and quite independently of any classical training. Indeed, Beza’s style 
in the 1560 account is reminiscent of Jerome’s dream where the church 
father forswears his preference for the classics and vows to devote him- 
self to Christian texts. The parallels between Jerome’s dream and Beza’s 
preface to Wolmar have so far gone unnoticed by Beza scholars, and are 
worth underlining here. From Jerome’s epistulae 22: 


Cum ante annos plurimos domo, parentibus, sorore, cognatis, et quod his 
difficilius erat, consuetudine lautioris cibi propter caelorum me regna cas- 
trassem: et Hierosolymam militaturus pergerem...in media ferme quadra- 
gesima medullis infusa febris corpus invasit exhaustum, et sine ulla requie, 
quod dictu quoque incredibile est, sic infelicia membra depasta est, ut ossi- 
bus vix haererem. Interim parantur exsequiae, et vitalis animae calor, toto 
frigescente jam corpore, in solo tantum tepente pectusculo palpitabat; cum 
subito raptus in spiritu, ad tribunal judicis pertrahor; ubi tantum luminis, 
et tantum erat ex circumstantium claritate fulgoris, ut projectus in terram, 
sursum aspicere non auderem... 

Illico obmutui, et inter verbera (nam caedi me jusserat) conscientiae 
magis igne torquebar illum mecum versiculum reputans: In inferno autem 
quis confitebitur tibi? Clamare autem coepi et ejulans dicere: Miserere mei, 
Domine, miserere mei ...In haec sacramenti verba dimissus, revertor ad supe- 
ros, et mirantibus cunctis oculos aperio, tanto lacrymarum imbre perfusos, 
ut etiam incredulis fidem facerem ex dolore ..., et tanto dehinc studio divina 
legisse, quanto non ante mortalia legeram. 


(When, many years ago, I cut myself off from my home, my parents, my 
relatives and (what was more difficult) from sumptuous food and reached 
Jerusalem to carry out military service... in about the middle of Lent, a fever 
infested my exhausted body in the very bone marrow, and—incredible to 
say—ate up my unfortunate members so thoroughly that I barely stuck 
to my bones. While this was happening, my funeral was being prepared 
and the vital warmth of the soul remained stirring only in my lukewarm 
breast, when suddenly my spirit was seized and I was dragged before the 
judge's tribunal, where there was so much light and so much brightness 
from the splendor of those around it, that I did not dare look up once I 
had been thrown on the ground....I fell instantly silent and between blows 
(for he had ordered me to be whipped) I was tortured much more by my 


confessionnelle à l'époque moderne, ed. Cristina Pitassi and Daniela Solfaroli Camillocci 
(Florence, 2010), 3-20, esp. 17-20. The letter to Wolmar served as preface to the edition 
of Beza's Latin Confession of faith, published in 1560. Full text of the letter is in Correspon- 
dance de Théodore de Béze, ed. Hippolyte Aubert, et al., vol. 3 (1559-1567) (Geneva, 1963), 
43-52. 
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conscience, repeating to myself “And who will confess you in hell?” And I 
began to cry and weeping loudly to say, “have pity on me Lord, have pity on 
me".... On these words of allegiance I was released and returned to the upper 
world. All were amazed as I opened my eyes so streaming with tears that I even 
convinced those who were incredulous and I read divine writings from then on 
with far more enthusiasm than I had previously read human writings.) 


Beza was not accused during his illness of being a Ciceronian, unlike 
Jerome, and he did not have to promise not to read pagan writings any 
more not because they remained foundational to his thought but because 
they were marginal to his conversion. In his preface to Confessio fidei, 
1560, p. 47, Beza writes: 


Ecce enim grauissimum morbum mihi infligit adeo vt pene de vita despera- 
rem. Hic ego miser quid facerem quum nihil mihi praeter horrendum Dei 
iudicium ob oculos obseruaretur? Quid multa ? Post infinitos et corporis et 
animi cruciatus Dominus fugitiui sui mancipii misertus ita me consolatus est 
vt de venia mihi concessa nihil dubitarem. Meipsum igitur cum lachrymis 
detestor, veniam peto, votum renouo de vero ipsius cultu aperte amplectendo 
denique totum illi meipsum consecro. Ita factum est mortis imago mihi serio 
proposita, verae vitae desiderium in me sopitum ac sepultum excitaret et 
morbus iste verae sanitatis mihi principium esset: adeo mirabilis est Dominus 
in suis vna eademque opera simul et deiiciendis et erigendis, vulnerandis 
et sanandis. Simulatque igitur licuit lectum relinquere, abruptis omnibus vin- 
culis, sarcinulis compositis, patriam, parentes, amicos semel desero vt Chris- 
tum sequar meque vna cum mea coniuge Geneuam in exilium voluntarium 
recipio.?? 


(For lo, a very serious illness was inflicted on me so that I practically 
despaired of my life. What was I to do, wretch that I was, other than watch 
the terrible judgement of God unroll before my eyes? What need is there for 
more words? After many tortures of his soul and body, the Lord took pity on 
his escaped slave and so consoled me that I had no doubts that I would be 
pardoned. I began to weep for the hate I felt of myself, I asked to be forgiven, 
I renewed my vow to embrace his worship openly and I finally decided to 
devote myself entirely to him. Thus the image of death which was seriously 
presenting itself to me, disappeared and the desire for true life which had 
slept in me buried somewhere, was awoken and the illness proved to be the 
start of true health. So wonderful is the Lord in casting down and raising up 
his own, in wounding and healing them. As soon as I was allowed to leave 
my bed, I broke all my bonds, I packed my bags and I left my country, my 
parents, my friends in order to follow Christ and, together with my wife, I 
gave myself over to a voluntary exile.) 


32 See Correspondance de Beze, 3:47. 
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Beza does not copy Jerome word for word; however, the allusions are 
unmistakable and so are certain features that mark Beza as a Christian 
Protestant writer. None of these could have escaped the notice of Mel- 
chior Wolmar, himself a Christian humanist. Among the features shared 
by Jerome’s letter no. 22 and Beza’s letter to Wolmar, one might single 
out the nature of the conversion (a turning away from classical letters), 
the illness and impending death, the dislike of oneself attendant upon 
the conversion, the accompanying tears, and the resulting devotion to the 
right religion. Another common feature, beside the similarity of vocabu- 
lary and style, is exile: Jerome leaves all behind him to go to Jerusalem 
prior to his final conversion, Beza leaves all behind him (except his wife) 
to go to Geneva after converting. Most importantly, both Jerome and Beza 
portray themselves as converting not from paganism to Christianity but 
from being semi-Christians to being full Christians. Among the individ- 
ual features of Beza’s account, he does not appear before a tribunal and 
no intercession is necessary for the Lord to take pity on him. Stress is 
placed on God as the author of the conversion, and all allusions to Lent 
and personal confession are eliminated. In short, this is an edited and 
abridged version of Jerome’s text. In contrast with Jerome, Beza does not 
refer to his former self as a Ciceronianus rather than a Christianus. How- 
ever, by Beza’s time Cicero was fully integrated into Christian culture and 
the omission of the term simply shows that Beza was a product of his 
time, one of many Christian humanists who, along with Calvin, viewed 
Cicero as a first-rate source of information on Greek philosophy and as a 
model of Latin prose style. Calvin’s writings too redound with references 
to Cicero without the Reformer’s ever having had to justify or apologize 
for it. Beza’s problem was not to do with his liking for Cicero but with 
his own imitation of Catullus’s poetry, as noted by Alain Dufour and oth- 
ers.?? Indeed, the publication of Beza’s Juvenilia or Poemata in 1548, the 
year of his conversion, was particularly ill-timed and was immediately 
seized upon by his religious adversaries as proof of Beza’s hedonism and 
pagan convictions as evidenced especially by his poems to Candida and 
Audebert, written in imitation of Catullus. These were to mar his personal 
reputation for the rest of his life in an age when heresy was still identified 
with licentiousness.?^ The prefatory letter to Wolmar in which Beza talks 


33 See Alain Dufour, Théodore de Béze, poéte et théologien (Geneva, 2006), 13-16. 

34 See Dufour, Théodore de Beze, 13-16, and Hervé Genton, “Histoire des reproches 
adressées aux Poemata de Béze par les polémistes luthériens” in Théodore de Beze (1519- 
1605), 163-76. 
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of his conversion dates from 1560 when Beza was undergoing the brunt of 
these personal attacks, which he does not mention in the letter. Jerome’s 
model was ideal here, providing a blueprint for the portrayal of full con- 
version and pointing up the contrast between pagan-oriented Christianity 
and full Christianity, which did not entail the total rejection of pagan let- 
ters but which put them to a very different use. This is why Beza continues 
to use pagan themes to illustrate points of Christian doctrine.?5 

But what is one to make of Beza’s frequent references to Cicero and 
other classical authors in his annotations on the New Testament? Does 
this show Beza’s lasting devotion to classical culture as source of Prot- 
estant, Christian spirituality? Before examining one or two examples of 
these it is worth remembering that Beza did not consider Jerome to be the 
translator of the New Testament, finding the style of the Latin Vulgate far 
too barbaric (not unlike Jerome’s own experience with the Hebrew and 
Greek Bible). Therefore, Beza’s use of classical authors in his translation 
and annotations is to be viewed as a corrective to the Vulgate and as an 
attempt to make classical tradition correspond to Christian norms, thus 
making it acceptable. This, however, does not show that Beza’s spiritual- 
ity takes root in the classics. Space allows for only two examples that are 
typical of Beza’s method. Beza’s Matt. 5:25-26, p. 18:36 

Custodiam. Graeci honesto vocabulo sic carcerem vocant, quem etiam 
ob eam causam oikema dicebant Athenienses, id est domicilium, authore 
Plutarcho in Solone. Sed et Latinis custodia vocatur carcer. Cicero ad Quin- 
tum fratrem libro 1: "Hominem comprehendere et in custodiam trader." 


(The Greeks use this well-attested word for prison which for the same rea- 
son was called oikema by the Athenians, that is a house, according to Plu- 
tarch and Solon. In Latin too custody is called a prison. Thus Cicero in his 
letter to Quintus: "Take this man and put him in prison.") 


Rom. 1:21, p. 384: 


In ratiocinationibus suis. Vel (ut vertit Erasmus) per cogitationes suas. Huc 
enim homines cum ratione (quod aiunt) insanientes deuenerunt vt magis 
ac magis sese vanos esse ostenderent. Qua de re si quis legerit Ciceronis 
De nat. deor. dialogos et cum hoc loco Pauli contulerit, comperiet quam 
merito omnes a Spiritu Dei coarguamur impietatis. Et hic quidem est fructus 


35 For different view see Summers, “Classical Foundations,” esp. 374-75. 

36 The page references are to Jesu Christi Domini Nostri Novum Testamentum, sive Novum 
Foedus, cujus Graeco contextui respondent interpretationes duae: una, vetus; altera, Theodori 
Bezae, the Cambridge edition of 1648 of Beza's New Testament by Roger Daniel. 
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mortifer illius scientiae boni et mali, cuius cupiditate deceptus Ada- 
mus.... Unde illud Pelagianorum autexousion..... 


(In his reflections or (as Erasmus translates) in his thoughts. Men became 
more and more insane with reason, as it is said, and they showed them- 
selves to be more and more vain. He who reads Cicero’s dialogues on the 
nature of the gods and compares this with what Paul is saying, he will see 
how deservedly the Spirit of God accuses us of impiousness. And this is the 
deadly fruit of this knowledge of good and evil the greed for which caused 
Adamvs sin.... Hence the free will of the Pelagians. 


The first example shows how Beza justifies his own translation against the 
Vulgate in carcerem as more in keeping with the Greek usage, which he 
considers “well attested” (honestus). He does not seek to “laicize” the lan- 
guage of the Bible as there is nothing intrinsically Christian about the con- 
cept of prison. He simply seeks to render the Greek with what he esteems 
greater precision than the Vetus Interpres (his name for the translator of 
the Vulgate) and so adopts the standard humanist procedure of finding 
the term in the best Greek and Latin authors. The second example might 
make one think that Beza indeed viewed classical antiquity as at the 
root of Christianity. However, this impression is not borne out, because 
Cicero’s view of human free will (De natura deorum 1.20 etc.) had been 
understood by Augustine to deny divine providence. Beza cites Cicero 
in the Augustinian sense here, considering him the source of Pelagius’s 
views, which Beza found reprehensible. 

While Beza’s knowledge of classical culture and literature was of unique 
depth and breadth, rivaled only by that of scholars such as Joachim Cam- 
erarius, he was very much a Christian humanist who put the knowledge 
of classical antiquity to the service of (protestant) Christianity in the wake 
of Jerome, Augustine, and other prominent theologians of the Christian 
church from late antiquity onwards. A full examination of Beza’s use of 
the classics is still to be written. Thus far, it can be concluded that Beza 
was unexceptional for his period and he can be situated in the wake of 
Christian humanists, in particular Erasmus. 

What of Beza’s recourse to Christian, patristic tradition? Beza devoted 
some of his efforts to studying and editing patristic texts but these are 
not by any means the essential part of his theological production, which 
focused on his annotated New Testament on the one hand and on theo- 
logical treatises on subjects such as predestination, the Eucharistic real 
presence, or the Trinity, on the other hand. All these works were written 
in the context of defining and vindicating the Reformed position on these 
and related issues. At the same time, they served as theological polemics 
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not only against the Roman Catholics, the Lutherans, and the Antitrini- 
tarians, but also against thinkers and scholars such as Francois Bauduin 
and Sebastian Castellio, who had supported Calvin initially but who sub- 
sequently turned against him. That being said, Beza in the late 1560s and 
early 1570s envisaged a program of patristic publications of Genevan prot- 
estant coloring. This is made plain by Nicolas des Gallars’s preface to his 
edition of Irenaeus’s Adversus haereses of 1570, which was addressed to 
Edmund Grindal. According to Des Gallars,?” it was at Beza's suggestion 
that he undertook the edition as Beza thought that the study of church 
fathers was of utmost utility and was not practiced often enough because 
many potential readers were put off either by the obscurity of the subject 
matter or by the inevitable impurities of their doctrine, which resulted 
from the progressive falling away of the church from its apostolic norms. 
To remedy this, he suggested that Des Gallars should present Irenaeus in a 
heavily didactic framework. He should divide each book into chapters and 
provide a summary of each chapter thus enabling the reader to find his 
way more easily in a mass of obscure subject matter. He should also use 
explanatory notes to draw the reader's attention to errors of doctrine and 
teachings that contradict the Scripture. Des Gallars did more than that. 
Not only did he follow all of Beza's recommendations for presenting the 
text, he also presented Irenaeus as a representative of the Calvinist faith 
and his Gnostic adversaries as the ancient parallel to Roman Catholics. 
There are other pointers to Beza's program of Calvinist editions of the 
ante-Nicene fathers in the late 1560s and early 1570s. In a letter to Beza of 
1 April 1570, Jan Easki, the Polish reformer, suggested that a Genevan-style 
edition of the ante-Nicene fathers would be an ideal way of neutraliz- 
ing all the sects of the period and of uniting the warring Protestant fac- 
tions under the wing of the early church in its purest form.?? In the same 
letter Laski notes that he had heard from Genevan printers of Beza's pro- 
jected edition of Cyprian and that the Reformer should follow this with 
an edition of Tertullian.?? Łaski was mistaken; the editor of Cyprian was 


37 On this preface and Beza's view of the fathers see also Backus, Historical Method, 
137-40. 

38 Corespondance de Béze, 10:106: "Ac fortassis non inepta esset ad tot sectas sopiendas 
ratio si illius purissimi saeculi ad Concilium usque Nicaenum doctrina et forma Catholicae 
ecclesiae omnibus cognoscenda fidelissime proponeretur... Verum ista res in illarum forte 
numero locari potest quas semper optamus." See also Pierre Petitmengin, “De Thédore de 
Béze à Jacques Godefroi. Travaux protestants sur Tertullien et Cyprien,” in Thedore de Beze 
(1519-1605), ed. Backus et al. (Geneva, 2007), 309-37, esp. 309-12. 

39 See Petitmengin, "De Théodore de Beze à Jacques Godefroi,” 311-12. 
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not Beza but Des Gallars, who had no doubt undertaken the edition at 
Beza’s request. However, it never saw the light of day any more than did 
Beza’s own edition of Tertullian, which he declared in 1571 to be too dif- 
ficult a task for him. Eventually, it was Simon Goulart who edited Cypri- 
an’s works, which appeared in Geneva in 1593. Goulart also carried on 
with Tertullian, having gained access to Beza's notes.*? However, the first 
*protestant" Tertullian published in 1597 was the work neither of Beza nor 
Goulart, but that of Franciscus Junius, the Leiden professor who declared 
its publication in a letter to Beza of 27 February of that year.*! Beza's own 
efforts at patristic editions are thus confined to two projects, the unfin- 
ished Tertullian and the post-Nicene collection of Greek and Latin works 
on the Trinity, including the famous Dialogues on the Trinity, which Beza 
attributes to Athanasius despite well-founded suspicions to the contrary. 
While Beza's patristic sources in his New Testament annotations would 
certainly repay further study, this remains uncharted territory and pro- 
vides a fruitful topic for future research. 


THEODORE BEZA AS EDITOR OF PATRISTIC TEXTS 


In 1571 Beza was at work on the Tertullian edition and found the task 
difficult. This moved him to request the help of the French humanist 
Pierre Pithou, who eventually converted to Catholicism in 1573. No doubt 
Pithou's conversion as well as the complexity of the task, lack of time, 
and other unnamed reasons explain why Beza never finished the work.*? 
By 1577, the project was definitively abandoned, judging by Beza's letter 
to Peter Young.*? However, the surviving copy of the 1545 Paris edition 
of Tertullian with Beza's annotations^^ provides important information 
about the nature of the collaborative effort and his own working method, 
which is summarized here, referring the reader to studies of Pierre 


40 See Petitmengin, “De Théodore de Beze à Jacques Godefroi," 312-14. 

^! See on this edition Irena Backus, "Le Tertullien de Lambert Daneau dans le con- 
texte religieux du seiziéme siécle tardif,” in J Padri sotto il torchio, ed. Mariarosa Cortesi 
(Tavarnuzze, 2002), 33-52, esp. 48-51. Cf. also Petitmengin, “De Théodore de Béze à 
Jacques Godefroi," 318-325. 

42 See Irena Backus, “En guise d'appendice. Quelques remarques sur les annotations 
doctrinales de Béze dans son exemplaire de Tertullien" in Théodore de Béze (1519-1605), 
339-52, esp. 40. 

^3 The letter is cited by Petitmengin, “De Théodore de Beze à Jacques Godefroi,” 313n23, 
and Backus, “En guise d’appendice,” 340n9. 

^^ Geneva: Bibliothèque de Genève: shelfmark: Bf 81 Res. 
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Petitmengin and Backus for a more thorough treatment. Pithou and 
Beza divided the work according to their respective interests and fields 
of competence. Pithou dealt mainly with questions of text, annotating his 
copy of the 1550 Basel edition with new readings and conjectures on the 
basis of the famous Codex divionensis (no longer extant) and other manu- 
scripts.^$ He also annotated his edition with remarks on the chronology of 
Tertullian's works and on their historical context. At some stage, he sent 
his annotated edition to Beza, who copied some of Pithou's notes into his 
copy of the 1545 edition. He then sent the 1550 Basel edition back to Pithou 
accompanied by copies of his own notes. An examination of the two cop- 
ies of Tertullian, Beza's and Pithou's, shows that Beza incorporated many 
more of Pithou's notes into his copy than Pithou did of Beza's notes into 
his.” Pithou's changing religious orientation may have had something to 
do with this,*® and it probably played a role in the failure of Beza's pro- 
gram of publications of the ante-Nicene fathers. The edition of Irenaeus 
by Des Gallars, however, suggests that had it come to be realized fully, 
the program would have issued in editions that organized and explained 
patristic material so as to make it clear and sufficiently “reformed” to the 
readers in the same way that Beza ordered and explained Erasmus's New 
Testament in his own versions of 1556-98 or indeed in the same way 
that he ordered and explained Calvin's doctrine of predestination in the 
Tabula praedestinationis. 

Pending further evidence, one can conclude that Beza's reputation as 
founder of Reformed Orthodoxy is best demonstrated by his interest in 
ordering and explaining theological material. 


LAMBERT DANEAU (1535-90) 


Lambert Daneau?? is reputed to be one of the earliest representatives 
of Reformed Orthodoxy along with Beza. This section explores whether 


45 See Petitmengin, “De Théodore de Béze à Jacques Godefroi," and Backus, “En guise 
d'appendice." 

^9 See Petitmengin, “De Théodore de Béze à Jacques Godefroi,” 332-37. 

^7 Beza's is extant in Geneva; Pithou's is held in Paris by the Bibliothéque de Sainte- 
Geneviève, shelfmark: Fol. CC 233, inv. 224. 

48 See Backus, “En guise d’appendice,” 341, 343-49. 

49 On Daneau see Irena Backus, “Le Tertullien de Lambert Daneau dans le contexte 
religieux du seizième siècle tardif,” in Atti del convegno T Padri sotto il torchio,’ le ediz- 
ioni dell'antichità cristiana nei secoli 15-16, ed. Maria Rosa Cortesi (Florence, 2002), 33-52. 
Olivier Fatio, Méthode et Théologie. Lambert Daneau et les débuts de la scolastique réformée 
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Daneau’s writings reveal other characteristics of the reception of the 
fathers in the early part of the period, and touch on Daneau’s reception 
of antique philosophy and literature. 

Lambert Daneau (Danaeus) was one of the foremost Calvinist theolo- 
gians of the second half of the sixteenth century. In 1560, having studied 
law in Orleans and Bourges, he turned to Protestantism. From 1562, he 
worked as a pastor in Gien-sur-Loire, before going to Geneva as a pas- 
tor and theology professor in 1572, moving to Leiden in 1581, to Ghent 
in 1582, and to Orthez and Castres in 1583. Daneau left behind him an 
important corpus of works, which marks him as one of the first system- 
atizers of Protestant theology as well as the foremost controversialist and 
as the most important moralist of the early stages of Reformed Orthodoxy. 
His systematic exposition of Christian ethics, which first appeared in 1577, 
had a far-reaching impact on Reformed Protestantism. From 1583, at the 
instigation of Theodore Beza, he wrote a multivolume work on dogmat- 
ics. The need to prove the superiority of the word of God in all spheres 
of knowledge led Daneau to write a Christian Physics, a Christian Politics, 
and similar works of an encyclopedic nature. As Christoph Strohm notes, 
Daneau concerned himself from the start with editing and annotating the 
writings ofthe church fathers, especially Augustine. Thus, at an early stage 
in his patristic career he published an annotated edition of Augustine’s 
Enchiridion ad Laurentium.50 

Still according to Strohm, Daneau took as his starting point the text 
that Erasmus presented in his edition, but amended it extensively where 
he considered it corrupted by medieval copyists, in other words, contra- 
dicting Calvinist teaching on a given point. The object of his commentary 
on the text was to bring out its meaning by referring to parallel passages 
in other works by Augustine. In addition, Daneau sought to highlight, in 
each chapter, the locus rhetoricus, which elucidated the way the whole 
work was put together, the locus dialecticus, the form of the argument 
and the locus theologicus, that is, the theological content. The need to find 
a method for reading ancient and modern authors was a crucial feature 
of early Reformed Orthodoxy. Very often, but not invariably, the method 


(Geneva, 1976), with full bibliography; Paul de Felice, Lambert Daneau (de Beaugency- 
sur-Loire), pasteur et professeur en théologie, 1530-1595 (Paris, 1882; repr., Geneva, 1971); 
Christoph Strohm, Ethik im frühen Calvinismus. Humanistische Einflüsse, philosophische, 
Juristische und theologische Argumentationen sowie mentalitätsgeschichtliche Aspekte am 
Beispiel des Calvin-Schülers Lambertus Danaeus (Berlin, 1996). 

50 D. Aurelii Augustini Hipponensis episcopi De haeresibus ad Quodvultdeum...., ed. 
Lambert Daneau (Geneva, 1575; 2nd ed. 1579). The 1575 edition is used here. 
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chosen was the division of the text into loci communes. This was doubt- 
less because of the general influence of Ramism?! although the nature of 
the loci varied according to the author's theological and literary predilec- 
tions. A locus communis in the late sixteenth and the seventeenth centu- 
ries could mean anything from a chapter heading to the Ramist concept 
of the basic division of argument replacing the proposition.5? 

The edition proper is preceded by a an introduction in which Daneau 
recommends which works by Augustine are to be studied and in what 
order. Strohm notes that despite naming many texts, Daneau’s introduc- 
tion makes no mention of De spiritu et littera, which was considered by 
both Luther and Calvin to be one of Augustine’s most important writings. 
This would show, still according to Strohm, that to Daneau Augustine is 
first and foremost the author of the systematic exposition of Christian 
doctrine as it was, prior to the scholastic corruptions of the Middle Ages. 
Furthermore, he considers Augustine, with his numerous attacks on vari- 
ous heresies of the ancient church, to be the principal witness in the con- 
temporary fight to protect doctrine against contamination. Thus, in 1576 
Daneau published Augustine’s Liber de haeresibus ad Quodvultdeum (later 
editions 1578, 1595) as his second annotated edition of Augustine.5? As 
early as 1573, he had published the Elenchi haereticorum (1573, 1580, 1592), 
which leans heavily on Augustine in order to fend off the threat to the 
recovered true doctrine. Strohm says: 


The catalogue of the ancient church's heresies, found in the twice- 
republished Liber de haeresibus, was used by Daneau to expose and refute 
the heresies of his own time. They were immediately identified with those 


5! Howard Hotson, Commonplace Learning: Ramism and its German Ramifications, 
1543-1630 (Oxford, 2007). See also Kenneth McRae, *Ramist Tendencies in the Thought 
of Jean Bodin,” Journal of the History of Ideas 16, no. 3 (1955): 306-23 esp. 310. Cf. Donald 
McKim 'The Functions of Ramism in William Perkins' Theology, Sixteenth Century Journal 
16 (1985): 503-17. 

52 A book-length study of the "Locus communis" as the medium of Calvinist thought in 
Europe, is in progress. See also my s Backus, “Loci communes. Ein Medium der europäis- 
chen Reformation bei Calvin, Vermigli und Bullinger," in Calvinismus in Deutschland und 
Europa. Ausstellung des Deutschen Historischen Museums in Berlin, 2009, ed. Sabine Witt 
(Dresden, 2009). 

53 This article refers to a later edition, the existence of which shows the work's con- 
tinuing popularity in the age of Reformed Orthodoxy: [Augustini Hipponensis] episcopi De 
haeresibus ad Quodvultdeum. Lamberti Danaei opera emendatus et Commentariis illustratus 
a quo eodem additae sunt haereses ad constitutum Papismum et Mahumetismum. Etiam 
eae quae hic erant ab Augustino praetermissae. Accessit operi triplex index vt non modo 
Chronologiae haereseon ratio, sed etiam quae ex illis vtilitas percipi possit intelligeretur et 
a quibus in vnoquoque Decalogi praecepto, Symboli apostolici articulo, item disputatione de 
Sacramentis sit erratum, ed. Lambert Daneau (Geneva, 1673). 
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denounced by Augustine. This was because Daneau, like his contempo- 
raries, was of the opinion that the heresies of their time stemmed from 
those of the ancient church: papal heresy from the Pelagian, Osiandrist from 
the Eutychian, Servetist from the Arian, and Anabaptist from the Donatist. 
In the dedication addressed to the Geneva authorities, Daneau emphasizes 
the contemporary relevance of Augustine’s refutation of heresies: ‘Yet these 
doctrines which are used in such a vile way in the replies of the Anabaptists, 
Sylvanists, Servetians, and Neo-Arians, they form but the stale left-overs of 
old heresies that we have seen refuted a thousand times before.’ (Epistola, 
1576, fol. e ir.). The genealogy is explained further in his ‘family trees of her- 
esy’ which were subsequently often to be reprinted. In an appendix to his 
edition of Augustine’s text, D. lists the early and the contemporary heresies 
which are related to the Decalogue. This way he identifies as heretics in 
this category the Anabaptists, who, like the Marcionites and the Montanists, 
misinterpret the prohibition of murder (1576, appendix fol. M. [i]r.).54 


It is not self-evident that Strohm's contention is correct and that Daneau's 
concentration on early heresy shows first and foremost his wish to iden- 
tify ancient heresies with those of his own era, although this was com- 
mon practice in both Protestant and Catholic camps during the sixteenth 
century. These are two important reasons to reexamine Daneau’s motives: 
first and foremost, Daneau is very careful to define and categorize her- 
esy in a way that the sixteenth-century Reformers would have found 
quite alien. Second, he distinguishes very carefully between paganism 
and heresy. As for papism, he considers it not a heresy but a suigeneric 
aberration. The issue of identifying ancient heresies with modern ones is 
thus secondary to his considerations of method. What is also striking is 
Daneau’s use of pagan and Christian authorities other than Augustine in 
his analysis of heresy and associated concepts. Daneau points out quite 
rightly that heresy is not a religious phenomenon but that ancient phi- 
losophers already were divided on issues of doctrine. Heresy is an evil 
according to Daneau (who cites Clement of Alexandria in support) that 
has its roots in the original sin itself. Like Augustine, Daneau notes that it 
is difficult to define exactly what it is, given that several phenomena, espe- 
cially religious phenomena, and types of behavior resemble heresy with- 
out qualifying for the label. The initial Greek word atpects (hairesis) could 
initially be used either positively or negatively, as attested by Acts 24:14 
(Paul’s designation of himself as member of a new sect or hairesis) and 


54 All references to Strohm in this paragraph are to his article on Daneau in the Oxford 
Guide to the Historical Reception of Augustine, ed. Karla Pollmann et al. (forthcoming 
Oxford, 2013). 
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Clement of Alexandria in the Stromata, book 8. However, notes Daneau, 
later usage of the word among Christians was limited to its negative sense, 
that is “a perverse opinion ofthe mind, defended by the holder obstinately 
and against all evidence to the contrary, an opinion that gives rise to strife 
and disagreement.”°® However, not all error is heresy. In order to qualify 
for the label of heresy, error—according to Daneau— must have certain 
characteristics. Daneau refers to Augustine’s De doctrina christiana, and 
especially to De vtilitate credendi 4.10, to show that there are three types 
of error. The first is mistaking the meaning of a text or an idea, as when 
someone thinks that according to Scripture idols are divine because the 
Scripture often refers to them as “gods.” The second kind of error is believ- 
ing a false doctrine to be true because its author believes it to be true, a 
good example here being Lucretius’s De rerum natura, which someone 
might understand as describing the true state of the world just because 
the author presents it as true. The third type of error is misunderstanding 
the meaning of a particular text. Heresy belongs to the first type of error as 
defined by Augustine. At this point Daneau amalgamates the Augustinian 
concept of error as misinterpretation of Scripture with Jerome’s definition 
of it in his commentary on Galatians 5: “whoever understands Scripture 
in a sense other than that intended by the Holy Spirit, its author, is called 
a heretic even though he does not leave the church, especially if he per- 
sists in defending his false interpretation.” From this Daneau concludes 
that heresy is any opinion formed and maintained against the truth of the 
written word of God. What is important is not Daneau’s concept of heresy 
as such or his identification of modern heresies with those of the early 
Church, but the fact that he finds it important to define heresy and that 
his definition of it is founded on two most important doctors of the early 
church, Augustine and Jerome. This use of patristic authorities in order 
to construct definitions as opposed to using them to support or refute 
doctrinal positions, was not the usual Reformation practice and seems to 


55 Daneau, D. Aurelii Augustini Hipponensis episcopi De haeresibus ad Quodvultdeum, 
4—5: "Vsus tamen postea maxime apud Christianos effecit vt in malam tantum partem 
acciperetur, nimirum pro animi peruersa sententia, quam obstinate et pertinaciter tuetur 
aliquis ex qua dissidia, contentiones et rixae oriuntur.... Tandem ad solas questiones quae 
de fide christiana fiunt et in quibus erratur, referri et restringi coepit propter locum Pauli 
qui est I Cor. u, 9: 'oportet inter vos haereses esse.” 

56 Daneau, D. Aurelii Augustini Hipponensis episcopi De haeresibus ad Quodvultdeum, 
6: "Itaque recte Hieronymus in epistolam Pauli ad Galatas, capite quinto. ‘quicunque, ait, 
aliter Scripturam intelligit quam sensus Spiritus sancti flagitat a quo conscripta est, licet 
de ecclesia non recesserit, tamen haereticus appellari potest, maxime si eam falsam sen- 
tentiam defendit." 
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be a particularity of early Reformed Orthodoxy as exemplified by Daneau. 
It seems to be a part of Daneau’s general concern with method and with 
his concern to distinguish carefully between heresy, schism, paganism, 
Judaism, and so forth. According to his categorization, Roman Catholi- 
cism is neither a heresy nor a schism, nor a form of paganism or Juda- 
ism, but figures in a category of its own. Papists, in Daneau’s view, are 
those who defend the teaching of the Roman papacy as true, including 
on points where it departs from the true faith. They profess the name of 
Christian and keep baptism (unlike pagans or Jews), but do not admit that 
the word of God is the one and only standard of Christian faith. They hold 
human precepts of the Roman Church to be of the same importance as 
the gospel and honor them as the foundation of faith.57 This, according to 
Daneau, makes them into internal or domestic enemies of Christ. 

Constructing his concept of heresy on the basis of Augustine's and 
Jerome's definitions enables Daneau to distinguish it from Catholicism, 
paganism, and Judaism. His remarks on Catholicism are especially inter- 
esting as they show that he implicitly acknowledges the Catholic Church 
as a true church instead of the Synagogue of Satan, which was the ten- 
dency in the early years of the Reformation. More generally, by his careful 
manipulation of the concepts and definitions taken from Augustine and 
other church fathers, Daneau arrives at a more analytical, more balanced, 
and much more abstract definition of heresy. 

An equally strong sense of organization of material makes itself plain in 
his Isagoges christianae pars quinta (1586),°® where Daneau makes exten- 
sive use of pagan and Christian tradition to define *man" and “the soul." As 
regards “man” (homo) he lists a variety of Latin and Greek definitions, not- 
ing particularly that some Latin thinkers who "were ignorant of Scripture" 
but who nonetheless concurred with the Gen. 2:7 concept of man, taking 


57 Daneau, D. Aurelii Augustini Hipponensis episcopi De haeresibus ad Quodvultdeum, 
u: “Papista est qui papae romani doctrinam in iis dogmatis et rebus in quibus a vera fide 
discessit, vt veram et salutarem amplectitur et defendit. Vel, vt verius dicam, papistae sunt 
qui christianum nomen profitentes et baptismum retinentes purum dei verbum tanquam 
solam et veram christianae fidei regulam non admittunt sed humanas traditiones easque 
maxime quae a romana ecclesia praescriptae sunt pares euangelio faciunt et cum eo coni- 
ungunt quas vt fidei fundamentum laudant et retinent. Papistae igitur minus longe quam 
judaei et pagani a christo absunt, quia baptismum Christi habent, tamen sunt illius hostes 
domestici." 

58 Reference is to Christianae Isagoges pars quinta quae est de homine vbi quae de homi- 
nis pü et lapsu, de anima, de peccato originali, de libero arbitrio et libertate christiana, caeter- 
isque similibus quaeruntur, breuiter explicata sunt et in quatuor libros tributa. Cum synopsi 
huius operis Lamberto Danaeo autore, ed. Lambert Daneau (Geneva, 1588). 
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homo to be thus named after humus or earth. He points out that traces 
of this etymology are to be found not only among Latin authors such as 
Ovid (Metamorphoses ı) but also in Plato’s Republic and Diodorus Siculus’s 
Bibliotheca. Others, such Nonius Marcellus, the fourth-century grammar- 
ian and lexicographer, associate the notion of application to noble study 
(honesta studia) with the concept of humanity. Daneau finds all these 
definitions equally pertinent. The same goes for the Greek definitions of 
man as a being endowed with reason and speech (photos), a being that is 
upright and looks towards the heavens, or a being that carefully rational- 
izes what he sees (anthropos) or, for that matter, “a being endowed with 
reason.” However, Daneau turns to John of Damascus and Augustine for 
full definitions of man. According to John of Damascus, De fide 3.16, man is 
a rational mortal animal, a definition that Daneau considers as authorita- 
tive when talking about man as he is in his sinful state.5? However, the full 
definition of man also has to encapsulate his pre-Fall status, and for this 
Daneau turns to Augustine's De spiritu et littera 11 and 2.1. This enables 
him to arrive at the true definition of man as he was in his pre-Fall condi- 
tion: *as for the true definition of man as he was prior to the Fall he is a 
rational animal similar to God and consisting of body and soul."9? Once 
again, Daneau manipulates tradition, both Christian and pagan this time, 
so as to construct the definition of man in its full complexity and diversity. 
Although only Augustine's definition is found to satisfy all the criteria of 
humanity, it can only be declared such once all the other, partial defini- 
tions have been presented. It might also be noted here that the apparent 
absence of references to De spiritu et littera in Daneau's work is relative 
and that he does not hesitate to refer to this treatise in support of a doc- 
trine as fundamental as the doctrine of man. 


CONCLUSION 


Conclusions based on linguistic, historical, and polemical manuals, such 
as those of Scultetus or Daillé, and works of theology, such as Turretin's 
Institutio present disparate views of the relationship of patristic tradition 
with Reformed Orthodoxy. However, a great deal of work remains to be 
done before these results can be considered as anything other than a 


59 Daneau, Christianae Isagoges, fols. ıv-2r. 
60 Daneau, Christianae Isagoges, fol. 2r: “Ergo est homo vt vere definiatur et ante pec- 
catum qualis fuit animal rationale seu Deo simile anima et corpore constans." 
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working hypothesis. The use of tradition by other Reformed theologians 
of the period has to be examined in order to see whether they, too, use 
patristic tradition as a basis for theological speculation. It also remains 
to be seen who used manuals such as Daille’s (other than the Anglicans) 
since Turretin’s Institutio apparently shows no sign of any extensive use. 
Despite the partial nature of this survey, certain salient lines of enquiry 
emerge, the most important of which concerns the disparity between use 
of tradition in patristic manuals and in works of theology. The question 
is difficult to answer but a priori it can be said that this is related to the 
emergence of new disciplines such philosophy, philology, and history, 
which means that the rules of the discipline(s) in question as evidenced 
in the patristic manuals overshadow theology to a greater or lesser extent. 
On the other hand, philosophy, as in the case of Turretin, comes to play 
a more active role in theology, having been all but forgotten by the first 
generation Reformers. 

It can be concluded with reasonable certainty that Reformed Orthodoxy 
developed its own approach to tradition, which differed from Calvin’s and 
from a sixteenth-century approach in general as it was oriented primarily 
not by polemics or identity questions but by methodology and theological 
speculation on the one hand, and by historical and linguistic consider- 
ations on the other. Both Beza’s and Daneau's writings show a preoccu- 
pation with ordering, organization, and explanation of antique material 
and of making it subscribe to what each views as the “reformed” schema. 
In the case of antique philosophy and literature this means showing how 
it integrates into the Christian model, and in the case of Christian antiq- 
uity it means organizing it into a well-defined schema that was coming to 
represent Reformed theology. The two “founders of Reformed Orthodoxy” 
pursue the same goal, although Daneau represents a considerable meth- 
odological advance on Beza. As regards the reception of tradition by the 
two founders of Reformed Orthodoxy, it is far from what was to become 
Turretin’s smooth machine integrating metaphysical speculations and the 
doctrines of the fathers into one seemless structure. The two founders of 
Reformed Orthodoxy simply began the process of the ordering of materi- 
als, which then picked up its momentum in the seventeenth century until 
it reached its own distinctive shape. 


PART TWO 


PLACES 


REFORMED ORTHODOXY IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Antonie Vos 


The years 1575 and 1700 mark a crucial age of early modern Dutch history. 
In 1575 the University of Leiden—the start of the Netherlandish academic 
tradition in the North— was founded. In 1700 the Spanish king Charles 
II died, and his death meant the upbeat of the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession (1702-13). In 1700 Wilhelmus a Brakel’s Redelyke godtsdienst also 
appeared in The Hague.! In this age Dutch theology showed a rise, growth, 
and culmination of great academic theology—both systematic and philo- 
sophical—and in linguistic theology, which outshone much theology and 
philosophy in other Protestant and Catholic countries. 

The beginnings of the Reformation in the Netherlands had been lively. 
There had been much reforming effort during the late Middle Ages. 
Reforming movements had been strong and vital over centuries, but the 
early death of Hendrik Vos and Jan van Esschen in the Market of Brus- 
sels on the 3 July 1523 was a shock.” Much more than a terrible shock 
was the bloodshed around the Anabaptist revolt in the 1530s. The early 
attempts of reformation seemed to be swept away in blood. Nevertheless, 
the movement arose again in the 1550s. In particular, there were storms of 
activities in the south. However, the lords of the Netherlands—Emperor 
Charles V and his son King Philip II—were determined to demolish what 
many Netherlanders wanted and strived for. Dutchmen like to look upon 
themselves as open and tolerant, but these Dutch princes had the most 
closed and intolerant minds in the ambiguous history of the noblemen, 
princes, and kings of Europe. 

This chapter briefly sketches political and social life during our period, 
followed by comments on study of the subject during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Reformed universities in the Netherlands and the 
core structure of Dutch scholastic thought is presented, followed by an 


1 Wilhelmus à Brakel, Logike latreia, dat ist, Redelyke Godtsdienst (The Hague, 1700-). 
A copy dating from 1765, the 21st ed. (Dordt) is used here. For this period, see Jonathan I. 
Israel, The Dutch Republic (Oxford 1995), 184-856. 

? See C. Ch. G. Visser, "Henricus Vos, Johannes van (den) Esschen,” in Biografisch Lexi- 
con voor de Geschiedenis van het Nederlandse Protestantisme, 6 vols., ed. Doede Nauta and 
C. Houtman (Kampen, 1978), 1:41-12. 
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overview of systematic theology, the collisions with Dutch early modern 
thought when Remonstrant theology and Cartesian and Spinozist thought 
played their own part, and a few final considerations, including some 
information about the Utrecht/Dordt approach. 


POLITICS AND SOCIETY 


In 1575 the situation of the Dutch Revolt was desperate, but in 1700 
the Dutch stadholder Prince William III was King William III of Great 
Britain. In between, there occurred a most fascinating part of the history 
of the Netherlands, when the church of the United Provinces played a 
most remarkable role. “With Alkmaar victory starts’ is a famous Dutch 
saying, but there was not much victory, and there were still many victims. 
Before Alkmaar, Zutphen, Naarden, and Haarlem were slaughtered, and 
afterwards— in 1575—Oudewater. The Dutch Reformation was a Refor- 
mation of fugitives, martyrs, and refugees. The story is fascinating. 

There seemed to be many promises in the 1560s, but they were not 
kept and at the end of that tense decade the Revolt was started by Prince 
William of Orange. In this Revolt against the Lord of the Netherlands, 
King Philip II—the son of Emperor Charles V (1500-58) and King of Spain 
(1555-98), the reforming circles of the church played a crucial role. The 
first decades were difficult. Prince William of Orange was murdered in 
1584, Prince Maurice, his second son and future successor, being eighteen 
years of age, achieved unprecedented successes for two decades, but the 
Twelve Years’ Truce (1609-21) interrupted this process, and in 1621 Maurice 
had become too weak to lead his armies in the open fields. His younger 
brother Prince Frederick Henry solved the remaining military problems 
and saved the nation by conquering 's-Hertogenbosch and Maastricht, 
and the south of the Netherlands. 

The Eighty Years' War ended with the Treaty of Münster (1648), which 
also meant the end of the terrible Thirty Years’ War. This peace treaty 
was the official birthday of a new state: The United Provinces of The 
Netherlands—in fact, the United States of the Netherlands—the out- 
come of a long process of reformation and war, which meant the end of 
the aspirations of the pope and conservative Catholic princes to recatholi- 
cize the west and the north of Europe. In the first half of the seventeenth 
century, the growth and flourishing of all aspects of Dutch society and 
culture were astonishing. There were the warmth and colors of Frans Hals 
and Rembrandt Harmensz. van Rijn, and the rise of seven new (mini) 
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universities. There were masses of churchgoers and multitudes of “twice 
born” persons,? forgotten by modern historians who mention one radi- 
cal Enlightener, at the same time forgetting thousands upon thousands 
of enlightened Christians.* In the second half of the seventeenth century 
Dutch society, economy, church, arts and sciences, theology and philoso- 
phy still flourished in special ways, while the Dutch military and political 
power waned. 


AN AGE OF GROWTH AND BLOSSOMING 


In the Netherlands, church synods had been held since 1572 (Synod of 
Edam). At an early stage—in the middle of the 1570s—the foundations 
of the Dutch Reformed Church system were laid: congregations and their 
consistories, classes, provincial synods. and national synods, though the 
international Synod of Dordt (1618-19) was the last national synod until 
the beginning ofthe nineteenth century. For decades consistories, classes, 
and synods continuously worked to build the Reformed Church. The 
church consistories defended a unique kind of independence in the towns 
and the cities of the north. The church maintained its independence and 
the government took account of its impact and influence, regularly indi- 
rectly by its members—and in many cases because even patricians had a 
conscience and, moreover, even they worked hard. 

At the threshold of the last quarter of the sixteenth century, the future of 
theology was threatened. The harvest of Reformed universities in Europe 
was still poor. The Reformed Church was in danger in many areas and 
countries, and in the northern Netherlands only a few people believed in 
an eventual success of the revolution. Founding the first university in the 
north was intended to bolster the political and cultural independence of 
the new state in statu nascendi. 


3 William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience (New York, 1902), 80, quoting 
Francis W. Newman, The Soul: Its Sorrows and Its Aspirations, 3rd ed. (1852), 89, 91. 

* In Israel, The Dutch Republic, there is a remarkable distance between the historical 
reality of the church and Dutch spiritual life in the seventeenth century and their treat- 
ment by Israel: 361-477 and 637-76. Compare the excellent expositions in Willem Frijhoff 
and Marijke Spies, 1650 Bevochten eendracht (The Hague, 1999), 351-440, and Willem J. van 
Asselt, “De zeventiende eeuw,” in Handboek Nederlandse Kerkgeschiedenis, ed. Herman J. 
Selderhuis (Kampen, 2006), 359-499. 

5 On the crucial role of the classes in the process of the renewal of the church, see 
A. Th. van Deursen, Bavianen en Slijkgeuzen (Assen, 1974), chaps. 1 and 3. 

6 See Israel, The Dutch Republic, 155-230. 
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The new university was needed to train the officials and professionals 
of the administration of institutions, cities, and provinces, and to edu- 
cate the ministers of the public church which, from the start, stressed 
the importance of university education for its clergy. As far as possi- 
ble, the ministers of the Reformed Church had to be theological schol- 
ars. Prince William of Orange had written to the States of Holland on 
28 December 1574: a university has to be established “in order to glorify 
and praise the divine Name, in order to edify his flock and to strengthen 
these lands.”” The ambitious plans aimed at a full-fledged university, able 
to attract the best scholars, not only in the subjects of the medieval univer- 
sity, but also in linguistics and history, mathematics and empirical medi- 
cine, and even engineering. The future turned out to be breathtaking. 


OBSERVATIONS ABOUT THE HISTORY OF EARLY MODERN THEOLOGY 


Investigating historically Reformed Scholasticism in the Netherlands is a 
remarkable affair. Studying the history of Reformed theology started at 
an early date. Since 1858 more than sixty dissertations, or quite similar 
monographs, appeared in the Netherlands dealing with Reformed scho- 
lastics. They offer a wealth of historical and biographical detail, but no 
information about the systematic thought of the scholastics, apart from 
saying they were Aristotelian and determinist. The scholars themselves 
embraced modern necessitarianism, so this ascription involved no criti- 
cism. Nevertheless, both hypotheses are quite wrong. 

The big question is what Reformed scholastic thought should be. 
If it were to be Aristotelian and necessitarian, as the traditional approach 
asserts, then there would be a deep gulf between the main Augustinian 
line of medieval theological Scholasticism and the early modern Reformed 
tradition, as traditional scholarship claims. However, the difficulty caused 
by such assumptions is that both Counter-Reformation and Reformation 
thought show a profound discontinuity with medieval Scholasticism, for 
Counter-Reformation thought is a kind of duplex ordo thinking, but medi- 
eval thought is not. Traditional Reformation and post-Reformation studies 


7 Nicolaas Christiaan Kist, Bijdragen tot de vroegste geschiedenis der Hoogeschool te 
Leiden (Leiden, 1850), 14-17. Compare what the Prince of Orange wrote to the senate of 
the Leiden University on 10 March 1582, to be found in “Brief van Prins Willem I, betref- 
fende de stichtig der Hoogeschool te Leiden,” Archief voor Kerkelijke Geschiedenis 9 (1838) 
521-23, at 523: "When I arranged the foundation of this University, before everything else, 
the theological studies were at the back of my mind.” 
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have much to say about the Middle Ages, but, in general, they do not show 
much interest in medieval culture. 

Medieval studies are crucial for post-Reformation studies, because 
Protestant Scholasticism is simply a part of the whole of Western Scho- 
lasticism. First, one needs to learn systematic scholastic language. In the 
years 1985 through 1987 the elder Dutch colleagues in the field launched 
a vehement attack on Reformed scholastic theology, which would have 
betrayed the Reformation gospel of free grace. At the same time, the most 
prominent representatives, like S. van der Linde and C. Graafland, also 
became more and more critical of the absolutist and determinist theology 
of John Calvin. Thus, the Dutch frontier was not a variant of the “Calvin 
against the Calvinists” theme. The new Dutch approach is not anchored 
in internal Protestant dilemmas, but in reading anew scholastic texts by 
rediscovering and learning medieval scholastic language. After my promo- 
tion in 1981 in philosophy and after years of studying medieval logic and 
philosophy I felt ashamed that I had not finished my theological stud- 
ies, and when I did so in 1982 I studied anew the scholastic sources and 
to my own amazement I now understood them. The bases of this new 
reading were the discoveries of L.M. de Rijk and his pupils: the Dutch 
De Rijk School.® The Augustine/Anselm (or AA) line is basic, including 
the later Franciscans, Bonaventure and John Duns Scotus. The differ- 
ence between the generations is still easily seen in our Reformation and 
Scholasticism:? the elder scholars forcefully reject and condemn Scholasti- 
cism, the younger scholars joyously welcome the heritage of a great and 
superior tradition. 

Early modern Protestant Scholasticism belongs to a university tradi- 
tion of six centuries: three medieval centuries and three early modern 
centuries. The language of early modern Scholasticism can only be mas- 
tered by studying medieval Scholasticism, and, in particular, semantics 
and logic. The fruits of these early beginnings are specifically to be found 
in De scholastieke Voetius, Antonie Vos’s “De kern van de gereformeerde 
theologie,” and Bram Kunz’s doctorandus thesis on Gomarus’s doctrine 
of predestination, based on the contingency theory in the tradition of 


8 On LM. de Rijk, see Antonie Vos, The Philosophy of John Duns Scotus (Edinburgh, 
2006), 198-204, 558-65. 

9 International Congress on Reformation and Scholasticism at Utrecht (1997) and 
Willem J. van Asselt and Eef Dekker, Reformed Scholasticism: An Ecumenical Enterprise 
(Grand Rapids, 2001). 
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Duns Scotus.!° The results of this research are diametrically opposed to 
the tradition of the field. The early modern Reformed tradition is mainly 
scholastic, but definitely not Aristotelian, nor Thomist, neither necessitar- 
ian nor determinist, and not inferior to the early modern philosophical 
competitors—but on the contrary. This also implies that -ism language 
is not helpful. Traditional characterizations, still popular in the recent lit- 
erature on Dutch thought and culture—such as liberal and conservative, 
Aristotelian and Ramist, Calvinist and Cartesian, Voetian and Cocceian— 
are not fruitful. Theories must be identified, described, and analyzed, but 
then logical and philosophical training is indispensable. 

In addition to becoming familiar with medieval logic and semantics, 
philosophy and theology and a proper training in modern logic and 
semantics, epistemology and ontology in order to appreciate the scholas- 
tic theories, an adequate idea of the various ways academic teaching was 
delivered in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is needed.” 


REFORMED UNIVERSITIES IN THE NORTHERN NETHERLANDS 


In the middle of the seventeenth century there were full-grown universi- 
ties at Leiden, Franeker, Groningen, Utrecht, and Harderwijk, but in the 
third quarter of that century there were also many so-called Illustrious 
Schools: Dordrecht, Middelburg, Deventer, Amsterdam, 's-Hertogenbosch, 
Breda, Nijmegen, and Rotterdam. Even in the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century, Maastricht has still to be added to the list, although Breda 
had disappeared from it in 1669.!? The teaching by a professor at an Illus- 
trious School was comparable to the academic level of a university. In 
contrast with a university, an Illustrious School is a teaching institution 
which enjoyed only the ius docendi, but not the ius promovendi. 


10 See WJ. van Asselt and Eef Dekker, eds., De scholastieke Voetius: Een luisteroefening 
aan de hand van Voetius’ Disputationes Selectae (Zoetermeer, 1995); Antonie Vos, “De kern 
van de klassieke gereformeerde Theologie," Kerk en Theologie 47 (1996): 106—125; Bram Kunz, 
"God's Knowledge and Will in the Theology of Young Franciscus Gomarus (1599-1609 )" (ThM 
thesis, Utrecht University, 1997). 

H There is now the excellent exposition by Dirk K.W. van Miert, Humanism in an Age 
of Science. The Amsterdam Athenaeum in the Golden Age, 1632-1704 (Leiden, 2009), 113-82, 
"Teaching practices." See also Margreet J.A.M. Ahsman, Collegia en Colleges. Juridisch onder- 
wijs aan de Leidse Universiteit 1575-1630 in het bijzonder het disputeren (Groningen, 1990). 

12 Stadholder Frederick Henry favored very much the plan to found an Illustrious 
School in Breda, the city of the Nassaus. On Frederick Henry, see Israel, The Dutch Repub- 
lic, 485-546. 
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In fact, one needs to distinguish the two types of Illustrious Schools: 
Latin schools enlarged to Illustrious Schools (having only professors in 
privileged subjects ranging from anatomy to divinity), and proper Illustri- 
ous Schools. In the second half of the seventeenth century Dutch soci- 
ety, culture, and church life were quite admirable. There was an ongoing 
renewal of the church and of Dutch society that continued to influence 
substantially the life of numerous people, especially stimulated by the 
church and the theological faculty of Utrecht (Voetius). The Voetian 
Prince William III (11702) even became King Billy. 


Leiden (1575-) 


The first fifteen years of Leiden University were very difficult: it was notan 
easy affair to appoint able professors, and the student numbers were frail. 
However, in 1591, the States of Holland and Zeeland established a theolog- 
ical college at Leiden, the Staten College, to accommodate thirty scholars 
of divinity with the help of grants from these states. Thereafter, academic 
printing and bookselling and the new university library flourished. The 
botanical garden was a new phenomenon within the sixteenth-century 
university, and after Pisa (1543), Padua, Bologna, Florence and Leipzig, 
Leiden imitated this south European initiative in 1594. In the 1590s the 
faculty of divinity rose to prominence with such excellent scholars as Fran- 
ciscus Junius Sr. (from the north of France), Lucas Trelcatius Sr. (from the 
Walloon provinces ofthe southern Netherlands), and Franciscus Gomarus 
(from Bruges in Flanders in the southern Netherlands). Excellent scholars 
from abroad were attracted, in particular refugees from the south. 

The growth of the Leiden University was sensational. There was a com- 
plicated start and there were only about one hundred students in 1590, 
but this number expanded to more than five hundred in the 1640s. Then, 
Leiden was one of the largest universities in Europe. During the second 
quarter of the seventeenth century, about 11,000 students enrolled at 
Leiden, about 8,400 students enrolled at Cambridge, then Britain's larg- 
est university, whereas about 7,700 students enrolled at Leipzig Univer- 
sity, the largest university in Germany. In the meantime, the world of the 


13 See Willem Otterspeer, “University of Leiden,” The Dictionary of Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth-Century Dutch Philosophers, 2 vols., ed. Wiep van Bunge, Henri Krop, and Bart 
Leeuwenburgh (Bristol, 2003), 2:603-14; A. Eekhof, De Theologische Faculteit te Leiden in de 
zeventiende eeuw (Utrecht, 1921); and Otterspeer, De Leidse Universiteit. Het bolwerk van de 
vrijheid 1575-1672 (Amsterdam, 2000). 
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Dutch Reformed universities had become independent of Heidelberg and 
Geneva. Heidelberg had been lost in 1620 and now Geneva sent her sons 
to the Low Countries instead of attracting students, as had been the case 
for more than half a century, like Arminius, who had studied at Geneva 
in the 1580s. In the seventeenth century, for Netherlanders, there was an 
enormous choice of academic studies, but, 


more striking...than the size of the student body was its international 
composition. Whereas Oxford and Cambridge were almost entirely British 
universities—and Leipzig and Heidelberg, German—Leiden, Franeker, and 
(later) Utrecht, were international Protestant universities of a kind which 
only really existed in early modern times, for any length of time, in the north 
Netherlands. During the peak quarter-century at Leiden (1626-50), over half 
the total student body derived from outside the Republic, most from the 
German lands (3,016), Britain (672), and Scandinavia (621), though, during 
the Thirty Years’ War, Leiden also drew appreciable numbers from France 
(434), Poland (354), and Hungary (231).14 


After difficult beginnings, Leiden theology flourished. The list of impor- 
tant theologians is extraordinary. It starts with the famous triumvirate— 
Junius, Trelcatius, and Gomarus—to which can be added a long list: 
Arminius, Episcopius and Vossius. Then came the Synopsis theologians 
Johannes Polyander, Antonius Thysius, and Antonius Walaeus; this famous 
triumvirate was enriched by André Rivet in 1620. Together they soon pro- 
duced the standard text Synopsis purioris theologiae (1625). According to 
AJ. Lamping, Thysius, in spite of his positive and informative treatment 
of theological subjects, “did not overcome Scholasticism, for several times 
he derived arguments and ‘proofs’ from nature and reason in addition to 
scriptural proofs.”! Jacobus Trigland Sr. and Jr., Jacobus Revius, Friedrich 
Spanheim Sr. and Jr., Abraham Heydanus, Johannes Cocceius, Johannes 
Hoornbeeck, Herman Witsius, Christophorus Wittichius, Johannes a 
Marck, and others are also to be mentioned. 

During the eighteenth century, Marck’s introduction dominated dog- 
matic teaching in the Netherlands. He was an excellent teacher, but he 
was also aware of the limits of some of his students. On their behalf, he 


14 Israel, The Dutch Republic, 572. 

15 AJ. Lamping, “Antonius Thysius,” in Biografisch Lexicon, 5:507. This assessment is the 
more remarkable, because Lamping does not belong to the Calvin against the Calvinists 
theologians, he is more of a Barthian stamp. Post-Reformation studies definitely deserve 
an alternative approach. 
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summarized his Compendium.!6 This type of professorial empathy may 
be rather unique in the demanding tradition of Scholasticism; he even 
translated his own summary for students and laymen alike: Het merch der 
christelijke godts-geleertheit." He was also an impressive biblical scholar, 
witness his wonderful series of exegetical works on the Scriptures: Revela- 
tion (1689), Hosea (1696), Joel (1698), Nahum (1700), Haggai (1701), The 
Song of Songs (1703) and the Pentateuch (1713), and his popular Biblicae 
exercitationes and Scriptuariae exercitationes. 


Dordt (1578-1795) 


Dordrecht, the oldest city of Holland, became the manger of the future 
State of the Northern Netherlands in July 1572, when cities of Holland 
concluded a cities covenant on behalf of Prince William in ’t Hof. In 1573 
Prince William of Orange publicly joined the Reformed Supper for the 
first time in the Great Church of Dordt. Soon the church of Dordt enjoyed 
a substantial number of excellent ministers, mainly originating from the 
south. The so-called Great School—the name of the Dortian cathedral 
(dom) is the Great Church— was the City School of Dordt, developing into 
an excellent Latin school. 

In 1578 the city council decided to transform the Great School of Dordt 
into an Illustrious School, an educational institution, privileged with the 
ius docendi, but not with the ius promovendi.!® 

At this Illustrious School first-class teachers and some professors taught 
and the school usually had an illustrious scholar, endued with the title 
professor extraordinarius. Franciscus Marcellus, for instance, became the 
professor of anatomy in 1579. Johannes Polyander van Kerckhoven, 
who acted as a Walloon minister for two decades in Dordt (1591-161), 
was extraordinarius for logic and theological ethics in the years 1598 
to 1600, when the young rector Gerardus Vossius became his successor 
(1600-1615) and stepped in his professorial shoes.!? The school flourished 


16 Johannes à Marck, Christianae theologiae medulla didactico-elencticae. In usus primos 
academicae iuventutis (Amsterdam, 1690; ed. Willem van Iroven, 1742). On Irhoven, see 
Willem J. van Asselt, "Wilhelmus van Irhoven,” in Biografisch Lexicon, 4:225-27. 

17 Het merch (medulla, marrow) der christelijke godtsgeleertheit, behelsende te gelijk Een 
korte leeringe der waarheden, en wederlegginge der dwaalingen. Overgenoomen uit het Lati- 
jnsche werk tot dienst der academische jeucht opgestelt (1705 and 1723). 

18 AJ. Lamping, Johannes Polyander, een dienaar van Kerk en Universiteit (Leiden, 
1980), 26. 

19 See C.S.M. Rademaker, Het leven en werk van Gerardus Joannes Vossius (1577-1649) 
(Hilversum, 1999), 56-60. Cf. S.B.J. Zilverberg, "Gerardus Joannes Vossius," Biografisch 
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under Vossius. Other scholarly celebrities at that early stage in the history 
of Dordt's Illustrious School were Adrianus Marcellus and Franciscus 
Nansius, the professor of Greek (1591-95). Isaác Beeckman is to be num- 
bered among the founding fathers of the scientific revolution and later 
outstanding theologians like Samuel van Til and Johannes D'Outrein 
taught at Dordt. 


Franeker (1585-1843 ) 


Willem Lodewijk of Nassau (1560-1620) and the Frisian States founded 
in Franeker the second Dutch university in 1585. Franeker soon grew in 
reputation and student numbers increased every year from the 1590s until 
the 1660s. “From around 1620, [it] became an international university. 
Descartes, who studied there briefly in 1629, was, in this respect, one of a 
crowd. Where in the years 1590-1624, over 75 percent of Franeker’s stu- 
dent population were Dutch (two-thirds from Friesland and Groningen), 
in the period 1626-50, nearly half of Franeker's students were foreigners, 
mainly Germans.”2° 

The student population of Franeker University was much smaller than 
Leiden’s—about one-quarter of that of Leiden— but the list of excel- 
lent professors in theology is still impressive: Sibrandus Lubbertus, Mar- 
tin Lydius, Henricus Antonides Nerdenus, Johannes Maccovius, William 
Ames, Johannes Cloppenburch, Johannes Cocceius, Nicolaus Arnoldi, 
Herman Witsius, Johannes à Marck, and Herman A. Róell, among oth- 
ers. Johannes à Marck (1656-1731) started to teach at Franeker in 1676. 
He was an excellent interpreter of the Old Testament, but Campegius 
Vitringa Sr. (1659-1722) was the master of biblical theology in this tradi- 
tion of great scholarship, a moderate variety of the Further Reformation 
(Nadere Reformatie) of his teachers Witsius and Marck. His work and influ- 
ence constitute the missing link between the classic systematics of the 
past and future linguistic theology. The comparative linguistic analyses in 


Lexicon, 1:414-16. See Lamping, Johannes Polyander van Kerckhoven, 26-30, and Lamping, 
"Johannes Polyander van Kerckhoven," Biografisch Lexicon, 2:366. 

20 Israel, The Dutch Republic, 572. See Jacob van Sluis, “The University of Franeker," Dic- 
tionary of... Dutch Philosophers, 1:314-17, W.B.S. Boeles, Frieslands Hoogeschool en het Rijks 
Athenaeum te Franeker, 2 vols. (Leeuwarden, 1878-89), and G. Th. Jensma, F.R.H. Smit, 
and F. Westra, eds., Bijdragen tot de geschiedenis van de Friese Hogeschool (Leeuwarden, 


1985). 
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his impressive Observationes sacrae and his monumental commentary on 
Isaiah are still noteworthy.?! 

Although the famous Schultens dynasty was at Leiden, the basic lin- 
guistic revolution took place at Franeker. The work of the Schultenses is 
rooted in the revolutionary work done in Greek at Franeker University by 
Lambert Bos (1670-1717), whose work matured in a newly styled Greek 
scholarship, the future Greek scholarship of Tiberius Hemsterhuis (1685- 
1766), the father of the philosopher Francois Hemsterhuis (1721-90). Bos 
applied the grammar and syntax of Latin to the Greek language. 

Bos's linguistic revolution also inaugurated a new approach to the 
Semitic languages, carried out by Albert Schultens (1686-1750), who taught 
at Franeker during the years from 1713 to 1732. His gifted son Jan Jacob 
(1716-78) and his brilliant grandson Hendrik Albert (1749-93) built on 
these achievements in Leiden. The Hebrew linguistic revolution included 
a new view of the Semitic languages: Albert Schultens's grammatical 
analyses of Hebrew and Arabic showed that these Semitic languages are 
cognates. So, studying one member of the family of Semitic languages can 
help to improve knowledge of another Semitic language.?? 


Harderwijk (1599-1818) 


The Hansa city Harderwijk had an important school in medieval times 
that attracted many pupils, also from elsewhere. In the second half of the 
sixteenth century Harderwijk was a center of the reform movement in the 
Veluwe region; in the 1580s the possibility of founding an Illustrious School 
at Zutphen was discussed, and eventually one established for Harderwijk. 
In 1599 the councils of the Veluwe and the city council decided to enlarge 
the school and to found an Illustrious School with the help of other 
Gelrian cities.?? In 1647 the school was transformed into a university. 


21 Campegius Vitringa, Observationum sacrarum libri septem (Franeker, 1683-1711), and 
Commentarius in Librum prophetiarum Iesaiae: quo sensus orationis ejus sedulo investigatur, 
in veras visorum interpretandorum hypotheses inquiritur, & ex iisdem facta interpretatio 
antiquae historiae monumentis confirmatur atque illustratur : cum prolegomenis (1714-20). 

22 See Antonie Vos, "Protestant Theology: The Netherlands," in The Blackwell Encyclo- 
pedia of Modern Christian Thought, ed. Alister McGrath (Oxford, 1993), 51-12. 

23 See L. Mulder and W.T.M. Frijhoff, Een onderschatte universiteit (Harderwijk, 1998), 
and Henri Krop, “Harderwijk,” Dictionary of... Dutch Philosophers, 1:380—88. Cf. A.A.M. de 
Haan, Het wijsgerig onderwijs aan het gymnasium illustre en de hogeschool te Harderwijk 
(1599-1811), and A.A.M. de Haan, “Het wijsgerig onderwijs aan het gymnasium illustre en 
de hogeschool te Harderwijk (1599-1811),” Geschiedenis van de wijsbegeerte in Nederland 2 
(1991): 37-48. 
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Antonius Thysius (1565-1640) was the first professor of theology (1601- 
19). He left Harderwijk for Leiden after the Synod of Dordt. Father and 
son Henricus and Samuel van Diest and Abdias Widtmar (1591-1668) were 
important theologians in the seventeenth century.?* Henricus van Diest 
(1595-1673) taught Hebrew and theology at Harderwijk (1627-40), and 
afterwards at Deventer. He is considered to be a moderate Cocceian and 
his writings were also recommended by Voetius. His son Samuel taught 
at Harderwijk from 1664 to 1681. For decades, Cocceian hermeneutics 
flourished at the theological faculty of the Harderwijk University.?° The 
great scholars Carl Linnaeus and Herman Boerhaave took their doctoral 
degrees in medicine from this university. Even in its last stage theologians 
who played an important role in the life of church and theology taught 
at Harderwijk.?6 


Middelburg (1610-1819) 


In the twelfth century, Middelburg (Walcheren, Zeeland) was an admin- 
istrative and ecclesiastical center in the southwest of the northern Neth- 
erlands. It was only a diocese from 1561 to 1574, when it surrendered to 
William, Prince of Orange. Then the church of Middelburg experienced 
rapid growth, with three ministers in 1576 and nine ministers at the close 
of the sixteenth century; during the same period, the Église Wallonne had 
three ministers. Plans to found an Illustrious School, under consideration 
in 1590, were implemented only in 1610, when Walaeus was appointed 
a professor to teach Greek and logic." Gomarus who had left Leiden, 
tired of the turmoil of the Arminian conflicts, became minister at Mid- 
delburg in 1611. He had begun to lecture on biblical theology and Hebrew 
at the Collegium Theologicum in the Choir Church on 2 June. Franciscus 
Mayvardus was responsible for the humanist studies. 


24 On Widtmar, see Doede Nauta, "Abdias Widtmar(ius),” Biografisch Lexicon, 2:457-58. 
After Harderwijk (1644-45), he taught at Groningen (1645-67). 

25 See Fred van Lieburg, “Het Gelders Athene in Neerlands Israël,” 163-76, and Jacob van 
Sluis, “De zinnebeeldige theologie van Bernard Sebastiaan Cremer (1683-1750) 177-99," in 
Het Gelders Athene: Bijdragen tot de geschiedenis van de Gelderse universiteit te Harderwijk 
(1648-181), ed. J.A.H. Bots, W.T.M. Frijhoff (Hilversum, 2000). 

26 Cf Herman Bouman, Geschiedenis van de voormalige Geldersche Hoogeschool en hare 
hoogleraren, 2 vols. (Utrecht, 1844-47). 

27 On Walaeus (1573-1639), see Jan Daniel de Lind van Wijngaarden, Antonius Walaeus 
(Leiden, 1891) and G.P. van Itterzon, Het gereformeerd leerboek der 17de eeuw: De "Synopsis 
Purioris Theologiae," (The Hague, 1931), 55-57, and Itterzon, “Antonius Walaeus," Biogra- 
‚fisch Lexicon, 2:452-54. 
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Gomarus still eagerly followed the theological entanglements at Leiden, 
but he was no longer involved in the battles of books and pamphlets. 
However, the States of Zeeland hesitated to establish a theological col- 
lege for poor scholars and thus it was not easy to attract enough students. 
At the same time there were plans at Groningen to found a university, 
but this took some time and Gomarus accepted an offer from Saumur 
(France) in 1615. The States reestablished the school in 1650 and it existed 
until 1819. Alexander Morus, Willem Apollonius, and James de Fremery 
were professors of theology. A famous historian was Jona Willem te Water 
(1740-1822).28 


Groningen (1614—) 


The founding father ofthe university at Groningen was the theologian and 
historian Ubbo Emmius (1574-1625), strongly supported by the Groningen 
stadholder Willem Lodewijk of Nassau, stadholder of Frisia and since 1594 
stadholder of Groningen, a nephew of the Prince of Orange. Emmius’s 
father was an East Frisian Lutheran minister who had embraced Reformed 
doctrine in the Geneva of Beza. After Willem Lodewijk and Maurice of 
Orange had conquered Groningen, Ubbo Emmius became a major force 
in the reformation process ofthis part ofthe United Provinces. He was the 
first rector of the university and taught Greek and history. The first profes- 
sor of divinity was the well-known Franciscus Gomarus (1618-41), who left 
Saumur for Groningen in 1618. Gomarus attended the international Synod 
of Dordt (1618-19) as the representative of the Groningen theological fac- 
ulty. For almost two centuries Groningen, which never matched the inter- 
national prestige of the Frisian Franeker in spite of the comparable size 
of its student body, was a stable center of classic Christian theology and 
philosophy. In theology great names were Gomarus, Hendrik and Jacob 
Alting, Samuel Maresius, Johannes 4 Marck, Antonius Driessen, Daniel 
Gerdes, and Gerardus Kuypers.?? 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, systematic theology in the 
northern Netherlands was still dominated by Reformed scholastic theo- 
logy. After the Franeker years (1676-82) of Johannes à Marck and his Gron- 
ingen years (1682-89), he taught at Leiden for forty years. At Groningen, 


?8 See R.A. Flinterman, “Jona Willem te Water,” Biografisch Lexicon, 2:454-56. 

29 See K. van Berkel, “Groningen,” Dictionary of... Dutch Philosophers, 1:357-64, and 
H.A. Krop, J.A. van Ruler, and AJ. Vanderjagt, Zeer kundige professoren. De beoefening van 
de filosofie in Groningen van 1614-1996 (Hilversum, 1997). 
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he published his Compendium theologiae christianae didactico-elencticum 
in 1686.2? A second improved and enlarged edition, the crown of his 
ecclesiastical and theological career, appeared in 1690, when he moved to 
Leiden, not yet thirty years of age.?! This handbook dominated systematic 
teaching throughout the eighteenth century, but in the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century the Biblicist, Christocentric, and pastoral theology 
of the Groningen Godgeleerden would say goodbye to the orthodoxy of 
the previous centuries. 


Deventer (1630-1872 ) 


Deventer enjoyed a fine Latin school in the fifteenth century where, 
among others, Alexander Hegius taught (1483-98), a pupil of the humanist 
Rudolph Agricola. However, the later Illustrious School did not originate 
from this Latin school. In 1629 the Deventer magistrate, encouraged by 
Revius, initiated the Illustrious School. René Descartes spent a couple of 
years in Deventer, because his friend Henry Reneri was professor of phi- 
losophy there from 1631 to 1634, when he moved to Utrecht.?? Descartes 
left Deventer, when the bad news about Galileo Galilei's condemnation 
crushed him so that he disappeared for months. Thus, Deventer was the 
site where Descartes had worked on Le Monde, in the inspiring company 
of his friend Reneri. Later his beloved little daughter Fransintgen was bap- 
tized in Deventer's St. Lebuinus Church by the Reformed minister, poet, 
and thinker Jacobus Revius. 

The establishment of civic Illustrious Schools was typically a phenom- 
enon of those decades. In Deventer, the poet, theologian and philosopher 
Jacobus Revius (1586 Deventer-1658 Leiden) acted as the founding father 
of the Deventer University,?? which was inaugurated February 1630. The 
first professor of philosophy, David Scanderus, died shortly thereafter, 
on 25 August 1631, and his successor was Henri Reneri. In 1631, Nicolaus 
Vedelius (1596-1642) published his Arcana Arminianismi, which contains 
a sharp criticism of the Remonstrant Creed: 


30 Johannes à Marck, Compendium theologiae christianae didactico-elencticum. Immixtis 
problematibus pluribus et quaestionibus recentioribus adauctum (Groningen, 1686). 

31 Johannes à Marck, Compendium... Positionum theologicarum centuriae decem 
(Amsterdam, 1690). 

32 See Theo Verbeek, "Henricus Reneri (1595-1636)," in H.W. Blom et al., eds., Deventer 
denkers (Hilversum, 1993), 123-34. 

33 See Henri Krop, “The Illustrious School of Deventer,” Dictionary of... Dutch Philoso- 
phers, 1:267-71, J.C. van Slee, De Illustre School te Deventer, 1630-1878 (The Hague, 1916), and 
Blom et al., Deventer denkers. 
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The catalog of errors which precedes Vedelius’s Arcana Arminianismi reads 
as a rehearsal of the debate about Cartesianism that followed many years 
later. There is a mention of doubt, skepticism, and atheism; of the relation- 
ship between reason and faith; of the rational interpretation of the Bible; 
and of the distinction between fundamental and secondary articles of faith. 
There is also mention of the unity and simplicity of God, the freedom of the 
will, and the relationship between body and soul. All these points are exten- 
sively discussed, whereas the context is not even remotely Cartesian.34 


Deventer University, being basically an Illustrious School, was one of the 
most noted universities in the Dutch Republic. Deventer University “won 
renown especially during the rectorate (1642-58) of Johannes Fredericus 
Gronovius, a German humanist and follower of Vossius, who became a 
leading classical philologist in the Republic. Remarkably, of 450 boys who 
enrolled at Deventer, in Gronovius’s time, over 20 percent were foreign, 
including fifty-eight Germans, four Danes, and no fewer than twenty-seven 
Hungarians.”?® Henricus (1640-73) and Samuel (1681-94) Van Diest, father 
and son, also taught at Deventer. 


Amsterdam (1632-1877) 


The Amsterdam academic story is as unique as the whole of the history 
and the identity of the capital of the Netherlands are, where princes and 
princesses of Orange are baptized and wedded and the queen or the king 
is inaugurated, even though The Hague is the seat of the government. The 
Amsterdam Illustrious School (1632) has a unique history, being the only 
Illustrious School from the seventeenth century that became a municipal 
university in the late nineteenth century (1877).36 In 1629, when Descartes 
arrived at Amsterdam, the city council had begun plans for academic life 
and founded an Illustrious School in 1632 in order to prevent young stu- 
dents’ going to other universities. Leiden University was the university 
of Holland and protested Amsterdam’s decision. As a rule, there was 
only one university in any province of the Seven United Provinces: “The 
United States of the Netherlands.” The first professors at Amsterdam were 
Gerardus Vossius (1570-1649) and Caspar Barlaeus. Vossius was the star 
of his generations and outshone most of his excellent colleagues in the 


34 Theo Verbeek, Descartes and the Dutch: Early Reactions to Cartesian Philosophy 1637- 
1650 (Carbondale, Ill., 1992), 5. 

35 Israel, The Dutch Republic, 574. 

36 See Dirk Van Miert, “The Illustrious School of Amsterdam (1632-1877),” Dictionary 
of... Dutch Philosophers, 1:26-32. 
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country; during his Amsterdam years (1632-49) he gained a great interna- 
tional reputation, although his personal life was very sad: he lost almost all 
his children.3? 

Although theological teaching only started in the second half of the 
seventeenth century, this is not a sign of early secularism, but shows 
that the Amsterdam ambitions were limited and did not focus on a full- 
grown university. This Illustrious School was in fact an artes-school. The 
first professor of theology was Gerbrandus van Leeuwen, who did not 
like disputations and steered a Biblicist way (1668-1712).® In the second 
half of the eighteenth century Petrus Curtenius (1716-89) was a moder- 
ate Cocceian who was appointed in 1754. Both his scholarship and his 
piety were renowned: see his De zwaarste plaatsen der Brieven van Paulus 
(1766-77).3° Four volumes of sermons on the Heidelberg Catechism were 
posthumously published (1790-93). In the nineteenth century Willem 
Moll (1812-79), the founding father of Dutch church history, taught at the 
Amsterdam Athenaeum (1846-77).*0 

The Deventer Illustrious School was founded in 1630, the Amsterdam 
one in 1632, and the Utrecht one in 1634; the Remonstrants also founded 
their theological seminary in Amsterdam in 1634. The first seminary pro- 
fessor of theology was Simon Episcopius (1583-1643), together with Jan 
Uytenbogaert, the leader of the Remonstrants, who had taught theology 
at Leiden (1612-18). The French theologian Etienne de Courcelles (1586- 
1659) became his successor (1643-59), whose primary work is Institutio 
religionis christianae. The successors of Courcelles were Arnoldus Poelen- 
burg (1659-66) and Isaäc Pontanus (1666-67). An important theologian 
was also Philippus van Limborch (1633-1712)—who studied with Barlaeus 
and Etienne de Curcellaeus, Arnold Senguerdius, and Vossius in the years 


37 On Vossius, see C.S.M. Rademaker, Leven en werk van Gerardus Joannes Vossius (1577— 
1649) (Hilversum, 1999), and G.A.C. van der Lem and C.S.M. Rademaker, eds., Inventory of 
the Correspondence of Gerardus Joanes Vossius (1577-1649 ) (Assen, 1993), and on Barlaeus, 
see A.J.E. Harmsen, “Caspar Barlaeus," Dictionary of... Dutch Philosophers, 1:52-4. For this 
period of Vossius and Barlaeus, see Dirk van Miert, Humanism in an Age of Science: The 
Amsterdam Athenaeum in the Golden Age, 1632-1704 (Leiden, 2009), 45-68. 

38 See Miert, Humanism in an Age of Science, 105-10, 173-74, 218-19, 344-48. 

39 See Van Miert, “The Illustrious School of Amsterdam (1632-1877),” Dictionary 
of... Dutch Philosophers, 1:26-32. 

40 During his last years (1877-79) Wllem Moll was the professor of church history ofthe 
newly founded University of Amsterdam—the transformed Amsterdam Athenaeum, the 
former Illustrious School. 

4 See S.BJ. Zilverberg, "Arnoldus Poelenburg,” Biografisch Lexicon 4:361-62, and Zilver- 
berg, “Isaäc Pontanus,” Biografisch Lexicon 3:297-98. 
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1653-57 — who taught there from 1666 (1668) to 1712.42 The main work of 
Van Limborch, who was also a close friend of John Locke, was his Theolo- 
gia Christiana (1686). 


Utrecht (1632-34) 


The Heusden Voetius family was attached to its own city, and no other 
church succeeded in getting the highly regarded Voetius, but when the 
call of the newly founded Illustrious School of Utrecht came at the begin- 
ning of August 1634, they sailed to Utrecht in the last week of August. In 
fact, Voetius, the only professor of theology and oriental languages until 
1637, was the founding father of the Utrecht Illustrious School (1634-36) 
and Utrecht University.*? When he also became a minister of the Utrecht 
church together with Bernardus Schotanus in 1637, the Nadere Reformatie 
(Further Reformation) erupted. The church grew by thousands of mem- 
bers in the next decades: around five hundred new members were added 
each year. Voetius and his friends, colleagues, and students developed a 
seventeenth-century Reformation version of classic Christian theology 
and philosophy. 

Voetius focused on the danger that the abandonment of the great clas- 
sic tradition leave theology bereft of its crucial tools and essential content. 
Voetius and his circle wholeheartedly rejected Descartes’s amateurish 
approach—in fact, the Voetians were not entirely convinced that Des- 
cartes was a professional philosopher: he was viewed as only a writer, a 
philosophe. Moreover, Voetius' sustained opposition to Descartes's innova- 
tions, that are based on his extreme nominalism, against the traditional/ 
historical background. This radical nominalism determined also Des- 
cartes's opposition to the Reformed Church and theology and his rejec- 
tion of the notion of substance. According to Voetius, all this is utterly 
absurd and inconsistent, for it is impossible that everything, including 
God himself, is contingent. 

In addition to Voetius's huge amount of practical work, his literary 
output is phenomenal; see, for instance, Syllabus problematum theologico- 
rum (Utrecht 1643) and the five-volume Disputationes selectae theologicae 


42 See PJ. Barnouw, Philippus van Limborch (The Hague, 1963). 

43 See Wijnand W. Mijnhardt, “University of Utrecht,” Dictionary of... Dutch Philoso- 
phers, 2006-12, and J.A. Cramer, De Theologische Faculteit te Utrecht ten tijde van Voetius 
(1932), idem, De Theologische Faculteit te Utrecht in de achttiende en het begin der negen- 
tiende eeuw (Utrecht, 1932), and Aart de Groot and O.J. de Jong, eds., Vier eeuwen theologie 
in Utrecht, (Zoetermeer, 2001), 10-30, 99-130. 
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(Utrecht 1649-68). An impressive line of colleagues and successors is also 
to be drawn: Meinard Schotanus, Carolus De Maets, Johannes Hoorn- 
beeck, Matthias Nethenus, Andreas Essenius, Franciscus Burmannus I, 
Petrus van Mastricht, Melchior Leydecker, Herman Witsius, and Herman 
Alexander Röell and it would be remiss to forget the excellent orientalists 
Johannes van Leusden and Adrianus Reland, regarded as the founder of 
Islamology.^* 

Utrecht's Voetius was a unique combination of spiritual leadership of a 
renewal movement and a strictly scientific and academic ambience. These 
activities and influences marked the development of church and society, 
the sciences and the humanities in the Netherlands much more than Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, and Locke did. Even a masterpiece like Jonathan Israel's 
Radical Enlightenment simply overlooks the formidable amounts of liter- 
ary output by the spiritual and academic, critical and scientific authors of 
the Nadere Reformatie and Reformed Scholasticism. This spiritual alterna- 
tive of radical Christian enlightenment of the Further Reformation not 
only touched minor elites, but the great elites and the broad circles of the 
Dutch population. There was an enormous interest in the works of the 
great preachers and the great theologians of Dutch culture. If there was 
one page of the Dutch Radical Enlightenment, there were thousand pages 
of the Reformed tradition. 


's-Hertogenbosch (1637-1810) 


's-Hertogenbosch experienced a very early Reformation movement in the 
1520s, but Prince Frederick Henry was only able to conquer the city in 
1629. Samuel Maresius became supervisor of the Latin school in 1636 and 
an Illustrious School was opened in 1637.*° The opportunity of doing theo- 
logical studies at 's-Hertogenbosch was a stimulus for gifted Protestant 
sons of the area to prepare for the ministry and to become a Reformed 
minister in Staats-Brabant. 


44 See WJ. van Asselt, "Melchior Leydekker," Biografisch Lexicon, 4:307-10; W.J. van 
Asselt, "Petrus van Mastricht" Biografisch Lexicon, 5:360-2, Jacob van Sluis, "Herman Wit- 
sius," Biografisch Lexicon, 4:456-58; Sluis, "Herman van Halen,” Biografisch Lexicon 4176; 
and J. van Amersfoort, “A. Reland als filoloog en godsdiensthistoricus," in De Groot and De 
Jong eds., Vier eeuwen theologie in Utrecht, 131—40. 

45 See Ferdinand Sassen, Het wijsgerig onderwijs aan de Illustre School te ’s-Hertogen- 
bosch (1636-1810) (Amsterdam, 1963); Sassen, "Levensberichten van de hoogleraren der 
Illustre School te 's-Hertogenbosch," Varia Historica Brabantica 3 (1969); 187-334; Sassen, 
Studenten van de Illustre School te 's-Hertogenbosch (1636-1810) (Amsterdam, 1970), 11-108. 
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Breda (1646-69) 


Prince William of Orange (1533-84) became the lord (or, baron) of the 
Baronie of Breda—in the south of the Netherlands—in 1544. Only after 
1637 was the city was no longer occupied by the Spanish army. The leader 
of the Reformed church of Breda and the reformation of the surroundings 
of Breda became Louis van Renen. 

In 1646 Prince Frederick Henry (1584-1647), the youngest son of Prince 
William of Orange, founded the Illustrious School of Breda, which was 
opened in the presence of his wife, Amalia of Solms, on 16 September 
1646.^9 Curators were celebrities like Constantijn Huygens and the French 
theologian André Rivet (1572-1651). There was a theological faculty and 
Prof. Van Renen was also the regent of the hospitium. Well-known philos- 
ophers were Henricus (1617-75) and Albert Kyperus (+1614-55). However, 
since most citizens of the city and environs of Breda were Catholic, they 
were not interested in Reformed education. The Illustrious School did not 
turn out to be viable, and Prince William III closed it in February 1669. 

In sum, Leiden University was founded by Prince William I and the 
Johannea (1584) of Herborn (the capital of German Nassau) by Jan of 
Nassau, his eldest brother. The universities of Franeker (1585) and Gronin- 
gen (1614) were founded through the cooperation ofthe Frisian States and 
the stadholder William Lodewijk,*’ and, finally, the Illustrious School of 
Breda (1646) was founded by Lodewijk’s nephew Prince Frederick Henry. 
This contribution to Christian academic education constitutes a unique 
legacy of one noble family. 


Nijmegen (1655-1790) 


In the Middle Ages Nijmegen was an imperial city that belonged to 
the diocese of Cologne. There were early Reformation influences, but 
it was only in 1655 that the government founded an Illustrious School, 
which became a university in the next year at the end of the rectorate of 
Christophorus Wittichius.*® The brilliant Wittichius, later on theological 


46 See Ferdinand Sassen, Het wijsgerig onderwijs aan de Illustre School te Breda (Amster- 
dam, 1962), 419-522 (a French resume is found on 519) and Sassen, “Levensberichten van 
de hoogleraren der Illustre School te Breda,” Jaarboek van de geschied- en oudheidkundige 
kring van stad en land van Breda ‘De oranjeboom 19 (1966): 140-44, and Krop, “The Illustri- 
ous School of Breda (1646-69),” Dictionary of... Dutch Philosophers, 1153-55. 

47 Lodewijk was the son of Jan van Nassau, the stadholder of Frisia since 1584, and a 
nephew of Prince Maurice, with whom he closely cooperated. 

48 See Doede Nauta, “Christophorus Wittichius,” Biografisch Lexicon, 2:461-63. 
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professor at Leiden University, was the first professor of theology and 
Hebrew. Together with Franciscus Burman, Wittichius belonged to the 
small nominalist, but orthodox wing of Dutch Reformed theology; they 
were sternly anti-Arminian. The school was closed in 1678, but revived 
temporarily in the eighteenth century, when Abraham Hellenius taught 
theology (1756-90).*? 


Rotterdam (1669-1814) 


In the seventeenth century the Remonstrant church played an impor- 
tant role in Rotterdam, where several refugee congregations flourished. 
Famous names like Pierre Bayle and Pierre Jurieu belonged to the Eglise 
Walonne. They also taught at the Illustrious School, which had been 
founded in 1669.5? In its first prosperous period the school enjoyed four 
to six professors in theology and philosophy, law and languages. A cru- 
cial year was 1681, when Pierre Bayle was appointed professor of philoso- 
phy and history (1681-93). At the beginning of 1682 Bayle was joined by 
Pierre Jurieu as professor of theology and church history (1682-1713). In 
the eighteenth century Johannes Texelius, Johannes Wesselius (later on 
professor at Leiden University), Wilhelmus Velingius, and Petrus Hofstede 
(1770-1803) taught theology.5! 


Maastricht (1685-1795) 


Maastricht was the first episcopal seat of the Netherlands. Crucial was the 
capture of Maastricht by Frederick Henry in 1632; afterwards the Latin 
school gradually developed into an Illustrious School and the decisive 
step was taken in 1685. In the seventeenth century its religious situation 
was unique: both Reformed and Catholic inhabitants enjoyed freedom 
of religion. The opportunity of doing theological studies here was instru- 
mental for finding candidates for the Reformed ministry in this area, the 
Staats-Limburg, long before Maresius had become an important theolo- 


^9 See Doede Nauta, "Nijmegen," Christelijke Encyclopedie (Kampen, 1956—61), 5:218, and 
H.H. Kuyper, De opleiding tot den Dienst des Woords bij de Gereformeerden (The Hague, 
1891), 423-24 and 590-91. 

50 On the Illustrious School of Rotterdam, see J.B. Kan, "De Illustre School te Rotter- 
dam,” Rotterdamsch Jaarboekje (1888): 1-96, and M.R. Wielema, "The Illustrious School of 
Rotterdam," Dictionary of... Dutch Philosophers, 2:856—60. Cf. F.R. Knetsch, Pierre Jurieu. 
Theoloog en politikus der Refuge (Kampen, 1967). 

5! See Ernestine van der Wall, "Petrus Hofstede," Dictionary of... Dutch Philosophers, 
1:432-35. The last professors were D.W. Smits (11806) and Adam Nodell (1814). 
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gian in his Maastricht years. In the eighteenth century there were three 
theological professorships and W.A. Bachiene (1764-83) was an important 
founding father of ecclesiastical geography.*? 


Two CENTURIES OF UNIVERSITY LIFE 


The quantity and quality of the Dutch universities in the seventeenth cen- 
tury were outstanding, and unique. The different institutions constituted 
a huge potential and in theology there was large and continual develop- 
ment of excellent professors and students who utilized this potential bril- 
liantly. The one academic institution was larger or better than another, 
but his fact also stimulated competition and circulation. The huge num- 
ber of academic institutions offered varied challenges and opportunities, 
such as seen only in nineteenth-century Germany, and presently in the 
United States. 

At Leiden, Bernardinus de Moor (1709-80) was the last banner bearer of 
the great centuries of Reformed thought, rooted in philosophical Scholas- 
ticism, which had been created in an impressive process of original think- 
ing and academic teaching from the generations of Lanfranc and Anselm 
to the religious conflicts and political wars which shook and divided 
Europe. De Moor was also the last scion in a unique scholarly dynasty. 
In 1594, Franciscus Gomarus started to teach at Leiden, whereas his star 
pupil Gisbertus Voetius taught at Utrecht from 1634 till 1676. His indirect 
disciple Johannes à Marck taught from 1676 till 1731 at three universities 
and his indirect successor at Leiden was his devoted pupil De Moor (who 
was at Franeker 1744-45 and Leiden 1745-79). The same theological line 
of master-disciple relationship symbolizes the consensus of Reformed 
university thought between the Renaissance and the Enlightenment. 
Theological consensus was never as strong as it was in this continuous 
international tradition of Reformed universities, which enjoyed this con- 
sensus without an external magisterium. A quick glance at the nineteenth 
century reveals that theological dissensus and discontinuity were never as 
deep and devastating as it became in the Reformed tradition, exploding 
this family of churches and their traditions. 


92 See Fred van Lieburg, “Wilhelm Albert Bachiene,” Biografisch Lexicon 418-19. Cf. 
Kuyper, De opleiding tot den dienst des Woords bij de Gereformeerden, 1:597-99. 
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The Core Structure of Reformed Theology 


The tradition of classic Reformed Scholasticism in the northern Nether- 
lands of the seventeenth century belongs to the grand tradition, adorned 
by the company of Augustine, surrounded by Anselm and Grosseteste, 
Alexander of Hales and Bonaventure, Henry of Ghent and Duns Scotus. 
The biblical and theocentric nature of this Reformed thought is beyond 
any dispute, but its historiographical wisdom is not. It is said that the 
Reformation discovered that faith and theology have to be based on the 
Scriptures and that Calvin invented the theology of grace. If such false- 
hoods were to be the foundation of theology, its case would be a lost one, 
and if still much historical research has to be done, the same is probably 
the case for research in systematic matters. The provisional picture pre- 
sented here also helps to place this tradition within the systematic field of 
forces of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century theology and philosophy. 

In building up theology in the Netherlands, Leiden University played a 
crucial role, but it did so only in the 1590s. On 21 January 1595 Jacobus van 
Miggrodius defended the crucial disputation Theses theologicae, de provi- 
dentia Dei under Gomarus.?? This disputation has great programmatic 
value. Thesis 4 introduces God's indefinite foreknowledge: 


(1) The indefinite foreknowledge is in God the most perfect knowledge of 
universal and individual states of affairs which can obtain.54 


The indefinite and definite ( fore)knowledge terminology of this remarkable 
theory belongs to the Scotist tradition. Here, God's indefinite foreknowl- 
edge (praescientia indefinita) comprehends all possibilities, and rests on 
the Scotian notion of possibility. Then, thesis 7 presents the dual kernel 
concept of the prefinition (praefinitio): 


53 See G.P. van Itterzon, Franciscus Gomarus (The Hague, 1929), 51-52. On Jacobus van 
Miggrode, see Doede Nauta, “Jacobus van Miggrode," Christelijke Encyclopedie, 535, and 
on his father, the Reformer of Zeeland, see R.A. Flinterman, “Johannes van Miggrode," 
Biografisch Lexicon, 1:332-33. Miggrode's Theses theologicae, de providentia Dei (1595) is 
archived in the Leiden University Library. 

54 Theses theologicae, de providentia Dei: "Praescientia indefinita est rerum universarum 
et singularium, quae fieri possunt, perfectissima in Deo scientia." Moreover, the 1609 dis- 
putation on predestination was carefully dealt with for the first time in the prize-winning 
doctorandus thesis of Dr. AJ. Kunz (1995). See Vos, The Philosophy of John Duns Scotus, 
489-94. 
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(2) The prefinition is God’s act of will by which He has defined before the cre- 
ation and governing the world from his foreknowledge of states of affairs.°° 


(1) and (2) constitute the comprehensive concept of decretum of thesis 5: 


(3) This decree comprehends the indefinite foreknowledge (which we also 
call: (knowledge) which is simply insight) and the prefinition or predestina- 
tion, but then understood in its general sense.59 


(1) and (3) result in God's definite knowledge (praescientia definita).5” 

Two years later (1597) the first academic book of Gomarus’s professorial 
career was published: Conciliatio doctrinae orthodoxae De providentia Dei.58 
The contingency model structures the whole argument and contents of this 
work. In what way should the expressions “all individual states of affairs 
which can obtain/take place" and "from the foreknown states of affairs" be 
interpreted, and which possibilities are referred to by the expression “all 
what is possible"? The foreknown states of affairs are not composed of the 
future of the created world, but they are, according to the contingency 
model of Gomarus and his colleagues, the much larger set of the a priori 
possibilities of our world of creation.59 


Prae-Language 
The decisive expressions need to be interpreted. These expressions are: 


(indefinite) foreknowledge (praescientia) 
the foreknowledge of the states of affairs 
the universal and individual states of affairs which can obtain 


The prae-language of the theorems indicates the origin of these issues: 
How can God fore-know the future? According to the corporeal model of 
being God, God can see what happens, but if God knows reality by seeing it, 


55 Theses theologicae de providentia Dei (Leiden University Library): “Praefinitio est actio 
voluntatis Dei, qua ex rebus praescitis, creationem et gubernationem mundi praefinivit." 
See Vos, The Philosophy of John Duns Scotus, 499-501. 

56 Theses theologicae de providentia Dei (Leiden University Library): “Decretum hoc 
complectitur praescientiam indefinitam (quam simplicis intelligentiae vocant) et praefini- 
tionem seu praedestinationem generaliter sumptam." 

57 See Franciscus Gomarus, Conciliatio doctrinae orthodoxae de providentia Dei (Leiden, 
1597), chap. 3, and the text connected with n59. 

58 See Itterzon, Franciscus Gomarus, 52-55. 

59 Compare the translation and the text of propositions (1) and (2) from 1595! Gomar- 
us's concept of indefinite foreknowledge refers, in more modern wordings, to all future pos- 
sibilities or all possible futures of all possible worlds. See Antonie Vos, "De kern van de 
klassieke gereformeerde theologie," Kerk en Theologie 47 (1996): 15-25. 
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how can he see what is not there? This feature marked the prae-language. 
Two formidable new stages reported themselves in the development of 
the doctrine of God: the spirituality (noncorporeality) model and the con- 
tingency model. Now personal properties dominate the scene: knowing, 
willing and acting, and prae-/fore- also received a new meaning. 

The text itself offers a specific reason why the expression ‘foreknowledge 
of the states of affairs’ does not refer to the future of our created world. 
If there were to be a well-known future as such, there cannot be any 
room to decide for God’s act of will what the future is to be, but this is 
precisely what happens, for Gomarus introduces a divine act of will in 
order to explain that God knows reality. According to this model, “the 
foreknowledge of the states of affairs refers to the much larger set of the a 
priori possibilities of creation. So, this prae/fore is a structural prae, and 
not a temporal prae. The prae in the expression prae-scientia does not 
have a diachronic function: the diachronic function is replaced by the 
synchronic function.© 

The third chapter of Gomarus’s Conciliatio doctrinae orthodoxae again 
deals with the duality of God’s praescientia indefinita and his praefinitio: 


The indefinite foreknowledge of God is the most perfect knowledge of the 
universal and individual states of affairs which can obtain, for the object of 
his foreknowledge is ta dunata: whatever can happen, and logical distinc- 
tion applies to this notion. This knowledge is either knowledge of what is 
possible as such or of what is future (toon dunatoon haploos é toon mellon- 
toon), knowledge of what can simply happen (whether it is future, or less),9! 
or of what is future. Therefore, the former foreknowledge is called indefinite 
foreknowledge and knowledge which is simply insight, but the latter is called 
definite foreknowledge.®? Everything that is future, can happen, but there is 
an infinity of what can happen, but never shall happen. Nevertheless, God 
can foreknow both kinds of what is possible,6 for if God cannot actualize 
more than what happens, he is not omnipotent, and if he does not know 
what obtains or what can happen, he is not omniscient. One cannot say or 
imagine something that is more absurd or what runs more counter to the 


$0 On the Scotian notions of ante/prae and post, see 232-36. For the affiliated notions 
of nature and instans, see Vos, The Philosophy of John Duns Scotus, 237-49. 

61 The bracketed expression has been amended as follows in the disputation of 1609 
(thesis 26): “whether that is future, or is not future” (sive ea futura, sive non sunt futura). 

62 Here Gomarus refers to Thomas Aquinas, Swmma theologiae, 1.14.9, who does not 
have this terminology. 

63 Here Gomarus refers to Gregory of Valencia, Commentariorum theologicorum in 
Thomam tomi, 4 vols. (Ingolstadt, 1591-97), 1.14.5, one of the key figures of the philosophi- 
cal and theological rise of the Salamancinenses and the Coimbricenses in the second half 
of the sixteenth century. 
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dignity of the divine majesty. This is argumentatively cogent and Scripture 
testifies that God is infinite and bestowed with infinite knowledge and infi- 
nite power. Being omnipotent is not nominally that He only can do what He 
wills, but also what He can will further and what is in the least incompat- 
ible with his nature as what is the highest good. That is exactly the highest 
power. Therefore, He is truly omnipotent, because it is impossible that He 
is powerless.9* 


A development prepared for during many years culminated in the 1590s. 
Gomarus refers in 1597 and 1609 in particular to the doctor doctorum, 
Gregory of Valencia (1549-1603) and his four-volume Commentarü theo- 
logici (1591-97), and to Francisco Suarez. 

The young Gomarus influenced his older colleagues Franciscus Junius 
and Lucas Trelcat and trained many students in a tradition of doing newly 
styled systematic theology and ontology according to the medieval meth- 
ods. Gomarus’s is a unique contribution. He influenced his older colleagues 
by establishing a renewed tradition of classic Christian scholarship, deter- 
mining Dutch seventeenth-century academic life. He shaped the direction 
ofthe work of many gifted disciples, the small Voetius being his star pupil. 
Last, but not least, his Scotism-based orientation guided him in the battle 
against Arminius, who opted for the middle knowledge line of Molina and 
the Catholic Molinists. In this sense, Gomarus is the father of the only 
Reformed Council, the Synod of Dordt (1618-19). All this was still distinc- 
tively Netherlandish, because it was shaped in Dutch conflicts. Arminian- 
ism itself is a typical Holland—not Netherlands — movement, because it 
was strong only in the province of Holland and in the city of Utrecht, later 
on the center of the Nearer Reformation of Voetius. At the same time, this 
line of Gomarus’s is the heart of overall Reformed ecumenism. 

Dutch early modern theology was originally shaped in the battles with 
Counter-Reformation theology, and it derived much of its distinctive con- 
ceptual structures from these debates. This was reinforced by the Armin- 
ian conflicts, especially because Arminius’s theology was also rooted in 
Molinism. Its transparent identity based on the duality of necessity and 
continency was likewise the basis of the rejection of Cartesianism and 
Spinozism. The decisive early modern philosophical alternatives occurred 
in the Dutch culture—even Locke wrote his Essay in the Netherlands, 
namely in Utrecht, looking at the canal where Utrecht had its institute of 
philosophy of religion in the 1960s. These early modern rivals were refuted 


64 Gomarus, Conciliatio, 159: second half of chap. 3. This part proves philosophically 
God’s infinity and its implications. The biblical reference is to Matt. 26:53. 
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by Dutch scholastic theology. For all these many discussions Gomarus’s 
stance is the key and at the same time it strengthens the international 
impact of Dutch Reformed theology and Christian philosophy. 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Theologia 


The post-Reformation doctrine of Scripture is both easy to understand 
and at the same time a difficult issue. It is easily biblical doctrine, because 
it is simply the continuation of the doctrine of a glorious past: the con- 
tents of our faith and theology have to be the contents of the Bible. Origi- 
nally, theologia meant sacra pagina, and theologia still means scriptura 
with John Duns Scotus and in the fourteenth century.55 However, at the 
same time, it is a difficult issue, because the new field of forces created 
a new canon—the canon of the Hebrew Bible, based on the mistaken 
assumption that the Hebrew Bible was much older than the Vulgata tra- 
dition. However, the fact that the Reformed tradition embraced a new 
canon does not imply that it developed a new theology. It is precisely the 
Renaissance theology of the Counter-Reformation that deviates from the 
classic canon of theology as biblical theology. Reformed scholastic theol- 
ogy still follows the rule of fides quaerens intellectum and is not based on 
an ontological duplex ordo. Again, the traditional description of seeing it 
as a natural-theology-based theology, also followed by the Barthians, is 
mistaken. 


The Doctrine of God 


The Knowledge of God 

The Synopsis purioris theologiae explains the doctrine of divine knowl- 
edge in terms of the distinction between the scientia Dei theoretica and 
the scientia Dei practica. In Synopsis 14.21 (1620) Polyander writes about 


$5 See the excellent treatment in the Disputationes 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the Synopsis purioris 
theologiae. See Muller, PRRD; vol. 2, Holy Scripture: The Cognitive Foundation of Theology is 
devoted to the doctrine of Scripture. For the traditional notion of theologia, see Antonie 
Vos, Johannes Duns Scotus (Leiden, 1994), 73-76 and Lambertus Marie de Rijk, La philoso- 
phie au Moyen Age, 1 1.6, 3.4, 4.1, and 4.4. 
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God’s notitia theoretica: “God’s foreknowledge, but without an act of the 
determining will.”66 

So, this kind of knowledge does not rest on the divine will.67 It precedes 
any act of God’s will. His will decides and decrees. Determinare also means 
to decide.6® The connection between God's knowledge and will is formu- 
lated by Alsted in the same decade as “The necessary knowledge of God 
precedes every act of the divine will; the free knowledge follows the act of 
will.”69 However, the practical knowledge of God is the knowledge which 
“is considered together with that (act of the determining will).””° 

What matters are the structural prae/ante and the structural post. 
These terms and the expression “separated from the will” indicate a cer- 
tain method: on the one side, considering something without linking it 
with the will of God, and, on the other side, considering something in rela- 
tionship with the will of God: seorsim a voluntate (without the will of God) 
and conjuncta cum voluntate (connected with the will of God). In terms of 
this method the theory of God’s knowledge shows a specific structure: his 
scientia is scientia theoretica—in the wordings of Polyander—if his will is 
not related to it and not conjoined by it, and his scientia is scientia prac- 
tica, if his will is related to it and conjoined by it.” The scientia theoretica 
focuses on what God can know, and the scientia practica on what God 
knows, so that he knows the whole of factual reality. 

On the level of factual actuality Rivet also uses the notion of practi- 
cal knowledge (notitia Dei practica): God’s eternal knowledge of the actual 
world and its factual history, “by which he has foreordained to his glory 
any state of affairs from eternity and guides it to its end in time.”? 


66 Itterzon, Die “Synopsis,” 14.21: “Dei praescientia...seorsim absque actu voluntatis 
determinantis.” Seorsim = seorsum: seorsum ab = without. On Polyander, see A.J. Lamping, 
Johannes Polyander van Kerckhoven. Een dienaar van Kerk en Universiteit (Leiden, 1980), 
and Lamping, “Johannes Polyander van Kerckhoven,” Biografisch Lexicon 2:366-68. See 
Vos, The Philosophy of John Duns Scotus, 489-99. 

67 This pattern is met also in the doctrine of God's potentia. 

68 See John Duns Scotus, Contingency and Freedom: Lectra 1.39, ed. A. Vos (Drdrecth, 
1994), 144-47. 

69 Johann Heinrich Alsted, Paratitla Theologica, in quibus vera antiquitas, et phraseo- 
logia sacrarum literarum & Patrum, sive priscorum ecclesiae doctorum, ita illustratur, ut 
universum sacrosanctae theologiae syntagma hdc veluti clavi referetur, etc. (Frankfort, 1626), 
go. This idea is the principal structure of Duns Scotus’s doctrine of God. 

70 Ttterzon, Die “Synopsis,” 14.21: conjunctim cum illo consideretur.’ In thesis 23 Poly- 
ander formulates: ‘Praescientia practica...]adiunctam sibi habet Dei voluntatem." 

71 For this method, see Vos, The Philosophy of John Duns Scotus, 436-38, 499-505. 

72 Itterzon, Die “Synopsis,” 1.2: “qua ab aeterno praeordinavit et in tempore dirigit 
unamquamque rem in finem suum ad gloriam suam." 
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Gisbertus Voetius paid frequent attention to the intricacies of the doc- 
trine of God. The basic distinction runs between necessary knowledge 
(scientia necessari and free knowledge (scientia libera). Voetius’s neces- 
sary knowledge (scientia necessaria) runs parallel to Gomarus’s notion of 
indefinite knowledge: 


(4) God’s necessary knowledge is the knowledge which structurally precedes 
every act of God's will.7? 


This kind of knowledge follows as such from the proper nature (essentia) 
of divine knowing and from the identity of the divine intellect (intellec- 
tus). Voetius defines the contents of this necessary knowledge as follows: 


(5) God knows himself in himself and through himself by a first, immediate 
and maximally necessary act, consequently, all possibilities, not in them- 
selves, but in his own nature as their necessary ground.”4 


This all-encompassing act of God's knowledge is a necessary act. The set 
of what is necessarily true is invariable. So, there is only one divine neces- 
sary act of knowing what is necessarily true. The necessary act can only be 
related to what is necessary. There is also only one set of what is actually 
and factually true in the past, the present, and the future—in addition 
to what is necessarily true. Voetius's notion of free knowledge runs paral- 
lel to Gomarus's dual notion of indefinite foreknowledge, namely definite 
foreknowledge: 


(6) Free knowledge is the knowledge by which God determinately knows 
all existent states of affairs after (post) the decision of his will whichever 
temporal indexation they may have, whether the present, the past, or the 
future are involved.?5 


73 Voetius, Disputationes Selectae Theologicae (Utrecht, 1649), 1:246: "Scientia neces- 
saria...quae omnem voluntatis actum ordine naturae antecedit. The doctrine of God 
disputations date from the early 1640s. Cf. Duns Scotus, Lectura Oxoniensis 3:37.12: "Quae 
sunt nota ex terminis sunt naturaliter nota ante omnem actum voluntatis." 

74 Voetius, Disputationes Selectae Theologicae, 1:246: "Deus primo actu immediato et 
maxime necessario cognoscit se ipsum in se ipso et per se ipsum; deinde omnia possibilia 
non in se ipsis, sed in sua essentia tanquam causa ipsorum necessaria." 

75 Voetius, Disputationes Selectae Theologicae, 1:246: "Libera scientia est qua post decre- 
tum suae voluntatis cognoscit determinate res omnes existentes, in quacumque temporis 
differentia sint, sive praesentis, sive praeteriti, sive futuri." Both pos' and ante in the defi- 
nition of necessary knowledge must be interpreted in the Scotian sense and this is also 
true of determinate = having the truth value true. The counterpart of “before” (ante) is 
exactly the "after" (post) that is met in the definition of free knowledge (scientia libera). See 
Vos, The Philosophy of John Duns Scotus, chaps. 4—7. Cf. Abraham Heidanus, Corpus theolo- 
giae christianae (Leiden, 1686), 1:17. See esp. the excellent expositions of Andreas J. Beck, 
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It is the interaction of knowing and willing that earns God's knowl- 
edge of the factual world, including all temporal aspects. The necessity- 
contingency pattern is characteristic of the whole of the doctrine of God, 
which is the core of Christian thought, and the doctrines of the ordo salu- 
tis are anchored in such a doctrine of God which radically interprets God’s 
activity as contingent activity."9 In contrast with Voetius's approach, the 
Synopsis purioris theologiae deals only with the many kinds of epistemic 
objects, and not with different kinds of divine knowledge to explain the 
variety of epistemic objects. Brakel still deals with this basic distinction 
in terms of the scientia simplicis intelligentiae and the scientia visionis, but 
again interprets it in a Scotist vein.” Hellenbroek implicitly accepts it too, 
when he distinguishes between the future (toekomende) things and the 
contingent (gebeurlijke) things.’® 

This approach is crucial in assessing the kind of model of ontology 
present in Reformed Scholasticism. The following alternative character- 
ization is still found in the literature: The Reformed view that all pos- 
sibilities are contained within the fullness of God's thought resembles 
the Platonist-Augustinian view. The Platonist view embodies a specific 
type of the principle of plenitude. Plato does not know of the thought of 
an omniscient God, because he does not know of one true God, and he 
does not know of open alternatives. Platonist ideas are not God-based 
and Plato's metaphysics is of the necessitarian type. The connection with 
Reformed theology and philosophy is quite wrong and even the expres- 
sion “Platonist-Augustinian” is basically mistaken. The Reformed tradition 
has quite a different theory of ideas.7? 


Gisbertus Voetius (1589-1676): Sein Theologieverstándnis und seine Gotteslehre (Göttin- 
gen, 2007), 264-328. 

"6 For the structure of this type of the doctrine of God, see Vos, The Philosophy of John 
Duns Scotus, 489—505. 

77 Brakel, Redelyke godtsdienst, 1:79-80. 

78 Abraham Hellenbroek, Voorbeeld der goddelijke waarheden, chap. 3, Q/A 20: “Van 
Gods eigenschappen.” For this use of “toekomende dingen” and “wat gebeurlyk (contin- 
gent) is,” see Brakel, Redelyke godtsdienst, 1:80. Q/A 21 rejects the middle knowledge! Cf. 
Brakel’s refutation of it (1:81-84). 

79 Cf Muller, PRRD, 3:397. See Beck, Gisbertus Voetius, { 8.4: "Ideen" (322-26). Scholasti- 
cism culture was still an auctoritas culture. For the discovery of interpreting “scientia visio- 
nis” correctly, see Antonie Vos, “De kern van de klassiek gereformeerde theologie,” Kerk 
en Theologie 47 (1996): 106-25; E.P. Meijering, “Reformierte Scholastik und patristische 
Theologie," Kerk en Theologie 47 (1996): 168-69, and Meijering, “Ab uno disce omnes,” 
Bijdragen 60 (1999): 173-204. 
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The Will of God 

In Disputatio 8 ofthe Synopsis purioris theologiae it is continuously stressed 
that the involved terms do not focus on what is true in the natural world 
and are not related to God’s work of creation. This means that the classic 
doctrine of the Trinity moves on the level of what is essential for God. So, 
what matters are necessary truths. The unique Christian concept of God 
is at stake.8° See the decisive 18.13: 


On the basis of what has already been said, the stratagem of the Arians 
by which they once tried to entangle the ancient fathers, is easily solved, 
namely, whether the Father has begotten his Son by willing so, or by not 
willing so. It cannot be said that he who did not will so, has begotten him, 
nor can it also be said that he did so by willing so, because the acts of the 
will are free, and, consequently, it is also possible that they are not. The 
true and certain answer is this: God the Father has begotten his own Son by 
nature, as he is also good, just, and wise by his nature, namely, by his will, 
which always accompanies and approves this generation, as it does also his 
goodness, justice, and wisdom—not by preceding or producing it. Hence, 
also the Son is called the Son “of his pleasure” and “of his love” (Matt. 17:5; 
Col. 1:13).8! 


Walaeus explicitly states that if God the Father begets his Son, He does 
not do so by willing it, for if his will constitutes the eternal generation, the 
generation is a free act. If an act is free, it is possible that it is not the case. 
The contingency of the eternal generation is rejected by Walaeus. 
However, this line of argument provides more than an ontological 
insight in Trinitarian theology. Positively, some decisive implications of 
the theory of will are brought forward. First, willing implies being free. 
However, Walaeus also states that being free implies the possibility that it 
is not the case, and this is precisely contingency: contingency implies the 
possibility that it is not the case. Therefore, second, being free implies being 
contingent. Here are the conceptual structures characteristic for Scotian 


80 See Vos, Johannes Duns Scotus, chaps. 11-12. 

81 Synopsis purioris theologiae, 8.13: “Ex his quae dicta sunt, facile solvitur illa stro- 
pha Arianorum, qua patres antiquos olim intricare conati sunt: nempe an Pater suum 
Filium volens genuerit, an nolens. Nolentem genuisse dici non posse, nec etiam volentem 
[genuisse dici posse], quia voluntatis actiones sunt liberae, ac proinde et non esse possunt. 
Responsio enim vera et certa haec est, quod Deus Pater genuerit Filium suum natura, 
quemad-modum bonus, iustus et sapiens est natura sua, voluntate scilicet generationem 
hanc, sicut et bonitatem, iustitiam, sapientiam eius, semper comitante ac probante, non 
etiam antecedente nec producente, unde et Filius eudokias, et ‘agapes, Matth. 17,5 et Col. 
1, 13 appellatur.” 
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innovations, because they are incompatible with the necessitarian, Aris- 
totelian, nominalist, and Thomist models. 

Voetius makes a clear distinction between God’s necessary (voluntas 
necessaria) and contingent and free will (voluntas contingens et libera): 


How God knows himself, wills and loves himself by a certain necessity, nev- 
ertheless by his free will certainly not antecedently but concomitantly. He 
cannot will that he does not know himself and that he does not love himself, 
likewise the Father cannot will that he does not generate or does not love 
the Son. You may say that the object of the divine will are here the acts and 
relations ad intra. Let us then show the acts and relations ad extra.8? 


The necessary will is related to the opera ad intra, and the free and con- 
tingent will to the opera ad extra. God's necessary will is intrinsically 
connected with God's indefinite knowledge (scientia indefinita). Just as 
the knowledge of God implies truth, so the will of God implies goodness. 
However, not everything there is, is good. Therefore, just as it is impossible 
that there is only necessary knowledge on the side of God, it is impossible 
that there is only necessary will. Van Rijssen clearly indicates that the 
range of divine knowledge is larger than what God wills actually: 


It is the will which wills or does not will that which He knows.83 


In addition there is the clear distinction between God's necessary and free 
will, as Van Rijssen's expositions usually excel in lucidity: 


God wills some things necessarily, some freely. He wills himself necessarily, 
for he is the final end and the highest good, which he cannot not-will and 
not-love, because he cannot will that his own glory is not there, nor that he 
denies himself. However, the other things he wills freely, because nothing 
created is necessary with respect to God, but contingent, since because he 
could have done without them, he wills them so that it could have been that 
He did not will them.84 


82 Voetius, Selectae disputationes, 1:389: "Quomodo necessitate quadam seipsum intel- 
ligit, vult seipsum et amat, nihilominus voluntate libera non quidem antecedenter, sed 
concomitanter: non potest enim velle seipsum non cognoscere, non amare, item non 
potest Pater velle non generare aut amare filium. Dices obiectum voluntatis divinae hic 
esse actiones et relationes ad intra. Monstremus ergo actiones et relationes ad extra." Cf. 
Beck, Gisbertus Voetius, 330-31; see also Vos, The Philosophy of John Duns Scotus, 499-505. 

83 Leonhard van Rijssen, ed., Francisci Turretini... Compendium theologiae didactico- 
elenchticum ... (Leiden, 1731), 3: € 25: "Voluntas est, quae vult aut non vult id quod novit." 
Cf. Muller, PRRD, 3:448: "The [faculty of] will is which either wills or does not will that 
which it knows." 

84 Van Rijssen, ed., Compendium, 3:4 28: "Deus quaedam vult necessario, quaedam 
libere. Seipsum vult necessario, quia est ultimus fini est summum bonum, quod non potest 
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This option can only be interpreted in the sense of synchronic contin- 
gency, because there is only one moment for God’s eternal will. The same 
view is found with Brakel: 


The will of God can be characterized as necessary or as free. Necessary, 
however without compulsion, but God voluntarily wills and loves himself, 
for God is love. Free is: a) either from his own identity (‘zelfstandig’), b) or 
indifference so that it is possible to will something and possible to will the 
opposite, to do something and to leave aside something. Everything God 
wills, He wills by his own joy, also what he necessarily wills. So, there is in 
God also a freedom of indifference regarding many things. He could create, 
or not, and He could elect, or not.85 


Again and again, it is a striking surprise that a popular Redelyke godtsdienst 
delivers so much constructive systematic analysis. Here, the central point 
is that there is freedom of indifference in God. Of course, no anthropologi- 
cal indifference can be meant here, for what matters is God’s indifference, 
which is logical and ontological indifference with respect to God's will. It 
is assumed that God wills that p; the principle of indifference makes clear: 
God wills that p and it is possible that he does not will that p. God creates 
and it is possible that he does not and God elects and it is possible that he 
does not. Overlooking the difference between ontological indifference and 
anthropological indifference causes confusion in all these matters. 


Potentia absoluta et ordinata Dei 
The Synopsis purioris theologiae makes a clear distinction: 


The power of God is certainly the attribute by which the living, knowing, 
and willing God is in strength and faculties able enough to act externally. 
This power is simply absolute insofar as it is considered apart from the will 


non velle et amare, quia non potest nolle gloriam suam aut seipsum abnegare. Caetera vero 
vult libere, quia cum nulla res creata necessaria sit respectu Dei, sed contingens, utpote 
quia ea potuit carere, ita vult omnia, ut potuerit non velle." See WJ. van Asselt, “Leonard 
van Rijssen," Biografisch Lexicon, 5:44—5. Cf. also Petrus van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica 
theologia (Amsterdam, 1715), 2.15.9-16. 

85 Brakel, Redelyke godtsdienst, 2.3.25 (89): "De wille Godts kan men aenmerken als 
noodtsakelyk ofte als vrywilligh. Noodtsakelyk, nochtans sonder dwangh; maer vrywilligh 
wil en lieft Godt hem selven; want Godt is de liefde.... Vrywilligh is of van selfsheyt, door 
eygene wille keur, ofte onverschilligheyt het eene soo wel te konnen willen als het tegend- 
eel, eene sake te doen ofte te laten. Alles wat Godt wil, dat wil hy door syn eygen behagen, 
ook het gene hy noodtsakelyk wil. In Godt is ook eene vrywilligheyt van onverschilligheyt 
ten opsichte van vele saken. Hy konde willen scheppen ofte niet scheppen, menschen 
verkiesen ofte niet verkiesen." 
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and is related to everything possible—but not in the same way to what is 
simply impossible—but the actual power is connected with the will.56 


The necessity-contingency pattern also occurs in Walaeus’s doctrine of 
divine omnipotence, where the potentia absoluta is defined as: 


It is absolute, when it is considered simply (simpliciter), namely without 
the will.57 


In the doctrine of divine omnipotentia Thysius points out in Synopsis 6.33 
that the potentia absoluta does not depend on God's will, for it is not filled 
or determined by the will. What is possible is constituted by what God 
can will. The predicate absoluta just indicates this point of independence. 
Polyander makes a similar point with respect to the theoretical knowledge 
of God. God's theoretical knowledge is as it were his absolute knowledge. 
The backgrounds of Rivet, Thysius and Polyander are quite different, but 
they share the same theoretical space. 

God knows and God wills—God has his own acts of knowledge (Synop- 
sis, theses 6.32-33) and will (theses 6.34-35)— but the theme of Synopsis 
6.36-37 is God's agency. Thysius distinguishes between God's knowledge 
and will (immanens) and his activity (emanans) related to the external 
reality. Potentia is the property, 


by which God who is living, knowing, and willing, can act externally by his 
force and powers. 


The divine properties are explained in terms of personal properties. The 
term absolutus is used in its scholastic sense in the distinction between 
potentia absoluta and potentia actualis: considering something on itself, 
and not in relation to something else. In this case it is the will of God that 
matters.88 


The potentia absoluta is the potentia, which is absolute, considered as it is 
just without ado (simpliciter) and separately from the will, and related to 
everything that is possible—but just not to what is without ado (simpliciter) 
impossible. 


86 Walaeus, Synopsis purioris theologiae, 5.36: “Est autem potentia Dei attributum, quo 
Deus vivus, intelligens ac volens vi et facultate valet ad exterius agendum. Quae quidem 
simpliciter et seorsim a voluntate considerate, absoluta est et ad omnia possibilia refertur, 
non item ad simpliciter impossibilia, conjuncta vero cum voluntate actualis est.” 

87 See Synopsis purioris theologiae, 6.33. 

88 On this crucial meaning of absolutus, see Antonie Vos, “De vrijheid van de wil vol- 
gens Melanchthon," Kerk en Theologie 62 (2011): 147-50. 
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The expression “separately from the will” points to a certain method at 
work: considering something without taking into account the will of God, 
on the one hand, and, on the other hand, considering it by taking God’s 
will into account: seorsim a voluntate and conjuncta cum voluntate. In 
terms of this method the theory of God shows a specific structure: his 
potentia is potentia absoluta, if his will is not taken into account, and his 
potentia is potentia actualis—in the wording of Thysius—if his will is 
taken into account.8? The potentia absoluta focuses on what God can do, 
and the potentia actualis on what God does. Thus, the potentia absoluta 
is the faculty of God by which he can act, because he can do everything 
that is possible, and then one can abstract from his actual will. The possi- 
bilities of what God can do are not constituted by his will—pace extreme 
nominalism and later Cartesianism.9° They consist of the possibilities 
there are in the light of God’s identity. Therefore, the potentia absoluta 
comprehends everything that is possible in relation to God’s identity. 

At this time, the Cartesian view did not yet exist, but it is clear that 
the Synopsis rejects the extreme nominalist option that the impossible 
does not exist, because, according to Descartes, God can also do what is 
impossible. Because it endorses the distinction between potentia absoluta 
and potentia actualis, it also rejects the identification of the actual and the 
possible. The implicit distinction runs between what is true ante actum 
voluntatis (seorsim a voluntate considerata) and what is true post actum 
voluntatis. This does not imply that, according to Walaeus, lying, being 
unjust, and being desperate would be possible for God.?! Voetius lucidly 
distinguishes, too, between potentia necessaria and potentia libera. There 
is to be distinguished between absolute or necessary and free power: 


The first kind, is the power by which God powerfully acts within himself— 
by the necessity of his nature: it is also called natural, intrinsic and imma- 
nent power. The second kind is the power by which he does externally what 
He decided to do, and can do more things than he wills: it is also called 
voluntary, extrinsic, and transitive.?? 


89 For this method, see Vos, The Philosophy of John Duns Scotus, 436-38 and 499-505. 

90 See Beck, Gisbertus Voetius, 65-72, J. Martin Bac, Perfect Will Theology: Divine Agency 
in Reformed Scholasticism as against Sudrez, Episcopius, Descartes, and Spinoza (Leiden, 
2010), 211-57; Vos, “Scotus’s Significance for Western Philosophy and Theology,” in Lo Sco- 
tismo nel Mezzogiorno d'Italia, ed. Francesco Fiorentino (n.d.), 7. 

9! See Walaeus, Synopsis purioris theologiae, 5:41. 

92 Voetius, Disputationes selectae theologicae, 1:406: "In absolutam seu necessariam et 
liberam. Illa est qua Deus intra se potenter agit, ex naturae necessitate: quae etiam dicitur 
naturalis, intrinsica et immanens. Ista est qua Deus extra agit, quae agere decrevit, ac plura 
potest facere quam vult: quae etiam dicitur voluntaria, extrinseca et transiens." 
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Van Rijssen also endorses the classic definition of divine omnipotence. 
Then, he adds: 


The inference from the actual can to the effect is valid, but it is different in 
the case of the absolute can.?? 


This doctrine of divine omnipotence is the starting point of an articulated 
theory of ontological terms. There is a clear list with Voetius: 


The possible is categorically defined as that which can be when it is not the 
case. It is distinguished from the contingent that can not-be (= it is possible 
that it is not), when it is the case. The impossible is what cannot be the 
case—there is no objective or passive potentiality. However, just as logical 
and natural possibility is twofold, what is possible and impossible, are also 
twofold.94 


Wilhelmus a Brakel calls potentia ordinata: exousia, potestas the right and 
authority over someone, by so-called ‘dispensational power, delegated to 
the Mediator Jesus Christ.95 In terms of this web of ideas, it is rather easy 
to state succinctly the position of the defenders of the main tradition in 
Western theology (Gomarus, Dordt):96 


(a) Concerning God's activity, will is intrinsically connected with con- 
tingency: the assertion that will entails necessity must present a con- 
tradiction. Reality is essentially divine will based: the concept of a 
neutral will of God is inconsistent as well. 

(b) The human claim of being independent/autonomous is logically self- 
contradictory and ethically sinful. However, as far as Gomarus and 


93 Van Rijssen, Compendium theologiae didactico-elenchticum, 3.28: “A potentia actuali 
ad effectum valet consequentia, secus se res habet in absoluta.” 

94 Voetius, Disputationes selectae theologicae, 1:408: “Possibile in genere describitur, 
quod cum non sit, possit esse; distinguitur a contingent, quod cum sit, posit non esse. 
Impossibile quod ese non potest seu cuius nulla potentia obiectiva aut passiva. Ut autem 
duplex est potentia logica et physica, sic duplex est possibile et impossibile, naturaliter 
scil. seu secundum quid, et absolute seu logice, quando non est repugnantia in terminis.” 

95 Brakel, Redelyke godtsdienst, 1.3.41-42 (102-3): “Macht in de eerste beteekenisse wordt 
in ’t Grieksch genoemt ‘exousia, in ’t Latijn potestas, het beteekent recht over iemant, 
authoriteyt, opperste gebiedt.... De macht Godts in de tweede beteekenisse in 't Grieksch 
dunamis, in 't Latijn potentia, beteekent de kracht, de sterkte Godts, waar door Godt alles 
uytvoeren en doen kan dat niet strydt tegen syne nature ende waerheyt, dat schepsel zyn 
kan en dat hy doen wil. Godt kan wel meer doen als hy doet en als hy doen wil.” 

96 Be aware of the fact that this view, opposing Arminius’s alternative theology, is the 
main orthodox tradition already maintaining itself for five centuries. 
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Dordt are concerned, dependence implies contingency and contin- 
gency implies dependence.” 


Ontology 


Classic Reformed theology shows a lucid pattern. This pattern rests on 
the classic Christian doctrine of God, which is based on the duality of 
necessity and contingency, as it found its expression in late medieval the- 
ology. The threefold duality structuring the knowledge, will, and agency 
of God is built on the logical and ontological distinctions between neces- 
sity and contingency, for when when this basic distinction is applied to 
divine knowledge, will, and agency, the result is the basic structure of 
the necessary and contingent knowledge, the necessary and contingent 
will, and the necessary and contingent activity of God, which are called 
in Latin, respectively: scientia necessaria et libera, voluntas necessaria et 
contingens, and potentia absoluta et ordinata. 

This doctrine of God also implies a specific ontology which distin- 
guishes between what is necessary and what is contingent, and between 
necessary and contingent properties. The fact that this tradition explains 
inconsistency in terms of the notion of contradiction, sharpens the logic- 
based flavor of this approach. What is impossible in a logical sense is not 
only inconsistent, but it shows off its inconsistency through a contradic- 
tion, containing an expression (predicate or proposition) and its denial. A 
contradictory proposition cannot be a true proposition and a contradic- 
tory predicate cannot be a true predicate. The untenability of p & not-p 
and the untenability of Pa & not-Pa are evident. Here, ontology starts from 
rock-bottom impossibility—what is necessarily false, must be impossible.98 


97 The paradoxical effect of Renaissance autonomy philosophy is that it partially falls 
back on necessitarian patterns of ancient philosophy. It is diametrically opposed to the 
Reformation. 

98 See A. Vos, Kennis en noodzakelijkheid: Een kritische analyse van het absolute eviden- 
tialisme in wijsbegeerte en theologie = Knowledge and necessity: A Critical Analysis of Abso- 
lute Evidentialism in Philosophy and Theology (Kampen, 1981), 282-93, where I derive the 
S5-system as the system which fits ontology from the basic notion of impossibility. The 
historical development of classic ontology from Duns Scotus to Reformed Scholasticism 
mirrors and accounts for this move. The untenability of p & not-p (= p & -p) can be evident, 
but is also demonstrable, as the truth table method easily shows: 

p&-p 

TFFT 

FFTF 
The conjunction p & -p is false in every case of every possible truth value. So, it is necessar- 
ily false. See Antonie Vos and Eef Dekker, “An Essay in Reformed Ontology,” in Scholasti- 
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However, what is not impossible, is either necessary or contingent, and 
if it is not necessary, it is necessarily contingent. The whole approach of 
classic Reformed tradition is anchored in the necessity of possible and 
impossible, necessary and contingent propositions and properties, and 
necessary truths are irrefutable truths. 

This Reformed ontology is the opposite of Calvin’s ontology. The core 
of Albert Pigge’s ontology, to be found in his anti-Calvin book De libero 
hominis arbitrio et divina gratia (1542) is formulated by himself as: 


God does or wills nothing of all things which are different from him, although 
they are just, in a necessary, but in a purely free way.?? 


Calvin quotes just this line in his Defensio sanae et orthodoxae doctrinae 
(1543) and the Calvinian line of argumentation becomes even more 
lucid: 


Moreover he adds that God does or wills nothing of all things which are dif- 
ferent from him, in a necessary way.!0° 


Calvin’s comments are very sharp, because he cannot live with this 
position: 


This philosophy has to be repudiated, not only because of its shallow and 
worthless curiosity, but also because it induces an ungodly separation of 
God's righteousness from his works.!?! 


The philosophical position Calvin rejects in his Defensio, implies that God 
contingently acts in his creative activity: God’s activity ad intra is neces- 
sary and this necessity is based on his own nature and the ad extra point of 
view directly follows and flows from this necessity. Calvin wholeheartedly 
rejects the dual model of “necessity or contingency.” The option of God’s 


cism Reformed: Essays in Honour of Willem J. van Asselt ed. Maarten Wisse et al. (Leiden, 
2010), 74-91. 

99 Pighius, De libero hominis arbitrio et divina gratia, in Defensio, 385a (xlib): “Quan- 
quam, quod ad Dei voluntatem attinet, tametsi iniuste agere aut velle nihil possit, nihil 
tamen omnium aliorum a se, etsi iusta sint, necessario agit aut vult, sed mere libere.” See 
Anthony Nigel Sydney Lane and Graham I. Davies, eds., Joannis Calvini Defensio sanae et 
orthodoxae doctrinae de servitute et liberatione humani arbitrii (Geneva, 2008), a splendid 
edition that also contains a reprint of the six first books of Pigge's De libero hominis arbitrio 
et divina gratia, 331-450. 

100 Calvin, Defensio, 222, “Addit (namely, Pighius) praeterea, Deum nihil aliorum 
omnium a se necessario agere aut velle." 

1?! Calvin, Defensio, 222: "Quae philosophia, non modo propter levem et frivolam curi- 
ositatem, sed etiam quia profanam iustitiae Dei ab eius operibus divisionem inducit, repu- 
dienda est." 
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contingent activity is detestable. “This philosophy has to be renounced 
and to be denounced.” It is a thoughtless position, based on “shallow and 
worthless ( frivolus) curiosity." 

According to the young Calvin, thirty-three years of age, this theory 
drives a wedge between the righteousness of God, on the one hand, and 
the deeds and works of God, on the other hand. It introduces “a godless 
and impious separation (profana divisio) between the righteousness of God 
and his works." True contingency is impossible. This is just the opposite of 
classic Reformed thought in the Golden Age of the northern Netherlands. 
Knowledge of this land flowing of excellent theology and philosophy is 
indispensable for being able to be familiar with what is Reformed. 


The Trinity 


Antonius Walaeus concludes his fine disputation on the relationship 
between God the Father and God the Son as follows: 


Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, is the one and eternal God 
with the Father, who in the same divine nature exists in a distinct mode of 
implied existence, to whom with the Father the Holy Spirit be the honor and 
glory for ever and ever. Amen.!?? 


Here is the fides quaerens intellectum language in operation. Worship 
is blended with reflection, prayer with analysis. The main theme of Dis- 
putatio 8 of the Synopsis is the relationship between God the Father and 
God the Son: the eternal generation (generatio), and the main theme of 
Disputatio 9 of the Synopsis is the relationship of God the Father and God 
the Son with God the Holy Spirit: the eternal spiration (spiratio). The 
Father is the first Person (thesis 5), who comes from no other Person. 


The characteristic and internal property of the Father, whereby he is dis- 
tinguished from the Son and the Holy Spirit in a personal way, is active 
generation. For though active spiration also applies to the Father, neverthe- 
less it is not his characteristic property, because he has it in common with 
the Son.103 


102 Synopsis purioris theologiae, 8.34, “Jesum Christum Dei unigenitum Filium, esse unum 
et aeternum cum Patre Deum, in eadem divina essentia distincto huparxeoos tropooi sub- 
sistentem, cui cum Patre et Spiritu Sancto sit honor et gloria in saecula. Amen." 

103 Synopsis purioris theologiae, 8.6: "Proprietas vero characteristica et interna Patris, 
qua a Filio et Spiritu Sancto personaliter distinguitur, est generatio activa. Etsi enim et 
spiratio activa Patri conveniat, ea tamen eius characteristica proprietas non est, quia ei 
cum Filio est communis." 
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The second and the third Person have the same nature in common and 
are equal in majesty (Synopsis 9.7). So, there is one God and there can only 
be one God, but the one nature of God consists in three Persons. If the 
distinction between one nature and three Persons is ignored, the notions 
of nature and Person are identified. According to Unitarianism, nature and 
person coincide. The consequences of this position can be seen by what is 
rejected by Unitarianism. The orthodox stance is the Trinitarian one: God 
is essentially Trinitarian. If there is only one Person, there is no proces- 
sion, but if there are three Persons, there two processions: the generation 
by which the Son proceeds from the Father, and the spiration by which 
the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son. These processions 
are not related to reality extra Deum (Synopsis 9.10), but they are internal 
and immanent. So, they are ad intra, “as the Schools say” (Synopsis 9.10). 

The Son is the Logos and the first procession is linked with knowledge, 
for God the Father “knows himself in the most lofty and divine and thus in 
an inexplicable way” (Synopsis 8.15). Because the Spirit is love, the second 
procession is linked with will and love: 


Many ancient and recent authors state that just as the Son has been born 
per modum intellectus, . ..the Holy Spirit has proceeded per modum volunta- 
tis and in the way of love.!04 


This approach is a heritage of thirteenth-century Trinitarian theology, 
when the great theologians considered the first procession in the light of 
knowing and the second procession in the light of will. Muller indicates 
that there is a difference between Bonaventure and Thomas Aquinas in 
the sense that the first teaches that the two processions are the proces- 
sions of nature and will and the latter that the two processions are the 
processions of intellect and will, but the procession of nature is the same 
as the procession of intellect.!0 So, the basic position is the same, but how 


104 Synopsis purioris theologiae, 9.14: "Complures inter veteres et recentiores, ut Filium 
natum per modum intellectus, .. . ita Spiritum Sanctum processisse per modum voluntatis, 
amoris, . . . statuunt." 

105 See Muller, PRRD, 4:40-49. Duns Scotus already showed that the involved propo- 
sitions are necessary truths—see Vos, Johannes Duns Scotus (Leiden, 1994), 224-34 and 
263-71. Duns Scotus’s philosophy ofthe Trinity is the most specific and most elaborate ver- 
sion; see also chap. u and Richard Cross, Duns Scotus, (Oxford, 1999), 61-72. Cf. Parthenius 
Minges, Joannis Duns Scoti doctrina philosophica et theologica Scoti, (1930), 2:201: "Filius 
producitur a Patre per actum naturae sive intellectus. Principium formale seu elicitivum 
generationis nonnisi est intellectus determinatus, non voluntas Patris, etsi voluntas coop- 
eratur non solum concomitanter, sed etiam praecedenter." The instructive volume, Muller, 
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can it be explained? The crucial difference is induced by the introduction 
of the necessity-contingency distinction. 

In sum, there are only two person-constituting properties which make 
personal acting possible, namely knowing and willing. The life of God’s 
Trinitarian mind is the only possible divine life and the Trinitarian con- 
cept of God is the only consistent concept of God.1° The doctrine of 
the Trinity is the hallmark of the history of the concept of God.!^7 If one 
identifies nature and Person, the doctrine of God collapses into neces- 
sitarianism, because this option identifies thinking, knowing, and willing. 
This move excludes contingency. The filiatio of the Son and processio of 
the Spirit are crown jewels of the philosophy and theology of revelation.!08 
This doctrine explains the ontological Trinity or essence Trinity in con- 
trast with the so-called economic Trinity (the Trinity of the oikonomia). 

Here is shown the richness of God's salvation history. This unique 
Geschichte requires the explicit development of a new doctrine of God 
and a new theory of divine properties. The crucial harvest was the Chris- 
tian insight that God is essentially Trinitarian. It took much time to 
develop such a new approach and the decisive steps were only made by 
Basil the Great. From the historical point of view, the distinction between 
the immanent or ontological Trinity and the economic Trinity can only be 
framed when there is a doctrine of the immanent (or ontological) Trin- 
ity. Such a distinction can be discerned by looking at the theological past 
through the lenses of historical consciousness, which arose in the second 
quarter ofthe nineteenth century. When this theology is approached in an 
ahistorical way, the different conceptual structures and semantic catego- 
ries build a unity, and this is what is seen in scholastic texts. The different 
ways of thinking of different ages flow together and appear as a unity. 


PRRD, vol. 4, is a unique contribution to the history of the doctrine of the Trinity, but 
overlooks some crucial systematic points. 

106 Compare Vos, Johannes Duns Scotus, chaps. 11 and 12 with Vos, “De ethische urgen- 
tie van de Openbaring," in Schepper naast God? Theologie, bio-ethiek en pluralisme. Essays 
aangeboden aan Egbert Schroten, ed. Theo Boer (Assen, 2004), 10-22. 

107 See also Franciscus Junius, Opuscula theologica selecta, (Amsterdam, 1882), 141-49; 
Voetius, Disputationes selectae theologicae, 1:467-520, Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica 
theologia, 1.2.24-27, Van Rijssen, Compendium, iv, and Brakel, Redelyke godtsdienst 1.iv 
(109-53). 

108 On the filiatio of the Son, cf. PRD 4: 61 and DS { 1.3, and on the processio of the 
Spirit, cf. Muller, PRRD, 4:4] 7.4, and Vos, Iohannis Duns Scotus, 11.4. 
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Christology 


The first great mystery of religion is the presence of God and the presence 
of God is the presence of God in his Trinity, the presence of the Creator 
who is essentially triune. This great mystery is internally linked with the 
coming of God in his incarnation: 


After the mystery of the Holy Trinity, namely, that of the three persons in 
the one essence, by which the three persons, really different among one 
another, have one and the same essence and in the numerically one essence 
are united, this mystery is the supreme one. In it two perfect natures are cer- 
tainly united in the one person of the Son of God. Whence the Apostle calls 
this mystery, that God has been manifested in the flesh, the great mystery 
of godliness (1 Tim. 3:16).109 


The incarnation does not imply that being God changes into being man: 


The Logos (the divine person) is said to have become flesh, not by change, 
but by assumption, so that it should constitute one person with it," 


for 


it is the person which assumes, and He assumes not a person, but a 
nature." 


The ontological status of the incarnation may be either a priori or a 
posteriori. Whatever the ontological status may be, God incarnate is the 
Mediator. 


The incarnation is a work of God by which the Son of God humbled himself 
and assumed for himself true, integer, perfect and holy flesh from the Virgin 
Mary by the operation and effectuality of the Holy Spirit in personal unity 
according to the oeconomia of the divine counsel of the Father, of Himself 
and of the Holy Spirit.!!2 


The Reformed tradition embraced the formula of Chalcedon. The act 
of incarnation is an opus oeconomicum, worked by God Triune to effect 
salvation. It is an opus ad extra.!? Moreover, if Christology only pre- 
supposes the doctrine of God and ontology, it is supralapsarian, but if 


109 Synopsis purioris theologiae, 25.2. 

10 See Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.5.4.3. 

H Abraham Heydanus, Corpus theologiae christianae, 530. 

12 Synopsis purioris theologiae. 25.4. 

113 See also Junius, Opuscula theologica selecta, 192—97; Voetius, Disputationes selectae 
theologicae, 1:520-52; Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.5.1-5; Van Rijssen, 
Compendium, v; and Brakel, Redelyke godtsdienst, 1.xvi-xviii (346—421). 
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it also presupposes the history of sin and salvation, it is infralapsarian. 
The Reformed supralapsarian position was a minority position, but still 
a powerful one. 


Creation 

God has not only essential properties that are individual for him, like 
being omniscient, but also contingent properties that are individual.!^ God 
abounds in individual properties that are contingent. Of course, the first 
and foremost of these properties is creating, but it is the first and fore- 
most property in a long row of decisive candidates: redeeming, becoming 
incarnate, justifying, sanctifying, and glorifying. However, being creative is 
an essential property of God—thus, also Ockham—but creating is not, it 
is a contingent property. 


We emphatically answer that the creation of the world is entirely incom- 
municable to creatures." 


It is the creation by God by which the creatura (= creation) is brought 
forward, and it is providence (providentia) by which he beholds and keeps 
what he has created."6 God's concern with his created reality is both eter- 
nal and temporal: 


God begins to execute the eternal decrees in creation: the first work is exter- 
nal, transitive and temporal and along with providence it is called an opus 
naturae, in an opposite way to the works of grace and redemption (opera 
gratiae ac redemptionis) although all the works of nature also proceed from 
God’s more universal grace, they tend towards the grace to be conferred on 
the elect.” 


This theology of creation essentially differs from ancient Greek cosmology: 


Creation is the production of reality out of nothing (ex nihilo).!8 


1^ Alvin Plantinga, The Nature of Necessity, 74-76, calls them encaptic properties. 
Reformed classic thought needs a very detailed theory of properties in order to be elabo- 
rated in a consistent way: see Vos, Kennis en noodzakelijkheid, 279-313. 

15 Synopsis purioris theologiae, 10.14: "Asseveranter respondemus mundi creationem 
creaturis prorsus esse incommunicabilem." 

116 Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 3.v. 

17 Johannes a Marck, Compendium, 8.1: "Decreta aeterna exsequi Deus incipit in cre- 
atione, quae opus primum est externum transiens et temporale diciturque cum providentia 
opus naturae, opposite ad opera gratiae ac redemptionis; licet omnia opera naturae quoque 
ex communiore gratia Dei proveniant et ad gratiam electis conferendam tendant." 

18 Van Rijssen, Compendium, 6.3: “Creatio est productio rerum ex nihilo." 
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Finally, creation is Trinitarian: 


The Father created the world by Himself through the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, the Son of did so by the Father through the Holy Spirit, and the Spirit 
by the Father and the Son.!!? 


This doctrine is also built on the duality of necessity and contingency. 


Free Will 


Gomarus’s theory of will and freedom presents clear main lines. First, he 
defines the crucial term “free act” in thesis 3 of his disputation on the 
freedom of the will: 


The term “free act” can be used in two ways: either with respect to the kind 
(species) of an act or with respect to the exercise (exercitium) of an act. An 
act is called free with respect to its kind, if we embrace an object in such a 
way that we are able to (posse) reject it, or reject it in such a way that we are 
able to embrace it. An act is called free with respect to the exercise, if the 
act is elicited in such a way that—the knowledge of the object remaining 
the same—it is also possible (posse) to be not-elicited. Free choice applies 
either to both acts, or at least to one of them, namely that of exercise.!2° 


The fundamental kind of a free act is the kind Gomarus deals with in 
the second place: the freedom with respect to the exercise (exercitium) 
of an act (the libertas excercitii or libertas quoad exercitium). Another 
traditional designation of this kind of freedom is freedom of contradic- 
tion (libertas contradictionis). “Here we encounter freedom of the voli- 
tion itself. For example, I could will to go home or not will to go home.”!#! 
The second type of the freedom of an act which Gomarus deals with is 
freedom with respect to its kind (libertas quoad speciem actus), also des- 
ignated with the traditional term “freedom of contrariety” (libertas con- 
trarietatis). It is the freedom to choose one means above another.!?? It is 
the freedom to choose from various means to attain a goal. For example, 
one could choose either a car or a bike to get home. Free choice applies to 
both kinds of freedom, and Gomarus explicitly states that the freedom of 


19 Synopsis purioris theologiae, 10.9: "Pater a se per Filium et Spiritum Sanctum mun- 
dum creavit, Filius a Patre per Spiritum, en hic a Patre et Filio." 

120 WJ. van Asselt, J. Martin Bac, and Roelf T. te Velde, eds., Reformed Thought on Free- 
dom: The Concept of Free Choice in Early Modern Reformed Theology, (Grand Rapids, 2010), 
129. 

121 Van Asselt, Bac, and Te Velde, Reformed Thought on Freedom, 136. The logical for- 
mula is aWp & a-Wp. 

122 Its logical formula is aWp & aW-p. Here, aW-p can also mean: aWq. 
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contradiction is the basic one. The other type can be lacking, but free 
choice is still there.!23 

On top of this crucial distinction Gomarus adds the famous distinction 
between two kinds of freedom in his fourth thesis: 


Freedom is twofold: one from coercion and another from necessity. Free 
from coercion is that which, although it is necessitated to its act, never- 
theless is free in the sense that it is not coerced, but works spontaneously, 
like a stone falling down, or a dog hunting game. Free from necessity is 
that which is by itself indeterminate, i.e., which determines itself by an 
intrinsic potency to elicit its own act. Free choice is free in both ways, not 
only in the sense that it is not coerced, but also in the sense that it is not 
necessitated.!?4 


Gomarus's theory of freedom is consistently built on the classic Reformed 
theory of contingency. 

Accordingly, Voetius does not reject indifference. The practical judge- 
ment of the intellect judges that object A is good, and it is possible that 
the will chooses object B instead. What is at stake is the specification of 
an act versus the specification of an act and its exercise. Voetius defends 
that the practical judgement not only determines the will to choose 
an object A preferring it to an alternative. It also determines the act of 
choosing object A rather than rejecting this act. Voetius characterizes the 
human will 


as the formal cause of its own acts, being endowed with a twofold indiffer- 
ence. The will is first endowed with an indifference in relation to its object 
(objective indifference). Second, the will is a free potency that is indifferent 
to choose by virtue of its own nature and essential structure (vital, internal 
and choosing indifference). Voetius argues that this twofold indifference 
constitutes the essential structure of freedom and is compatible with three 
kinds of Aypothetical necessity: (1) necessity arising from the divine decree 
(2) necessity arising from the physical premotion, and (3) necessity arising 
from the ultimate practical judgement of the intellect. Thus Voetius does 
not reject these three kinds of necessity—this would be the position of the 
Jesuits. But he also does not deny the freedom of human will in the face of 
these kinds of hypothetical necessity—this would resemble a position which 
is sometimes called hyper-Calvinism but surely differs from the considered 
conviction of the Reformed scholastics treated in this volume. Moreover, 


123 See Van Asselt, Bac, and Te Velde, Reformed Thought on Freedom, 135-38. 

124 Van Asselt, Bac, and Te Velde, Reformed Thought on Freedom, 129; see also Introduc- 
tion, 17: “He [Vos] has also argued that classic Reformed anthropology is an anthropology 
of contingency, freedom, and grace. In the present book, the reader will certainly find the 
most important results of Vos's innovative research project." 
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Voetius agrees with the Jesuits that the human will is neither coerced in any 
way nor necessitated by intrinsic, absolute or natural necessity. He sharply 
denies, however, that the human will could be autonomous and control the 
required divine contribution, which would be little more than a general and 
indifferent concursus to the human act of will.!25 


So, it is clear that the Dutch Reformed tradition of Scholasticism endorses 
free will in its true sense, based on the contingency model. 


Predestination 


The term predestination, introduced by Augustine, has a complicated his- 
tory. In the Bible and with the Greek fathers predestinarian usage was 
nontechnical, even still in the writings of Augustine. Anselm uses predes- 
tinatio in the sense of God’s general providence, linked with his omni- 
science. In medieval Latin praedestinatio often means election, opposed to 
rejection or reprobation. Calvin’s use of predestination, election, and repro- 
bation considers predestination to be the larger term, which encompasses 
the decisions of election (predestination to salvation) and reprobation 
(predestination to condemnation). Although the older Reformed tradition 
still partly followed the medieval usage, many authors followed Calvin’s 
stipulation of a double predestination (praedestinatio gemina) and I also 
accept this usage. Although the expression “praedestinatio gemina" is con- 
tradictory in terms of medieval terminology, the Christian authors of the 
Middle Ages in general endorsed the doctrine of double predestination, 
but they did not do so in a Calvinian way. 

When Gomarus deals with the questions of the causa efficiens, the causa 
impulsiva and the causa finalis of predestination, he determines who is 
the subject of the act (efficiens): God, by which function the subject acts 
(impulsiva): the will of God and why the subject acts as he acts ( finalis): the 
glory of God. The complaints that causa language implies substantialism, 
is ungrounded.!?6 It simply answers elementary and crucial questions. 
Reading off Aristotelianism causa language is entirely a-historical. 

A number of properties is common to both election and rejection. Such 
properties are a kind of meta-properties of predestination. God acts from 


125 "The Will as Master of its Own Act: A Disputation Rediscovered of Gisbertus Voetius 
(1589-1676) on Freedom of the Will," Reformed Thought on Freedom, 169 (145-70). 

126 See Gomarus's disputations on predestination of 1599, 1601, and 1604 (archived in 
Leiden University Library), and cf. Junius, Opuscula theologica selecta, 132-40; Synopsis 
purioris theologiae, xxiv, Van Mastricht; Theoretico-practica theologia, 1.3.1-4, Van Rijssen, 
Compendium, v; and Brakel, Redelyke godtsdienst, 1.5-6 (154-204). 
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his own independence, and both election and rejection are eternal, wise, 
free, and immutable. Diachronically, the number of elects and reprobates 
cannot be changed: it cannot be enlarged, nor diminished. Diachronically, 
elects cannot become reprobates and reprobates cannot become elects, 
and all this takes place in the open space of our synchronically contingent 
reality. Gomarus’s theory of predestination follows the Scotian model and 
this model continues to be the starting point for the seventeenth-century 
Reformed doctrine of predestination.!?7 


REFORMED SCHOLASTIC THOUGHT AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
FIELD OF FORCES 


To understand the collisions between Reformed Scholasticism in the 
Netherlands and early modern philosophies requires an awareness of the 
basic conceptual structures of nominalism and Molinism. Classic Chris- 
tian thought shows an impressive continuity and unity. This continuity 
resulted in the classic doctrine of God, which enfolds itselfin the dualities 
of divine necessary and free knowledge, his necessary and contingent will, 
and his absolute and ordained agency, based on the ontological distinction 
between necessity and contingency. 

If the dimension of necessity is dropped, only contingency and con- 
tingent acts of God remain: just this option is exemplified in radical 
nominalism. Nominalism was still influential at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, but from the second half of the sixteenth century onwards 
nominalism appears in philosophy—Hobbes and Descartes, Locke and 
Hume—but it is difficult to discern nominalist tendencies in theology 
after the clash between the Reformation and the Counter-Reformation: 
only small theological movements like Socinianism and Arminianism. 
Faustus Sozzini (1539-1604) only accepted contingency. His doctrine of 
God was of a radically nominalist bent, for he disconnected the will of 
God from his essential virtues, and this pattern implies the abandon- 
ment of essential structures in doing systematics. The dimension of Duns 
Scotus’s theologia necessaria disappears. Descartes follows the direction 
of extreme nominalism. 

Luis de Molina (1535-1600) set the stage for new developments in phi- 
losophy and theology to come. Molina created a new model of divine 


127 See the Gomarus-Nicolaas van Otten disputation (1601). Cf. Vos, Iohannis Duns 
Scotus (1994), 134-35, 144, 151-52, 272-73. 
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knowledge by deviating from the Scotian duality of contingency and neces- 
sity, but, in comparison with the Socinian design, he now deviated in the 
opposite direction by weakening the contingency pole, and not the neces- 
sity pole. Molina claimed that God’s comprehensive plan for created real- 
ity does not derive from the interaction of God’s necessary knowledge and 
his free will, but from God’s middle knowledge which is will-independent. 
The disjunction of necessity or contingency can be varied in two ways: 
one can drop the necessity pole—just as the Socinians and the Socinian 
Arminians did, or one can drop or weaken the contingency pole, as the 
Molinists did. Arminius followed the Molina line.!28 


Jacob Arminius (1560-1609) 


Jacob Arminius’s theology of predestination and grace rests on his doctrine 
of the will of God. God’s decree of predestination and his decision to give 
grace are acts of his will. The Christian doctrine of God deals with God’s 
essence, knowledge, will, and activity. The nature of the interrelationship 
between God’s essence, knowledge, will, and activity (potentia) defines 
the model a certain doctrine of God adheres to. When Arminius pres- 
ents his definition of divine will in his doctorate theses (1603), he immedi- 
ately comments on the relationship between God's nature and intellect, 
and will. God's basic faculty is his intellect. Since God is essentially God, 
he is knowing and omniscient and he necessarily knows everything know- 
able. Arminius's complex doctrine of God's knowledge implies that God 
stands over and against one possible reality. God's nature entails his 
knowledge. Arminius's doctrine of God is essence-based and (middle)- 
knowledge-based.!29 

His doctrine of divine will affirms this. It is the faculty of God's will 
that matters, refraining from the theme of divine acts of willing. Arminius 
deals with God's will on an abstract level: he only considers the will as 
faculty, and not the structure of God's act(s) of willing.!3° Will has to be 
ascribed to God, and the fact that God has will can be derived from his 
nature and his intellect. So, there is a very tight connection between will, 


28 See Bac, Perfect Will Theology: Divine agency in Reformed Scholasticism as against 
Suárez, Episcopius, Descartes, and Spinoza, (Leiden, 2010), 71-156, 157-210, 327-56. 

129 See Eef Dekker, Rijker dan Midas, Vrijheid, genade en predestinatie in de theologie van 
Jacobus Arminius (1559-1609 ) (Zoetermeer. 1993), chap. 4, "The Doctrine of Divine Knowl- 
edge." Cf. the excellent treatment in Bac, Perfect Will Theology, 71-156 (Jesuits), 157—210 
(Remonstrants), and 327—56 (assessment). 

130 See Dekker, Rijker dan Midas, 105, including n2, on De natura Dei, thesis 47. 
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essence, and intellect. Thesis 49 of Arminius’s doctorate theses densely 
describes the basic properties of God; the divine will is related to: 


The will is the second faculty of God’s life which follows his intellect and is 
brought forth from it.!3! 


This explanation of the relationship between God's will and God's intel- 
lect implies that the will of God does not play an independent role in the 
divine life. It only follows (from) his intellect. It is a derivative property. 
Arminius's doctrine of God does not belong to the knowledge-will type, but 
to the older knowledge type. God's agency, will, knowledge, and essence 
follow from each other: there is only one dimension. According to this 
model, the will is not a structural function in God's activity in addition 
to God's foreknowledge. God provides for the circumstances. His policy is 
not related to the concrete, contingent deeds of individual persons. It is 
none of his business. Then he would keep after us. An Arminian is afraid 
that God is too close upon our skin and soul. We have to be able to feel 
ourselves free. Arminian theology is a tolerance theology, and *Holl(and) 
ish" tolerance is the lifestyle of not interfering with one another: Do not 
meddle in someone's affairs, but Puritans and people of the Nadere Refor- 
matie are busybodies, for faith has to be personal. Arminius still used sal- 
vation historical language, but that language is transferred to a higher, 
abstract level. It is the level of the things which are there and can be used 
in one's own way: 


That is to say that the decree does not interfere directly with the actuality 
of contingent human deeds.!?? 


Since God's will is not actively and directly related to the life and activi- 
ties of individual human persons, free will is independent will. The costs 
of this independence approach are high: the price of a necessitarian view 
of reality.!33 


131 See Dekker, Rijker dan Midas, 105-6, including n4, on De natura Dei, thesis 49: “Illa 
est vitae Dei facultas altera, intellectum sequens et ex illo producta, qua Deus in bonum 
cognitum fertur." 

132 Dekker, Rijker dan Midas, 11. 

33 Although Muller presents a somewhat alternative tradition historical diagnosis, he 
also detects a necessitarian approach to reality with Arminius, but (as a "Calvinist" (?)) he 
seems to be less upset by this discovery. He is more unhappy with its intellectualism, but 
necessitarianism and intellectualism are hand-in-glove. See Muller, “God, Creation, and 
Providence in the Thought of Jacob Arminius" Sources and Directins of Scholastic Protest- 
ntism in the Era of Early Orthodoxy, (Grand Rapids, 1991), part 4, "The Divine Knowledge 
and Will." 
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Rene Descartes (1596-1650) 


The life of Rene Descartes took a remarkable turn when he emigrated to 
the Dutch Republic—the United States of the Netherlands. After some 
contact with his friend Isaac Beeckman from the small Dordrecht Univer- 
sity, Descartes traveled to Amsterdam, where he arrived in March 1629. 
The famous Huguenot theologian Andre Rivet assisted Descartes to settle 
a bit, and his future friend Henricus Reneri, who would become professor 
of philosophy at Deventer University and at Utrecht University within a 
few years, started to help him in Amsterdam, but Descartes’s first plans 
focused on Franeker University in Frisia in the north. Many of Descartes’s 
early contacts not only belonged to the Reformed Church of the Nether- 
lands, but most of them were also engaged in the dynamic movement of 
renewal of church and society, faith and theology of those early days. 
Renewal of faith and church was not something Descartes was inter- 
ested in, as, in general, he was not interested much in Dutch culture and 
church life at all. This lack of interest is shared by most Descartes scholars, 
but this fact does not help a real understanding of his work in the Neth- 
erlands, where he lived and worked for two decades.!?* A famous aspect 
of Cartesian philosophy is his theory of the necessary truths and God's 
eternal ideas. They are also contingent, for they have been created by God 
Almighty. The necessary truths are the objects of divine acts of will, but 
Reformed philosophy does not accept this. Certainly, amidst the Utrecht 
and Leiden crises we meet Scotism on the side of Reformed philosophy, 
based on Scotian innovations.!?5 Again, the absolute sovereignty of God 
and the identity of divine willing, understanding, and creating are found 
with Descartes. Reformed philosophy, steeped in the Scotist model, abhors 
such voluntarism, including Cartesian criticism of the notion of substance, 
a type of thinking diametrically opposed to Reformed philosophy, reign- 
ing in the universities. This is a repetition of the Socinian design. Again, a 
new type of philosophical thinking arises by starting and deviating from 


134 Likewise, Spinoza scholarship has to take into account more adequately the cultural 
and religious situation of the early modern United States of the Netherlands. 

135 See Van Asselt and Dekker eds., De scholastieke Voetius. See Han van Ruler, “Gisbertus 
Voetius,” Dictionary of... Dutch Philosophers, 21030-39. Cf. Bos, “Paulus Voetius,” Diction- 
ary of... Dutch Philosophers, 2:1029-30, and Bos, “Daniel Voetius,” Dictionary of... Dutch 
Philosophers, 2:1028-29. See also Otterspeer, “Leiden University,” Dictionary of... Dutch 
Philosophers, 2:603-14, and Mijnhardt, “Utrecht University," Dictionary of... Dutch Philoso- 
phers, 21006-12. 
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the Scotian model, whereas the Reformed tradition sticks to the main line 
of medieval thought.!36 


Baruch Spinoza (1632—77) 


The most remarkable phenomenon of seventeenth-century Dutch think- 
ing is the philosophy of Baruch Spinoza (later Benedict de Spinoza), who 
was excommunicated from the synagogue and embraced the Christian 
faith in a very personal vein. Deism and Enlightenment thought are also 
typical specimens of necessitarianism. Spinoza also starts from the Sco- 
tian disjunction of necessity or contingency, which he was familiar with in 
the garment of Dutch Reformed theology, but he consistently eliminated 
all contingency elements and created an absolute necessitarianism. 

There is one red thread running through the first chapters of Spinoza's 
Korte Verhandeling: both the essence of God and his agency and activity 
are necessary.!3” This crucial feature also characterizes the treatment of 
the causality of God, and the nature of the agency and activity of God, his 
providence and his predestination. In Korte Verhandeling, 1.6, Predestina- 
tion, Spinoza gives much attention to this modal pattern. According to 
Korte Verhandeling, 1.4, the necessity of what God is doing follows from 
his perfection. Spinoza denies that God can refrain from what he does. 
If God does something, then it is not possible that he does not do so. 
Every crucial move in the first part of the Korte Verhandeling entails the 
thesis that seems to have an axiomatic function in the argumentation of 
Spinoza. 

Assume that God does something. If he refrains from doing so, this act 
would not be there. To refrain from an act that one does and performs is 
impossible, for in that case there is no deed, no work, no activity that one 
is not doing. Refraining from an act is impossible, for it would destroy that 
act. Spinoza immediately focuses on the possibility of refraining or mak- 
ing a choice, whereas it is also possible not to do so. His definite point is 
that God cannot drop a possibility of action. 


(1) God does something and it is possible that He does not do so. 


136 See Bac, Perfect Will Theology, 21-57, 357-72 for an assessment of Cartesian thought, 
and Andreas Beck, Gisbertus Voetius (1589-1776) (Göttingen, 2007), 60-90. 

137 Benedictus de Spinoza, Korte verhandeling van God, de mensch en deszelvs weistand. 
Oorsprokelijk in het Latijn geschreven (Amsterdam, c. 1660). 
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The possibility of not-doing is simply lacking. Spinoza denies. Therefore, 
Spinoza accepts: 


(2) If God does something, then it is not possible that He does not do so. 
The following is also valid: 

(3) If it is not possible, that not-p, then it is necessary that p. 
(4) follows from (2) and (3): 

(a) If God does something, then it is necessary that He does so. 


We state that doing p is: effectuating that p. (1)-(4) are derived from the 
introduction of Korte Verhandeling, 1.4. The conclusion to be drawn runs 
as follows: 


(5) If God effectuates something, then He necessarily effectuates. 


In Korte Verhandeling, 1.3 Spinoza argues that God is the cause of 
everything: 


(6) To be God is to be a cause of everything (KV 273). 


Therefore, it is clear that everything that is effectuated and actualized, is 
necessary. Of course, God himself is also necessary. Since God himself is 
necessary, everything is necessary, and it also clear for Spinoza that he 
is able to prove this stance. The truth of 


(4*) Everything God does, He necessarily does so 


follows from divine perfection. According to the young Spinoza, maximal 
perfection is an option for the constitution of reality and at the same time 
it is the only possibility that is open to God. If God does something that 
he possibly does not, it must be concluded that he possesses something 
imperfect. There must be another cause, and this lesser cause must have 
caused God to do so, but if such a cause is possible, God would not be 
God. However, this consequence is absolutely impossible. The standard 
difference between Spinoza and his opponents is formulated in Korte 
Verhandeling, 1.4.3 as follows: The opposition considers possibly not-doing 
(refraining from something) as something perfect. Spinoza rejects that 
this possibility of the opposite can constitute a perfection. It cannot take 
place. Everything is necessary. The core structure of the philosophy of Spi- 
noza consists in the view that contingency is excluded by what God does 
and works, and that contingency is impossible. This view is incompatible 
with the superior Reformed ontology and doctrine of God and, therefore, 
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the assessment of Jonathan Israel of the field of forces when Spinozism 
and Reformed thought are at stake, is entirely wrong. Moreover, Martijn 
Bac has shown that, according to Melchior Leydecker, the basic mistake 
of Spinoza is to be located in his concept of substance, and that is a keen 
observation.?? An admirable refutation of Spinoza is also found in the 
Anti-Spinoza of Wittichius (1690).!99 In sum, just as Reformed contingency 
thought is necessarily true, the necessitarianism of Spinoza is necessarily 
false. 

In Radical Enlightenment Jonathan Israel places unimportant figures 
like Jarig Jelles, Adriaen Koerbagh, Lodewijk Meyer, Frederik Van Leen- 
hof and Gottlob Friedrich Jenichen in the center of Europe's philosophical 
development, although they achieved little, whereas he—in contradistinc- 
tion with The Dutch Republic—neglects the great academics of the Dutch 
universities.!^? It is neither true that there were many followers of Spinoza 
in the Netherlands;!* nor did Bernardus Nieuhoff say so, but he wrote that 
one said that it seemed to be that there were many Spinozists.!^? 


FINAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Friedrich Schleiermacher intervened in 1819 in the Union debates by 
defending the superiority of the Reformed view of predestination, which 
position was the foundation of his Der christliche Glaube I (1821).!43 These 


138 See Bac's excellent exposition in Perfect Will Theology, 259-303, 373-91, “Spinozist 
Thought,” and cf. 391-417. 

139 On Wittichius (1625-87), see Doede Nauta, “Christophorus Wittichius,” Biografisch 
Lexicon (1983) 2:461-63, and Bordoli, “Christophorus Wittichius,” Dictionary of... Dutch 
Philosophers, 2:1083—86. 

140 Compare Israel, The Dutch Republic, 889-933, “Intellectual Life 1650-1700,” with 
Israel, Radical Enlightenment, 159-435. In The Dutch Republic, Leenhof is conspicuous by 
his absence. 

141 Against Israel, Failed Enlightenment: Spinoza’s Legacy and the Netherlands (Wasse- 
naar, 2007). The basic weakness of “Failed Enlightenment’ is that it misinterprets the role 
of the new layer of educated and rich “burghers.” 

142 See Bernardus Nieuhoff, Over Spinozisme (1799). Cf. Krop, “A Dutch Spinozismus- 
streit,” Lias 32 (2005) 185-211. 

143 See Friedrich Daniel Ernst Schleiermacher, "Über die Lehre von der Erwählung. 
Besonders in Beziehung auf Herrn Bretscheiders Aphorismen,” in Kritische Gesamtausgabe, 
ed. Hans-Friedrich Traulsen and Martin Ohlst, 110, Theologische-dogmatische Abhandlun- 
gen und Gelegenheitsschriften (Berlin, 1990), 145-222, and Schleiermacher, Der christliche 
Glaube nach den Grundsätzen der evangelischen Kirche im Zusammenhange dargestellt, vol.ı 
(1821), in Kritische Gesamtausgabe, ed. Hermann Peiter, 1:7.1 (Berlin, 1980). Cf. Mathias 
Gockel, Barth and Schleiermacher on the Doctrine ofElection. A Systematic-Theological Com- 
parison, (Oxford, 2006), chaps. 1-2. 
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contributions gave an enormous boost to the self-confidence of Reformed 
thinkers in Germany, Switzerland, and the Netherlands. Schleiermacher 
accepted the determinism of Luther and Calvin and rejected the contin- 
gency approach of Reformed Scholasticism. The cornerstone of Schleier- 
macher’s philosophy is the absolute necessity of reality and its theological 
counterpart is the necessary all-causality of God. Schleiermacher identi- 
fied God’s absolute causality with his omniscience, and his omnipotent 
and omniscient causality with his necessary omnipresence. He profoundly 
corrected the tradition by removing all contingency elements and wip- 
ing out all necessity-contingency distinctions from systematic theology.!* 
Theology became absolutist and monist and was not personal any longer, 
for its presumption is that everything is necessary. 

The disciples and followers of Schleiermacher started to explore the 
Reformed tradition from the sources during the first decades of the his- 
torical revolution and found their own truth. They identified the old 
doctrine of the divine will with the theory of God's necessary causality. 
Schleiermacher transformed systematic theology into a necessary sys- 
tem. The next generations invented historical theology, and, in principle, 
established the historical method—a new kind of thinking, based on his- 
torical consciousness which uses the sources.!# They concluded, too, that 
reality is necessary, contingent creation is not possible and revelation can 
only be universal. The Dutch modern theologians—as they called them- 
selves—proclaimed rules which start with the rule of demonstrability: 


(D) Everything has to be demonstrated. 
The second philosophical rule (C) rests on the parallel idea of causality: 
(C) The relation of causality is necessary. 


Against this background there is the remarkable history of investigating 
Dutch Reformed Scholasticism.!^9 Since 1858 more than sixty dissertations, 


144 For pre-Schleiermacherian developments, see Antonie Vos, "Scotus' Significance for 
Western Philosophy and Theology," in Lo scotismo nel Mezzogiorno d'Italia. Atti del Con- 
gresso Internazionale (Bitonto 25—28 marzo 2008), in occasione del VII Centenario della morte 
del beato Giovanni Duns Scoto, Porto 2010, ed. Francesco Fiorentino 184-209, at 173-209. 
Cf. Vos, Kennis en noodzakelijkheid, chaps. 2, 3 and 7, and Vos, The Philosophy of John Duns 
Scotus, chap. 15. 

145 The crucial paradox is that the first stages of historical thinking based on a new 
historical consciousness and new methods were still rough and rather a-historical. 

146 From the start, historical investigations of the history of Dutch science were excel- 
lent, and scholars like Edward Jan Dijksterhuis and Reijer Hooykaas pioneered in great 
ways. The master of the history of Dutch philosophy was Ferdinand Sassen and the central 
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or quite similar monographs, appeared in the Netherlands dealing with 
Reformed scholastics.^" They offer a wealth of historical and biographi- 
cal detail, but hardly inform about the systematic thought of the scho- 
lastics, apart from identifying them as Aristotelian and determinist. Both 
liberal and orthodox theology historians in the Netherlands of the nine- 
teenth century looked upon the tradition of Reformed Scholasticism as 
theological determinism: everything is defined by God’s sovereignty and 
God acts in a necessary way. According to Johannes Henricus Scholten 
(1810-85), the champion of Dutch “modern theology," contingency is 
impossible and, on the other hand, according to the orthodox Jan Daniel 
De Lind van Wijngaarden, everything is a necessary organism, willed by 
God.!*8 When in the twentieth century, orthodox Reformed theologians 
started to criticize Scholasticism, they were critical of its alleged intellec- 
tualism or rationalism, but not its determinism. Klaas van Dijk criticized 
Maccovius's alleged "election determinism," but did not reject his alleged 
determinism.!#? Even when “Dordt theologians” became critical of Dordt, 
they did not doubt their historical interpretation of Dordt, but emotion- 
ally rejected its alleged dark and sinister predestinarianism, which inevi- 
tably condemns the reprobates (G.C. Berkouwer, A.D.R. Polman). 

All in all, friend and foe ignored the necessity-contingency distinction. 
This mistake places all God’s works in creation, redemption and recon- 
ciliation, justification and sanctification on the necessity line, for then 
it is the only line available. The ultra-Reformed theologian G.H. Kersten 
(1882-1948) could even say that God has only one property. However, 
God’s work of creation and salvation has to be placed on the contingency 
line, entirely overlooked by traditional scholarship. Some colleagues 
belonging to the Old School—the phrase is Van Asselt’s—became angry 
when they were confronted with this scientifically historical revolution, 


figure of the next generation was Michael John Petry, but the history of researching classic 
Reformed theology started at a much earlier date. 

47 Leiden opened this tradition with the dissertations of Hendrik Roodhuyzen Jr. on 
Guilhelmus Gnaphaeus (1858) and A.C. Duker, School-gezag en eigen-onderzoek (1861). 
After these Leiden achievements three Gronigen dissertations appeared (1862-64). 
The master of this tradition is the Leiden church historian Johannes Gerhardus Acquoy; 
he guided seven dissertations in the field. See Doede Nauta, “Johannes Gerhardus Acquoy,” 
Biografisch Lexicon, 2:11-13. 

148 See Antonie Vos, “Scholtens gereformeerde dogmatiek,” Kerk en Theologie 61 (2010): 
69-77, and the preface to Jan Daniél de Lind van Wijngaarden, Antonius Walaeus (1892). 

149 See W.J. van Asselt, "The Theologian's Toolkit: Johannes Maccovius (1588-1644) and 
the Development of Theological Distinctions in Reformed Theology,” Westminster Theo- 
logical Journal 68 (2006): 23-40. 
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because they thought that they already knew what Reformed Scholasti- 
cism and the classic Reformed tradition consisted of. After years, Kees 
Graafland, the leading representative in the line of decline ideology in the 
last quarter of the twentieth century, told me, “Antoon, probably you have 
not seen that, but when you told your story for the first time, I fell almost 
literally off my chair.” 

So, there is a different story to tell. Early modern Protestant Scholasti- 
cism belongs to a university tradition of six centuries, and the language 
of early modern Scholasticism can only be mastered by studying the 
medievals, to start where the medieval students themselves started— 
with semantics and logic. Most post-Reformation studies during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries ignored medieval thought, but in Utrecht, 
between the mid-1980s and the mid-1g90s, much was invested to mas- 
ter the language and the methods of scholastic thinking with the help 
of medieval philosophy and theology. For years, I trained students and 
members of the Oude Gereformeerde Theologie research group, which I 
had founded in the autumn of 1982, in this new style of research. The first 
master theses and books show these efforts:!?° Eef Dekker's Arminius dis- 
sertation, “Rijker dan Midas” (1993) and WJ. van Asselt and Eef Dekker’s 
edited volume, De scholastieke Voetius (1995).5! The background of 
this research is constituted by the books of the John Duns Scotus Research 
Group.!°? Fine results are found in the dissertations of Dekker and Goud- 
riaan, Beck, Bac and Te Velde.!53 


150 The master theses (“doctorandus” theses) of the years 1988-95 show this new exper- 
tise: Eef Dekker on Arminius's doctrine of predestination (1988), Lex Grandia on Leydecker 
(1990), Jaap Knoop and Bert de Wit on Gomarus (1990) and Walaeus (1994), and Bram 
Kunz on Gomarus's doctrine of predestination (1995). 

151 In 1996 I codified the crucial structures of this perspective in a series of brief con- 
tributions: "Klassiek hervormd. De omweg is de kortste weg," Kerk en Theologie 47 (1996): 
54-61; "Review of Paul Helm, Divine Providence," (86-87); “De kern van de klassiek gere- 
formeerde theologie," (106-25); and “Review of E.P. Meijering. Reformierte Scholastik und 
Patristische Theologie," (168-69). 

132 Antonie Vos et al., Johannes Duns Scotus. Contingentie en vrijheid. Lectura I 39 (1992), 
Antonie Vos et al., John Duns Scotus. Contingency and Freedom. Lectura I 39 (1994), Vos, 
Johannes Duns Scotus (1994), and Vos et al., Johannes Duns Scotus. Teksten over God en 
werkelijkheid (1995). 

1533 Eef Dekker, Rijker dan Midas; Aza Goudriaan, Philosophische Gotteserkenntnis bei 
Suárez und Descartes—im Zusammenhang mit der niederländischen reformierten Theolo- 
gie und Philosophie des 17. Jahrhunderts (Leiden, 1999); Andreas Beck, Gisbertus Voetius 
(1589-1776) (Göttingen, 2007); Martijn Bac, Perfect Will Theology (Leiden, 2010), and Dolf 
te Velde, Paths Beyond Tracing Out (Delft, 2010). 
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The discovery that classic Reformed Scholasticism offers a theology 
of contingency and individuality, goodness and will, freedom and grace 
can be a shock,!°* but, in fact, it is a shock of finding truth, strength, and 
beauty—and rediscovering such a comforting historical reality is a gift 
and a joy. 


154 See Van Asselt, Bac, and Te Velde, Reformed Thought on Freedom, 15-17; the intro- 
duction in Scholasticism Reformed, ed. Wisse, Sarot and Otten, 1-15; and Te Velde, Paths 
Beyond Tracing Out, pt. 3. 
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Andreas Mühling 
Translated from German by Albert Gootjes 


REFORMED CONFESSIONAL EDUCATION AND EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


The emergence ofReformed confessions, and later the attempt to harmonize 
them, must be seen in the context of early modern confessionalization.! 
In the sixteenth century, Zurich and Geneva, as the two centers of the 
Reformed world, strongly determined the content of the confessions in the 
European churches which they influenced. Zurich’s most significant contri- 
bution was no doubt the Second Helvetic Confession. Originally composed 
by Heinrich Bullinger, it was received not only in the Reformed regions of 
the Swiss confederation but was also widely observed and recognized in 
eastern Europe and in the empire. Zurich was thus not alone in seeing the 
confession as an outstanding summary of Reformed theology. Wherever 
the confession received ecclesiastical and/or political approval, it also exer- 
cised a socio-disciplinary role in the life of the church and of society in 
general. 

If in Bullinger’s time the church of Zurich rivaled Geneva in its status 
when it came to theological and ecclesiastical-political concerns, the situ- 
ation changed abruptly after his death in 1575. Church polity in Zurich— 
or, more accurately, Zurich’s government and church—largely abandoned 
its European perspective.? The church was determined to fend off the 
attempt by Queen Elizabeth I of England and Elector Johann Casimir 
of the Palatinate to create a Protestant league, using the Lutheran Book 
of Concord and the re-Lutheranization of the Palatinate; the Reformed 
church shut itself off from efforts undertaken by the Palatine theologians 
to draw up a Reformed confession that would be accepted by churches 
throughout Europe.? 


1 Heiner Faulenbach, introduction to Reformierte Bekenntnisschriften Bd. 1/1. 1523-1534, 
ed. Eberhard Busch and Heiner Faulenbach (Neukirchen, 2002), 1-67, at 26. 

2 Andreas Mühling, Heinrich Bullingers europäische Kirchenpolitik (Bern, 2001), 274-78. 

3 Against Faulenbach, Reformierte Bekenntnisschriften Bd. 1/1. 1523-1534 26; cf. Irene Din- 
gel, Concordia controversa. Die öffentlichen Diskussionen um das lutherische Konkordien- 
werk am Ende des 16. Jahrhunderts (Gütersloh, 1996), 106-7. 
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In Switzerland there was no sense of an urgent political necessity to 
place a Reformed counterpart for all of Europe to match the confessional 
unification that was taking place within Lutheranism. For, Bullinger's suc- 
cessor as antistes to the Zurich church, Rudolf Gwalther, succeeded in 
convincing the Genevans of his position. The Swiss did not participate in 
the Convention of Frankfurt of 1577, which deliberated the theological- 
political possibility of creating a new, common confession. They looked 
with utmost skepticism upon such plans, in large part because they feared 
that the confession’s contents would be watered down or, even worse, 
depart from the Second Helvetic Confession. The Swiss thought instead 
that a harmony of the confessions—that is, a compilation of the central 
Reformed teachings— would suffice as proof of Reformed Orthodoxy to 
the respective governments.* 

The harmonies of confessions which were produced in the following 
decades may well have seen a wide distribution,? but with a few excep- 
tions did not obtain official ecclesiastical and political approval either in 
Switzerland or elsewhere in Europe. The Swiss churches were content 
with the hope for a consensus on core teachings among the rest of the 
Reformed churches in Europe. This consensus was to produce harmonies 
of confessions, but not new confessional symbols as such.® 

Independently of the harmonies, however, the original Reformed 
confessions received further elaboration in numerous European territo- 
rial churches, including England, Scotland, Nassau-Dillenburg, Bremen, 
Hessen-Kassel, Baden, and Palatinate-Zweibrücken, just to name a few. 
The normative power that these recently updated confessions had in mat- 
ters of doctrine thus contributed significantly to the establishment of what 
has become known as Reformed Orthodoxy. Yet, this process also formed 
the starting point for the polemics that were to break out not only within 
these regions, but also with the representatives of other churches and ter- 
ritories. The Reformed educational, ecclesiastical, and generally political 
network can be traced back largely to this process of intense discussion. 


^ Cf. Wilhelm Holtmann, Die Pfälzische Irenik (ThD diss., Göttingen, 1960), 127-42; Fau- 
lenbach, Reformierte Bekenntnisschriften Bd. 1/1. 1523-1534, 26-30. 

5 See, eg., the Harmonia Confessionum Fidei of Jean-Francois Salvard (Geneva, 1581); 
Gaspar Laurentius’s Catholicus et orthodoxus ecclesiae Consensus (Geneva, 1595); and his 
Syntagma (Geneva, 1612), as well as the revision from 1654. 

6 See Wilhelm Neuser, “Der Versuch eines reformierten Einheitsbekenntnisses,” in 
Handbuch der Dogmen- und Theologiegeschichte, and ed., ed. Carl Andresen (Göttingen, 


1989), 347-51. 
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The Swiss Reformed churches, in contrast, decided not to participate 
in the updating of the confessions. By the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, Zurich and Geneva lost their former position as church-political 
and theological leaders to the Reformed territorial churches and schools 
of the empire, to the Netherlands, and even to France. Set firmly on the 
Second Helvetic Confession, the Swiss churches now concentrated more 
on themselves or each other. This inward orientation is virtually a logi- 
cal consequence of the decline they suffered from their former position 
as church-political and theological leaders. For, inward orientation and 
decline nearly always go together. At the Synod of Dordt in 1618-19, the 
Swiss churches participated only to try and preserve a consensus within 
the European Reformed churches on major doctrines." 

Over the course of the seventeenth century, the Swiss Reformed 
churches found themselves more and more on the defensive both theo- 
logically and church-politically. However, this “Wagenburg Policy"—that 
is, the quick rejection of new theological insights and the undaunted 
proclamation of an orthodoxy based on the Second Helvetic Confession— 
soon lost its delicate balance. Even the Swiss churches could not shield 
themselves entirely from the ongoing debates over confessional questions 
throughout Europe. Within their own camp as well, new convictions and 
views arose—first in isolated cases, but then also among students, theo- 
logians, pastors, and, finally, among other church members. It was not 
only with the appearance of Arminianism that new views were disputed 
in the Reformed churches. The battle between Voetius and Cocceius in 
the Netherlands caused waves throughout different parts of Europe, as 
did the dangers of new impulses emanating from Herborn pertaining to 
federal theology (Olevianus), the doctrine of justification (Piscator), and 
pedagogy (Ramism). 

For this reason it is a mistake to imagine that the Genevan academy 
served as model for the new institutions of higher education that the 
Reformed established in Germany.® When it comes to their organization 
and the content of the instruction, the German institutions have been 
shown rather to have followed the model of the Strasbourg Gymnasium 


7 See Jan Rohls, Theologie reformierter Bekenntnisschriften (Göttingen, 1887), 20-32; on 
the Synod of Dordrecht, see also the edition prepared by Herman Selderhuis in Refor- 
mierter Bekenntnisschriften 1570-1595, ed. Andreas Mühling and Peter Opitz, Reformierte 
Bekenntnisschriften, Bd. 3/1 (Neukirchen, November 2012). 

8 See esp. Wim Janse, “Grenzenlos reformiert: Theologie am Bremer Gymnasium Illus- 
tre,” in The Formation of Clerical and Confessional Identities in Early Modern Europe, ed. 
Wim Janse and Barbara Pitkin (Leiden, 2006), 89-114, at 89-93. 
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Illustre set up by Johannes Sturm.? Lacking imperial or papal privileges, 
the Reformed schools in Germany modeled themselves after it. Within the 
Strasbourg academy, the nine classes of the Partikularschule were sepa- 
rated from the schola publica, where the teaching was at the level of an 
arts faculty. This organization was meant to guarantee that at the acad- 
emy, the instruction was at the university level.! Not only in Herborn, but 
elsewhere as well, the model of Strasbourg was carefully studied and its 
basic structure adopted. The Strasbourg academy functioned as the pat- 
tern for the Gymnasium Illustre in Steinfurt, the academic gymnasium in 
Danzig, the Casimirianum in Neustadt/Weinstraße, and the Hohe Schulen 
in Bremen, Zerbst, Marburg, Hanau,!! Duisburg, Hamm, and Lingen. Since 
in the early seventeenth century Zurich’s Carolina, under Johann Jakob 
Breitinger, organized both institutionally and academically after the pat- 
tern of the Herborn high school; the influence the Swiss academies exer- 
cised in the German territories was very limited.” 

The following will consider the establishment of Reformed schools in 
Germany by way of several examples. Because of the lack of imperial and 
papal privileges the establishment of universities was all but excluded— 
Reformed Protestantism could take root only at the universities that 
existed, such as at Heidelberg (1560) or Marburg (1605)—Reformed edu- 
cational policy directed its attention to the foundation of so-called high 
schools (Hohe Schulen), which were institutions of higher education that 
satisfied the requirements of universities but without having their privi- 
leges. It should be noted further that the establishment of these schools 
was always supported politically by the government of each city or region. 
Such patronage can be distinguished into two basic models: supervision 
by nobility or sponsorship by the local council, which had its own require- 
ments and expectations for the school. The examples of three influential 


9 For Strasbourg, see Anton Schindling, Humanistische Hochschule und freie Reichsstadt. 
Gymnasium und Akademie in Straßburg 1538-1621 (Wiesbaden, 1977). 

10 For the definitive study on the history of the Herborn high school, see Gerhard Menk, 
Die Hohe Schule Herborn in ihrer Frühzeit (1584-1660): Ein Beitrag zum Hochschulwesen des 
deutschen Kalvinismus im Zeitalter der Gegenreformation (Wiesbaden, 1981), esp. 115-20. 

H Wolfram Heitzenröder, “Die Anfänge der Hohen Landesschule Hanau in Hanau am 
Main, in Helmut Winter," in Festschrift zur 375-Jahr-Feier der Hohen Landesschule Hanau 
(1607-1982), ed. Helmut Winter (Hanau 1982), 11-25. 

12 Gerhard Menk, “Das Bildungswesen in den deutschen protestantischen Territorien 
der Frühen Neuzeit,” in Erziehung und Schulwesen zwischen Konfessionalisierung und Säku- 
larisierung, ed. Heinz Schilling and Stefan Ehrenpreis (Münster, 2003), 55-99, at 57. 
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institutions will illustrate both the similarities and the differences between 
these two models.!3 
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The Herborn Hohe Schule 


Although today Herborn is a small city at the edge of the Westerwald, in 
1600 it counted among the leading educational centers of Europe. This was 
largely because its instructors worked in this somewhat remote corner of 
the empire to establish a comprehensive and at the same time practically 
oriented education for the youth. Precisely what role the Herborn high 
school—and, later on, also the other Reformed academies of Steinfurt (at 
least, for some time) and of Bremen (until 1630)—took on from its estab- 
lishment in 15841 is illustrated by the landscape of Reformed higher edu- 
cation within Europe, a tightly knit bond composed of a number of vital 
and important fields of power. As the representatives of the Reformed 
territories and churches distinguished themselves by a lively exchange of 
ideas, a tightly interwoven political and theological network was created 
in which Geneva took a place as only one—though important—center of 
Reformed erudition. 

Scholarship of the last few years has shown that with the incipient 
confessionalization, the educational-political function of universities and 
institutions of higher learning changed considerably after the first half 
of the sixteenth century. Beginning in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the schools functioned largely as confessional institutions of higher 
education first of all responsible for providing sufficiently for the various 
administrative, academic, and medical needs in their respective terri- 
tories, but then also for meeting the needs of the church. As such, they 
served the state-initiated implementation of that confession that was held 


13 For this issue, see Heinz Schilling and Stefan Ehrenpreis, eds., Frühneuzeitliche Bil- 
dungsgeschichte der Reformierten in konfessonsvergleichender Perspektive (Berlin, 2007). 

14 On this point, Gerhard Menk’s Die Hohe Schule Herborn was followed by several 
other publications: Menk, “Caspar Olevian während der Berleburger und Herborner Zeit,” 
in Caspar Olevian (1536-1587) ein evangelisch-reformierter Theologe aus Trier, ed. Heiner 
Faulenbach, Dietrich Meyer, and Rudolf Mohr (Cologne, 1989), 139-204; Menk, “Die Hohe 
Schule Herborn, der deutsche Kalvinismus und die westliche Welt,” Jahrbuch der Hessis- 
chen kirchengeschichtlichen Vereinigung 36 (1985): 351-69; Andreas Miihling, “Anmerkun- 
gen zur Theologenausbildung in Herborn,” in Janse and Pitkin, Formation of Clerical and 
Confessional Identities, 71-85; Heinrich Schlosser, Die Hohe Schule Herborn und Caspar 
Olevian (Wiesbaden, 1918). 
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to be normative in its territory. The instruction in that territory, which 
was clear in its confessional orientation, was given in the context of a pro- 
cess of modernization, which was intended to achieve political stability. 
The educational policy of each territory thus equipped it to face attempts 
to change its confession. 


Confessional Educational Policy in Herborn 


The Herborn Hohe Schule was able to win great renown throughout Europe, 
at least until the beginning of the 1630s, primarily because of the work two 
figures: Count Johann VI of Nassau-Dillenburg and Caspar Olevianus.!? As 
early as 1577 Johann VI of Nassau-Dillenburg, the brother of William of 
Orange, had a plan to establish an educational institution in his county for 
“counts, lords, nobles, and other children.” As he conceived it, the newly 
established school in Herborn would have two functions. First, the Hohe 
Schule would serve to educate the nobility; but, second, it was to sup- 
ply officials, pastors, and teachers in order to govern his territory. For, in 
the context of a confessional policy the latter group of functionaries is 
urgently needed to develop further and renew church, government, com- 
merce, and education. Johann VI was, therefore, thinking of a high school 
that would serve the needs of his territory. This motive of educating the 
local nobles so that, as they assumed politically significant responsibilities 
later on, his own interests were served. 

This interest was, however, accompanied by a more broadly church- 
political perspective, and for this Johann VI needed the cooperation of 
Olevianus. The theological importance which, soon after its establish- 
ment in 1584 and until about 1630, the Herborn school naturally obtained 
throughout Europe as one of the founding institutions can be traced back 
primarily to Caspar Olevianus. While Olevianus was at Heidelberg fol- 
lowing the failure of the Reformation in Trier in 1559, he was numbered 
among the most influential theologians on a church-political level who, in 
spite of great opposition, managed to maintain their convictions against 
the Reformed (of the Zurich brand) as well as the Lutherans. When he was 
in Nassau at the Herborn Hohe Schule, he had a significant impact on its 
form and academic orientation from the time of its very establishment. 
Until Olevianus’s death in 1587, only his colleague and friend Johannes 
Piscator would come close to rivaling him in status as a thinker. After 


15 Andreas Mühling, Caspar Olevian 1536-1587. Christ, Kirchenpolitiker und Theologe 
(Zug, 2008); for Johann VI, see Menk, Die Hohe Schule Herborn, 22. 
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that date, Piscator also went on to become one of the most outstanding 
teachers at Herborn. 

The extensive correspondence between Olevianus and Johann VI in the 
years leading up to the establishment of the school, together with the 
founding statutes of the Johannea,!® give evidence of the significant 
amount of agreement the two shared. The Johannea was to place theo- 
logians, jurists, and philosophers in a position where their charge in the 
Reformed churches and in the government would serve the spreading 
of God’s word in Europe. To put it in modern terms, it was a matter of 
forming a social elite, recognized not so much by their social standing or 
economic position, but solely by their intellectual ability and readiness to 
engage without compromise in the confrontation that placed them over 
against the defenders of other confessions. For this reason, the Herborn 
Hohe Schule was to be accessible not only to the sons of noblemen or 
to the gifted children of peasants but, with the aid of a system of differ- 
entiated stipends, it was to be attended by as many intellectually gifted 
young people as possible from other parts of Europe who confessed the 
Reformed faith.!? 

From the time of its foundation, the Herborn high school set itself as 
goal to strengthen both church-politically and theologically the Reformed 
churches in Wetterau and Europe, and in that context to hold itself 
responsible for providing political support in the social transformation of 
the Reformed territories of Europe. 

The motto on the course calendar for the summer semester of 1598 is 
then also programmatic: “The goal of education is praxis, not theory.” This 
practical orientation indeed proved to be extremely useful for an existence 
in the context of rival confessions—and especially by way of a curriculum 
influenced by the work of Peter Ramus,'® the Herborn Hohe Schule was 
extremely successful as proven by its representatives of that time. 


16 For the text, see Johann Hermann Steubing, Geschichte der hohen Schule Herborn 
(Hadamar, 1823), 252-66. 

17 Cf. Andreas Mühling, “‘Ein Garten junger Pflänzlein.’ Ein Herborner Konzept zur 
Elitenbildung in europäischer Perspektive," in Konfession, Migration und Elitenbildung, ed. 
Herman Selderhuis, Markus Wriedt (Leiden, 2007), 31-20, which contains fuller biblio- 
graphical information. 

18 For Ramus, see Christoph Strohm, “Ramus, Petrus (Pierre de la Ramée) (1515-1572),” 
TRE 2829-33; Christoph Strohm, "Theologie und Zeitgeist: Beobachtungen zum Siegeszug 
der Methode des Petrus Ramus am Beginn der Moderne,” Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 
110 (1999): 352-71; Mordechai Feingold, ed., The influence of Petrus Ramus (Basel, 2001). 
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Practical orientation, Ramism, theological excellence, a highly qualified 
faculty, and—not to be overlooked!—tax privileges for the Hohe Schule, 
all formed the framework of the theological training at the Johannea. At 
Herborn, however, the instruction was not an end in itself, but sought to 
fulfill a clearly political objective. Theologians were trained with the goal 
of securing the application of what they had learned in their daily work 
after their studies had ended. The main goal of instruction was not to 
acquire knowledge, but to create the ability to apply this knowledge in the 
exercise of one’s profession. The Herborn alumni were to be able to carry 
on independently in their own congregations the discussion with other 
confessions. It was thus seen as a failure when professors came under the 
impression that a particular candidate was not able to deal with the con- 
fessional differences, and such a candidate was then also refused a testi- 
monium at his departure from the Herborn high school. 

Moreover, the high level of scholarship and instruction contributed 
significantly to the Johannea’s renown. No less important than the prac- 
tical orientation and the dependence on Ramist principles was the par- 
ticular theological current with which especially the students in theology 
were confronted at Herborn. Here one must think above all of covenant 
theology. First conceived by Ulrich Zwigli and Heinrich Bullinger, it was 
further developed in Herborn, especially by Caspar Olevianus, and had a 
profound theological impact on the Reformed world. Also the Herborn 
theologians made important contributions in church polity, exegesis, 
Bible translation, polemical theology, and homiletics, developing posi- 
tions that aroused considerable discussion within the Reformed churches 
and with which their students had to engage. 

In 1584, Johannes Piscator!? was called, together with his friend Ole- 
vianus, ten years his senior, to the Hohe Schule that had recently been 
established in Herborn. After Olevianus’s death in 1587, Piscator was the 
undisputed head of the Johannea and defended Herborn’s leading interna- 
tional position as a center of Reformed Protestantism. Given its territorial 
isolation, the impact Herborn's Hohe Schule had throughout Europe may 
at first seem surprising, but this can be explained by the way theological 
instruction was confessionally integrated. In Herborn—and, for a short 
time, in Siegen where the Johannea was moved several times on account 


19 For Piscator, see Erich Wenneker, “Piscator, Johannes," BBKL 7 (1994): 640-44. www 
.bautz.de/bbkl/p/piscator j.shtml. 
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of the danger posed by the plague?9?— it was generally agreed that the 
churches reformed according to the word of God needed theologians who 
knew how to lead the theological, church-political, and political debates 
independently and successfully within their churches, whether these were 
located in the Westerwald or in the Netherlands. After Piscator assumed 
the leadership of the Johannea, and over the course of several decades, 
he clearly left his mark on its theological and methodological orienta- 
tion. Piscator made a great name for himself in the Reformed world as 
a Bible exegete and translator. His Herborner Bibelwerk of 1602/3 was the 
first individually produced, complete translation after Luther’s. Further, 
the numerous biblical commentaries of Piscator clearly testify to his 
endeavor for a practically oriented explanation of the Scriptures. Yet, for 
all his exegetical work, Piscator earned a reputation for himself especially 
in the field of dogmatics. This was not, as might be expected, by the recep- 
tion and further development of Olevianus’s covenant theology. That role 
was rather assumed by Johannes Cocceius, whose federal theology took 
up elements of Olevianus’s thought and had considerable influence on 
Reformed theology, especially in the Netherlands.?! Piscator rather dis- 
tinguished himself in the heated doctrinal debates on the Lord’s Supper, 
justification, and predestination.?? 

It was in particular Piscator’s debate with Theodore Beza, Calvin’s suc- 
cessor in Geneva, which drew a lot of attention. In the 1580s, the Herborn 
theologian carried on a high-profile and rather fiery debate with his Gene- 
van counterpart on the question of the believer's justification through the 
redemptive work of Christ.?3 

Another central theological question with which the Ramistically 
trained Piscator occupied himself intensely over many years was election. 
He could, of course, hardly escape this question, since in the late sixteenth 
century a lively discussion was taking place over it within the Reformed 
churches. As a starting point, it is important to note that in Reformed 
orthodoxy “double predestination” was taught neither by theologians, 
nor by the central Reformed confessions. Notwithstanding the variety of 


20 Menk, Die Hohe Schule Herborn, 57-61. 

21 Heiner Faulenbach, Weg und Ziel der Erkenntnis Christ. Eine Untersuchung zur The- 
ologie des Johannes Coccejus (Neukirchen, 1973), 23-25. 

22 See the detailed Piscator bibliography in Wenneker, Piscator, 643-44. 

23 Jürgen Moltmann, Christoph Pezel (1539-1604) und der Calvinismus in Bremen (Bre- 
men, 1958), 127-35; Wilhem Neuser, “Johann Piscator (1546-1625),” in Handbuch der Dog- 
men- und Theologiegeschichte, 2:331. 
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views, predestination was understood fundamentally as predestination to 
life and thus identical to eternal election.?* 

This fundamentally positive description of predestination must be kept 
in mind when considering the main predestinarian schools of thought 
within Reformed Protestantism; two views were promoted in the ortho- 
dox camp. On the one hand, the doctrine of election could be considered 
from a supralapsarian viewpoint, where God's electing act does not con- 
cern fallen man as sinners, but rather man before the Fall or even before 
creation. Supralapsarianism served to reveal the absolute sovereignty 
of the self-glorifying, merciful, and just God. Over against this stood an 
infralapsarian view of predestination. Here the object of God’s decree is 
not the yet-to-be-created, or man before the Fall, but rather created man 
in his state before the Fall. Both views could be found simultaneously in 
Reformed churches and theology. Infralapsarianism is officially taught by 
most of the Reformed confessions; only the Consensus Genevensis and the 
Hungarian Confession follow a supralapsarian view.2° On the other hand, 
especially the leading academy and church of Geneva under Theodore 
Beza served as a highly influential bulwark of supralapsarianism,?9 and 
counted even Franciscus Gomarus among its followers.?? There were thus 
not insignificant differences within the predestinarian camp, as became 
apparent also at the Synod of Dordt. Hesse and Bremen sought an official 
condemnation of supralapsarianism, yet the synod did not accede to this 
request, because, among other reasons, the Remonstrants had done the 
same for tactical purposes.?® 

Johannes Piscator, who followed Calvin in his view of predestination,?? 
promoted a view which sought especially the glory of God; however, he 
followed an infralapsarian model. For him, election and reprobation fall 
in time, that is, immediately after the Fall. Piscator exerted himself espe- 
cially to supply exegetical proof that the Bible speaks more of election 
with the supposition of the Fall into sin, and thus in connection with the 
mercy of God in Christ.3° 


24 Rohls, Theologie reformierter Bekenntnisschriften, 187. 
5 Rohls, Theologie reformierter Bekenntnisschriften, 181. 
26 Rohls, Theologie reformierter Bekenntnisschriften, 28. 
27 Andreas Mühling, “Gomar, Franz," in Encyclopedia of Protestantism (2004), 2:828. 
$ Reinhold Seeeberg, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte (Erlangen, 1929), 4:683. 
?9 Frans L. Bos, Johann Piscator. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der reformierten Lehre 
(Kampen, 1932), 193. 
30 Bos, Johann Piscator, 198. 
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In this way, Piscator emphasized the preaching ofthe Gospel, which he 
connected most intimately with God’s eternal counsel. This highly biblical 
approach of Piscator as exegete led him to the related conviction that also 
after the Fall we must speak of God’s merciful and just work pertaining to 
sinful humankind. For that reason, Piscator did not consider God’s deal- 
ing with humanity before Creation and before the Fall alone, but a further 
possibility opened itself to him as a compromise: in Piscator's theology, 
the object of God's acts was man as he is created and, at the same time, 
as he is fallen. 

This view had two important consequences. Theologically, Piscator was 
able to undo the tension in Reformed orthodox theology between infra- 
and supralapsarianism. This theological consequence was accompanied 
by a church-political one, for through this revolutionary vision Piscator 
sought to close to the Arminians the gaping hole—that is, the lack of 
unity on the issue of supra- and infralapsarianism—which had opened 
up within the Reformed political ranks. While the Arminians tried above 
all to exploit the differences within the orthodox camp and to benefit 
from them, Piscator turned against the Arminians in an open letter from 
1614 "de objectione praedestinationis."?! In this work, Piscator attempted 
to prove that both views—infra- and supralapsarianism— had their value, 
and that they should be correlated to each other. This meant the creation 
of a new view on God's acts of grace. Picator's argument represented the 
most important Herborn contribution to the heavy conflicts that sepa- 
rated the Dutch Reformed and the Remonstrants. It is at the very latest 
with this public work that Piscator's view would have become known to 
everyone. His position also clearly reflected the official position of the 
Herborn Hohe Schule. It was a theological and church-political clarifica- 
tion which would be necessary—not only in view of the Arminians in 
the Netherlands, but especially because beginning in 1597, a critical and 
at times fierce dispute on justification and predestination raged within 
the wider circle of the Herborn theologians and students as well. Piscator 
set himself resolutely against this dispute, which was carried on between 
figures who had at one time been very close; he tried to bring it to a quick 
end, in large part because of his fear of how the founding family of Johan- 
nea would look upon it. 

This fear was well founded. In 1606 Count Johann VI passed away, and 
his sons gradually lost interest in the Johannea. Until his death in 1625, 
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Piscator did everything he could to maintain the high regard in which the 
Hohe Schule had been held; however, even he could not stem its financial 
ruin. A terrible fire in Herborn in 1626, the plague, war, and drastic reduc- 
tions in government support all contributed to the obscurity into which 
the Johannea would fall beginning in 1629.3? 


The Steinfurt Arnoldinum Gymnasium Example 


The Herborn Hohe Schule was not the first academy of university caliber 
to be of lasting importance within the landscape of Reformed higher edu- 
cation. The beginning of a very broad education-political development 
within the Reformed camp is rather marked by the University of Heidel- 
berg, which adopted the Reformed religion in 1561 under Elector Fred- 
erick III of the Palatinate. All the same, it was the Johannea that would 
have a great presence within Germany and function as the model for the 
establishment of other institutions. The example of Johann VI of Nassau- 
Dillenburg, whose patronage of the Johannea was accompanied with high 
hopes for the modernization of his rule, did not fail to leave an impression 
on his Reformed peers. A good example of this is the Gymnasium Arnoldi- 
num. Count Arnold IV of Bentheim, who entertained a close personal rela- 
tionship with Johann VI of Nassau-Dillenburg and adopted the Reformed 
religion in 1587, founded a Reformed counterpart to the Catholic gymna- 
sium of Münster as early as 1588. This was the Trivialschule of Schüttdorf. 
From it grew the Gymnasium Arnoldinum in 1591, which came to have a 
fixed location in Steinfurt and went on to equip its alumni, firmly planted 
in the Reformed confession, to fulfill important tasks as theologians or 
jurists within Bentheim or beyond its border in other Reformed territories 
or churches. The call extended in 1592 by the Bentheim academy to the 
Herborn jurist Johannes Althuisius, and his subsequent appointment as 
rector, are clear signs of the Gymnasium’s desire to conform itself structur- 
ally according to the Herborn model.* In fact, in the years that followed, 
it took over from Herborn not only Ramism, but also the form of a Gymna- 
sium Illustre with its distinction between a university schola publica and 
the Trivialschule. 

In spite of the tight financial situation—the two juridical chairs were 
only held for a short time, while a chair in medicine was not established 
until 1607—the theological training won a good reputation for itself. 


32 Menk, Die Hohe Schule Herborn, 72. 
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Especially Clemens Timpler?* and Conrad Vorstius were men of high 
repute in Ramist circles. Born in Cologne in 1569, Vorstius?? finished his 
studies in theology at Herborn in 1589, and numbered among Piscator's 
most gifted students.?9 In 1594 he received the degree of doctor in theol- 
ogy at Heidelberg, and then pursued further studies in Basel and Geneva. 
Vorstius was ordained by Beza in the center of Calvinism, and in Febru- 
ary 1586 he was offered a professorship at the Genevan academy. Until 
the year 1610 he chose rather to work as professor at the Hohe Schule in 
Steinfurt, and simultaneously as pastor and as tutor to the sons of nobles. 
Through the efforts of fohannes Wtenbogaert, Vorstius received a call from 
the University of Leiden in 1610 to fill the chair of theology left vacant by 
the death of Jacob Arminius, and in the battle over Arminianism he sided 
fully with the Remonstrants. Piscator closely followed his former student's 
career. While he in the beginning considered Vorstius a "spiritual son" 
because of their close theological ties, years later he described him as a 
“corrupted son who brought him nothing but misery.”?7 

The estrangement grew over the course of several years. Theses which 
Vorstius defended in disputations beginning in 1597 gradually clouded 
their relationship. Among other things, Vorstius openly defended the 
view that justifying faith depended on preceding good works. The cor- 
respondence between Franciscus Junius, David Pareus, Daniel Tossanus 
and Johannes Piscator—which is preserved in the archives of Gotha and 
has to the present remained largely unexamined—reflects the unrest that 
Vorstius caused within the Reformed camp. Especially the Heidelberg 
theologians were shocked by Vorstius, and demanded that he be deposed 
in the county of Bentheim. Out of his concern for the way the Gymnasium 
Arnoldinum would be viewed, Count Arnold VI urged Vorstius to recant. 

Finally, in September 1599, an interview was held with Vorstius in the 
Heidelberg faculty, in the course of which his theology was determined 
to be orthodox. The correspondence between Piscator and Vorstius con- 
tinued for a short period thereafter, probably until some time in the 
year 1602. Yet, Piscator could not put away his skepticism concerning 


3^ For Timpler, see Joseph S. Freedmann, European Academic Philosophy. Significance 
and Philosophy of Clemens Timpler (Hildesheim, 1985). 
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Vorstius’s view, and thought it better to keep somewhat of a distance 
from his former student.’ In 1610, four years after the death of Arnold VI, 
there appeared in Steinfurt Vorstius’s Tractatus theologicus de Deo, a work 
which reopened the battle. Piscator, who did not have this work, over the 
course of the next few months learned from various other quarters that it 
was strongly influenced by the theology of Arminius. The reputation the 
academy, which had first been held to be orthodox, suffered great damage, 
and this contributed to Arnold’s sons losing interest in the academy and 
cut off their financial support. The damage could not be undone. As early 
as 1615, the former Herborn professor Herman Ravensberger, Vorstius’s 
successor as professor of theology, decided to accept a call to the newly 
established academy of Groningen. 

The examples of Steinfurt and Herborn clearly illustrate the close finan- 
cial and political dependence of the academies on their noble founders 
and those founders’ successors. When they lost interest in the institu- 
tions, the very existence of these schools was severely threatened. This 
also applied to Steinfurt; after Ravensberger’s departure, the instruction 
continued there for only several more years, and ended with the begin- 
ning of the Thirty Years’ War.?? 


ESTABLISHMENT OF REFORMED HIGH SCHOOLS IN GERMANY 


The Bremen Gymnasium Illustre 


The Bremen Gymnasium Illustre, originating from the old gymnasium 
established as early as 1529, owes its existence not to the will of individual 
rulers, but is an example of the municipally established schools adminis- 
tered by the city council. Such schools consequently became caught up 
in that city’s discussions and debates, and were directly affected by local 
political decisions. The development of the Bremen Gymnasium Illustre 
illustrates this clearly. 

After being Lutheran for some time, the city of Bremen went over to 
the Reformed religion in the second half of the sixteenth century. Impor- 
tant roles in this confessional change were played both by its economic 
proximity to the Netherlands and its citizens’ efforts for political inde- 
pendence vis-a-vis the Lutheran count. Church-politically this break with 
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Lutheranism became clear when the Bremen citizens refused to subscribe 
the Book of Concord in 1580. 

The Reformed orientation of the Bremen church, incomplete as it was 
at the time, had to be consolidated quickly. Christoph Pezel,^? who had 
previously played a decisive role in the organizational development and 
theological orientation of the Reformed church of Dillenburg,* was a 
major force in this consolidation. In 1581 he was called to Bremen to suc- 
ceed the Lutheran pastor, Jodocus Glanaeus, and in 1584 he was appointed 
as superintendent.*? 

With the support of the Bremen council, Pezel was able to undertake 
numerous church reforms in the 1580s. He had images removed from 
the churches, pushed for the introduction of a Reformed liturgy, and 
demanded for the Bremen church a strict presbyterian church polity. 

Pezel’s demand for a presbyterian polity caused yet another major 
theological conflict within Reformed Protestantism. This conflict had a 
long prehistory and was of vast church-political impact. By the end of the 
1560s there were serious debates in the Reformed Palatinate between the 
supporters of a state-controlled church polity and supporters of a presby- 
terian polity. While Zurich placed itself on the side of those who strove 
for a Reformed state church, Geneva largely supported the proponents of 
an autonomous, presbyterian polity.4? 

The fierceness of this dispute is to be attributed to the supporters of a 
presbyterian church polity, who saw it as a mark of the true church. The 
question in Bremen, and a number of years later in the Netherlands, was 
whether a Reformed church should allow government intervention in the 
oversight of its members and in the application of church discipline. In 
view of the process of modernization that was taking place in numerous 
European territories, characterized by a tendency to social centralization, 
the struggle for presbyterian polity came to have a status confessionis in 
numerous Calvinist churches. 

The Consensus Bremensis, authored by Pezel, cast a clear vote in favor 
of a presbyterian church polity.** Yet, after it had been signed by all the 
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members of the Kirchenministerium in May 1595, the council promptly 
withheld its consent. Because of the strong opposition of the council, 
the introduction of a presbyterian system met with total failure several 
months later: the burgomaster Heinrich Krefting“ was determined to 
hold onto his claim on the supervision ofthe Bremen church, thus a new 
relationship between church and council had to be devised. In Bremen, 
the result was a state religion— which was, of course, against Pezel’s origi- 
nal intention of a Reformed Protestantism of Calvinist bent. 

This conflict also affected the old Latin school that, in 1584, was made 
a Gymnasium Illustre.*° It would educate the sons of the Bremen citizens 
who, firmly established in the Reformed faith, went on later to become 
active in promoting the city’s ecclesiastical and politico-economic inter- 
ests. With the restructuring of the old Latin school, the council also com- 
missioned Pezel, who opted for an organization at the level of a Gymnasium 
Illustre—that is, a gymnasium with the instruction of the higher faculties 
in the two upper classes, without separation from the lower classes. The 
conflict between Pezel, the consistory, and the Bremen council neverthe- 
less threatened the existence of the Gymnasium Illustre in the years to 
come. It was only with the call in 1610 of Matthias Martinius, who had 
been trained at Herborn under Olevianus and Piscator and went on to 
transform the Bremen gymnasium entirely after the model of the Her- 
born Hohe Schule, that a new page was turned.^? Throughout the 1620s 
and into the 1630s, the Bremen Gymnasium Illustre, under the leadership 
of Martinius as its rector, had an excellent reputation among Reformed 
churches, and the city council was most satisfied with the education the 
students received. That within the city of Bremen a balanced cooperation 
was eventually achieved between the communal sponsors, church, and 
school was also because of the work at the Gymnasium Illustre. The attrac- 
tion Martinius held for numerous local and foreign students was in large 
part because ofthe greater room he gave for middle ground than did other 
representatives of Reformed Orthodoxy.^? This attitude can be traced not 
only to his Herborn teacher Olevianus, but also reflects the political situ- 
ation of his work in Bremen. 
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This brief overview shows that the Reformed institutions of higher educa- 
tion were established in their organization after the model of the Stras- 
bourg Hohe Schule. The fact that university privileges were withheld from 
these newly established schools did not deter their pursuit for higher aca- 
demic qualifications. 

It is at the same time clear that the governing bodies took part in sup- 
porting the Hohe Schulen, and combined this sponsorship with their own 
political interests. While the noble families’ hopes were for the modern- 
ization of their territory and, with that, for the stability of their rule, the 
municipal sponsors sought by way of the highly educated youth to main- 
tain the economic and political status quo of their city. 

Through the close connection of governmental interests and school 
sponsorship, the Hohe Schulen were left with a heavy financial depen- 
dence on the respective governments— which dependence in the end also 
had implications for the instruction that was given. This was especially so 
for the schools whose establishment was driven by Reformed rulers. 1f, 
for whatever reason, the favor of the ruler was taken away from a Hohe 
Schule, its academic reputation and very existence were seriously threat- 
ened. After the closure of the universities of Heidelberg and Marburg, and 
until the year 1629, Herborn and Bremen formed the most important cen- 
ters of Reformed erudition in Germany. 

Nevertheless, in line with its founding position, the Johannea remained 
a spiritual center that responded quickly to political events. In reaction 
to the edict of restitution, political tracts fully committed to a monarcho- 
machic spirit were published. This political consciousness, as well as the 
claim to be willing to wage an offensive in the church-political war that 
was being waged in Europe, clearly distinguishes the Johannea from the 
Bremen Gymnasium Illustre and its political goals for the commune. 

In 1629 the instruction at the Herborn Johannea virtually ceased on 
account of the chaos caused by war. After this, the Bremen Gymnasium 
Illustre would remain the most important functioning center of educa- 
tion for the Reformed in Germany until the establishment of Cassel in 


1633/34. 


REFORMED ORTHODOXY IN SWITZERLAND 


Christian Moser 


THE STATE OF RESEARCH AND DEFINITION OF THE PERIOD 


The era of Reformed Orthodoxy in Switzerland has not been much 
favored by the fellowship of historians up to now. As far as Protestant- 
ism in Switzerland is concerned, almost all ecclesiastical and theologi- 
cal historiography concentrated on the transformations of the sixteenth 
century, the dawn of the Enlightenment, and the thriving of Pietism in 
the eighteenth century, quite to the detriment ofthe orthodox era, which 
is generally considered the “forlorn period." In order to examine this 
period one has to—with few exceptions—revert to ancient literature. Of 
fundamental significance for the historiography on Reformed Orthodoxy 
in Switzerland was Alexander Schweizer's description of the Centraldog- 
men der reformirten Kirche, which, being the first critical examination 
of the time, formed the basis for all subsequent attempts.? The general 
overviews of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries offer only slight 
assessments of the orthodox period, the material covered and the depth 
of insight lagging shamefully behind those of other epochs, and reveal an 
obvious lack of research tradition in that field.? The same can be found 
regarding the individual Reformed centers of the confederation, except 
Basel, where the historiography of both its church and university include 
several major studies ofthe era of orthodoxy, which coalesce into a sort of 


! After the chapter title in Wilhelm Hadorn, Kirchengeschichte der reformierten Schweiz 
(Zurich, 1907), part 2, “Das Jahrhundert der Orthodoxie,” 166. 

? Alexander Schweizer, Die protestantischen Centraldogmen in ihrer Entwicklung inner- 
halb der reformirten Kirche, 2 vols. (Zurich, 1854/56). For Schweizer’s life and work see 
Alexander Schweizer (1808-1888) und seine Zeit, ed. Emidio Campi, Ralph Kunz, and Chris- 
tian Moser (Zurich, 2008). 

3 See Emil Bloesch, Geschichte der schweizerisch-reformierten Kirchen, 2 vols. (Bern, 
1898/99); Hadorn, Kirchengeschichte der reformierten Schweiz; Rudolf Pfister, Kirchenge- 
schichte der Schweiz, vol. 2, Von der Reformation bis zum zweiten Villmerger Krieg (Zurich, 
1974); Okumenische Kirchengeschichte der Schweiz, ed. Lukas Vischer, Lukas Schenker, and 
Rudolf Dellsperger (Fribourg, 1994). 
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general survey of the period.* There are a few studies on Geneva,’ while 
the research done on Bern and Zurich have rather less to offer. 

As to the periodization of the epoch, the model suggested by Olivier 
Fatio for the entire field of Reformed Orthodoxy may be equally applied 
to the specific circumstances in Switzerland. The model distinguishes 
between three phases, which are linked by two historical events and 
proceedings almost like hinges." In the field of Swiss Protestantism, the 
beginning of so-called early orthodoxy can be fixed upon the publication 
of the Second Helvetic Confession in 1566 as the normative confessional 
outline. The date corresponds with a drastic generational change: in 1563 
Wolfgang Musculus (b. 1497)? passed away in Bern, just one year prior to 
Calvin in Geneva and one year after Peter Martyr Vermigli (b. 1499)!° in 
Zurich. In Zurich two further incidents of that time marked the swing 
to a firm orthodox doctrine: Theodor Bibliander’s (1505-64) criticism of 
the doctrine of predestination lead to his retirement in 1560," and the 
so-called Ochino Affair around the Dialogi XXX by Bernardino Ochino 
(1487-1564), which were perceived as heterodox, terminated with his 


4 See Andreas Urs Sommer, “Eine Stadt zwischen Hochorthodoxie und Aufklärung. 
Basel in frühneuzeitlichen Transformationsprozessen,” in Theologische Zeitschrift 66, no. 
1 (2010): 44-61; Amy Nelson Burnett, Teaching the Reformation. Ministers and their Mes- 
sage in Basel, 1529-1629 (Oxford, 2006); Max Geiger, Die Basler Kirche und Theologie im 
Zeitalter der Hochorthodoxie (Zollikon, 1952); Martin Sallmann, Predigten in Basel 1580 bis 
1650. Städtische Gesellschaft und reformierte Konfessionskultur (Tubingen, forthcoming). 
Besides this, the history of the Basel theological department is relatively well researched; 
see below n21. 

5 See for early orthodoxy, although a nominally yielding study, W. McComish, The 
Epigones. A Study of the Theology of the Genevan Academy at the Time of the Dort, with 
Special Reference to Giovanni Diodati (Allison Park, Pa., 1989). The period of Genevan late 
orthodoxy has been more extensively researched; see Martin I. Klauber, Between Reformed 
Scholasticism and Pan-Protestantism. Jean-Alphonse Turretin (1671-1737) and Enlightened 
Orthodoxy at the Academy of Geneva (Selinsgrove, Pa., 1994); Maria Cristina Pitassi, De 
l'orthodoxie aux lumieres. Genéve 1670-1737 (Geneva, 1992). 

$ See Olivier Fatio, "Orthodoxie II," in TRE, 25:488. 

7 The same model applied in Ökumenische Kirchengeschichte der Schweiz, 164. 

$ From the vast array of literature on the Second Helvetic Confession, see Glauben und 
Bekennen. Vierhundert Jahre Confessio Helvetica posterior. Beiträge zu ihrer Geschichte und 
Theologie, ed. Joachim Staedtke (Zurich, 1966). 

9 See Reinhard Bodenmann, Wolfgang Musculus (1497-1563). Destin d'un autodidacte 
lorrain au siécle des Réformes (Geneva, 2000); Wolfgang Musculus (1497-1563) und die ober- 
deutsche Reformation, ed. Rudolf Dellsperger et al. (Berlin, 1997). 

10 See A Companion to Peter Martyr Vermigli, ed. Torrance Kirby, Emidio Campi, and 
Frank A. James III (Leiden, 2009). 

! See Joachim Staedtke, “Der Zürcher Prädestinationsstreit von 1560," Zwingliana 9 
(1953): 535-46. 
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excommunication in 1563. The hinge between Early and High Orthodoxy 
is set by the Synod of Dordt (1618-19) as the epoch-making incident for the 
Reformed world in general and for the Swiss churches in particular. The 
heyday of Orthodoxy ended in the 1670s, when the Formula Consensus 
ecclesiarum Helveticarum (1675) appeared as the monument of Reformed 
orthodox theology while at the same time significant representatives of 
the European Reformed High Orthodoxy passed away: Samuel Maresius, 
1673; Gisbertus Voetius, 1676; and Francis Turretin, 1687. The end of late 
orthodoxy can be dated by the death of Bénédict Pictet (1724) and the 
abolition of the Canons of Dordt in Geneva (1725) in the mid-1720s. 

The following account of Reformed Orthodoxy in Switzerland is seg- 
mented according to this periodization. In view of the meager research, 
little more than a review of the most important incidents, developments, 
and representatives can be offered here. The focus lies on the consolida- 
tion and turns of development in the field of doctrine in the four Reformed 
centers of Basel, Bern, Geneva, and Zurich, while questions concerning 
piety and culture or aspects of internal and external politics can be only 
marginally considered, if at all. Although Geneva was not a full member of 
the confederation during this period, it was nevertheless politically allied 
and culturally connected, so that a common treatment with the other 
Reformed locations may be justified. 


EARLY ORTHODOXY (1566-1618) 


Representatives 


Among the Reformed academies within the confederation, the Gene- 
van Academy advanced increasingly to become the leading institution, 
largely because by the time Calvin died, a first-class theologian and eccle- 
siastical politician was waiting in the wings in the shape of Theodor Beza 


12 See Mark Taplin, The Italian Reformers and the Zurich Church, c. 1540-1620 (Alder- 
shot, 2003), 11-69; Taplin, “Ochino, Bullinger and the Dialogi XXX,” in Heinrich Bullinger. 
Life, Thought, Influence. Zurich, Aug. 25-29, 2004, International Congress Heinrich Bullinger 
(1504-1575), ed. Emidio Campi and Peter Opitz (Zurich, 2007), 1:335-55. 

13 See Karin Maag, Seminary or University? The Genevan Academy and Reformed Higher 
Education, 1560-1620 (Aldershot, 1995); Maag, “Education and Training for the Calvinist 
Ministry. The Academy of Geneva, 1559-1620,” in The Reformation ofthe Parishes. The Min- 
istry and the Reformation in Town and County, ed. Andrew Pettegree (Manchester, 1993), 
132-52. 
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(15191605).!^ Alongside him, from 1574 to 1581, another formidable theolo- 
gian was engaged: Lambert Daneau (1535-95).1? From the following gener- 
ation of theologians the triple stars Giovanni Diodati, Theodor Tronchin, 
and Bénédict Turretin, are to be named. Diodati (1576-1649)! had studied 
under Beza and lectured at the academy from 1597 onwards, while also 
preaching and fulfilling various diplomatic missions. He achieved particu- 
lar fame with his Italian Bible translation. Tronchin (1587-1657)!7 was also 
a pupil of the Genevan Academy and was also the godson of Beza. After a 
short stint as lecturer of oriental languages, he became town minister in 
Geneva in 1608, and subsequently held the professorship of theology there 
from 1618 until his death in 1657. From 161, Bénédict Turretin (1588-1631)!8 
also taught at the academy, besides acting as vicar of the Italian commu- 
nity in Geneva. The entire orthodox era in Geneva remained closely associ- 
ated with the name Turretin: his sons Francis and Jean-Alphonse became 
important representatives of high and late orthodoxy respectively. 

Under antistes Simon Sulzer (1508-85),? whose tendencies towards 
Bucer and later Luther displeased Heinrich Bullinger and John Calvin 
greatly, the church of Basel had often defended an independent position. 
This changed under Sulzer's successor, Johann Jakob Grynaeus (1540- 
1617).?? Originally a loyal follower of Sulzer, Grynaeus eventually became 
a strict representative of Reformed Orthodoxy under the influence of, 
among others, his relative Thomas Erastus (1524-83), and joined forces 


14 Théodore de Béze (1519-1605). Actes du colloque de Genève (septembre 2005), ed. Irena 
Backus (Geneva, 2007); Alain Dufour, Théodore de Beze. Poete et théologien (Geneva, 2006); 
Paul-Frédéric Geisendorf, Théodore de Béze (Geneva, 1949). 

5 Christoph Strohm, Ethik im frühen Calvinismus. Humanistische Einflüsse, philosophi- 
sche, juristische und theologische Argumentationen sowie mentalitátsgeschichtliche Aspekte 
am Beispiel des Calvin-Schülers Lambertus Danaeus, (Berlin, 1996); Olivier Fatio, Méthode et 
théologie. Lambert Daneau et les débuts de la scolastique réformée (Geneva, 1976). 

16 McComish, The Epigones, 1-32; Emidio Campi, "Cronologia della vita di Giovanni 
Diodati," in Giovanni Diodati, La Sacra Bibbia, ed. Michele Ranchetti and Milka Ventura 
Avanzinelli (Milan, 1999), 1185-222; Eugene de Bude, Vie de Jean Diodati, théologien Géne- 
vois. 1576—1649 (Lausanne, 1869). 

17 BBKL (Herzberg, 1997), 12:580-81; McComish, The Epigones, 32-34; Eugen Haag and 
Eugene Haag, La France protestante (Paris, 1859), 9:422—23. 

18 See McComish, The Epigones, 35-39; Francois Auguste Turrettini, Notice biographique 
sur Bénédict Turrettini, théologien genevois du XVII* siécle (Geneva, 1871). 

1? On Sulzer's position see Amy Nelson Burnett, "Bucers letzter Jünger. Simon Sulzer 
und Basels konfessionelle Identität zwischen 1550 und 1570,’ in Basler Zeitschrift für 
Geschichte und Altertumskunde 107 (2007): 137-72. 

20 Burnett, Teaching, passim; Fritz Buri, “Johann Jakob Grynaeus,” in Der Reformation 
verpflichtet. Gestalten und Gestalter in Stadt und Landschaft Basel aus fünf Jahrhunderten 
(Basel, 1979), 55-58; Geiger, Basler Kirche, 40-45; Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz (Basel, 
2006), 5:776. 
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with the other confederate Reformed churches. He was supported by his 
son-in-law from Silesia, Amandus Polanus of Polansdorf (156-1610), who in 
1596 was called to the professorship of Old Testament at Basel’s university 
and became one of the most important Reformed dogmatic theologians 
of his time.?! In his main dogmatic work, Syntagma Theologiae Christia- 
nae, published 1609-10 in Hanau, he campaigned for a supralapsarian 
understanding of predestination and defended Ramist teaching methods.?? 
Polanus was succeeded in the professor’s chair by his student Sebastian 
Beck (1583-1654),2? one of Basel's delegates at the Synod of Dordt. In 1618 
Beck switched from the Old Testament chair to the New Testament chair. 
His successor was Johannes Wolleb (1589-1629),?^ who, from 1617, also 
acted as antistes, and who composed a Compendium Theologiae Christia- 
nae (Basel, 1626) based on the Syntagma Theologiae Christianae by his 
tutor Polanus, which itself became the basis of the systematic lectures at 
many Reformed universities and academies.25 From 1591 Johannes Buxtorf 
the Elder (1564-1629)?® taught in Basel as professor of Hebrew. Producing 
Hebraic and Aramaic grammars and lexica as well as handbooks on post- 
biblical Hebrew literature, he became one of the most important Christian 
Hebraists of early modern times. Among his works is the bibliographical 
Bibliotheca Rabbinica (1613), an introduction to textual criticism ofthe Old 
Testament (Tiberias, 1620), and the Lexikon Chaldaicum, Talmudicum et 


21 Ernst Staehelin, Amandus Polanus von Polansdorf (Basel, 1955); Heiner Faulenbach, 
Die Struktur der Theologie des Amandus Polanus von Polansdorf (Zurich, 1967); Wilhelm 
Neuser, "Dogma und Bekenntnis in der Reformation. Von Zwingli und Calvin bis zur 
Synode von Westminster," in Handbuch der Dogmen- und Theologiegeschichte, ed. Carl 
Andresen (Góttingen, 1980), 2:332-335. On the history of the Basel Theological Faculty in 
the early modern era see Burnett, Teaching, 127—54; Eberhard Vischer, “Die Lehrstühle und 
der Unterricht an der theologischen Fakultät Basels seit der Reformation,” in Festschrift zur 
Feier des 450jährigen Bestehens der Universität Basel (Basel, 1910), 11-242; Rudolf Thom- 
men, Geschichte der Universität Basel, 1532-1632 (Basel, 1889), 95-142. 

22 On the Syntagma see Lexikon der theologischen Werke, ed. Michael Eckert et al. 
(Stuttgart, 2003), 697-98. 

23 Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz (Basel, 2003), 2:139; Andreas Staehelin, Geschichte 
der Universität Basel 1632-1818 (Basel, 1957), 545, no. 2; Professoren der Universität Basel aus 
fünf Jahrhunderten. Bildnisse und Würdigungen, ed. Andreas Staehelin (Basel, 1960), 62-63; 
Thommen, Geschichte der Universität Basel, 138. 

24 Heinrich Heppe, Die Dogmatik der evangelisch-reformierten Kirche dargestellt und 
aus den Quellen belegt, ed. Ernst Bizer (Neukirchen, 1958), 47-48; Historisch-biographisches 
Lexikon der Schweiz (Neuchätel, 1934), 7:589-90; Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie (Leipzig, 
1898), 44:549-550; Professoren der Universität Basel, 64-65. 

25 See Lexikon der theologischen Werke, 119. 

26 See esp. Stephen G. Burnett, From Christian Hebraism to Jewish Studies. Johannes Bux- 
torf (1564-1629) and Hebrew Learning in the Seventeenth Century (Leiden, 1996); Historisches 
Lexikon der Schweiz (Basel, 2004), 3156; Neue Deutsche Biographie (Berlin, 1957), 3:84-85. 
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Rabbinicum (1639-40), published posthumously. Of particular relevance 
to the history of Reformed Orthodoxy became his opposition to Louis 
Cappel’s thesis about the age of Hebraic vocalization, which influenced 
the shaping of the high orthodox doctrine of Scripture. 

The theological leading role in Bern passed down from Wolfgang Mus- 
culus to his son Abraham (1534-91), who, following his studies in Tubin- 
gen and Basel, worked initially as rural parson, then from 1565 as minister 
at Bern’s cathedral, and from 1586 as dean.?/ After him, it was Markus 
Rütimeyer (1580-1647),”® professor of philosophy from 1617, who shaped 
the image of the church of Bern. At the Academy of Lausanne, Guil- 
laume Du Buc (11603) was active from 1591 as professor of theology.?? His 
main work, Institutiones theologicae (1602), one of the first handbooks of 
Reformed dogmatics, was a great success. 

The last of the first generation of Swiss reformers to die was Heinrich 
Bullinger in Zurich in 1575.9? His office as leader of the church of Zurich 
was passed down in quick succession—and without significant lasting 
impressions—to Rudolf Gwalther (1519-86),3! Ludwig Lavater (1527-86),3? 
Johann Rudolf Stumpf (1530-92),?? and Burkhard Leemann (1531-1613).3* 
The next figure of the church of Zurich to be dominant for many years 
was Johann Jakob Breitinger (1575-1645), who was nominated antistes 
in 1613 and consequently made his mark as the forceful leading figure of 
his church in the manner of Bullinger.?° Further scholars to be named, 


27 Bodenmann, Wolfgang Musculus, 30-4; Rudolf Weber, “Wolfgang und Abraham 
Musculus: Die Sammler der Zofinger Humanistenbriefe," Zofinger Neujahrsblatt 69 (1984): 
7-19. 

28 Historisch-biographisches Lexikon der Schweiz, 5:747-48; Hochschulgeschichte Berns 
1528-1984 (Bern, 1984), 35. 

29 Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz (Basel, 2003), 2:770; Henri Vuilleumier, Histoire de 
l'Eglise réformée du pays de Vaud sous le régime bernois (Lausanne, 1929), 2:168-77; Heppe, 
Dogmatik, 32-34. 

30 Heinrich Bullinger: Life, Thought, Influence; Fritz Büsser, Heinrich Bullinger (1504— 
1575): Leben, Werk und Wirkung, 2 vols. (Zurich, 2004-5). 

31 Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz (Basel, 2006), 5:845; Georg Rudolf Zimmermann, Die 
Zürcher Kirche von der Reformation bis zum dritten Reformationsjubiläum (1519-1819) nach 
der Reihenfolge der Zürcherischen Antistes (Zurich, 1877), 72-103. 

32 Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz (Basel, 2008), 7:717; Zimmermann, Zürcher Kirche, 
104-18. 

33 Zürcher Pfarrerbuch 1519-1952, ed. Emanuel Dejung and Willy Wuhrmann (Zurich, 
1953), 555; Zimmermann, Zürcher Kirche, 18-24. 

3^ Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz (Basel, 2008), 7:733; Zimmermann, Zürcher Kirche, 
125-42. 

35 Hans-Rudolf von Grebel, Antistes Johann Jakob Breitinger 1575-1645 (Zurich, 1964); 
Johann Caspar Mörikofer, Johann Jakob Breitinger und Zurich: Ein Kulturbild aus der Zeit 
des dreissigjührigen Krieges (Leipzig, 1874). 
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active at Zurich’s academy or in the ministry during the early orthodoxy, 
are Johann Wilhelm Stucki (1542-1607),36 Markus Bäumler (1555-1611),37 
Kaspar Waser (1565-1625)?9 Raphael Egli (1559-1622),39 and Rudolf 
Hospinian (Wirth) (1547-1626).4° 


Boundaries of and Clarifications Inside the Reformed Camp 


Throughout the period of early Reformed Orthodoxy, the concern about 
confessional unity of the various branches, emerging from the Reformed 
church family over the course of the Reformation, remained virulent. The 
confederate Reformed theologians figured in this as respected advisors 
and were part of the driving force. Challenged by the amalgamation of the 
Lutherans in the Formula of Concord, the Reformed churches endeavored 
to achieve a concerted confession in order to demonstrate their unity and 
orthodoxy.*! At a meeting in September 1577 in Neustadt/Haardt, it was 
decided that the draft of such a confession should be sent to Theodor Beza 
in Geneva and to Rudolf Gwalther in Zurich for correction. It was Girolamo 
Zanchi who set to work on drafting the confession. His effort was doomed 
to failure, however, as the two Swiss theologians unanimously preferred 
an alternative approach, which envisaged an anthology of the Reformed 
confessions instead of a common confession.? Subsequently Beza, 
Lambert Daneau, and Jean-Francois Salvard (1530-85) collaborated— 
while consulting with their Zurich colleagues—on such a synopsis, which 
was finally published in 1581 in the name of Salvard as Harmonia Con- 
fessionum Fidei Orthodoxarum et Reformatarum Ecclesiarum.*? The work 


36 Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie (Leipzig, 1893), 36:717-20. 

37 Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz (Basel, 2003), 2:109. 

38 Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie (Leipzig, 1896), 41:227-28. 

39 Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz (Basel, 2005), 4:85; Guido Schmidlin, “Raphael Egli 
(1559-1622). Theologe, Alchemist und Rosenkreuzer,” Nova Acta Paracelsica. Beiträge zur 
Paracelsus-Forschung, n.s. 11 (1997): 79-86. 

40 Reinhard Bodenmann, “Cosa pensare dei cattolici? Ricerca sugli scritti del protes- 
tante Rudolf Wirth (1547-1626),” in Storia religiosa della Svizzera, ed. Ferdinando Citterio 
and Luciano Vaccaro (Milan, 1996), 165-91; Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz (Basel, 2007), 
6:484-85. 

4 On the following see Girolamo Zanchi. De religione christiana fides. Confession of 
Christian Religion, ed. Luca Baschera and Christian Moser (Leiden, 2007), 114-19. 

42 Zanchi's work appeared later under the title De religione christiana fides as a private 
confession; modern edition in Girolamo Zanchi: De religione christiana fides. 

43 Olivier Labarthe, “Jean-Francois Salvard ministre de l'Évangile (1530-1585). Vie, 
oeuvre et correspondance," in Polémiques Religieuses: études et textes (Geneva, 1979), 
345-480; Fritz Büsser, “Reformierte Katholizität: Zur ‘Harmonia Confessionum Fidei’ von 
J.F. Salvard,” in Büsser, Die Prophezei: Humanismus und Reformation in Zürich. Ausgewählte 
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itself was of little effect, but it clearly marked the future direction in the 
specific Reformed handling of the confessional writs: relinquishing a uni- 
fied confession in favor of a host of texts which formulate individually— 
having emerged from individual contexts—but spiritually confessing to 
the same thing. 

As during the previous period of the Reformation, the time of early 
orthodoxy was also etched by disputes with and dissociations from con- 
fessional enemies. Around the turn of the century, Zurich’s theologians 
were hard stretched to thwart the attempt made by the Bishop of Con- 
stance, Andreas of Austria (1558-1600), and Vicar-General Johannes Pis- 
torius (1546-1608) to hold a colloquy and to debate upon the Second 
Helvetic Confession.^^ Asked for their opinion, the theologians of the other 
Reformed towns unanimously advised against such an enterprise, and in 
the end, the matter did not go beyond a literary exchange of blows. 

A somewhat greater challenge than the Catholics, however, presented 
the Lutherans. Thus, for example, Bullinger, Vermigli, and their collabo- 
rators were entangled in a harsh controversy surrounding the questions 
and problems of Christology*® with the Swabian reformer Johannes 
Brenz (1499-1570) and the chancellor of the university in Tubingen, Jakob 
Andreae (1528-90). It was also Andreae who in 1586, together with Lukas 
Osiander (1534-1604), represented the Lutheran party at the colloquy of 
Montbéliard against the Reformed party of Theodor Beza and Abraham 
Musculus.^9 The debate and the subsequent battle of writs concerning the 
Last Supper, Christology, images and ceremonies, baptism, and predesti- 
nation reveals just how deep the trenches had been dug. Only in regard to 
the images, something close to accord appeared to manifest itself, whereas 
predestination presented a problem which, along with the doctrine of the 


Aufsätze und Vorträge (Bern, 1994), 95-104; Oxford Encyclopedia of the Reformation, ed. 
Hans J. Hillerbrand (Oxford, 1996), 3:477-78. 

44 See Christian Moser, “Gespräch wider Willen: Der Konstanzer Disputationsversuch 
mit Zürich, 1597-1603,” in Bewegung und Beharrung. Aspekte des reformierten Protestantis- 
mus, 1520-1650. Festschrift für Emidio Campi, ed. Christian Moser and Peter Opitz (Leiden, 
2009), 65-89. 

45 See Irene Dingel, “Bullinger und das Luthertum im Deutschen Reich,” in Heinrich 
Bullinger. Life, Thought, Influence, 2:755-77; Wilhelm A. Schulze, “Bullingers Stellung zum 
Luthertum,” in Heinrich Bullinger, 1504-1575: Gesammelte Aufsätze zum 400. Todestag, ed. 
Ulrich Gäbler and Erland Herkenrath (Zurich, 1975), 2:287-314; Hans Christian Brandy, Die 
späte Christologie des Johannes Brenz (Tubingen, 1991). 

46 See Jill Raitt, The Colloquy of Montbeliard: Religion and Politics in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury (New York, 1993). 
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Last Supper and Christology, subsequently became a mark of confessional 
difference, so that the colloquy of Montbéliard could be termed a “mile- 
stone" of Reformed confessionalization”.* 

The events in Montbéliard incited the Vicar of Burgdorf, Reverend 
Samuel Huber (1547-1624), to lead vehement attacks against Abraham 
Musculus and to institute proceedings against him at the senate. In par- 
ticular Huber described the Reformed predestination doctrine as un- 
christian, with reference to Bullinger and the Heidelberg Catechism. A 
religious discussion in Bern in April 1588, which drew in further confeder- 
ate theologians—including Beza—ended with Huber’s being condemned 
and excommunicated. Huber moved to Tubingen and later to Wittenberg, 
converted to Lutheranism, and continued his battle against the Reformed 
doctrine of predestination—and before long, fell foul of the representatives 
of the Lutheran orthodoxy with his pronouncement of universalism.*® 

The confederate theologians also appeared in the frontline of an internal 
Reformed purification process. For example, Beza and Grynaeus, among 
others, took part in the long-winded debate about the provocative thesis 
of Professor Johannes Piscator (1546-1625) at Herborn, which claimed that 
only the passive obedience of Christ counted, and not the active obedi- 
ence as well.^? Back home in Switzerland, too, the orthodox doctrine had 
to fortify itself against innovations and alterations. Despite reservations 
from the ministry of Geneva, Claude Aubery (1545-96), professor of phi- 
losophy at the academy of Lausanne, had his Orationes de Fide Catholica 
printed in the summer of 1587. The doctrine of justification represented 
therein—especially the equation of justification and sanctification— 
resulted in a quarrel, which Beza, Johann Rudolf Stumpf, Grynaeus, and 
Abraham Musculus embellished with their reports and verdicts. The row 
finally ended in 1588 when Aubery placed his signature below a list of 
theses from Beza’s quill.5° 


47 See Irene Dingel, “Religionsgespräche IV,” in TRE, 28:666. 

48 Gottfried Adam, Der Streit um die Prädestination im ausgehenden 16. Jahrhundert. 
Eine Untersuchung zu den Entwiirfen von Samuel Huber und Aegidius Hunnius (Neukirchen- 
Vluyn, 1970); Kurt Guggisberg, Bernische Kirchengeschichte (Bern, 1958), 255-61. 

49 Frans Lukas Bos, Johann Piscator. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der reformierten Theolo- 
gie (Kampen, 1932); Neuser, “Dogma und Bekenntnis,” 330-33. 

50 See Henry Meylan, Claude Aubery: L’affaire des Orationes (Lausanne, 1937); Luca 
Baschera, Tugend und Rechtfertigung. Peter Martyr Vermiglis Kommentar zur Nikomachi- 
schen Ethik im Spannungsfeld von Philosophie und Theologie (Zurich, 2008), 207-13. 
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THE CONFEDERATE DELEGATION AT THE SYNOD OF DORDT 


Invitation, Preliminary Negotiations, and Preparations 


In July 1618, a written invitation to the Synod of Dordt reached the four 
Reformed towns of Zurich, Bern, Basel, and Schaffhausen.*! The request 
for a delegation to be sent to Dordt was discussed at a meeting of the 
towns in Aarau on 14 August, where they determined to gather the opin- 
ions of their local clergy.°? The report by Zurich’s ministers was in hand 
at this point.?? Although it contained consent to attend the synod in prin- 
ciple, the Zurich clergy expressed many reservations, which amounted to 
a rejection. There was the concern that a public discussion of the com- 
plicated theologoumena might increase the quarrel rather than clear 
it; furthermore, it was not very likely that anyone could be found pre- 
pared to accept the responsibility of speaking and deciding on behalf of 
his church upon such difficult matters. The starting point was felt to be 
unclear and one cannot forget how earlier religious dialogues had never 
lead to any satisfactory result. Should the other three towns deem the 
Dutch request in a positive light, the doctrines of the participating parties 
would need to be attained to permit an adequate preparation. The Ber- 
nese ministers took a clear stance against dispatching a Swiss delegation, 
their main worry being that the quarrel would subsequently be imported 
into their own country— precisely because both parties referred to the 
Second Helvetic Confession in their arguments.5^ The authorities of Basel 
considered the information available to them insufficient in both content 
and the manner of the religious talks. Furthermore, it would have to be 
ascertained that the confederate confessions would not be touched by the 
synod.” Schaffhausen welcomed the Dutch initiative to fight Arminian- 
ism, but did not regard the dispatch of a Swiss delegation as advisable. 
This they reasoned with an addendum: the danger of the journey, lack of 
clarity as to the subjects to be discussed, the unpredictable consequences, 


5! Printed in Miscellanea Tigurina edita, inedita, vetera, nova, theologica, historica, etc., 
ed. Johann Jakob Ulrich (Zurich, 1723), 2/3:272-76; another letter from Maurice of Nas- 
sau and Wilhelm Ludwig of Nassau-Dillenburg, ibid., 276—78. The Genevan clergy received 
seperate invitations. 

52 See Die Eidgenössischen Abschiede aus dem Zeitraume von 1618 bis 1648, ed. Daniel 
Albert Fechter (Basel, 1875), no. 30. 

53 Miscellanea Tigurina, 2/3:279-87. 

54 Miscellanea Tigurina, 2/3:287-92. 

55 Miscellanea Tigurina, 2/3:292—96. 
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the danger of a hardening of the positions, and the paragon of the fathers 
who would not have gotten involved in such disputes.°® 

Thus the omens for a confederate participation at the Synod of Dordt 
did not look promising: the ministers were not willing to become entan- 
gled in intense debates. That the invitation was not declined after all 
is because of the intervention by the Dutch envoy Pieter Cornelisz van 
Brederode, who solicited intensely in Switzerland for the synod and made 
his plea in Zurich on 2 September.” Following that, the senate of Zurich 
decided to list a synopsis of the reasons for and against the dispatch and 
send it to the other towns.5? At the conference of the towns on 18 Sep- 
tember the matter was discussed yet again, and this time Zurich took the 
standpoint that, contrary to the ministers' opinion, a participation could 
not be avoided.5? On 28 September, the official decision to dispatch a 
delegation followed.8? It was made up of Johann Jakob Breitinger from 
Zurich, Sebastian Beck and Wolfgang Meyer (1577-1653)°! from Basel, 
Markus Rütimeyer from Bern and Hans Konrad Koch (1564-1643)? from 
Schaffhausen. Geneva sent Giovanni Diodati and Theodor Tronchin. 

In preparation, Breitinger drafted Aphorismi on the five points of the 
debate: predestination, death and the satisfaction of Christ, reasons 
and source of the belief, belief and conversion, and the perseverance of 
believers.63 These Aphorismi were composed absolutely in the spirit of the 
subsequent synodal resolutions, and the other towns had no basic com- 
punction with the content. Bern would have preferred that one did not 
proclaim in Dordt any new interpretations in the name of the confederate 
churches, but should simply refer to the Second Helvetic Confession.5^ The 
ministers of Basel, under Johannes Wolleb, drafted their own statement 


56 Miscellanea Tigurina, 2/3:298-305. 

57 See his lecture in Miscellanea Tigurina, 2/3:32-28. Elector Palatine Frederick V 
also wrote to the Zurich Council requesting permission to visit the synod; see Miscellanea 
Tigurina, 2/3:332-33. 

58 The synopsis is in Miscellanea Tigurina, 2/3:305-20. 

59 Die Eidgenössischen Abschiede aus dem Zeitraume von 1618 bis 1648, no. 36. 

60 Die Eidgenössischen Abschiede aus dem Zeitraume von 1618 bis 1648, no. 37. 

9! Historisch-biographisches Lexikon der Schweiz, 5:98, no. 5; Meyer was professor of 
dogmatics in Basel since 1612. 

62 See Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz, 7:312; Koch was pastor at Schaffhauser Münster 
since 1607. 

63 Miscellanea Tigurina, 2/3:35-55. 

64 See the Bernese report on the Aphorismi in Miscellanea Tigurina, 2/3:355-56. 
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to the controversial articles with sharp antitheses against the Arminian 
doctrine.55 


Wrestling for Bullinger 


The contribution of the Swiss delegation at the Synod of Dordt, which 
finally opened on 13 November 1618, was rather modest.96 This was hardly 
surprising in view of the official instructions given to them by the authori- 
ties of the four Reformed towns, which ordered them expressly neither to 
sway from their own confession nor to tolerate any kind of amendment 
to it.67 On this latter point the confederate delegates were particularly chal- 
lenged. Much to their consternation, the Remonstrants and the Contra- 
Remonstrants each claimed Bullinger's doctrine as their own, which the 
Bernese ministers had feared in their report on the question of whether to 
participate at the synod.9? Indeed, Conrad Vorstius (1569-1622), for exam- 
ple, introduced a written attack®? against the uncompromising Contra- 
Remonstrant Sibrandus Lubbertus (1555-1625) with two quotations from 
Bullinger’s Sermones Decades, which in this specific context seemed to 
support the Arminian matter of concern, such as a passage from the first 
sermon of the fourth Decade: 


For we must not imagine that in heaven there are laid two books, in the 
one whereof the names of them are written that are to be saved, and so to 
be saved, as it were of necessity, that, do what they will against the word 
of Christ and commit they never so heinous offenses, they cannot possibly 
choose but be saved; and that in the other are contained the names of them 
which, do what they can and live they never so holily, yet cannot avoid 
everlasting damnation. Let us rather hold, that the Holy Gospel of Christ 


65 Miscellanea Tigurina, 2/3:358-66; Basel’s reply to Zurich concerning the Aphorismi, 
ibid., 356-357; Hans Konrad Koch’s opinion on the Zurich Aphorismi, ibid., 366-67. 

66 Sources relevant to the confederate delegation include Miscellanea Tigurina, 2/3.377- 
407 (correspondence of Breitinger and the council of Zurich); ibid., 407-27 (correspon- 
dence of Breitinger and the Zurich ministers); ibid., 442-52 (Breitinger's diary); Beyträge 
zur Kenntniß der Geschichte der Synode von Dordrecht. Aus Doktor Wolfgang Meyer’s und 
Antistes Johann Jakob Breitinger’s Papieren gezogen, ed. Matthias Graf (Basel, 1825). 

$7 On the instructions see Die Eidgenössischen Abschiede aus dem Zeitraume von 1618 bis 
1648, 40-42 and Miscellanea Tigurina, 2/3:335-50. 

68 To the following see Walter Hollweg, Heinrich Bullingers Hausbuch. Eine Untersuchung 
über die Anfänge der reformierten Predigtliteratur (Neukirchen, 1956), 116-40, 294-338. 

$9 Conradii Vorstü s. theol. d. appendix ad scholia Alexicaca, qua continetur examen doc- 
trinae d. Sibrandi Luberti de praedestinatione Dei... (Gouda, 1614). 
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doth generally preach to the whole world the grace of God, the remission of 
sins, and life everlasting."? 


Even earlier Samuel van Lansbergen, vicar in Rotterdam, had dispatched a 
missive that claimed Bullinger unmistakably for the Remonstrants’ camp: 
Bullinger was as different from Calvin, Wolfgang Musculus, and Girolamo 
Zanchi as the Remonstrants were from their opponents.”! Thus challenged 
in Dordt,” Breitinger spoke up on n December as Bullinger's successor 
with an Apologia,’® in order to present to the synod both the authentic 
and the official Bullinger interpretation, which—and no surprise here— 
reflected entirely the Reformed orthodox doctrine of his time, and in their 
argumentation built in particular upon Bullinger’s signature below the 
1561 theses of Girolamo Zanchi.’+ 


70 Quoted after The Decades of Henry Bullinger, ed. Thomas Harding (Cambridge, 
1851), 3:32-33; see Heinrich Bullinger. Theologische Schriften, vol. 3.2, Sermonum Decades 
quinque de potissimis Christianae religionis capitibus (1552), ed. Peter Opitz (Zurich, 2008), 
509, “Minime enim fingere oportet duos esse in coelis positos libros, in quorum altero 
inscripti legantur salvandi ac necessitate quadam irrefragabili quidem salvandi, utcunque 
reluctentur verbo Christi et atrocia designent flagitia; in altero autem consignatos con- 
tineri damnandos, qui non possint non, quantumvis religiose vivant, damnari. Teneamus 
potius sanctum Christi evangelium generaliter universo mundo praedicare gratiam dei, 
remissionem peccatorum et vitam aeternam.” 

"1 Christelijcke aenleydinghe tot vrede ende onderlinge verdraechsaemheyt over de 
huydensdaechsche verschillen. In dewelcke grondichlijck werdt aenghewesen, dat de overtref- 
felijcke leeraer D. Henricus Bullingerus, hoewel hy over de voorz verschillen van eenderley 
ghevoelen met de Remonstranten is gheweest, nochtans voor een leeraer der Ghereformeerder 
Kercke is erkent. . . (Rotterdam, 1612). 

72 See Breitingers report from 30 November 1618 to Zurich (Miscellanea Tigurina, 
2/3:382-84), “Weil die Arminianer dise Land beredt, daß die Eydgnössischen Alten Geleh- 
rten, Hr. Bullinger aber lobl[icher] Ged[ächtnus] füraus, ihrer Meynung zugethan seyen, 
ist ihnen, als sie wieder diesen Synodum protestirt, den 1. Dec[embris] von den Chur- 
pfälzischen Theologe in offener Versamlung fürgeworfen, ob sie gleich verwerffen wolten 
die gegenwärtigen all, so können sie doch nicht verwerffen diejenigen, welche heutigs 
Tags in lobl[icher] Eydgenoßschaft an eben denen Orthen predigen, in welchen noch vil 
deren im Leben, die Hrn. Bullinger selbst gesehen und gehört, und erkennind, daß Hr. 
Bullinger und seine Nachfolger ein gleichförmige Lehr führind. Ist also unsere Gegenwart 
den Arminianern nicht gar erwünscht, aber dem übrigen ganzen Synodo und Hrn. Dele- 
girten Staaten gar lieb und angenehm. ...” 

73 Breitinger’s Apologia is printed in Johann Heinrich Hottinger, Historiae ecclesiasticae 
Novi Testamenti (Zurich, 1667), 8:958-97. 

7^ See Jürgen Moltmann, Prüdestination und Perseveranz. Geschichte und Bedeutung der 
reformierten Lehre “de perseverantia sanctorum" (Neukirchen, 1961), 100-103; Peter Walser, 
Die Prüdestination bei Heinrich Bullinger im Zusammenhang mit seiner Gotteslehre (Zurich, 
1957), 181-93; Cornelis P. Venema, Heinrich Bullinger and the Doctrine of Predestination. 
Author of "the Other Reformed Tradition"? (Grand Rapids, 2002), 79-86. 
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HIGH ORTHODOXY (1619-75) 


Representatives 


The Canons of Dordt gained binding influence in the confederation. 
Although the Second Helvetic Confession remained the confessional basis 
and norm of orthodoxy, it was now interpreted along the lines of the reso- 
lutions of Dordt. 

In Geneva, the influence of the two participants at the Synod of Dordt, 
Theodore Tronchin and Giovanni Diodati, reached far into the time of 
High Orthodoxy, but the dominant figure of Reformed High Orthodoxy in 
Geneva was Francis Turretin (1623-87), the son of Bénédict, who had died 
in 1631.5 In 1653, following extensive studies in Geneva, Leiden, Utrecht, 
Paris, Saumur, Montauban and Nimes, he took up a professorship of the- 
ology in Geneva and became one of the leading Reformed theologians in 
Switzerland and in the whole of Europe. With his voluminous Institutio 
Theologiae Electicae he created one of the classic Reformed dogmatics. 
Contrary to Francis Turretin, Louis Tronchin (1629-1705), son of Theo- 
dore, did not follow the strict orthodox course of his father.” He was 
under the influence of the School of Saumur, and when he too became 
professor of theology in Geneva, he soon found himself contradicting Tur- 
retin. Philippe Mestrezat (1618-90), another professor of theology since 
1649, also declined integration into the main stream of Reformed Ortho- 
doxy of his time.77 

In Basel the year 1629 saw a new generation taking over, concurrent 
with the demise of Johannes Buxtorf the Elder and Johannes Wolleb. The 
new antistes, while also professor of Old Testament, was Theodor Zwinger 
(1597-1654), the author of the influential Theatrum sapientiae coelestis 


75 Gerrit Keizer, Francois Turrettini. Sa vie et ses oeuvres et le Consensus (Lausanne, 
1900); James Mark Beach, Christ and the Covenant. Francis Turretin's Federal Theology as a 
Defense of the Doctrine of Grace (Góttingen, 2007). 

76 Martin I. Klauber, “Reason, Revelation, and Cartesianism: Louis Tronchin and 
Enlightened Orthodoxy in Late Seventeeenth-Century Geneva," Church History 59 (1990): 
326-39; Jacques Sole, "Rationalisme chrétienne et foi réformée à Genève autour de 1700: 
Des derniers sermons de Louis Tronchin," Bulletin de la Société de l'Histoire du Protestan- 
tisme Francais 128 (1982): 29-43; Walter Rex, "Pierre Bayle, Louis Tronchin et la querelle 
des Donatistes," Bulletin de la Société de l'Histoire du Protestantisme Frangais 105 (1959): 
97-121. 

77 Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz (Basel, 2009), 8:496; Le livre du recteur de l'Académie 
de Geneve (1559-1878), ed. Suzanne Stelling-Michaud (Geneva, 1975), 4:523. 
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ex loannis Calvini Institutione Christianae religionis (1652).78 Alongside 
Zwinger worked Sebastian Beck, the internationally renowned Hebraist 
Johann Buxtorf the Younger (1599-1664),’° and Johann Rudolf Wettstein 
(1614-1684).8° From the middle of the century Lukas Gernler (1625-75)?! 
became the dominant figure as a quarrelsome representative of Reformed 
High Orthodoxy. 

In Bern, Johann Heinrich Hummel (1611-1674)? proceeded against the 
tutor of Cartesianism, David Wyss (1632-1700),9?? but met John Durie’s 
attempts at confessional consolidation with an open mind. 

In Zurich, Johann Jakob Breitinger held a tight rein on his church until 
1645. His successors as antistes were Johann Jakob Irminger (1588-1649),94 
Johann Jakob Ulrich (1602-68),8° and Johann Kaspar Waser (1612-77).86 
Johann Heinrich Hottinger (1620-67)9" and Johann Heinrich Heidegger 
(1633-98) were responsible for a new flourishing of the theological eru- 
dition at the Zurich Academy. Hottinger became professor in 1642. Fol- 
lowing the request of the electoral prince Karl Ludwig von der Pfalz, the 
senate granted Hottinger leave in 1655 to reestablish the theological faculty 
in Heidelberg. After his return in 1661, he rejected calls to the universities 


78 BBKL (Nordhausen, 2003), 211599-1600; Staehelin, Geschichte der Universität Basel 
1632-1818, 549—50, no. 20. 

79 Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz (Basel, 2004), 3:156; S. Burnett, From Christian Hebra- 
ism to Jewish Studies. 

80 Geiger, Basler Kirche, 221-354; Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie (Leipzig, 1897), 
42:248—50; Staehelin, Geschichte der Universität Basel 1632-1818, 548—49, no. 16. 

9! Geiger, Basler Kirche; Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz (Basel, 2006), 5:315; Staehe- 
lin, Geschichte der Universität Basel 1632—1818, 547, no. 8; Professoren der Universität Basel, 
74-75. 

82 Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz (Basel, 2007), 6:534; Christian Erni, “Histori des 
Lebens Johannis Henrici Hummelii. Eine Autobiographie aus dem 17. Jahrhundert,” Berner 
Zeitschrift für Geschichte und Heimatkunde no. 1 (1950): 24-57; Guggisberg, Bernische Kir- 
chengeschichte, 306-7. 

83 Guggisberg, Bernische Kirchengeschichte, 455-58. 

84 Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz (Basel, 2007), 6:678; Zimmermann, Ziircher Kirche, 
184-93. 

85 Zürcher Pfarrerbuch, 577-78, no. 18; Zimmermann, Zürcher Kirche, 194-215. 

86 Zürcher Pfarrerbuch, 599-600, no. 21; Zimmermann, Zürcher Kirche, 215-21. 

87 Jan Loop, “Johann Heinrich Hottinger (1620-1667) and the Historia orientalis," 
Church History and Religious Culture 88 (2008): 169-203; Andreas Mühling, “Wiederaufbau 
und Konfessionelle Union,” Zwingliana 27 (2000): 47-62; Fritz Büsser, “Johann Heinrich 
Hottinger und der ‘Thesaurus Hottingerianus,’” Zwingliana 22 (1995): 85-108; Alfredo Ser- 
rai, “Johann Heinrich Hottinger,” Il bibliotecario 33/34 (1992): 12-48; Hermann Escher, “Der 
Bibliothecarius quadripartitus des Johann Heinrich Hottinger (1664),” Zeitschrift fiir Biblio- 
thekswesen 51 (1934): 505-22. 

88 Geiger, Basler Kirche; Karl Hutter, Der Gottesbund in der Heilslehre des Ziircher 
Theologen Johann Heinrich Heidegger (1632-1698) (Gossau, 1955). 
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of Amsterdam, Deventer, Bremen, and Marburg, but accepted a chair in 
Leiden, which he could not occupy, however, as he drowned in the Lim- 
mat shortly before his planned departure. Besides grammaticas and lexicas 
on oriental languages, Hottinger’s work included a nine-volume history of 
the church. Heidegger cooperated with Hottinger in Heidelberg, before 
he held a professorship in Steinfurt (Westphalia) 1659-65 and became 
Hottinger’s successor in Zurich in 1667. With Heidegger, Reformed Ortho- 
doxy in Zurich reached its peak; while the author of Medulla Medullae 
Theologiae Christianae (1696) and of Corpus Theologiae Christianae (1700) 
regarded the doctrines of Saumur critically, he was open towards Coc- 
ceianism and did not absolutely reject Cartesianism. Besides these two 
great scholars, further theologians of stature to be named are Johann 
Rudolf Stucki (1596-1660)9? and Johann Kaspar Schweizer (1619-88),90 
author of the Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus, which was for many generations 
indispensable. 


Defense of Orthodoxy against Theological Innovations 


The delimitation from confessional opponents and the endeavor to main- 
tain the pure orthodoxy against theological and secular innovations must 
be seen as the trademark of Protestant orthodoxy altogether. Max Gei- 
ger worded it accurately: “In the second half of the seventeenth century 
Protestant theology is largely a threatened theology,"?! and “high orthodox 
theology is therefore not just a threatened theology, but to an equal extent 
a defensive and fighting theology.”?? A real expression of this situation 
is, for instance, the Syllabus controversiarum religionis? put to print in 
1662 by Lukas Gernler, Johann Buxtorf the Younger, and Johann Rudolf 
Wettstein. Their work was intended as a handbook for students and as the 
basis of weekly theological disputations in which every possible point of 
contention was listed and decided upon in the Reformed orthodox spirit 
in no less than 588 propositions. Considering the panopticon of the false 
doctrines and heresies exhibited in the Syllabus every student must have 
realized that the path of true orthodoxy had become a very narrow one. 


89 Zürcher Pfarrerbuch, 552. 

90 Historisch-biographisches Lexikon der Schweiz (Neuchätel, 1931), 6:284. 

9! Geiger, Basler Kirche, 72. 

92 Geiger, Basler Kirche, 73. 

93 Syllabus controversiarum religionis, quae ecclesiis orthodoxis cum quibuscunque adver- 
sariis intercedunt (Basel, 1662). 
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Reformed controversial theology also occupied itself during the time of 
High Orthodoxy with Roman Catholicism and Lutheranism. Johann Hein- 
rich Heidegger, for instance, displayed particular enthusiasm when refut- 
ing the resolutions made by the Council of Trient.?* The greatest challenge, 
however, presented itself to the orthodox Reformed theologians of Swit- 
zerland in the shape of French Protestantism, or rather in the shape of 
the School of Saumur around John Cameron (1579-1625), Moyse Amyraut, 
Louis Cappel (1585-1658), and Josué de la Place (Placeus) (1596-1655/56). 
During High Orthodoxy, the uppermost concern of the Swiss advocates of 
Reformed Orthodoxy was to defend themselves against and to attack the 
School of Saumur, who appeared to call into question fundamental parts 
of their doctrine. Particular points of argument were questions about the 
universality of the blessing and the problem of the nature of the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament.?5 

The thesis maintained by Louis Cappel,9° professor in Saumur since 
1613, that the punctuation of the Masoretic texts was a product ofthe sixth 
century, challenged the doctrine of the verbal inspiration of the Bible, 
which had developed as a consequence of the sola scriptura principle in 
the quarrel particularly with Roman Catholicism, and was of great impor- 
tance within the theological doctrine of Reformed Orthodoxy. Cappel had 
caught the Achilles' heel of the orthodox doctrine with almighty force, 
so to speak, and thus appeared to play into the hands of the Catholics, 
who—as Johannes Morinus had done in his Exercitationes biblicae de 
Hebraei Graecique textus sinceritate (1633)—used the apparent corruption 
of the original as an argument against its use to set the norm. The fact 
that Cappel's son, who published his father's main work Critica sacra in 
1650, was converted to Catholicism did not exactly inspire trust in Cap- 
pel's opponents. Insisting on the complete intactness of the Hebrew Bible 
text and the age of the vowel points going much further back in time,?7 


9^ Concilii Tridentini anatome historico-theologica (Zurich, 1672), additional publications 
under the title Tumulus Tridentini Concilii. Anatomes Concilii Tridentini assertae specimen 
(Zurich, 1675); see also Historia papatus (Amsterdam, 1684). 

95 The also immensely controversial criticism of orthodox teaching on original sin by 
Josué de la Place will not be discussed in the following, see, among others, idem, De impu- 
tatione primi peccati Adami (Saumur, 1655). 

96 See RGG (Tubingen, 1999), 2:61 and the following footnote. 

97 Richard A. Muller, "The Debate over the Vowel Points and the Crisis in Orthodox 
Hermeneutics," Journal of Medieval and Renaissance Studies 10, no. 1 (1980): 52-72; Georg 
Hermann Schnedermann, Die Controverse des Ludovicus Cappellus mit den Buxtorfen über 
das Alter der hebräischen Punctation. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Studiums der Hebräi- 
schen Sprache (Leipzig, 1879). 
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the two Buxtorfs made a particular name for themselves in Switzerland 
as harsh critics of Cappel. In 1620, Johann Buxtorf the Elder published his 
Tiberias seu commentarius masorethicus, in which he maintained that the 
vowel points could be traced back to the authors of the biblical books, at 
the latest to Ezra. Cappel held forth his theses anonymously in the writ 
Arcanum punctationis revelatum (1624) published by Thomas Erpenius in 
Leiden. Johannes Buxtorf the Younger followed in his father’s quest and 
in 1643 caused a Dissertatio de literarum Hebraicarum genuina antiquitate 
to be defended, whereupon Cappel responded with a Diatribe de veris et 
antiquis Ebraeorum litteris (1645). In a Tractatus de punctorum vocalium 
et accentuum in libris Veteris Testamenti Hebraicis origine, antiquitate et 
authoritate (1648) Buxtorf then attacked Cappel’s Arcanum punctationis 
of 1624, which roused Cappel to pen a defense statement, Vindiciae arcani 
punctationis.?® To Cappel’s publication Critica sacra in 1650 Buxtorf again 
set out to defend the orthodox doctrine of Scripture with his Anticritica 
seu vindiciae veritatis Hebraicae (1653). 

Contrary to Cappel’s theses, from today’s point of view, the theology of 
Moyse Amyraut (1596-1664)?? lacks potency, yet when he introduced the 
so-called "hypothetical universalism" in his Traité de la prédestination in 
1633, it soon became one of the most discussed theological topics of the 
seventeenth century.!?? The doctrine of the Saumur professor, according 
to which salvation was theoretically universal, but de facto particular and 
available to a limited number of people, was debated at several French 
national synods, although it never lead to a condemnation of Amyraut. 
Particularly harsh attacks on Amyraut came from Friedrich Spanheim the 


98 First printed in Louis Cappel, Commentarii et notae criticae in Vetus Testamentum, 
ed. Jacques Cappel (Amsterdam, 1689). 

99 Donald Macleod, * 'Amyraldus redivivus': A Review Article,” in Evangelical Quarterly 
81 (2009): 210-29; Francois Laplanche, Orthodoxy et predication. L'oeuvre d'Amyraut et la 
querelle de la gráce universelle (Paris, 1965); David Sabean, "The Theological Rationalism 
of Moise Amyraut,” Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte 55 (1964), 204-16; Jürgen Moltmann, 
“Prädestination und Heilsgeschichte bei Moyse Amyraut,” Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 
65 (1953/54), 270-303. 

100 See esp. Frans P. van Stam, The Controversy over the Theology of Saumur, 1635-1650. 
Disrupting Debates among the Huguenots in Complicated Circumstances (Amsterdam, 
1988); Brian G. Armstrong, Calvinism and the Amyraut Heresy. Protestant Scholasticism and 
Humanism in Seventeenth-Century France (Madison, Wis., 1969). 
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Elder (1600-49)!0! and Pierre Du Moulin (1568-1658),102 who felt he was 
undermining the resolutions of Dordt, but in Switzerland too, a broad line 
of resistance arose. 

When Amyraut's theology was debated at the French National Synod 
in Alençon in 1637, the Genevan ministers and professors warned the 
synod in a writ against innovations that concerned the main issues of the 
Reformed doctrine and endangered its substance.!0® When the expected 
condemnation failed to materialize and when the Synod of Charenton 
1645/46 did not take the desired measures, the Swiss churches decided 
to issue a warning letter to the ministers of Paris-Charenton. The reply 
to this appeal of 21 May 1646 emerged on 20 August and bore the signa- 
tures of, among others, Jean Mestrezat (1592-1657), Charles Drelincourt 
(1595-1669), and Jean Daillé (1594-1670), who were in parts quite close 
to, or at least not in conflict with Amyraut.!0* They denied that the quar- 
rel attacked the foundation of faith; rather that it was a dispute about 
the method by which the commonly believed dogma was explained and 
presented. Not convinced by this reply, the Swiss ministers once more 
urged their brothers in Charenton on 11 March 1647 to persevere with the 
resolutions of the Synod of Dordt.!95 The ministers of Charenton felt mis- 
understood, as can be seen from their answer of July 1647 and from a sepa- 
rate epistle by Louis Cappel to Johann Rudolf Stucki.!06 As a reaction to 
the letters from the Swiss churches, Amyraut felt the need to apologize in 
the form of a handwritten Apologeticus Mosis Amyraldi addressed to the 
Zurich antistes Johann Jakob Irminger.!?? Amyraut never received a reply, 
because Theodor Zwinger was of the opinion that one ought—if at all— 
only reply in the most general manner, so as not to offer "the quarrelsome, 
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Molin, Esclaircissement des controverses salmuriennes (Leiden, 1648); Du Molin, De Mosis 
Amyraldi adversus Fridericum Spanhemium libro iudicium (Rotterdam, 1649). Schweizer, 
Centraldogmen, 2:322-36. 
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self-satisfied, and restless being means to continue the quarrel.”!08 In the 
same year, 1647, Zurich banned its students from visiting the Academy of 
Saumur, and in January 1648 Schaffhausen demanded that further mea- 
sures were to be taken to prevent trips to Saumur.!09 

Apart from the incitements emanating from Saumur, the influence 
of the philosophy of René Descartes (1596-1650) and the theology of 
Johannes Cocceius (1603-69) also provoked resistance. Unlike objections 
to Cappel and Amyraut, no major front formed itself against either Des- 
cartes or Cocceius, since individual professors were quite open-minded 
regarding Cartesianism and Cocceianism. In Bern, Johann Heinrich Hum- 
mel sharply attacked David Wyss for his Cartesian teaching. In Zurich, 
Johann Heinrich Schweizer (1646-1705) as well as Heidegger and Johannes 
Lavater (1624—95)!!? displayed Cartesian sympathies, which earned them 
harsh criticism from the town ministers Peter Füssli (1632-84)!!! and Hans 
Jakob Gessner (1639—1704).!? The antistes Johann Kaspar Waser and the 
professor of theology Johannes Müller (1629-84)!? also proved themselves 
to be strict custodians of orthodoxy. In Geneva, the way was paved for 
Cartesianism by the professor of philosophy Jean-Robert Chouet (1642- 
1731) and by Louis Tronchin," much to the displeasure of Francis Tur- 
retin. While Lukas Gernler in Basel regarded the philosophy of Descartes 
with a critical eye, he nevertheless entertained an amicable exchange of 
letters with the Cartesian Frans Burman (1628-1679).!!6 Cocceius's federal 
theology found a keen receptor in Johann Heinrich Heidegger.” 
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Conformity as a Maxim 


Alongside their efforts to protect their own orthodoxy by fending off 
external theological innovations, the clergy together with the authorities 
watched carefully over the righteousness within their own territory and 
acted rigorously against any form of divergence, which may be illustrated 
by a few examples from Zurich. 

The minister Michael Zingg (1599-1676), who was also professor of 
mathematics, became caught up in the wheels of justice in 1659 because 
he presumed that God’s mercy was universal, and that man was at liberty 
to reject this mercy. A dreary process ensued, leading to his house being 
searched and his writings being confiscated, to his exclusion from the 
ministry and finally to his flight."8 The physician Hans Jakob Ammann 
(1586-1658) could only escape his punishment in 1634 for believing the 
body of Christ to originate from heaven and not from Mary by promising 
never to speak of it again.!? In 1658, the renowned general and diplo- 
mat Hans Rudolf Werdmüller (1614-77) had to defend himself against the 
accusation that he was “an atheist, a blasphemer of God, who either does 
not understand his religion or perhaps does not have any religion at all.”!20 
Johannes Hochholzer (1618-95), vicar in Rickenbach, was exposed to the 
zeal of the defenders of orthodoxy in all its ferocity. In 1690, at the age of 
seventy-two, he was suspected of Socinianism and removed from his post. 
In vain Hochholzer pointed out that he had served the church of Zurich 
for fifty-two years, nor did the fact that his family counted thirty heads 
and his health was rather fragile soften the sentence.!?! 


John Durie’s Efforts towards Protestant Unity 


In the middle of the century, the Swiss churches were continually occu- 
pied by the relentless, though frequently disappointed, efforts by John 
Durie (1596-1680) to spur on a unification of the Protestant confessions.!?? 
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Durie’s first contact with the Swiss theologians is dated in the year 1633, 
when he met Johann Jakob Breitinger in Heilbronn, and then he sent his 
unifying suggestions to Basel. In 1654 and 1655 Durie spent thirteen months 
in Switzerland, where he solicited his petition intensely. On 12 June 1654, 
following a visit to Zurich, he appealed to the diet of the Reformed cities 
in Aarau and was assured that his petition would be assessed. Durie then 
successively visited Bern, Basel, Schaffhausen, and the west of Switzerland, 
before he once more addressed the diet on 25 February 1655, and he was 
finally handed a Iudicium communis, a statement by the Reformed cities. 
It soon became apparent that the Swiss churches were little inclined to 
follow their friendly words with concrete actions, in particular the church 
of Basel with Buxtorf the Younger and Gernler proved very critical. When 
Durie came to Switzerland again in 1662 and tried to revive the negotia- 
tions, Basel turned its back on him and refused further discussions. A third 
attempt in 1666 also failed, and in his letters Gernler no longer tried to 
hide his contempt for Durie: “Multa aguntur sub schemate pietatis, quae 
carnis ambitionem sapiunt."23 Thus Durie’s great hopes that the Swiss 
churches would support him in his unification projects were thwarted: 
the Swiss theologians were more concerned with defending and securing 
their confession than with dismantling the confessional barriers, as the 
following section shows. 


THE FORMULA CONSENSUS ECCLESIARUM HELVETICARUM (1675) 


Emergence 


Because of their historically induced close connection with French Pro- 
testantism, the Genevan church watched the discourse with the theo- 
logy of Saumur's academy very carefully and tried to clamp down on 
any influence.7^ Thus when the professor of theology Alexander Morus 
(1616-70) became a suspect of Amyraldism in 1649, he had to sign five 
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articles which were clearly poised against Amyraut and De la Place.!25 In 
1669 it became every ministerial candidate's duty to sign these articles.!26 
Alas, such preventive measures could not stave off the cracks appearing 
in the Genevan Academy, a bastion of Reformed Orthodoxy. Both Philipp 
Mestrezat, who was appointed in 1649, and Louis Tronchin, appointed 
in 1661, proved tolerant towards the Saumurian theology and obstructed 
the tendency to bind the ministerial and theological communities into an 
ever more tightly drawn confession. The other Reformed Swiss churches 
observed the development in Geneva with growing concern, warned 
Geneva against the dangers of a schism, and tried their best to support 
the position of Francis Turretin.12” 

To Turretin himself, the situation seemed to call for a new formula of 
consensus in order to safeguard the pure doctrine: just as once Calvin and 
Bullinger had reached an agreement in the Consensus Tigurinus to the 
great benefit of the church, so now a new formula of consensus was to be 
placed over the budding quarrels. The Genevan professor of Hebrew, 
Antoine Léger (1596-1661),!29 had expressed the same idea.!?° In the 
autumn of 1671, the plans turned to action when Gernler and Peter Weren- 
fels (16271703)?! drafted such a proposal, and an intense correspondence 
about the purpose and content of such a formula developed between the 
leading Swiss theologians. The diet of 1 July 1674 finally ordered the min- 
isters of the four Reformed towns to come to work together on a formula 
as a defense against the Salmurianism rampant in Geneva. The leading 
role in the drawing up was taken on—though reluctantly—by Zurich's 
Heidegger, who had access to various earlier drafts and who coordinated 
the negotiations about the exact wording. After this thorough process of 
consultations and deliberations, the Helvetian consensus formula was 
endorsed by Basel on 3 March 1675, by Zurich on 13 March, and then also 
by Bern and Schaffhausen, and finally declared a confession by the diet 
in June 1675. 
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Content 


The Formula of Consensus of the Swiss Reformed Churches regarding the 
doctrine of universal grace and other topics is divided into an introduction 
and a total of twenty-six canons.!?? Its dominant character is—in keep- 
ing with its origin—the rejection of the Saumur theology, which has on 
occasion led to it’s being referred to as the Formula Anti-Salmuriensis or a 
Formula Anti-Amyraldensis.!33 

Canons ı to 3 adhere to the divine inspiration of the Hebrew original 
text and oppose Cappel’s critical approach, who therewith “jeopardizes 
the foundation of our belief£"?* Double predestination is taught with 
explicit rejection of the opinion (Amyraut’s) that Christ was destined as 
mediator for all human beings.!?° Also aimed against Amyraut are the 
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canons 7-9 on the Foedus operum, 13-16 on the particularity of grace,!3® 
17-20 on the particularity of the call to faith,!?” and 22-25 on God's cov- 
enant with man.!38 

Besides Cappel and Amyraut, the third party in the alliance of leading 
Saumur theologians, Josué de la Place, was also berated because of his 
denial of the imputation of Adam's sin unto all human beings.!?? 

Canons 2-22 refer to John Cameron, "^? Amyraut's tutor, denouncing 
his doctrine that man's ineptitude to believe was a moral rather than a 
naturally physical failure.!^! 
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Assessment 


The Formula Consensus epitomizes the most obvious contribution of 
the Swiss churches and theologians to the history of Reformed Ortho- 
doxy. Barely made public, the Formula was severely criticized from all 
possible sides, and even later historical documentation regarded it as an 
anachronistic monument of a paralyzed backward-looking theology, no 
longer able to cope with the challenges of the times. 

Indeed, the area as well as the length of time in which the declaration 
might have been effectual remained fairly limited. The Formula, with its 
intention to not only safeguard righteous belief but to preserve it with 
complicated definitions elevated to the ranks of a confession, marked the 
peak of Reformed Orthodoxy in Switzerland as much as the beginning of 
its decline. While it had been the chosen means to put a stop to develop- 
ments, it could at best only slow them. 

It would be unfair, however, to draw an altogether negative image of 
the Formula Consensus, and to dismiss its authors simply as representa- 
tives of a radical overzealous “hyper-orthodoxy.” Alexander Schweizer had 
pointed out that the finally enforced version of the Formula Consensus 
should be seen as a “victory of the milder direction over the orthodox 
fanatics."4^? On the one hand, the wording’s being rather mild compared 
to the customs of the time may surprise us: unlike earlier confessions, this 
one does not indulge in absolute damnations, nor does it actually name 
the authors of the undesirable doctrines. On the other hand, Heidegger, 
Gernler, Turretin, and the other contributors managed to assert themselves 
successfully against the much-farther-reaching demands of the faction 
described by Alexander Schweizer as “zealots,” which was led by, among 
others, Johannes Miiller and Kaspar Waser, who not only wanted to see 
the Saumur theology condemned but also explicitly Descartes, Cocceius, 
Jakob Alting (1618-79), and others. Set against this backdrop, one must 


man does not receive the things of the Spirit of God for they are foolishness unto him: nei- 
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agree with the verdict of Max Geiger who interpreted the Formula Con- 
sensus as a “victory of a moderate yet conscious orthodoxy.”!*3 


LATE ORTHODOXY (1675-1725) 


The Application ofthe Formula Consensus 


In order to prevent further discussions, the Formula Consensus was not 
printed in 1675, but handwritten copies were distributed to the Reformed 
churches, instead. It did not take long before criticism arose abroad, and 
there also was some resistance within the confederation.^* When the 
electoral prince Friedrich Wilhelm of Brandenburg wrote to the Reformed 
towns of Switzerland in February 1686, requiring them to abandon the 
formula, which in his opinion incited discord, Peter Werenfels, Gernler’s 
successor as antistes in Basel since 1675, withdrew the obligation from the 
confession in Basel only after eleven years. In Geneva, Tronchin’s follow- 
ers managed to hang on until 1679. But in 1706 the Compagnie des pasteurs 
decided not to waive the obligation of candidates of theology to sign the 
formula.!# In the same year long-drawn-out discussions about the com- 
mitment to the Formula Consensus arose also in Vaud, which was under 
Berne's rule at the time. In a Mémoire of Gabriel Bergier (1659-1736)!*6 
commissioned by the Academy of Lausanne in 1717, the release from the 
commitment to the Formula Consensus was demanded and justified, in 
particular, its incompatibility with the Second Helvetic Confession. The 
Council of Berne was not to be swayed, however, and insisted on an oblig- 
atory signature.!# 

The most concentrated pressure from abroad hit the two towns Bern 
and Zurich in the spring of 1722, when they received in short succession 
a reprimand from King Friedrich Wilhelm I of Prussia, King George I of 
England, and from the Corpus Evangelicorum regretting the existence of 
such a formula obstructing unification and desiring its abolition for the 
sake of European Protestantism.!*® After extensive negotiations as to an 
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adequate response, the towns emphasized the necessity of the formula, 
because revocation would inevitably open the doors to alien hypotheses, 
causing unrest. Both kings were not so easily appeased, however, and they 
repeated their demand for the complete abolition of the formula, this time 
in a more severe tone, whereupon the Reformed towns replied that some 
places had abandoned the commitment some time ago, that nobody was 
intent on forcing the articles of faith upon anybody, and that one was will- 
ing to relinquish the formula if a Protestant union came into being. 

The intervention of the foreign monarchs prompted Zurich’s Profes- 
sor Johann Jakob Hottinger (1652-1735)!*? to write down the history of 
the controversial Formula Consensus,5? accompanied by a separately 
printed apology.'°! In the confederate Reformed towns the erosive process 
continued: Appenzell Ausserrhoden abolished the formula, and Schaff- 
hausen reported in connection with the negotiations around the reply to 
the foreign writs that they had ceased to use the formula for some time. 
Graubünden on the other hand was determined to keep it.!5? 

Among the confederate theologians, the gap, which had become per- 
ceivable during the creation of the Formula Consensus, deepened dur- 
ing the era of Late Orthodoxy. Scholars with liberal teachings—such as 
Johann Kaspar and Johann Heinrich Schweizer in Zurich, Johann Rudolf 
Wettstein in Basel, or Tronchin and Mestrezat in Geneva—had to with- 
stand persistent hostilities. Johann Heinrich Schweizer—sick of the end- 
less polemics and numerous censure proceedings— eventually chose to 
follow a call from the electoral prince Johann Wilhelm of Pfalz-Neuburg 
to Heidelberg. 


The Beginnings of Pietism and the “Reasonable Orthodoxy” 


Early signs of a new era came towards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in the form of the first Pietistic movements, sometimes among young 
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receptae et servatae historia... Kurtze, doch gründliche und wahrhafftige historische Erze- 
hlung des Ursprungs, Errichtung und Beybehaltung der Formula Consensus in den Schweit- 
zerischen Kirchen... (s.l., 1723). 

1351 Verthüdigete Formula Consensus Ecclesiarum Helveticarum Reformatarum. Durch 
ausführliche Vorstellung, dasz die in besagter Formula von dem ewigen Rathschlusz, von der 
Gnad Gottes etc. enthaltene Lehr-Sätze in denen Eydgenöszis[chen] Kirchen... bis auf gegen- 
wärtige Zeiten beybehalten worden. Samt schriftmässiger Untersuchung der Wichtigkeit diser 
Lehr-Sátzen. . . (s.l., 1723). 

152 Schweizer, Centraldogmen, 2:698, 741. 
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theologians, which provoked countermeasures from the established 
churches and the authorities.5? These measures were particularly aimed 
against those ministers and candidates, and they were reprimanded at 
best, but sometimes dismissed or sent from the school. The repression 
was accompanied by mandates and corresponding publicity from the 
orthodox theologians.!54 

The link to the rising Enlightenment was formed by a group of theo- 
logians, for which the term “reasonable orthodoxy” or French “orthodoxy 
libérale” has become established in research. How far these “transitional 
manifestations” can be considered part of Reformed Orthodoxy is debat- 
able. Undisputed, however, are the names of the main exponents of this 
trend, the so-called Helvetian triumvirate of reasonable orthodoxy, with 
Samuel Werenfels, Jean-Frédéric Ostervald, and Jean Alphonse Turretin. 

Samuel Werenfels (1657-1740)!°° was the son of Basel's antistes Peter, 
under whose rule the obligation of the Formula Consensus in Basel was 
discontinued. Following his studies in Basel, Zurich, Bern, Lausanne, and 
Geneva and a journey through Germany and the Netherlands, he eventu- 
ally became professor for controversial theology in Basel in 1696. He took 
over the chair of Old Testament in 1703, and of the New Testament in 171. 
Jean-Frédéric Ostervald (1663—1747)/56 studied in Zurich 1676-77 under 
Johann Heinrich Ott (1617-82),57 then in Saumur, La Rochelle, Orléans, 
Paris, and Grenoble. He was Louis Tronchin's student in Geneva. Eventu- 
ally, Ostervald returned to his native Neuchátel where he was ordained 


153 Pfister, Kirchengeschichte der Schweiz, 2:607-25; Wilhelm Hadorn, Geschichte des 
Pietismus in den schweizerischen reformierten Kirchen (Constance, [1901]), 37-253; Paul 
Wernle, Der schweizerische Protestantismus im XVIII. Jahrhundert (Tubingen, 1923), 1121- 
39; Rudolf Dellsperger, Die Anfünge des Pietismus in Bern. Quellenstudien (Góttingen, 1984); 
J. Jürgen Seidel, Die Anfänge des Pietismus in Graubünden (Zurich, 2001); Kaspar Bütikofer, 
Der frühe Zürcher Pietismus (1689-1721). Der soziale Hintergrund und die Denk- und Lebens- 
welten im Spiegel der Bibliothek Johann Heinrich Lochers (1648-1718) (Göttingen, 2009). 

154 See, e.g., Johann Jakob Hottinger, Versuchungs-Stand über die Evangelische Kirch 
durch neue selbstlauffende Propheten. Oder, kurze und wahrhafte Erzehlung, was sint anno 
1689 bis 1717 in Zürich wegen des übelgenenneten Pietismi verhandlet worden...(Zurich, 
1717). 

155 Camilla Hermanin, Samuel Werenfels. Il dibattito sulla liberta di coscienza a Basilea 
agli inizi del Settecento (Florence, 2003); Pfister, Kirchengeschichte der Schweiz, 2:627; Karl 
Barth, “Samuel Werenfels (1657-1740) und die Theologie seiner Zeit,” Evangelische Theolo- 
gie 3 (1936): 180-204; Schweizer, Centraldogmen, 2:776-784. 

156 Pierre Barthel, Jean-Frédéric Ostervald l’Europeen 1662-1747. Novateur neuchätelois 
(Geneva, 2001); Pfister, Kirchengeschichte der Schweiz, 2:628-39; Jean Jacques von Allmen, 
L'Église et ses fonctions d’apres Jean-Frederic Ostervald. Le probleme de la théologie pratique 
au début du XVIII" siècle (Neuchatel, 1947); Schweizer, Centraldogmen, 2:759-76. 

157 Zürcher Pfarrerbuch, 463, no. 4. 
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and worked as principal minister from 1699 until he died. Jean Alphonse 
Turretin (1671-1737),°8 son of the famous Francis, also studied under 
Tronchin, and later, in Leiden under Friedrich Spanheim the Younger 
(1632-1701).1°9 Before he returned to Geneva he traveled through France 
and England and came into contact with personages such as Isaac New- 
ton, Jacques-Bénigne Bossuet, Jean Mabillon, and Nicolas Malebranche. 
In 1697 he took up the newly erected Chair for Church History, before 
he switched to the Chair of Dogmatics and gradually became the leading 
theologian in his hometown. 

The three scholars maintained a close contact and advocated their con- 
siderations on the basis of shared convictions. United, they rejected the 
Formula Consensus.!6 This because of an irenical ethos receptive to the 
idea of a pan-protestant union.!€! In a Cloud of Witnesses Turretin col- 
lected earlier statements of irenical thinking and preceded this anthology 
with an investigation into the fundamental articles as the indispensable 
foundation of the Christian religion.!6? Werenfels also dedicated a paper 
to this subject.!63 The criticism of traditional theology becomes clear 
in Werenfels's writing On the Logomachy of the Savants,!% in which he 
brushes aside the theological quarrels of his time as empty verbal bartering. 


158 Maria-Cristina Pitassi, Inventaire critique de la correspondence de Jean-Alphonse Tur- 
rettini, 6 vols. (Paris, 2009); Klauber, Between Reformed Scholasticism and Pan-Protestant- 
ism; Maria-Cristina Pitassi, "D'une parole à l'autre. Les sermons du théologien genevois 
Jean-Alphonse Turrettini (1671-1737),” Aste 10 (1993): 71-93; Pfister, Kirchengeschichte der 
Schweiz, 2:630-31; Wernle, Der schweizerische Protestantismus, 2:494-96; Eugene de Bude, 
Vie de Jean-Alphonse Turrettini, théologien genevois 1671-1737 (Lausanne, 1880); Schweizer, 
Centraldogmen, 2:784-90. 

159 BBKL (Herzberg, 1995), 10:885-87. 

160 Martin I. Klauber, “Jean-Alphonse Turrettini and the Abrogation of the Formula 
Consensus in Geneva,” Westminster Theological Journal 53 (1991): 325-38; Klauber, Between 
Reformed Scholasticism and Pan-Protestantism, 142-64. 

161 Rudolf Dellsperger, “Der Beitrag der ‘vernünftigen Orthodoxie’ zur innerprotestan- 
tischen Ökumene: Samuel Werenfels, Jean-Frederic Ostervald und Jean-Alphonse Tur- 
retin als Unionstheologen,” in Union, Konversion, Toleranz. Dimensionen der Annäherung 
zwischen den christlichen Konfessionen im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert, ed. Heinz Duchard and 
Gerhard May (Mainz, 2000), 289-300; Klauber, Between Reformed Scholasticism and Pan- 
Protestantism, 165-87; Martin I. Klauber, “The Drive Toward Protestant Union in Early 
Eighteenth-Century Geneva: Jean-Alphonse Turretin on the ‘Fundamental Articles’ of the 
Faith,” Church History 61, no. 3 (1992): 334-49; Max Geiger, “Die Unionsbestrebungen der 
schweizerischen reformierten Theologie unter der Führung des helvetischen Triumvi- 
rates,” Theologische Zeitschrift 9 (1953): 17-36. 

162 Nubes testium pro moderato et pacifico de rebus theologicis iudicio et instituenda inter 
Protestantes concordia. Praemissa est brevis et pacifica de articulis fundamentalibus disquisi- 
tio, qua ad Protestantium pacem mutuamque tolerantiam via sternitur (Geneva, 1719). 

163 Sermons sur des vérités importantes de la religion. Auxquels on ajoute des considéra- 
tions sur la réunion des protestans (Amsterdam, 1716). 

19^ Dissertatio de logomachiis eruditorum (Amsterdam, 1702). 
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A similar intention is revealed in his Oration on the True and False Fervent- 
ness of the Theologians,'®> while Ostervald went out to seek the Reasons for 
Today's Vitiation in the Church.!68 Instead, an emphasis on ethics!6” and 
piety are found in the reasonable orthodoxy along with concerns about 
tuition and pastoral education.!68 In these circles reason was rated highly 
and an affinity towards a natural theology is evident;l6? nevertheless, they 
distanced themselves clearly from an extreme rationalism.!”° 


The End of Reformed Orthodoxy in Switzerland 


With the increasing erosion of the dominion of the Formula Consensus, 
the beginnings of Pietism and the shift towards early enlightened think- 
ing represented by the exponents of a “reasonable orthodoxy,” the crucial 
elements are poised to herald the end of the Reformed orthodox era in 
Switzerland. Of course epochs, or the attitudes and moods which domi- 
nate them, rarely change overnight, but two incidents in Geneva may well 
be cited as symbols of an epochal threshold. 

One of these is the demise of Bénédict Pictet (b. 1655)! in Geneva, who 
has on occasion been referred to as the "last Reformed-orthodox theolo- 
gian" of the Genevan Academy.!” In 1687 Pictet became his uncle Francis 
Turretin's successor, while remaining in pastoral service for the rest of his 
life. He became renowned for his prayer collections, edificatory writings 
and hymns, and for his comprehensive dogmatics of Christian theology. 


165 Oratio de vero et falso theologorum zelo (Tubingen, 1722). 

166 Traité des sources de la corruption, qui regne aujourd'huy parmi les chrestiens 
(Amsterdam, 1700). 

167 See Jean-Frederic Ostervald, Ethicae christianae compendium (London, 1727). 

168 See Jean-Frederic Ostervald, Catechisme ou instruction dans la religion chrestienne 
(Geneva, 1702); Ostervald, De l'exercice du ministére sacré (Amsterdam, 1737); Ostervald, 
Compendium theologiae christianae (Basel, 1739). 

169 Martin I. Klauber, “Jean-Alphonse Turretin (1671-1737) on Natural Theology: The Tri- 
umph of Reason over Revelation at the Academy of Geneva," Scottish Journal of Theology 
47 (1994): 301-25; Klauber, Between Reformed Scholasticism and Pan-Protestantism, 62-103; 
Michael Heyd, "Un role nouveau pour la science. Jean-Alphonse Turretin et les débuts de 
la théologie naturelle a Genève,” Revue de théologie et philosophie 112 (1982): 25-42. 

170 Maria-Cristina Pitassi, "Un ms. genevois du XVIII? siècle. La ‘Réfutation du systeme 
de Spinosa par mr. Turrettini,’” Nederlandsch Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis 68 (1988): 
180-212. 

171 Martin I. Klauber, “Reformed Orthodoxy in Transition: Bénédict Pictet (1655-1724) 
and Enlightened Orthodoxy in Post-Reformation Geneva,” in Later Calvinism. International 
Perspectives, ed. W. Fred Graham (Kirksville, MO, 1994), 92-113; Eugene de Bude, Vie de 
Benedict Pictet, theologien genevois 1655-1724 (Lausanne, 1874); Heppe, Dogmatik, 91-93. 

172 See BBKL (Herzberg, 1994), 7:582. 
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His ethic was followed first by a Latin, then a French dogmatics.!73 These 
works were a great success, as manifested by the numerous reprints and 
translations, and made Pictet into an author read all across Europe. Pictet 
stood between orthodoxy and “reasonable orthodoxy,” as it were, between 
his tutor and uncle Francis and his colleague Jean-Alphonse Turretin.!7* 
He opposed syncretistic tendencies,!”> yet was nevertheless convinced by 
the equivalence of the Protestant confessions in the fundamental articles!”6 
and in this agreed completely with Jean-Alphonse Turretin.!”” However, 
they did not see eye to eye regarding the controversial question about the 
abolition of the Formula Consensus in 1706. Although Pictet expressed 
himself clearly against the scholastic method and the use of Aristotelian 
termini in theological discourse, he wanted to retain the Formula Con- 
sensus, which was generally regarded as a typical example of just such a 
theology, in order to fend off heterodoxy. He was defeated in this matter 
by most of the Genevan ministers under the leadership of the younger 
Turretin. 

Pictet did not witness the fall of another bastion: Just one year after 
his death the Compagnie des pasteurs decided to commit the future min- 
isters to the following conventions: “You promise to keep the doctrines 
of the holy prophets and Apostles as they are contained in the books of 
the Old and New Testament, whose doctrine we have summarized in our 
catechism.”!78 Not a word about the Formula Consensus or the resolu- 
tions of Dordt. The Canons of the Synod of Dordt, which had defined 
Reformed orthodox theology for a century, had collapsed. The following 
generations of theologians sought in the changed context of the eigh- 
teenth century new ways and means with which to meet the challenges 
of their time. 


7/3 Respectively, La morale chrétienne ou l'art de bien vivre (Geneva, 1692-96); Theologia 
christiana ex puris s.s. literarum fontibus hausta (Geneva, 1696); and La Théologie chré- 
tienne et la science du salut ou l'exposition des véritez que Dieu a revelées aux hommes dans 
la Sainte Ecriture (Amsterdam, 1702). 

77^ See also Martin I. Klauber, “Family Loyalty and Theological Transition in Post- 
Reformation Geneva: The Case of Bénédict Pictet (1655-1724),” Fides et Historia (1992/1): 
54—67. 

175 Traité contre l'indifference des religions (Amsterdam, 1692). 

176 De consensu ac dissensu inter Reformatos et Augustanae confessionis fratres ( Amster- 
dam, 1697). 

177 See Klauber, “Reformed Orthodoxy in Transition,” 104-8. 

178 Klauber, Between Reformed Scholasticism and Pan-Protestantism, 148. 


REFORMED PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE 


Tobias Sarx 


Reformed Protestantism in France has always been a minority religion. 
Several wars of religion during the sixteenth century, the severe persecu- 
tion under the reign of Louis XIV, and other traumatic experiences have 
had a sustainable impact on the work of Reformed theologians in France. 
Compared to Reformed Orthodoxy abroad, the long-lasting suppression of 
the Reformed faith spawned different topics, even as the French Protes- 
tant pastors and theologians tried to connect to international theological 
debates. 

Modern scholarship has focused mainly on the course of events. Many 
studies can be found on the lives and fates of Protestant believers in 
France from the sixteenth until the eighteenth century,! but there is a 
dearth of studies about the progress of doctrinal teaching within French 
Protestantism. Several works focus on single doctrinal conflicts or on 
single French theologians, but it is regrettable that there are still many 
gaps in research, especially concerning the Protestant academies. The 
recent studies of Jean-Paul Pittion and Karin Maag are useful to get an 
overview of the development of Huguenot higher education,? but there 
is little information on the theological debates that took place at these 
important institutions.? 


1 See for instance Denis Crouzet, La genèse de la Réforme française 1520-1562 (Paris, 
1997); Didier Boisson and Hugues Daussy, Les protestants dans la France modern (Paris, 
2006); Mark Greengrass, The French Reformation (Oxford, 1987); Robert M. Kingdon, 
Geneva and the Consolidation of the French Protestant Movement 1564-1572 (Geneva, 1967); 
Mack P. Holt, The French Wars of Religion (Cambridge, 2005); Philip Benedict, The Faith 
and Fortunes of France’s Huguenots (Aldershot, 2001); Strayer, Huguenots and Camisards as 
Aliens in France 1598-1789 (Lewiston, 2001). 

2 Jean-Paul Pittion, “Les académies réformées de l'Édit de Nantes à la Révocation,” in 
La Révocation de l'Édit de Nantes et le protestantisme francais en 1685, ed. Roger Zuber and 
Laurent Theis (Paris, 1986), 187-207; Karin Maag, “The Huguenot Academies,” in Society 
and Culture in the Huguenot World, 1559-1685, ed. Raymond A. Mentzer and Andrew Spicer 
(Cambridge, 2002), 139-56. The most useful general work about the Protestant academies 
still remains Pierre-Daniel Bourchenin, Etude sur les Académies Protestantes en France au 
XVI* et au XVII* siecle (Paris, 1882). For more literature see Simonne Guenée, Bibliographie 
de l'histoire des universities frangasis (Paris, 1978). 

3 In the four volumes of Muller, PRRD, mention is made of several debates that took 
place at French Protestant academies; however, his focus is not France but the develop- 
ment of Reformed dogmatics throughout Europe. 
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The main sources for research into the theological development of 
French Protestantism are the records of the national synods* and the 
published books of French theologians who influenced Reformed Protes- 
tantism significantly. Unfortunately, archival material has not been made 
wholly accessible. Topics like the evolutionary history ofthe Confession de 
foy or the life and work of Moyse Amyraut have been well researched,? but 
there is still much work to do until a solid description of the development 
of French Reformed theology is possible. The following paragraphs will 
give an overview of the current state of research. 


CONFESSIO GALLICANA (1559) 


The era of Reformed Orthodoxy in France begins with the year 1559. A 
time of consolidation came to an end, in which divergent groups had 
sought for a commonly accepted doctrinal and disciplinary foundation. 
The French Protestant Church had started as a humanistic movement 
in the second decade of the sixteenth century. Even if the Sorbonne had 
condemned the writings of Reformers like Jacques Lefévre d’Etaples 
and Martin Luther as heretical in 1521, King Francis I did not agree to 
the forceful persecution of this movement, often called évangélisme,® 
because his sister was involved in it. After the Affair of the Placards the 
climate changed swiftly and radically for religious reformers in 1534.” Sev- 
eral groups disappeared because of severe persecution; others looked for 
a solid structure to survive. The refugee churches in London under John a 
Lasco and in Strasbourg under the general direction of Martin Bucer gave 


^ Jean Aymon, Actes ecclesiastiques et civils de tous les synodes nationaux des Eglises 
réformées de France (The Hague, 1710). An English translation of national syods is in John 
Quick, Synodicon in Gallia reformata (London, 1692). 

5 Hannelore Jahr, Studien zur Überlieferungsgeschichte der Confession de foi von 1559 
(Paris, 1872); Roger Nicole, Moyse Amyraut. A Bibliography (New York, 1981); Brian G. Arm- 
strong, Calvinism and the Amyraut Heresy (Madison, 1969). 

$ Pierre Imbart de la Tour, Les origins de la réforme (Paris, 1905-35), 552-53. Since 1520, 
the writings of Martin Luther were read in an increasing number of these groups, but 
books of Reformers like Jacques Lefevre d'Étaples and Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam 
were also held in high esteem. Boisson and Daussy, Les protestants, 15-29; Crouzet, La 
genése. 

7 One night in October 1534, some anti-Catholic posters were distributed or posted on 
walls in Paris and several other cities. One appeared even in front of the king's own bed- 
chamber. Crouzet, La genése, 216-39; Mack P. Holt, French Wars of Religion (Cambridge, 
2005), 15-21; Glenn S. Sunshine, Reforming French Protestantism (Kirksville, Mo., 2003), 
14-16. 
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examples for Protestant groups in France to institutionalize their congre- 
gations. In the late 1540s and early 1550s John Calvin and the Genevan 
church gained more and more influence within French Protestantism: 
The French translation of Calvin’s Institutio Christianae Religionis became 
widely accepted, and an increasing number of congregations adopted 
the liturgy of the Genevan church.’ However, conflicts about basic theo- 
logical issues occurred within the churches. In 1558 Antoine de la Roche 
Chandieu, pastor of the Protestant church at Paris, was called to an assem- 
bly in Poitiers to mediate a dispute concerning the doctrine of predes- 
tination. The assembly asked Chandieu to convoke a national synod to 
meet the need of a uniform confession of faith and of generally accepted 
articles for church discipline. With the approval of the Confession de foy 
and the Discipline ecclésiastique at the following national synod in 1559 the 
French Protestant church got a doctrinal foundation as a guide for decid- 
ing whether a teaching is orthodox or heterodox.? 

The draft of the confession had been written in Geneva.!? Some changes 
were made and afterwards the synod accepted this document without a 
dissenting vote. Since the so-called Confessio Gallicana became the indis- 
putable doctrinal foundation of the French church, it is necessary to have 
a short look at the theological profile and the changes being made. 

The confession is structured in the following way: 


1. Doctrine of God and of the Holy Scripture (chapters 1-6) 
2. Creation and Providence (chapters 7-8) 


8 Sunshine, Reforming French Protestantis, 3-5, 20—21; Greengrass, French Reformation, 
29-32. 

9 Even if the synod was not representative of the entire country the later national syn- 
ods clearly accepted the work of the 1559 Paris synod and ratified its decisions. Sunshine, 
Reforming French Protestantism, 24-31, Crouzet, La genèse, 464-466; Armstrong, Calvinism 
and the Amyraut Heresy, 25-30; Christian Link, “Bekenntnis der zerstreuten Kirchen (1559). 
Einleitung,” in Calvin-Studienausgabe, 4 vols., ed. Eberhard Busch et al. (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 
2002), 4:29-31. 

10 The Parisian pastor Francois de Morel had asked Calvin for help create its own con- 
fession for the French Reformed church. Calvin did not see the need for a new confession, 
but agreed to send a draft, which was brought by three delegates of the Genevan church. 
The Genevan draft depends on a Parisian confession written in 1557. Somehow the Pari- 
sian confession had been sent to Geneva, and Calvin or some other Genevan pastors used 
it as a working paper to create a new draft for the first national synod of the Reformed 
Church in France. At the synod only the Genevan draft was discussed, not the earlier 
Parisian confession. Concerning the authorship ofthe Genevan draft see Jahr, Studien zur 
Überlieferungsgeschichte der Confession de foi, 13-30; Link, “Bekenntnis,” 32-33; Sunshine, 
Reforming French Protestantism, 27; Armstrong, Calvinism and the Amyraut Heresy, 25-30. 
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3. Anthropology (chapters 9-11) 

4. Election (chapter 12) 

5. Christology (chapters 13-16) 

6. Justification (chapters 17-19) 

7. Pneumatology/Sanctification (chapters 20-22) 

8. Law and Gospel (chapter 23) 

9. Prayer (chapter 24) 

10. Ecclesiology (chapters 25-33) 

n. Sacraments (chapters 34-38) 

12. Relation to the Worldly Authorities (chapters 39-40). 


The most obvious difference compared to the Genevan draft is the exten- 
sion of the explanations concerning the doctrine of God and of the Holy 
Scripture. The Genevan version deals with this subject in two articles, the 
Confessio Gallicana extends the discussion to six articles. The descrip- 
tion of the uniqueness of God is the same in both versions, but the deci- 
sions of the early church (two natures of Christ, Trinity) have a much 
more detailed explanation in the French confession. A specification of 
the French confession is the explicit mention of a twofold possibility of 
recognizing God, first through the works of creation, and second, “more 
clearly” through God's word." A convergence with scholastic reasoning 
can be seen within the first six articles. 

Another remarkable characteristic of the Confessio Gallicana is the 
embedding of the doctrine of predestination between anthropology and 
Christology. There is no change of the Genevan draft, but of Calvin’s Insti- 
tutio Christianae Religionis. According to the biblical usage the French 
confession chooses an infralapsarian approach: It first speaks about the 
Creation and the Fall of mankind and, after that, about election. On the 
other hand, the content of article 12 speaks about God’s “conseil éternel et 
immutable.” The tension between the infra- and supralapsarian approach 


1 “Ce Dieu se manifeste tel aux hommes, premièrement par ses oeuvres, tant par la 
création que par la conservation et conduite d'icelles. secondement et clairement, par sa 
parole." Confessio Gallicana, art. 2. For the full text of the confession see Andreas Mühling 
and Peter Opitz, eds., Reformierte Bekenntnisschriften, Band 2/1, (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 2009), 
1-29; Olivier Fatio, ed., Confessions et catechismes de la foi réformée (Geneva, 1986), 11-27; 
English translation in Philip Schaff, ed., The Creeds of Christendom (New York, 1877), 3:356— 
82; Arthur C. Cochrane, ed., Reformed Confessions of the Sixteenth Century (London, 1966), 
137-58; James T. Dennison, ed., Reformed Confessions of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies in English Translation, 2 vols. (Grand Rapids, 2010), 2:140—54. 
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is balanced by a Christological perspective: God’s eternal decree is imbed- 
ded in the story of salvation.!? 

Thirdly, the considerations about the law are not placed within the 
doctrine of justification, but after pneumatology and before ecclesiol- 
ogy. On the one hand the term is explained according to Luther’s scheme 
“promise—fulfillment”; on the other hand, the confession emphasizes 
the consistent importance of the law according to the tertius usus legis! 
Because of the preceding article about the Holy Spirit and sanctifica- 
tion, the French confession makes it clear that the law offers a way to 
an correct lifestyle. The sanctification does not become legalistic, but the 
law leads to sanctification through the Holy Spirit. The following articles 
about ecclesiology and church discipline are supposed to be understood 
in the same way.!* 

The articles about the two sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
have been accepted without any change. The decisions of former conflicts 
have been taken into account: The confession discerns strictly between 
“signs” (elements) and “substance” (Christ himself). Both are interlinked 
by the Holy Spirit. Christ himself is present through his Spirit. 

The division of the 35th article into two separate portions (articles 39 
and 40 of the Confessio Gallicana) does not bear any difference in regard 
to its content. The intention of the modification was probably to show 
the allegiance of the Protestant church to the king, particularly because 
an increasing number of Reformed believers had called for military resis- 
tance because of the continuing persecution. 

The acceptance of the Confessio Gallicana was a milestone in the devel- 
opment of a distinctly French Protestant identity. The national synod of 
La Rochelle confirmed the confession in 1571, and it remained the cen- 
tral point of reference in doctrinal questions throughout the following 
centuries.!6 


12 PaulJacobs, “Das Hugenottische Bekenntnis,” in Evangelische Theologie 19 (1959): 206; 
Link, "Bekenntnis," 33-36; Explication de la Confession de Foi, 67—77. 

13 “Au surplus, il nous faut aider de la Loy et des Prophétes, tant pour reigler nostre vie 
que pour estre confermez aux promesses de l'Evangile" (art. 23). 

14 Jacobs, “Das Hugenottische Bekenntnis,” 207. 

15 Link, “Bekenntnis,” 36. 

16 Synodicon in Gallia reformata, 1:91-93. See also Link, “Bekenntnis,” 29-37; Jacobs, “Das 
Hugenottische Bekenntnis," 203-8; Mehl, Explication, 19-20; Richard Stauffer, "Bréve his- 
toire de la Confession de La Rochelle," Bulletin de la Société de l'histoire du Protestantisme 
Francais 117 (1971): 355-66. 
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The Genevan influence on Reformed theology in France remained during 
the second half of the sixteenth century. Theodore Beza was head of the 
Protestant delegation at the Colloquy of Poissy in 1561 and moderator of 
the important national synod at La Rochelle in 1571. Since most pastors 
were trained in Geneva, they discussed theological issues from a Genevan 
perspective. Because of the continuing persecution of Protestant believ- 
ers it was impossible to establish Reformed academies in France. Nev- 
ertheless, for some topics a distinct theological discussion emerged in 
Reformed France. 


Antoine de la Roche Chandieu, Peter Ramus, and the Quest for an 
Adequate Theological Method 


French academic Protestants rated the increasing use of Aristotelian phi- 
losophy differently. While Antoine de la Roche Chandieu based his theol- 
ogy on the dialectic of the Greek philosopher, Peter Ramus (Pierre de la 
Ramee) had a reserved attitude towards this topic.!” 

Ramus’s methodological new approach and his critics on Aristotelian 
dialectic had major influence on Reformed theology in central and west- 
ern Europe.!® Inspired by ancient rhetoric, Ramus focused his teaching on 


17 Wilhelm H. Neuser, “Dogma und Bekenntnis in der Reformation,” in Handbuch der 
Dogmen- und Theologiegeschichte, 2nd ed. (Göttingen, 1998), 2:311-47, has divided the 
Reformed theologians into Ramists and Aristotelians. This distinction is not accurate, 
because Ramus has included elements of Aristotelian logic in his writings; moreover, 
he called himself an Aristotelian scholar. Christoph Strohm, "Methodology in Discussion 
of ‘Calvin and Calvinism’,” in Calvinus Praeceptor Ecclesiae. Papers of the International Con- 
gress on Calvin Research. Princeton, August 20—25, 2002, ed. Herman J. Selderhuis (Geneva, 
2004), 97-99; Muller, PRRD, 1:368-69. Nevertheless, a polarization took place. Numerous 
European universities forbade Ramus's writings, because his method seemed to contradict 
the favored reception of Aristotelian dialectic. James Veazie Skalnik, Ramus and Reform 
(Kirksville, Mo., 2002), 89-90; Christoph Strohm, “Theologie und Zeitgeist. Beobachtungen 
zum Siegeszug der Methode des Petrus Ramus am Beginn der Moderne," Zeitschrift für 
Kirchengeschichte 110 (1999): 354; Muller, PRRD, 1381-84. 

18 Joseph S. Freedman was right to criticize the term “Ramism,” because the teachings 
of Ramus have been adopted in different ways. Ramus himself enhanced his method con- 
tinuously, and after his death followers and opponents referred to different elements of his 
doctrine. See “Ramus and the Use of Ramus at Heidelberg within the Context of Schools 
and Universities in Central Europe, 1572-1622,” in Späthumanismus und reformierte Kon- 
fession, ed. Christoph Strohm, Joseph S. Freedman, and Herman J. Selderhuis (Tübingen, 
2006), 93-126. Still the significant influence is proven by the fact that about 250 editions 
of Ramus's Dialecticae libri duo were published until the end of the seventeenth century. 
More than 750 times a monograph of Peter Ramus was printed. Strohm, "Theologie und 
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two terms: definitio and divisio. Definitio intends to explain the essence of 
the topic; divisio means that one has to identify and nominate the differ- 
ent parts ofthe whole topic. In his view these two steps should replace the 
complicated syllogistic debate of the Aristotelian scholars.!? 

Speaking about theology Ramus bases his writings on an extensive defi- 
nition of the term theologia. According to humanistic principles Ramus 
defines it as doctrina bene vivendi and divides it into doctrina and disci- 
plina. Doctrina has to be divided again into faith and works of faith. The 
last is composed of obedience and prayer on the one hand, and of the sac- 
raments on the other hand.?? Ramus's definitions and divisions have been 
illustrated in large tables by which the students find the whole content of 
a doctrinal topic on one single page. Many scholars of the late sixteenth 
and seventeenth century have done this to sum up Ramus's—as well as 
their own—teachings. In his theological writings Ramus did not generate 
significant new ideas. His main influence is limited to his methodological 
approach.?! 

Antoine de la Roche Chandieu remained one of the leading Reformed 
theologians in France after 1559. De Verbo Dei scripto adversus humanas tra- 
ditiones was written during his exile, but it was dedicated to the Reformed 
pastors and leaders in France. Contrary to Ramus, Chandieu does not hes- 
itate to use Aristotelian dialectic for his theological approach: 


I beg and implore the most erudite theologians of this age the spearhead 
of evangelical truth, to devote themselves to introduce us to the scholastic 
method, which we may follow and which may be for us and for posterity 
a touchstone [lapsis lydius] to examine the different writings of men pub- 
lished on theological matters.?? 


Chandieu is convinced that he can prove the truth of Protestant theol- 
ogy by using the “true theological and scholastical method" irrefutably.?? 


Zeitgeist, 353-54; Jürgen Moltmann, "Zur Bedeutung des Petrus Ramus für Philosophie 
und Theologie im Calvinismus,” Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 68 (1957): 316-18; Mor- 
dechai Feingold, Joseph S. Freedman, and Wolfgang Rother, eds., The Influence of Petrus 
Ramus. Studies in Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Philosophy and Sciences (Basel, 2001). 

19 Strohm, “Theologie und Zeitgeist,” 352-53. 

?0 Peter Ramus, Commentarius de religione Christiana, libri quatuor (Frankfurt am 
Main, 1576), 6. See also Strohm, "Theologie und Zeitgeist," 360. 

21 Ramus, Commentarius de religione Christiana, libri quatuor, 6. See also Strohm, “The- 
ologie und Zeitgeist," 360. 

22 Antoine de la Roche Chandieu, "De Verbo Dei scripto adversus humanas traditions," 
in Antonii Sadeelis Chandei Nobilissimi Viri Opera Theologica (Geneva, 1620), 12. 

?3 "De vera methodo Theologice simul et Scholastice disputandi," in Antonii Sadeelis 
Chandei Nobilissimi Viri Opera Theologica, 5. 
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Donald Sinnema has pointed out four reasons that motivated Chandieu 
to look for a new scholastic method:?* First, Chandieu identifies a certain 
lack of precision and clarity in common debates, since the essentials of an 
argument become obscured by embellishments. Second, he observed that 
Protestant-Catholic polemics often degenerated to an exchange of insults 
and name calling. Thus, the real issues and arguments were not being 
addressed. Third, the rise of the Jesuit order with its rapid domination of 
university faculties and its disciplined efforts to fight Protestant heresy pre- 
sented a new challenge. In order to disprove Jesuit arguments, Chandieu 
was looking for an appropriate method. Fourth, Chandieu points out that 
many Protestants condemn Aristotelian dialectic because of a misunder- 
standing of Col. 2:8. Paul is not against the right use of logic, but only 
against a misuse of it. The philosophical discipline deserves honor and 
praise.?5 Paul shows in 2 Tim. 3:16 that logic is an essential element both 
to teach the true gospel and to identify heresy so long as the arguments 
are based on the right fundamental principles.26 The mistake of the medi- 
eval scholastic method has not been the use of Aristotelian dialectic, but 
the use of wrong fundamental principles in their teachings. Only the Bible 
offers reliable and irrefutable principles from which the theologians can 
draw right conclusions by using the scholastic method, which includes 
Aristotelian dialectic.?7 

Chandieu does not deny the rhetorical approach that embellishes the 
essential arguments to persuade both educated and uneducated people. 
Concerning theological controversies he prefers the scholastic method for 
being able to discern truth from delusion precisely.?® 

The French Reformed theologians received the use of Aristotelianism 
by Antoine de la Roche Chandieu as well as the new approach of Peter 
Ramus. Chandieu had an advantage because of his eminently respectable 
pastoral position in the Parisian church. He was supported by Theodore 
Beza and the Genevan church, whereas Ramus was isolated at several 
national synods because he assisted Jean Morély in his demands concern- 
ing church discipline. Furthermore, his Zwinglian teaching of ecclesiology 
and of the sacraments provoked opposition of many influential Swiss and 


24 Donald Sinnema, “Antoine de Chandieu's Call for a Scholastic Reformed Theology 
(1580),” in Later Calvinism. International Perspectives, ed. W. Fred Graham, (Kirksville, Mo., 
1994), 166-68. 

25 Chandieu, “De Verbo Dei scripto,” 5-6. 

26 Chandieu, “De Verbo Dei scripto,” 5. 

27 Chandieu, “De Verbo Dei scripto,” 7, 10. 

28 Sinnema, "Antoine Chandieu’s Call,” 179-85, 189. 
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French theologians.?? Nevertheless Ramus’ humanistic approach did not 
disappear, but was used especially in Saumur after the Edict of Nantes 
1598 when protestant academies could be established. 


Ecclesiological Debates 


The intense influence ofthe Genevan church on French Protestantism has 
not been without opposition. The first serious attack against the decision 
to organize the church according to Genevan principles came from Jean 
Morely, who had lived in Geneva himself for several years. In 1562 he pub- 
lished his Traicte de la discipline et police Chrestienne. Robert M. Kingdon 
has pointed out that Morely did not write this book for polemical purpose, 
but he wanted to start a theological debate about church discipline.3° 

Morély's main task was to involve the whole congregation in matters of 
church discipline. In his view the Genevan regularity violates biblical prin- 
ciples, because it limits the authority to the pastors. It has to be refused 
as well as the involvement of the worldly authority for disciplinary mat- 
ters within the church.?! The argument of his opponents, an involvement 
of the whole congregation leads to anarchy and chaos, Morély disproves 
by two considerations: The early Christian church has been organized 
according to this biblical principle and had the best discipline of the 
whole church history. Secondly, God has given the church a solid struc- 
ture to prevent anarchy: Christ is the ruling king, the word of God the 
basic guideline for accurate behavior and the God-given offices support 
the believers to keep church life in order. Morély does not see any reason 
to declare the congregation incapable, especially since this would be a 
violation of a biblical command. 

Antoine de la Roche Chandieu responded to Morély's theses in 1566 
with La confirmation de la discipline ecclésiastique observée és églises 
réformées du royaume de France; avec response aux objections proposées à 
l'encontre. In this book Chandieu accuses his adversary of drawing wrong 
conclusions from the Bible. Questions of moral discipline are explicitly 


29 Moltmann, "Zur Bedeutung des Petrus Ramus,” 306-12. 

30 Kingdon, Geneva, 46-48. 

31 Morély calls the Genevan model “aristocratic” and “oligarchical.” Jean Morély, Traicté 
de la discipline et police Chrestienne (Lyon, 1562), 62, 70; the involvement of the worldly 
authority in matters of church discipline is called “erastianic” (26) according to the Swiss 
theologian Thomas Erastus. Robert C. Walton, "Der Streit zwischen Thomas Erastus und 
Caspar Olevian über die Kirchenzucht in der Kurpfalz in seiner Bedeutung für die interna- 
tionale reformierte Bewegung," Monatshefte für evangelische Kirchengeschichte des Rhein- 
landes 37/38 (1988/89), 205-46. 
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granted to “pastors assisted by elders, according to the word of God, and 
not to all the multitude.?? Doctrinal conflicts have to be decided “not 
by all the people of the church but properly by those whom God has 
ordained pastors and conductors of it."5? Elections and depositions of 
clergy “belong to consistories well ordered, and not to all the body of the 
church.”3* Chandieu avoids answering the question whether consistories 
have the authority to resolve doctrinal conflicts. Explicitly, he admits this 
only to the pastors. Chandieu identifies his own point of view with the 
decisions of the national synod of 1559. Since the synod had ruled how 
to organize the church, there was no option for Morély to call these deci- 
sions heterodox.?5 

Morély's proposals were condemned at the national synods at Orléans 
(1562).36 The condemnation had to be repeated twice at Paris (1565) and 
Nimes (1572), because several congregations and some influential Protes- 
tant believers like Peter Ramus still supported Morély in his request.?" 


Martyrologies and Their Influence on Reformed Piety and Theology 


During the second half of the sixteenth century several authors started 
to collect stories of people who lost their life because of their Protes- 
tant confession. The best known in the French context are Antoine de la 
Roche Chandieu's Histoire des persécutions et martyrs de l'Eglise de Paris. 
depuis l'an 1557, and Jean Crespin's Histoire des martyrs persecutéz et mis 
à mort pour la vérité de l'Éévangile depuis le temps des Apostres jusques à 
present. The influence of this kind of literature can hardly be overesti- 
mated. Crespin's book could be found in as many households as Calvin's 


32 Chandieu, Confirmation, 155: “Que la charge mesme d'excommunier est commise aux 
Pasteurs assistez des Anciens selon la parole de Dieu, et non à toute la multitude"; see also 
150: "Que la censure des scandales appartient aux conducteurs de l'Eglise, et non à toute 
la multitude d'icelle." 

33 Chandieu, Confirmation, 149: “que la decision de la doctrine appartient non à tout 
le peuple de l'Eglise, mais proprement à ceux-la que Dieu a ordonnez Pasteurs et conduc- 
teurs d'icelle." 

34 Chandieu, Confirmation, 205: “Que les elections et depositions appartiennent aux 
Consistoires bien reglez, et non à tout le corps de l'Eglise." See also Kingdon, Geneva, 
76-82. 

35 Chandieu, Confirmation, 70-71. 

36 Quick, Synodicon, 1:27. 

37 Kingdon, Geneva, 96-11; Philippe Denis and Jean Rott, Jean Morély (ca. 1524—ca. 1594) 
et l'utopie d'une démocratie dans l'église, (Geneva, 1993), 60-70; Moltmann, "Zur Bedeutung 
des Petrus Ramus,” 306-16; Gotthard Victor Lechler, Geschichte der Presbyterial- und Syn- 
odalverfassung seit der Reformation (Leiden, 1854), 78-80. 
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Institutio;3® it was read aloud as part of divine services,?° and since the 
persecution continued, Protestant believers in France did not know how 
long they would be able to practice their religion freely. The martyrologies 
are not just a collection of stories, but also a theological reflection about 
martyrdom: 


i Martyrdom is considered to be a form of preaching to spread the 
gospel.*° Most of the writers disapprove the desire of becoming a mar- 
tyr, but those who were executed because of their belief are esteemed 
as witnesses of truth. Both Crespin and Chandieu emphasize that the 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church.*! 

2. Martyrdom has a pedagogical function: "The memory of the first perse- 
cutions is a school that teaches how to remain true to one's calling.”*? 
The reading of the stories should not spread fear, but comfort and 
encouragement.*3 

3. Believers have the duty to witness their faith publicly. Chandieu and 
Crespin accentuate that the crucial criterion of a true believer is not 
the fact that somebody belongs to a Reformed church, but the procla- 
mation of the gospel and the willingness to die as a martyr. The anti- 
Nicodemist teaching is not a new idea of the martyrologists, but can 
be found in writings of John Calvin and Pierre Viret.** 

4. Crespin and other martyrologists advance a view on history similar 
to Aurelius Augustinus. History is considered as a global and funda- 
mental fight between good and evil. Because of this continuing battle 


the church has to endure permanent persecution until the end of this 
world.^5 


38 Brad S. Gregory, Salvation at Stake. Christian Martyrdom in Early Modern Europe 
(Cambridge, 1999), 190; Benedict, Faith and Fortunes, 188. See also Peter Burschel, Ster- 
ben und Unsterblichkeit. Zur Kultur des Martyriums in der frühen Neuzeit (Munich, 2004), 
58-59. 

39 David Watson, “Jean Crespin and the Writing of History in the French Reformation,” 
in Protestant History and Identity in Sixteenth-Century Europe, ed. Bruce Gordon (Alder- 
shot, 1996), 2:39. 

40 Kelley, Beginning of Ideology, 119. 

^! Chandieu, Histoire, lxii; Crespin, Histoire, 1:8. The quotation is taken from Tertul- 
lian, Apologeticum, 50.13, "Semen est sanguis Christianorum." See also Gregory, Salvation 
at Stake, 172. 

42 Kelley, Beginning of Ideology, 121. 

^3 Chandieu, Histoire, xiii; Crespin, Histoire. 

44 Gregory, Salvation at Stake, 154—62; Kelley, The Beginning of Ideology, 119. 

45 Gregory, Salvation at Stake, 171-18. 
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A martyr was not just a person that was executed because of the con- 
fession of his faith. But also people who lost their lives in religiously 
motivated massacres and those who fought legally against injustice were 
deemed martyrs. Theodore Beza wrote, “And this I conclude that we must 
honor as martyrs not only those who have conquered without resistance, 
and by patience only, against tyrants who have persecuted the truth, but 
those also who, authorized by law and by competent authorities, devoted 
their strength to the defense of the true religion.”*® 


Theological Reason for the Right of Military Resistance 


Several governmental activities against the Reformed church advanced 
a politicization of French Protestantism. Besides the appreciation for 
those who had lost their lives for the sake of their belief, the question was 
debated whether it is legal or not to resist the worldly authority by force. 
The Genevan theologians John Calvin and Theodore Beza as well as the 
Parisian pastors Antoine de la Roche-Chandieu, Jean le Macon, and Fran- 
gois de Morel warned against insurrection and rebellion. In their view, the 
Protestant teaching of the two dominions did not allow active resistance 
against worldly authority.^? 

Pierre Viret was the first commonly accepted French Protestant theo- 
logian who considered an armed defense against illegal attacks as legiti- 
mate. In his L’Interim, fait par dialogues he analyzes the biblical story of 
Nehemiah, who gave arms to the Israelites for defense. Viret concludes 
that it is the duty of a subsequent ruler to guard his subjects against per- 
secution of a superior sovereign by military action.*® 

In the late 1560s most French Protestant theologians still opposed any 
right of military resistance. The atmosphere changed in 1572, after the 
St. Bartholomew’s Day massacre. One year later Francois Hotman, a for- 
mer professor of law at the University of Bourges who fled to Geneva 
because of this incident, published a book entitled Francogallia in which 
he limited the power of the king by calling the “états généraux” the high- 
est authority. If necessary, this institution has to be defended against a 


46 Beza, Theodore, Du Droit des magistrats, ed. Robert M. Kingdon (1574; Geneva, 1970), 
67, translation in Julian H. Franklin, Constitutionalism and Resistance in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury (New York, 1969), 135. 

47 Richard Nürnberger, Die Politisierung des französischen Protestantismus, (Tübingen, 
1948), 35-95. 

48 Pierre Viret, L’Interim (Lyon, 1565), 94-96; see also Robert Dean Linder, The Political 
Ideas of Pierre Viret (Geneva, 1964), 127-42. 
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tyrant. Also Theodore Beza changed his mind and developed criteria on 
how military resistance can become an option. Similar to the ideas of 
Pierre Viret, Beza calls the “ordines regni” to vindicate their authority. As 
“defensores ac protectores iurium ipsius supremae potestatis” they have 
the duty to call the tyrant back to legitimate leadership or to remove him 
from his office. If the “ordines regni” do not follow their obligation, the 
“inferiores magistratus” are allowed to defend their subjects against ille- 
gitimate actions of the tyrant. 

The most famous book of the Monarchomachs, the Vindiciae con- 
tra tyrannos, sive de principis in populum et populi in principem, legitima 
potestate (1579), is a mixture of judicial and theological reasoning. The 
author bases his arguments on the idea of a twofold covenant, referring 
to a multitude of Bible verses.49 On the one hand, God entered into a 
contract with the ruler and his people. It is called “pactum religiosum” 
and contains the obligation to keep the commands of the first table ofthe 
Decalogue, which means to observe a truthful adoration of God. On the 
other hand, the people have entered into a civil contract with the ruler, 
which includes a “mutual obligatio.” The people pledge themselves to 
obedience so long as the ruler commits himself to a just leadership. Both 
covenants depend on each other. “Or nous lisons deux sortes d’alliance 
au sacre des Rois: la premiere entre Dieu, le Roy et le peuple, a ce que le 
peuple fust peuple de Dieu: la seconde entre le Roy et le peuple, asauoir 
que le peuple obeiroit fidelement au Roy qui commanderoit iustement."50 

Because of the covenant between God and the people, the bearer of a 
public office must resist the ruler if he destroys God’s law or if he perse- 
cutes the true church. A righteous sovereignty includes a demonstration 
of respect for the authority of the “états généraux” concerning legislation, 
jurisdiction, and tax assessment. In deference to Beza’s De iure magis- 
tratuum the author of the Vindiciae bases the duty of resistance rather on 
theological principles than on judicial arguments. According to Beza the 
Vindiciae allow opposition just to the bearer of a public office.?! 

The Protestant teaching of the two dominions was modified sig- 
nificantly in the face of continuing religious conflicts in France. The 


49 For example 2 Kings u and 23; 2 Chron. 2316-17; Deut. 27 and 29-30; Josh. 24; 1 Sam. 12. 

50 Vindiciae contra tyrannos (1581), 25; see also 184. In the Latin version the covenants 
are called foedus or pactum. 

51 Christoph Strohm, Ethik im frühen Calvinismus. Humanistische, philosophische, juris- 
tische und theologische Argumentationen sowie mentalitätsgeschichtliche Aspekte am Beispiel 
des Calvin-Schülers Lambertus Danaeus (Berlin, 1996), 347-80, gives a solid description of 
the development of Monarchomach writings. 
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Reformed theologians were unable to withstand the demand for armed 
resistance in the long run. Since they developed a theological foundation 
referring to Old Testament stories and using the teaching of a twofold cov- 
enant, this doctrine should be mentioned within a study about Reformed 
Orthodoxy. 

The readiness of the radical Calvinists to fight against the king was not 
without controversy. Especially the Reformed believer Henry of Navarre, 
who became king of France in 1589, looked for a moderate solution of 
the conflict. He was supported by several theologians. In 1591 he asked 
Franciscus Junius (Frangois du Jon), at the time professor for theology 
in Heidelberg, to return to his native country to serve at the royal court 
in Paris. Junius was a moderate Reformed theologian who combined 
humanistic and judicial elements with Reformed theological principles. 
His vision was to reunite the French church by putting aside all nones- 
sential doctrines. In 1593 he published his ideas in Le paisible Chrestien ou 
de la Paix de l’Eglise Catholique. Junius picked up ideas of an influential 
group of moderate Catholics, who aspired to remove the Gallican church 
from Rome and to establish a national church structure. In a meditation 
on Psalm ı22 Junius points out that the basic principle of Christianity 
is peace and joy in the hearts of the believers rather than insistence on 
nonessential doctrines. In his view, war in the name of religion is not an 
option since it contradicts God's call to his people to be peacemakers.’? 
That Junius was called to Paris by Henry IV and that he was asked some 
years later to teach at the Protestant academy of Saumur show the influ- 
ence of his teaching among moderate Reformed believers in France, even 
if he never arrived there.5? 

Both ideas, the reunification of the church and the right of military 
resistance, lost influence. The expectation of Henry's accession to the 
throne, for example, led Philippe Du Plessis-Mornay and Francois Hotman 
to modify their attitude, especially because the Catholic League started to 
adopt the Monarchomach idea to justify their fight against Henry IV. Most 
Reformed theologians and jurists realized that the only solution of the 


52 Tobias Sarx, Franciscus Junius d.À. (1545-1602). Ein reformierter Theologe im Span- 
nungsfeld zwischen späthumanistischer Irenik und reformierter Konfessionalisierung (Gót- 
tingen, 2007), 109-39. 

53 Sarx, Franciscus Junius, 35; Raoul Patry, Philippe Du Plessis-Mornay. Un huguenot 
homme d'Etat (1549 bis 1623) (Paris, 1933), 438; Didier Poton, “Réforme et guerres de religion 
(1500-1621),” in Histoire de Saumur ed. Hubert Landais (Toulouse, 1997), 157. 
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conflict would be the strengthening of the authority of the king, who was 
supposed to mediate between the hostile groups.5* 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES AFTER THE EDICT OF NANTES 


Protestant Academies (1598—1685) 


Even if the first Protestant academies had been established before 1598, 
the Reformed church was not able to implement a comprehensive edu- 
cational system on university level in France until the proclamation of 
substantial rights for Protestant believers in the Edict of Nantes. The 
following national synod in Montpellier (1598) decided to finance four 
academies (Saumur, Montauban, Nimes, and Montpellier),°> because the 
delegates were aware that this was crucial for an orderly development of 
a specific Reformed theology in France and for the ability to educate the 
next generation of pastors and theologians within national borders.56 

Modern scholarship has focused on single theological debates. Inspired 
by Alexander Schweizer, who described two conflicts within French Prot- 
estantism with the terms “Amyraldismus” and “Pajonismus,”>” several 
studies have looked on Moyse Amyraut, Claude Pajon, and few other 
French Reformed theologians without giving a comprehensive overview 
on the development of Reformed Orthodoxy at the Protestant academies 
in France.5? 


54 Kretzer, Calvinismus und französische Monarchie, (Berlin, 1975), 37-39. Nevertheless, 
after the assassination of Henry IV in 1610 the military wing of French Protestantism, under 
the leadership of Henry de Rohan, started again to prepare for a new religious war. The 
moderate group of Protestant leaders did not agree with that and stressed the importance 
of loyalty to the king in order to gain religious freedom. Jack A. Clarke, Huguenot Warrior. 
The Life and Time of Henri de Rohan, 1579-1638 (The Hague, 1966); Ernst Hinrichs, Fürsten- 
lehre und politisches Handeln im Frankreich Heinrichs IV (Göttingen, 1969). 

55 Quick, Synodicon, 1:198. Three years later the national synod at Jargeau promised 
money to establish an academy in Sedan; in 1614 the financial support for Die was settled. 
(1:222.425). See also Elizabeth K. Hudson, "Protestant Struggle for Survival in Early Bourbon 
France: The Case of the Huguenot Schools," Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte 76 (1985): 
271—95, at 273-76. 

56 Hudson, "Protestant Struggle," 271-95; Kretzer, Calvinismus und franzósische Mon- 
archie, 44—53. 

57 Alexander Schweizer, Die protestantischen Centraldogmen in ihrer Entwicklung inner- 
halb der reformierten Kirche, 2 vols. (Zurich, 1854/56), 2:225-438, 564-662. 

58 Muller, PRRD, integrates various theological debates that took place at French 
Protestant academies in the broader context of the development of Reformed dogmat- 
ics throughout Europe, but does not focus on the development of Reformed Orthodoxy 
within France. 
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The Canons of Dordrecht as an Additional Confession 


The Confessio Gallicana had been the unquestioned foundation of Reformed 
faith in the country since 1559. Anybody who opposed it was called heretic 
without having a real chance to explain his view. In 1618/19 a new debate 
began among French theologians. The question arose, whether the Can- 
ons of Dordrecht should be adopted in France. Daniel Tilenus and Pierre 
Du Moulin were the two antagonists of this dispute. Tilenus, professor 
for theology at the Protestant academy in Sedan since 1602, defended 
the doctrine of the Arminians. He did not agree with the decisions of the 
Synod of Dordrecht and rejected the adoption of the Canons by French 
Protestantism.59 

In opposition to that, the Parisian pastor Pierre Du Moulin welcomed 
the condemnation of Arminianism. He was anchorman of the following 
French national synod in Alez 1620 and was therefore able to influence 
the debate substantially. After the synod had decided to adopt the Canons 
of Dordrecht each delegate had to swear an oath on it.9? Thus the doc- 
trinal foundation of French Protestantism was extended; any theologian 
who wanted to modify the strict doctrine of predestination after that had 
to ensure that he was not an Arminian. John Cameron and Moyse Amy- 
raut did that in later controversies; Daniel Tilenus did not, and because 
of that he lost his professorship in Sedan in 1620. His successor was Pierre 
Du Moulin, his opponent.®! 

The strict rejection of Arminianism and the decision to call Pierre Du 
Moulin’s theological approach ‘orthodox’ should be kept in mind in order to 
understand the following conflicts concerning the theology of Saumur. 


Federal Theology, Predestination, and the Fall of Mankind: 
Controversy over the Theology of Saumur 


The Protestant academy of Saumur was founded by the local gouverneur 
Philippe du Plessis-Mornay in 1599.9? From the beginning it had a good 
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basic configuration: Two professors were called to teach theology, the third 
to teach Hebrew, the fourth Greek, and two more philosophy. Du Plessis- 
Mornay was able to recruit several famous scholars from abroad. With 
the coming of the Scottish theologian John Cameron in 1618 the academy 
started to develop a specific theological profile that sometimes was called 
“the most famous dogmatic innovation at the border of orthodoxy besides 
Cocceianism."63 

Cameron's covenantal teaching and his doctrine of grace caused vig- 
orous debates within French Protestantism. Shortly after his arrival in 
Saumur the 1620 national synod of Alez had to reject a complaint of the 
provincial synod of Poitou against the Scottish theologian regarding parts 
of his teaching that were considered to be heretical. The national synod 
approved Cameron's orthodoxy and was willing to guard him against 
future attacks.6* 

Cameron distinguishes a foedus absolutum that is valid without any 
condition and a foedus hypotheticum that is only valid if the partner has 
met his obligation. One example for the first type is the covenant with 
Noah. It is a promise by God that is not linked to a condition.° 

The fodus hypotheticum is subdivided in a pralapsarian foedus naturae 
and a postlapsarian foedus gratiae.99 The Mosaic Law is part of the foedus 
gratiae and is called foedus subserviens. It is replaced by the New Testa- 
ment manifestation of the foedus gratiae. 

To clarify this disposition Cameron implements another distinction, 
the antecedent and the consequent love of God. In a first degree of ante- 
cedent love, Christ gives his life for all people affiliated by the condition 
of faith. Cameron assures that concerning this first degree God calls every- 
body to repentance either through the law of nature, or through written 
law, or through the preaching of the gospel. The second degree of God's 
antecedent love is the gift of faith. This gift is given to the elect alone, and 
since no one will be saved unless he believes, God finally wants to save 
only the elect.7 
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The covenant of grace does not depend on the election, but on the 
satisfaction of Christ. His promise is not linked to the numerus electorum, 
but on the fulfillment of the restipulatio, which makes the covenant valid. 
The foedus gratiae is offered to everybody, but only hypothetically. Since 
faith is a gift of God, Cameron’s teaching cannot be called Arminian. The 
Saumurian theologian combines federal theology and the doctrine of 
predestination in the following way: 


Where the covenant is absolute and resting on an antecedent love, the 
decree is hypothetical; but where the covenant is hypothetical and rest- 
ing on God’s consequent love, the decree is absolute. On the one hand, 
the hypothetical universalism of the prior decree is juxtaposed with the 
particularity of the absolute covenant with the elect, emphasizing the full 
sufficiency of Christ's satisfaction but adumbrating its limited efficacy; on 
the other hand, the hypothetical universalism of the covenant is juxtaposed 
with the particularity of the subsequent decree, emphasizing the universal- 
ity ofthe call ofthe gospel but also indicating the divine purpose underlying 
limited human response.°® 


In 1633 Moyse Amyraut, a student of Cameron, became professor in Sau- 
mur. One year later a short treatise was published by him entitled Brief 
traitté de la predestination, in which he points out that Christ’s sacrifice is 
given to all in the same way (également pour tous).8? According to God's 
first will all people shall be saved, but faith, the inevitable condition for 
salvation, is given just to the elect. If someone does not believe, God does 
not want to save him.” Even if Amyraut explicates the same hypotheti- 
cal universalism as his teacher Cameron, he had to defend his doctrine at 
the national synod of Alencon in 1637. It is remarkable that the delegates 
debated for a long time about this topic without being able to resolve the 
conflict. Neither Amyraut nor his opponents were rejected."! 

The leader of the opposite party was Pierre Du Moulin, professor at 
Sedan since 1621. In his anti-Arminian zeal he could not accept Amyraut's 
hypothetical universalism. Du Moulin points out that the right order within 
the doctrine of predestination is the following: (1) God has determined to 
elect some from the corrupt mass of mankind; (2) God has determined 
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to send his Son to ransom those whom he has elected. (3) God has deter- 
mined to give faith to his elect. In identifying Amyraut’s teaching as being 
Arminian, Du Moulin stated that this order has been reversed: God (1) has 
sent his son in order to save all mankind, and (2) has determined that 
whoever believes will be saved. He (3) gives sufficient grace to all men 
so that they might believe, and (4) will elect those he foresees will have 
faith." Du Moulin criticizes three errors in the teachings of Amyraut and 
Paul Testard, another student of Cameron: The first error is that God has 
a real desire to save all people. This cannot be true since God would be 
frustrated if he did not achieve his goal. The second error is that Christ has 
died for Judas Iscariot, too. And thirdly, Du Moulin points out that if God 
has given sufficient grace to all people, there must be a way to salvation 
for people who have not heard the gospel.” 

To understand Amyraut’s doctrine it is important to differentiate 
between the revealed will of God and the hidden will of God.” In his 
covenant theology, Amyraut teaches a successive revelation of God's will. 
According to John 3:16, God reveals that he wants to save all mankind 
under the condition of faith. Amyraut does not draw the conclusion that 
God must be frustrated since not all people enter salvation. The particu- 
larity of election can be stated just as an ex post factum. It belongs to 
the hidden will of God and no man is able to investigate it." Amyraut 
abstains from a logical interconnection of seemingly contradictory creeds 
of God and points out that the revealed will of God is an accommodation 
of a much more extensive hidden will to the limited intellect of man.’® 
At this point there is a crucial methodological difference between Amy- 
raut and Du Moulin, similar to the conflict between Ramus and Chandieu. 
Du Moulin notes that he likes the teachings of the Arminians more than 
those of Amyraut, as he cannot grasp Amyraut's because it lacks logic. 

Even if du Moulin often criticized the hypothetical universalism, the 
crucial issue was the question how God can have a contradictive twofold 
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intention within himself.” Amyraut did not have a problem with contra- 
dictions in the human field of experience, because he believed that the 
revealed will of God is just a small part of something much greater which 
man cannot understand. 

The debate about the doctrine of predestination lasted for several 
decades. Even Protestant scholars from abroad resisted Amyraut’s teach- 
ings: André Rivet and Friedrich Spanheim acted against him in the Neth- 
erlands; the opposition from Switzerland culminated in the Formula 
consensus Helvetica, written by Johann Heinrich Heidegger and Francis 
Turrettin in 1675 to guard the Swiss church against the so-called Salmura- 
nianism or Amyraldism.’® Despite these hostilities it must be noted that 
Amyraut’s teaching has never been officially condemned within French 
Protestantism. Amyraut declared his doctrine as being in accord with the 
Confessio Gallicana and to the Canons of Dordrecht, and even opponents 
like Francis Turrettin called the Saumurian theologians “our brothers”.7? 

Not only was Moyse Amyraut offended. His friend and colleague Josué 
de la Place got into trouble because of his doctrine of original sin. La Place 
taught that mankind is corrupt because of Adam’s Fall, but not sinful. 
People are guilty because of their own sin, not through imputation of 
Adam's sin.8° This thesis deviated from the common orthodox teaching, 
which said that people are sinful directly due to original sin. The main 
opponent of La Place was André Rivet, a French theologian who had been 
professor in Leiden since 1620, and Antoine Garissoles, professor at the 
Protestant academy in Montauban 1628 to 1651. Both rejected the differ- 
entiation between inherited guilt and inherited corruption.?! In contrast 
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to Amyraut's theology the teachings of La Place were condemned at the 
national synod in Charenton 1644/45.8? 


The Inspired Word of God and Humanistic Textual Criticism 


Another topic that challenged orthodox theologians was the ques- 
tion to what extent the Bible is inspired by the Holy Spirit. In the post- 
Reformation era the basic sola scriptura teaching had been extended to 
a complex doctrine in which not only a word-by-word-inspiration of the 
Bible was taught, but also a divine inspiration of any single dot and line. 
The proposition that the Bible cannot be called theopneustos if the dots 
and lines are not inspired’? had become widely accepted.®* 

Louis Cappel, professor of Hebrew at the academy of Saumur 1613-1657, 
doubted the divine origin of the vowel points in the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament. In his Arcanum punctationis revelatum sive de punctorum 
vocalium et accentuum apud Hebraeos vera et germana antiquitate, libri 
duo Cappel proved by using the humanistic method of textual criticism 
that the vowel points had been inserted in the fifth century ce: (1) The 
oldest extant books containing the biblical text are without vowel points 
(2) neither Origen nor Hieronymus nor the ancient Jewish writers knew 
anything about the vowel points. (3) The first group of people to use the 
vowel points were the Masorets, about 1200 years after the compilation of 
the main corpus of the Old Testament. 

Cappel did not want to reject the trustworthiness of the Bible, but only 
the exaggeration of the common orthodox doctrine. In another book he 
defended the divine inspiration of the Hebrew text against the Parisian 
theologian Jean Morin. The multiplicity of unequal versions led Morin to 
the predication that the Hebrew text would be worthless for biblical stud- 
ies, but Cappel developed criteria for finding the original version of the 
text by using humanistic methods of textual criticism. Despite Cappel's 
concern to verify the authority of the Hebrew text of the Bible, he was 
opposed heavily by orthodox theologians. Especially the Hebrew teachers 
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in Basel, Johann Buxtorf junior and senior, criticized Cappel with the 
common arguments of orthodox theology. Cappel’s approach could not 
be established in Protestant academies, but it is an example for the con- 
tinuing humanistic heritage in Saumur.85 


A Rational Approach to Reformed Theology 


Most Protestant academies in France taught their students according to 
common Reformed orthodox doctrine. They wanted to give a solid doc- 
trinal foundation to the coming generation of pastors; therefore, they 
mostly abstained from innovative approaches. The Protestant academy 
at Saumur, however, enjoyed the reputation of being frank with diver- 
gent theological teachings. Amyraut, La Place and Cappel had endured 
the opposition coming from Reformed institutions throughout Europe 
without revoking their theological ideas. Even during the second half of 
the seventeenth century most French controversial debates of national or 
international importance were started by Saumurian theologians. 

The reception of René Descartes’s philosophy caused the next impor- 
tant controversial debate. The philosopher Jean-Robert Chouet started 
to teach Cartesian philosophy at Saumur in 1664,96 but it was not until 
Claude Pajon and Issaac d’Huisseau adopted some elements of Cartesian- 
ism (“evidence”, “hypothetical doubt”) into their theological teachings 
that remarkable opposition arouse.87 

Pajon had read the writings of Descartes, and even if he never identi- 
fied with his philosophy, he was influenced by the new methodological 
approach.®® Especially concerning the doctrine of grace an increasing 
rational approach can be seen. The beginning of faith was no longer 
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understood as an immediate work of the Holy Spirit, but as a human 
understanding of salvation after having heard the message of the gospel. 
Since the will of man is dependent on the intellect, the decision to believe 
in Christ is the essential act of conversion. The work of the Holy Spirit is 
not denied, but it is strictly bound to the outward symbols of the word of 
God. Pajon wants to resist any religious enthusiasm and mysticism; there- 
fore, he explains the conversion as a moral act. 

The sole efficacy of grace is still part of the concept, because God cre- 
ates the circumstances in a way that all elected people will understand the 
message of the gospel. Pajon teaches a mechanistic worldview: God does 
not intervene in the flow of world history, because he has ordered every- 
thing in a way that an intervention is not necessary. There is no atheistic 
attitude which leads Pajon to that worldview, but an admiration of the 
greatness of God, who does not need to intervene because he has ordered 
everything perfectly according to his will.89 

Shortly after Pajon’s arrival at Saumur he was accused of having hereti- 
cal elements in his teaching. While Pajon himself was able to prove his 
concurrence with the Canons of Dordrecht at the provincial synod at 
Anjou in 1667, his students Jacques L’enfant, Isaac Papin, Jean Leclerc, 
and Charles le Céne emphasized the discrepancy. They intended to adjust 
Reformed theology to the increasing rational awareness of their time.9° 

The French Protestant leaders rejected these ideas. Jean Claude, pas- 
tor of the Parisian church, arranged three conferences in July 1676 to dis- 
cuss Pajon’s teaching. Claude saw two differences between Pajon and the 
orthodox doctrine: (1) outward preaching must be combined with a direct 
intervention of the Holy Spirit before somebody can understand the mes- 
sage of the gospel, and (2) Claude criticizes the psychological interpreta- 
tion of Pajon. In his view the different answers to the call for salvation 
cannot be explained by the different circumstances only.?! A third com- 
plaint came from another French theologian, Pierre Jurieu. He accused 
Pajon of teaching a Stoic and fatalistic cause-and-effect chain in stating 
that God becomes the cause of all evil since he has prepared everything in 
creation. Prayer is useless since everything is determined anyway. Jurieu 
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considers this mechanistic determination as not being in accordance to 
the Bible.?? In 1677 several provincial synods had condemned Pajonism in 
France,?? Jurieu initiated another condemnation at the Wallon synod at 
Rotterdam in 1686 to stop its influence in the Netherlands, too.9?^ 

A second issue, which led Reformed theologians to adopt rationalistic 
ideas, was the attempt to reunify the Reformed and the Catholic churches. 
Since the national synod at Gap, that took place under the leadership of 
Daniel Chamier in 1603, an article had been added to the Confessio Gal- 
licana, in which the pope was identified with the Antichrist,’ the vast 
amount of polemical literature exceeded the irenical writings by far. Espe- 
cially one irenical effort caused much trouble: In 1670 Isaac d'Huisseau, 
pastor at Saumur and three times rector of the Protestant academy,?® pub- 
lished an essay entitled La Réunion du christianisme, in which he pleaded 
for reunification of the Gallican church based on a few essential dogmas. 
D'Huisseau has been accused of being Arminian, because he wanted to 
apply the Cartesian understanding of evidence to his theological consider- 
ations, which was hardly in accordance with several traditional Reformed 
dogmas. Since he required concessions from the Catholics he saw the 
need to call parts of Reformed theology nonessential.?” After an examina- 
tion of d'Huisseau's teaching by the church leaders the Saumurian theo- 
logian had to resign his job and was condemned by the next provincial 
synod.%8 Likewise other efforts for reunification were refused by the lead- 
ers of French Reformed church. Reason for the rejection was not only 
the influence of conservative orthodox theologians, but also the brusque 
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intervention of King Louis XIV, who commanded the Reformed believers 
to submit under the authority ofthe pope. Because ofthese circumstances 
any effort to reunite the church as agreement of two equal parties did not 
have a chance to succeed.?? 


THE CHURCH IN THE WILDERNESS (1685-1715) 


On 18 October 1685 the Edict of Nantes was revoked. Louis XIV prohibited 
the practice of the Reformed faith. Since the king enforced this law con- 
sequently, a huge number of Reformed believers converted to the Catho- 
lic church, including about 150 out of 600 pastors. About 25 percent of 
the Protestants (200,000 people) emigrated.!?? The remaining Reformed 
believers, as far as their faith was known by the government, were forced 
to convert by dragonnades. Anyone who refused to neglect the Reformed 
confession was ruined after some days of hosting the dragonnades.!?! In 
the face of the dramatic situation the topics which were discussed within 
French Protestantism changed. Theologians who wanted to continue to 
include the philosophical systems of the time in their own theological 
studies looked for integration into Protestant universities abroad, with 
the consequence of losing influence on French Protestantism since the 
Reformed church there had other problems. 


Interpretation of History and Apocalypticism 


The violent persecution of Reformed believers, the conversion of many 
of them, and the destruction of most church buildings created a desire 
among those remaining to understand theologically what was happening. 
Claude Brousson and Pierre Jurieu became figureheads in this context. 
Their explanations have not been unquestioned, but they had the greatest 
influence on French Protestantism. 

Claude Brousson compares the Reformed believers with the Israel- 
ites who sit by the river of Babylon and shed tears.!?? They are called to 
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endure this time of sorrow like many other men of God.!03 According to 
Rev. 12:6 Brousson names the French Protestant believers the “church in 
the wilderness” who had to flee from the attacks of the dragon.!0* Brous- 
son follows a longstanding tradition of French Protestantism, especially in 
the south, in which their church is perceived as the organic continuation 
of the people of Israel. This tradition views apocalypticism as analogous 
to prophecy in the Old Testament. Therefore, the persecuted church relies 
on God’s supernatural intervention. Brousson expected that God, work- 
ing through William III of England and his allies, would soon overthrow 
Catholicism in France.105 

Pierre Jurieu agreed with Brousson in this. His interpretation of the 
book of Revelation went further though: According to Rev. 12:6, the time 
in the ^wilderness" would be 1,260 days/years. Thus, the end would be the 
year 1714 (1,260 years after beginning of papacy) or even earlier 1,260 days 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which sent the church into the 
“wilderness” described in Revelation 11213. He exhorts the French believers 
to be aware that they live in the final stage of world history, in which 
a miraculous intervention of God can be expected. Although this inter- 
pretation was influential within French Protestantism, it was opposed by 
several exiled pastors.!06 
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Enthusiasm 


The identification of the Reformed believers with the Old Testament peo- 
ple of Israel and the prospect of living in the last days allowed an unusual 
openness to supernatural experiences in the south of France. Since 1685 
records of visions, auditions, sensational prophecies, and ecstatic mani- 
festations of the Holy Spirit challenged Reformed theologians in their 
traditional understanding of pneumatology since these phenomena were 
found in an increasing number of regular Reformed worship services, 
first in the Cevennes and later in many other areas of southern France. 
There are three remarkable characteristics in this movement: In the first 
place, direct inspiration by the Holy Spirit in addition to God’s revela- 
tion through the Scripture had been condemned by the reformers at the 
onset of Protestantism. Now it was widely accepted, even among many 
pastors and French theologians—for example, Claude Brousson, Francois 
Vivent, and Pierre Jurieu.!0” Within the movement the leaders referred to 
Joel 3 and to Acts 2 to legitimate the extraordinary phenomena.! In his 
pastoral letters written for 1 and 15 October 1688, Jurieu wrote a detailed 
analysis of the strange and miraculous ecstasies of the fifteen- or sixteen- 
year-old prophetess Isabeau Vincent. Jurieu did not agree with all nar- 
ratives about miracle healers,0? but in the case of Isabeau Vincent he 
concluded that supernatural things really had happened. Theologically, 
he argued that there is no reason to deny the possibility of miracles, since 
the Bible records many of them, and there were still many predictions of 
extraordinary events that had not yet come to pass. It was not the only 
important for Jurieu that he lived in the last days, but he also claimed to 
see a continuation of miraculous divine actions throughout all history. In 
his view the age of miracles had not passed."° 
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A second remarkable characteristic of the charismatic movement in 
the Cevennes is that women were allowed to prophesy, to preach, and 
to lead congregational meetings. Even children started prophesying, and 
with reference to the Scripture passage of Joel 3 their prophecies were 
taken seriously." Thirdly, the Reformed church in the Cevennes was led 
by lay pastors and often included participation of the whole congrega- 
tion. This emphasis of the priesthood of all believers was a compromise, 
though, because most educated French pastors in exile did not want to 
return to France. 

Elie Merlat, a refugee pastor in Lausanne, disagreed with Jurieu and 
Brousson in their positive evaluation of the prophetic movement. He 
called the charismatic phenomena “illusions, or the effects of a lying 
spirit."!3 In his view the message of the biblical prophets had not been 
accompanied with ecstatic manifestations. Also a multitude of prophets 
was against Scripture, and God has never called children to preach the 
word of God. Merlat found many reasons to discredit the movement as 
diabolical, and he started a long-lasting debate with Pierre Jurieu, who 
defended the extraordinary phenomena as God-given encouragement to 
those in the French Reformed church who were now undergoing hard- 
ship.!^ Within France it was Antoine Court who fought against the char- 
ismatic movement in the Cévennes beginning in 1713.!5 

Even if the Reformed church condemned the charismatic movement 
after 1715 it has to be valued. While many Protestants denied their faith in 
the face of persecution and returned to the Catholic church, the inspirés 
were encouraged by supernatural experiences to adhere to the Reformed 
confession. The miraculous phenomena and the heartening fellowship at 
the clandestine meetings created a solid self-confidence among them to 
endure persecution. For the time between 1685 and 1715 this movement 
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was a remarkable part of the Reformed church in France, challenging 
Reformed Orthodoxy with its traditional animosity to spiritual disorder.!!6 


Submission, Suffering, or Military Resistance? 


According to articles 39 and 40 of the Confessio Gallicana Reformed believ- 
ers have the duty to submit to worldly authority. Besides the theological 
foundation Reformed theologians and church leaders of the seventeenth 
century wanted to demonstrate their loyalty to the king with the inten- 
tion not to give him any political reason for persecution.!" Because of 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes combined with the violence of the 
dragonnades, the obligation of obedience became questioned again. Pas- 
tors like Francois Vivent and the military leaders of the Camisards,"® Jean 
Cavalier and Pierre Laporte (called Roland) could not bear the violence 
and called the Reformed believers to arms to defend their own lives. They 
were of the opinion that it is not a duty to watch the slaughter by the sol- 
diers without doing anything, and solidified their right for military resis- 
tance with Old Testament stories of the Israelites' defending themselves 
against the Philistines and Amalekites.!? 

Again, it was Pierre Jurieu who was willing to question the orthodox 
doctrine. Until 1689, he had refused any right for military resistance,!?° but 
he changed his attitude in the third year of writing his pastoral letters to 
the hidden Protestants in France. In the letters 16-18 of the year 1689 Jurieu 
links theological and apocalyptic thoughts with considerations concerning 
natural law: According to creation mankind knows no other dependencies 
than those between children and their parents and between husband and 
wife. Since the Fall dominions became necessary, which are based neither 
on droit divin naturel nor on droit divin positif, but they are still essential 
because of manifold geographic and historical prerequisites. Each people 


116 During the first stage of inspiration the main topic had been the call for repentance 
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has the freedom to establish its own form of political leadership. After it is 
established the subjects have the duty to submit de droit divin. Once they 
have delegated their authority to the leader, they cannot get it back. Jurieu 
talks about a pacte mutuel between a king and his subjects, in which the 
rights and obligations are fixed precisely. The conscience can never be 
part of this contract. If the king wants to rule over the conscience of his 
subjects, he violates the contract, so that the subjects are released from 
the authority of the king.!?! Jurieu includes considerations of the Monar- 
chomachs in his writings, and allows Protestant leaders to fight actively 
against the attacks of Louis XIV. In the context of his interpretation of 
the book of Revelation Jurieu concludes that God wants to overthrow the 
dominion of the Antichrist through the hands of the Protestant leaders.!?? 
This was not to be understood as an allowance to French Reformed believ- 
ers to murder their king. Jurieu only allows them to defend life, honor, 
wife, children, country, and even property. He refers to the law of nature 
which the positive laws of God have not touched, and to Old Testament 
stories, especially those about David, who assembled four or five hundred 
armed men for self-defense.!23 

French Protestants were divided into two parties concerning this mat- 
ter. Many pastors and theologians rejected Jurieu's considerations. Elie 
Merlat, for example, considered political authority as being of divine ori- 
gin: God himself has established worldly dominions after the Fall to main- 
tain the creation and has provided the proper leadership to each people. 
Even if an absolutist monarchy was not to be understood as a blessing, 
but as a yoke, the subjects must endure it. The Lausanne theologian refers 
to David, who refused to kill King Saul, and to the revolt of the ten tribes 
of Israel against Rehoboam, which was punished by the victory of the 
Assyrians. Merlat considers the evil, which believers have to endure, as 
a medium to gain eternal salvation. Can there be greater glory for true 
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believers than to die as a martyr because of the injustice of a king? Merlat 
rejects any right for resistance, because this would violate God's law.!*4 

Since French Protestantism did not have any opportunity to decide 
whether a teaching is orthodox or heterodox, various theories circu- 
lated among the refugees and the hidden Protestants in France. In the 
Cévennes, the Reformed believers chose Jurieu's option and organized a 
long-lasting military resistance under the leadership of Jean Cavalier and 
Pierre Laporte. Even pastors like Francois Vivent agreed with this option 
several years before the Camisard insurrection.!?? Not all members of the 
"church in the wilderness" took part in it. Many endured persecution and 
waited for their heavenly reward by accepting their duty to submit, even 
under unjust authority. 


REORGANIZING FRENCH PROTESTANTISM AFTER 1715 


After the death of Louis XIV in 1715, Antoine Court became the leading 
figure to reorganize the Reformed church in France. The first clandes- 
tine synod took place under his leadership in the same year. Three major 
decisions were made: (1) the right for military resistance was condemned, 
(2) Holy Scripture was established as the only source of divine inspiration, 
and (3) the synod called for a strict church discipline and structure.!26 
The first decision was made against the Camisards, the second against 
the inspirés, and the third against the practice of lay leadership. Court's 
intentions became widely accepted, and in 1726 the first French theologi- 
cal seminary was established in Lausanne under Court's leadership. Until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century about 450 pastors were trained 
there to lead churches throughout France. Also in 1726 the first national 
synod took place in Vivarais.!?7 In spite of the successful reorganization 
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of French Protestantism persecution continued, therefore, it was not 
possible to replant Protestant academies within France. 

Antoine Court and his friend Paul Rabaut, who became the most influ- 
ential leader of French Protestantism after Court, advanced a traditional 
view of Reformed Protestantism. They preached according to the Confessio 
Gallicana, organized the churches according to the articles on church dis- 
cipline, admonished the believers to endure persecution, and did not try 
to adjust their theological view to modern philosophical teachings.!?® The 
last should not be viewed negatively since it was a difficult task to orga- 
nize a church in the face of continuing persecution. On some occasions 
Rabaut looked for public attention, for example, in the Calas Affair (1762— 
65) when he complained about the execution of the innocent Reformed 
believer Jean Calas.?? In Za calomnie confondue Rabaut claims the right 
for religious tolerance and assures the loyalty of Reformed believers to 
the king.? Rabaut’s son Jean-Paul Rabaut Saint-Etienne continued the 
demand for civil rights for the Protestants, which led to the edict of toler- 
ance in 1787.1?! 

In the debate about tolerance the growing influence of the Enlighten- 
ment can be observed within French Protestantism during the second half 
of the eighteenth century. While his father lamented it,!3? Rabaut Saint- 
Étienne adopted essential theses of Voltaire and Jean-Jaques Rousseau. 
Besides Rabaut Saint-Étienne's quest for tolerance he had his focus on a 
moral Christianity based on a philosophical understanding of God, some- 
times called Etre supreme in his sermons and writings.!33 This time the 
adoption of rationalist ideas was not condemned by most of the Protes- 
tant believers; in fact, most of the pastors preached according to Enlight- 
enment ideas. In Lausanne the theological instruction at the French 
seminary became tinged with moralism and rationalism to the detriment 
of traditional dogmatic Calvinism. "Instead of serving as ardent defenders 
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of orthodoxy the seminary graduates were predisposed by their training 
in favor of the deists.”!3* 

With increasing reception of Enlightenment ideas the strict separation 
from Catholic society became less important. More and more Protes- 
tant pastors started integrating themselves into Masonic Lodges or other 
notable social circles. The nationalistic awareness of being French over- 
shadowed the identity of being Reformed.!3° In theological matters, the 
adoption of Enlightenment ideas had removed the dogmatic conservatism 
within the French Reformed church. The era of Reformed Orthodoxy had 
come to an end. 


CONCLUSION 


The Reformed church has always been a minority in French society. This 
study has shown that the long-lasting religious conflicts influenced the 
face of Reformed Orthodoxy within the country significantly. The declara- 
tion of the Confessio Gallicana in 1559 was the beginning of a commonly 
accepted standard of Reformed belief which became the focal point of 
most theological debates during the following two hundred years. 

Despite continuing persecution some French Protestant scholars were 
able to gain international influence. The conflict between Antoine de 
la Roche Chandieu and Peter Ramus concerning an accurate scholastic 
method was debated not only in France, but also at Reformed academies 
in Switzerland, Germany and the Netherlands. Other debates like the 
question for a theological foundation for a right of military resistance 
have been focused on the situation in France, and were mainly observed 
by persons who either lived there or had personal relationships into the 
country. 

New opportunities arouse after the proclamation of the Edict of Nantes 
in 1598. Several Protestant academies could be established, and soon the 
academy of Saumur seized the chance to discuss theological topics more 
freely. The decision of the national synod at Alez to adopt the Canons of 
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Dordrecht limited this freedom since all theologians had to agree with 
them if they wanted to continue their academic teachings. It is impor- 
tant to understand the authority of the national synods, because at these 
meetings the decisions were made whether a theological view is ortho- 
dox or heterodox. This fact forced the French theologians to teach within 
the frame of the Confessio Gallicana and the Canons of Dordrecht. On the 
other hand it gave them some kind of security, because after a controver- 
sial doctrine was called orthodox by a national synod people like John 
Cameron and Moyse Amyraut were able to continue to spread their ideas. 
In Saumur a lot of innovative debates arouse: The federal theology of John 
Cameron, Amyraut's considerations about hypothetical universalism and 
the two wills of God, the controversy about the fall of mankind started by 
Josué de la Place, and the textual criticism of Louis Cappel. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century the rational approach in 
Reformed theology had to be dealt with. Claude Pajon and Isaac d’Huisseau 
started to adopt Cartesian thoughts into their theological concepts. Both 
were condemned by national synods. 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 changed the face of Prot- 
estantism in France significantly. Because of the severe persecution other 
topics were of interest than at the main Reformed universities abroad, 
especially the theological interpretation of history including apocalyptic 
elements, the evaluation of the ecstatic manifestations in the Cévennes, 
and again the question of the legitimacy of armed resistance. 

After the death of Louis XIV the Protestant church could be reorganized 
by Antoine Court. He achieved the condemnation of the charismatic move- 
ment as well as the military resistance and re-established a traditional form 
of Reformed orthodoxy. The second generation of pastors, for example the 
sons of Court and Paul Rabaut, opened the Reformed church for enlight- 
enment ideas. The rational approach was not condemned anymore and a 
remarkable number of pastors sought for integration into French society. 
The adoption of enlightenment ideas removed the dogmatic conservatism 
within the Reformed Church during the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and put an end to the era of Reformed Orthodoxy. 


REFORMED ORTHODOXY IN BRITAIN 


Carl R. Trueman 


The serious academic study of the history of Reformed Orthodoxy in 
terms of its theology in Britain in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries is a relatively recent phenomenon. There are a number of reasons 
for this. First, the lack of any strong tradition of systematic or dogmatic 
theology within the English university system, or within the dominant 
Anglican Church, inevitably meant that the kind of theology represented 
by, for example, the Westminster Assembly, was of limited interest to 
mainstream academia. It is, however, important to note that the situa- 
tion in Scotland was somewhat different. There the established Church of 
Scotland was Presbyterian and had close links to the four ancient univer- 
sities (St. Andrews, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen). These helped to 
inculcate the Presbyterian emphasis on the role of dogmatics in ministe- 
rial preparation. North of the border, therefore, the history of Reformed 
theology has historically been of more mainstream scholarly interest.! 

Second, much of the British scholarly focus on the ecclesiastical trau- 
mas of the sixteenth and seventeenth century has been on the politics 
and sociology of the times. Thus, studies of the sixteenth-century English 
Reformation have often focused on the issue of the extent to which it 
represented either the culmination of a popular movement of anticlerical 
dissent, originating with the fifteenth-century Lollard followers of John 
Wyclif, or the top-down imposition by the Crown of a religious settlement 
on a population that was largely comfortable with the beliefs and piety of 
medieval Catholicism.? 


! In the nineteenth century, for example, William Cunningham, professor of church 
history at New College, Edinburgh, published thoughtful scholarship on the theology of 
the Reformation: The Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation (London, 1967); more 
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Faith. The Catechisms of the Reformed Church (New York, 1959). 
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A third factor in the comparative neglect of the British contribution 
to Reformed Orthodoxy is that the key theological debates in Britain at 
the time, at least as they impacted on the wider history of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, tended on the whole to address matters of church and 
state, and the nature of liturgical reform, rather than the kind of issues 
that we see, for example, in Dutch church history of the time. Thus, while 
British theologians did produce a vast amount of literature on classical 
theological themes, such as the doctrine of Scripture, God, Christology, 
and predestination, much of the focus of public debate was on differences 
in polity and liturgy between Erastians, Presbyterians, and Independents. 
Thus, historians have tended to focus on these matters as being of primary 
interest. In addition, Puritan studies, a field where perhaps one might 
expect more of a theological concern, has been dominated on the whole 
by those whose interests are more with the sociology and psychology of 
movements than with their doctrinal contribution.* 

The last twenty years have witnessed the growth in interest among aca- 
demics in the theological writings of Britain during this time. In part, this 
is clearly the result of the impact of the wider growth in this area fueled 
by the scholarly contributions of Richard A. Muller to the broader field 
of post-Reformation theological studies, contributions which specifically 
integrate discussions of British theologians such as Samuel Rutherford, 
James Ussher, John Owen, and Edward Leigh (among many others) into 
the wider treatment of continental reformed Orthodoxy.® In this context, 
Muller has done much to break down the artificial barrier that has some- 
times appeared to exist between notions of Anglo-American Puritanism 
and continental Orthodoxy. Muller's work, given its polemic against the 
interpretation of the field epitomized by the “Calvin against the Calvinists” 


3 See, e.g., Robert S. Paul, The Assembly of the Lord: Politics and Religion in the West- 
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approach, also called into obvious question a number of monographs on 
Puritan theology that were wedded to the older paradigm.® 

In the wake of Muller’s work, a number of writers have either pursued 
historical theological studies of English and Scottish figures that seek to 
apply his insights to specific English figures or debates, or have sought to 
integrate sensitivity to issues of historical theology with the more tradi- 
tional social, political, and literary interests of Puritan studies.” The pic- 
ture that has emerged of Reformed Orthodox intellectual life in Britain 
in recent scholarship, even as it acknowledges the differences in social 
and political contexts, has underlined both the close connection between 
British theology and that of the Continent at the time, and the essential 
catholicity of the British Reformed relative to their patristic and medieval 
antecedents.? 

In studying British Reformed Orthodoxy, it is helpful to follow the 
broad chronological divisions of British political history during this time, 
mainly because of the significance of the government in shaping religious 
policy and defining so many of the debates. Thus, we might divide the 
period into the early English Reformation (1520s to late 1550s), involving 
the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI, and Mary; the Elizabethan era (1558- 
1603); the early Stuart monarchy under James I and Charles I (1603-49); 
the Commonwealth and Cromwellian Protectorate (1649-60); and the 
Restoration (1660 onwards). Though Scotland had its own distinctive his- 
tory during this time, the holding of the two crowns by one monarch from 
1603 onwards does not make this scheme entirely inappropriate. 


$ Notably the work of R.T. Kendall, Calvin and English Calvinism to 1649 (Oxford, 
1979). 
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Heaven upon Earth: Joseph Mede and the Legacy of Millenarianism (Dordrecht, 2006); Kelly 
K. Kapic, Communion with God: The Divine and the Human in the Theology of John Owen 
(Grand Rapids, 2007); Jonathan D. Moore, English Hypothetical Universalism: John Preston 
and the Softening of Reformed Theology (Grand Rapids, 2007); Sebastian Rehnman, Divine 
Discourse: The Theological Methodology of John Owen (Grand Rapids, 2002); Carl R. True- 
man, The Claims of Truth: John Owen's Trinitarian Theology (Carlisle, 1998); Trueman, John 
Owen: Reformed Catholic Renaissance Man (Aldershot, 2007). Studies draw positively on 
this newer history of Reformed theology while addressing more traditional questions of 
politics, literature, and society include John Coffey, Politics, Religion, and the British Revolu- 
tions: The Mind of Samuel Rutherford (Cambridge, 1997); Crawford Gribben, God's Irishmen: 
Theological Debates in Cromwellian Ireland (New York, 2007). 

8 A good collection of essays, examining the reception of continental Reformation 
thought in the British context is Polly Ha and Patrick Collinson, ed., The Reception of the 
Continental Reformation in Britain. (Oxford, 2010). 
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INSTITUTIONAL BACKGROUND 


Before engaging with the historical narrative of British Reformed Ortho- 
doxy, it is important to note something of its institutional background. 
During this period, the British Isles had universities in Oxford, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrews. Of these, the most sig- 
nificant for the development of Reformed Orthodoxy was undoubtedly 
the University of Cambridge, which is both the place where Protestantism 
first gained a significant intellectual hold in the early English Reformation 
through the influence of men such as Thomas Bilney and Robert Barnes, 
who were key players in the discussion group that met atthe White Horse 
Inn (though this group was not exclusively Protestant in its sympathies; 
rather it was a forum for discussing the latest ideas). Indeed, in one of 
the many ironies of the Reformation, Cardinal Wolsey actually exported 
the Reformation to Oxford when he recruited the brightest and the best 
of the young Cambridge academics to staff his foundation, Cardinal’s 
College, at Oxford. Their number included John Frith, later executed for 
advocating a view of the Eucharist which was a precursor of that we find 
in Thomas Cranmer.!® 

In the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Emmanuel and Christ’s 
Colleges in Cambridge became significant bases for Puritan theologians, 
though those of Puritan sympathies came to prominence in a number 
of other colleges as well. William Perkins, Laurence Chaderton, Richard 
Sibbes, and Thomas Goodwin were perhaps the most prominent of these 
men.! At Oxford, John Owen was a student at Queen’s College and went 
on to be dean of Christ Church and vice chancellor of the university under 
Oliver Cromwell. Both universities would have exposed these men to the 
kind of metaphysical foundations of late medieval theology that are so 
critical in the development of Reformed Orthodoxy.!? 


9 For Barnes and the background to the early English Reformation, see Korey D. Maas, 
The Reformation and Robert Barnes: History, Theology and Polemic in Early Modern England 
(Woodbridge, 2010). 

10 On Frith’s life, see the introduction to N.T. Wright, ed., The Work of John Frith (Apple- 
ford, 1978), 1-80. 

H On Sibbes, see Dever, Richard Sibbes; on Chaderton, see Lake, Moderate Puritans; 
on Goodwin, see Mark Jones, ed., Why Heaven Kissed Earth: The Christology of Puritan 
Reformed Orthodox Theologian, Thomas Goodwin (1600-1680) (Géttingen, 2010). 

12 No full modern biography of Owen has been written. Peeter Toon, God's Statesman: 
The Life and Work of John Owen (Exeter, 1971) is still helpful. More recently, Tim Cooper, 
John Owen, Richard Baxter and the Formation of Non-Conformity (Aldershot, 2011), is a 
detailed study of Owen’s later life. 
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In Scotland, Edinburgh, St. Andrews, and Glasgow universities all 
became centers for radical Presbyterian thinking, as exemplified in the 
lives and thought of Andrew Melville, David Calderwood, Samuel Ruther- 
ford, and the Gillespie brothers, George and Patrick. In fact, in the conflict 
with the king over the intrusion of Episcopalian tendencies into the Scot- 
tish kirk, only the faculty at Aberdeen, the so-called Aberdeen Doctors, 
chose to side with the Crown.!3 

In terms of university curricula, there is some debate as to the extent 
to which the basic elements ofthe medieval model continued through the 
Renaissance and Reformation. W.T. Costello argued for essential continu- 
ity relative to Cambridge; more recently, however, Mordechai Feingold 
has argued that the Oxford curriculum did change in the light of new 
learning. Textbooks of logic were simplified and the subject as a whole 
became less dominant than it had been in the Middle Ages. Instead, the 
subject of rhetoric came to greater prominence. Thus, the curriculum was 
modified and this is arguably reflected in the use of the prominence of 
rhetorical devices, such as the consent of the nations, in British Reformed 
Orthodoxy.!* 

A further comment in this area is to note that ideological commitments 
do not seem to have had an overbearing influence on university curricula. 
Thus, while John Owen was vice chancellor at Oxford, Laudian scholars 
were not purged and continued to enjoy classroom influence. In addition, 
the complexity of ecclesiastical politics in Britain, whereby party lines did 
not necessarily conform to theological divisions, makes the matter of sepa- 
rating out Reformed Orthodoxy from labels such as Puritanism even more 
complex. Thus, one of the most significant Reformed Orthodox metaphy- 
sicians of the seventeenth century, Thomas Barlow, was both tutor to, and 
close friend of, John Owen; yet the two men, friendship notwithstanding, 
were on opposite sides on the issues of Episcopalianism and conformity. 
This is a clear sign that the narrative of British theology is vital to under- 
standing its various shades and subtleties. 


13 On the Scottish background, see Coffey, Politics, Religion and the British Revolutions. 

14 See W.T. Costello, The Scholastic Curriculum at Seventeenth Century Cambridge (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1958); Mordechai Feingold, “The Humanities," in The History ofthe University 
of Oxford, vol. 4, Seventeenth Century Oxford, ed. Nicholas Tyacke (Oxford, 1997), 211-357. 
On the use of rhetoric in Puritan theology, specifically with reference to the proofs for 
God's existence, see Carl R. Trueman, "Reason and Rhetoric: Stephen Charnock on the 
Existence of God," in M.W.F. Stone, ed., Reason, Faith and History: Philosophical Essays for 
Paul Helm (Aldershot, 2008). 

15 On Barlow's influence on Owen, see Trueman, John Owen, 58-59. 
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THE EARLY ENGLISH REFORMATION (1509-58) 


The reign of Henry VIII was marked by a break with the Roman church 
but rather equivocal commitment to Protestantism. Indeed, it was not 
until the reign of Edward VI (1547-53) that Protestantism found confes- 
sional status in England with the First and Second Books of Common 
Prayer (1549, 1552) and the formulation of the Forty-Two Articles of 1552, 
produced by Thomas Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury. The Articles 
were essentially Reformed, particularly in their view of the Lord’s Supper, 
but their composition at the end of Edward’s reign meant that they never 
achieved normative status.!6 

Nevertheless, the lack of formal confessional status did not mean that 
English theologians were not already debating Reformed theology. The 
ebb and flow of Protestant fortunes in England under Henry VIII had guar- 
anteed that, by the time of Edward's reign, England had seen many of its 
own most progressive theological minds go into exile on the Continent 
and then return, replete with continental Reformed thought. Thus, during 
the reign of Edward VI, John Hooper and Bartholomew Traheron vigor- 
ously debated predestination, the former having been exiled in Heinrich 
Bullinger’s Zurich, the latter in John Calvin's Geneva, with their respective 
cities of exile shaping their approach to the subject. Bullinger was strongly 
opposed to the double predestinarianism of Traheron, and indeed appears 
to have used synergistic passages from Melanchthon's Loci Communes as 
the textual source for some of his arguments.!” 

In addition to the return of domestic theologians, England also ben- 
efited at this time from the presence of foreign intellectuals, fleeing the 
Continent to avoid Charles V's anti-Protestant policies. Thus, in the early 
15508, leading continental Reformers were also to be resident in England; 
for example, Peter Martyr Vermigli took the chair of divinity at Oxford, 
Martin Bucer the chair at Cambridge, and John à Lasco (Jan Laski) pas- 
tored a church of exiles in London. These men were significant in the 
domestic debates among Reformed theologians. Bucer was particularly 
influential in shaping Cranmer's views of polity and John Bradford's views 


16 For a study of Cranmer's theology, which pays special attention to its connection 
to medieval thought, see Ashley Null, Thomas Cranmer's Doctrine of Repentance (Oxford, 
2000). 

17 See Carl R. Trueman, Luther's Legacy: Salvation and English Reformers, 1525-1556 
(Oxford, 1994), 215-18. 
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on predestination; and a Lasco’s presence encouraged the more radically 
Reformed, such as John Hooper (c. 1500-55), to press for more thorough 
Reformation of the Anglican Church.!® 

One final note regarding Edward’s reign was the emergence of debates 
surrounding church practices, specifically the use of clerical vestments, 
the practice of kneeling at communion, and the nature and status of the 
Book of Common Prayer as defining the English Reformation. Both John 
Hooper and the exiled Scotsman John Knox (c. 1510-72), protested the use 
of vestments, and the latter was also notorious for his last-minute inter- 
vention on the Second Book of Common Prayer’s prescription of kneel- 
ing as the appropriate posture for reception of the sacramental elements.!? 
For both men, these things were not prescribed by Scripture and were 
thus to be regarded as idolatrous. In making such a case, they were effec- 
tively adumbrating the later Regulative Principle of worship, as well as 
implicitly raising questions about the extent of state power with regard 
to church affairs. These were to be the most important issues in British 
church life for the next century. 

The death of Edward in 1553 brought his Catholic sister, Mary, to the 
throne and, in the years that followed, persecution of Protestants meant 
exile for some and death for others. Very little in the way of theological 
significance was produced by the Reformed during her reign, though it is 
worth noting the debate that took place in the Tower of London between 
John Bradford and a shadowy group known as the Free Will Men who, as 
the name suggests, were radical Pelagians upset that the Reformed prison- 
ers enjoyed gambling to pass the time. Bradford’s defenses of providence 
and predestination in this context show the influence of Bucer and prob- 
ably Calvin.?° 

It is also significant that John Knox, by then pastor of the English exile 
church in Frankfurt am Main, clashed with a group of Prayer Book loyal- 
ists over his liturgical reforms within the congregation, and consequently 
lost his pastorate. Again, this was an ominous foreshadowing of problems 
to come.?! 


18 On England during the reign of Edward, see Diarmaid MacCulloch, Tudor Church 
Militant: Edward VI and the Protestant Reformation (London, 2001). 

19 On these incidents, see Diarmaid MacCulloch, Thomas Cranmer (New Haven, 1996), 
471-85, 525-33. 

20 See Trueman, Luther’s Legacy, 243-76. 

21 On the events in Frankfurt, see Ridley, John Knox, 189-214. 
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THE ELIZABETHAN ERA 


During the reign of Elizabeth, numerous significant developments took 
place relative to Reformed Orthodoxy. First, in 1559 Parliament passed 
both the Act of Supremacy which reestablished the independence of the 
Anglican Church from Rome and established the monarch as its supreme 
governor, and the Act of Uniformity, which established the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer as the church’s official liturgy and required certain church 
attendance from the people. In 1563, the church was then given a sharper 
doctrinal identity when the Thirty-Nine Articles, amodification ofthe ear- 
lier Forty-Two Articles, passed into law and thus established Reformed 
Protestant theology as the official position of church and state. 

While the Articles embodied a broad Reformed framework for the- 
ology, they were not the major source of tension in the 1560s and '7os 
in England. Rather, the major controversial foci were, again, the use of 
vestments and the related issue of state power vis-a-vis church liturgical 
practice and discipline. Thus, in the 1560s and ’70s, there were significant 
struggles between those who wished to see an aesthetically simplified 
form of worship and practice, including increased freedom for the church 
to determine these matters without giving the state final authority, and 
those who wished to maintain both the stipulations of the Prayer Book 
and the prerogative of the state to enforce such. 

In addition, the disputes on these points were intensified by the Geneva 
Bible, an English translation first produced in 1557 (New Testament) and 
1560 (complete Bible). Many of the men associated with the work were 
English exiles in Geneva who went on to become prominent figures in the 
struggles over vestments in the Elizabethan church. In fact, it was not so 
much the translation that was to prove so controversial as the marginal 
notes, which advocated politically and ecclesiastically radical interpreta- 
tions of key passages, most famously perhaps on the Hebrew midwives 
deception in Exod. 1:19, which was interpreted as legitimating the tell- 
ing of lies to tyrannical rulers, a piece of commentary which was to be 
particularly distressing to Elizabeth’s successor, James I. The immediate 
impact of the Geneva Bible has probably been overestimated but, after 
its first English printing in 1576, it rapidly became the most influential 
English translation.?? 


22 “It is a popular misconception that as soon as it appeared... [the Geneva] 
Bible...became the most widely read English Bible, and that it did so largely on account 
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On the more strictly theological plane, Elizabethan theologians were 
acutely aware of debates taking place on the Continent; and, indeed, con- 
tinental theologians shaped the very content of English theological educa- 
tion. For example, Archbishop John Whitgift made the Decades of Heinrich 
Bullinger required reading when he was dean of Lincoln in 1577 and as 
archbishop of Canterbury in 1589.2% Calvin’s Institutes was also extremely 
popular, and, in time, was to supplant the Decades as the basic theological 
resource for the English Reformed. Luther, however, functioned increas- 
ingly as little more than a nostalgic symbol, with his writings having little 
significance and then mainly with the more moderate Anglicans such as 
Lancelot Andrewes.?* 

On the more polemical side, William Whitaker produced a series of 
scholastic disputations on the nature and authority of Scripture as a 
response to the work of Catholic polemicist Robert Bellarmine.”> Further, 
the writings of Jacob Arminius drew attention, provoking significant criti- 
cal response, most notably that from William Perkins, undoubtedly the 
single most important Reformed theologian of Elizabethan England. 


William Perkins 


William Perkins (1558-1602) was a Cambridge theologian whose works cov- 
ered the full range of Reformed doctrinal and practical concerns. Indeed, 
it has been argued that it was the market for his books in the Low Coun- 
tries that essentially started the tradition of Dutch translations of English 
works.?6 He is perhaps most famous for his appropriation and elaboration 


of its marginal notes, which are supposed to reflect an extreme Calvinist orthodoxy. In 
reality, the Geneva translation got off to a slow start.” Peter White, Predestination, Policy, 
and Polemic: Conflict and Consensus in the English Church from the Reformation to the Civil 
War (Cambridge, 1992), 91. 

23 Robert Letham, The Westminster Assembly: Reading Its Theology in Historical Context 
(Phillipsburg, 2009), 86. 

24 Carl R. Trueman and Carrie Euler, "The Reception of Martin Luther in Sixteenth- and 
Seventeenth-Century England,” in Proceedings of the British Academy 164. The Reception of 
the Continental Reformation in Britain, ed. Patrick Collinson and Polly Ha (Oxford, 2010), 
63-81. 

25 Disputatio de sacra Scriptura, contra huius temporis papistas, inprimis Robertum Bel- 
larminum Iesuitam, pontificium in Collegio Romano, & Thomam Stapletonum, regium in 
Schola Duacena controversiarum professorem (Cambridge, 1588). Bellarmine was to be a 
significant polemical foil for British Protestant theologians from the sixteenth to the nine- 
teenth century, such were the force and comprehensiveness of his arguments. 

26 Cornelis W. Schoneveld, Intertraffic of the Mind: Studies in Seventeenth-Century Anglo- 
Dutch Translation with a Checklist of Books Translated from English into Dutch, 1600-1700 
(Leiden, 1983), 124. 
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of Theodore Beza’s Tabula praedestinationis in his own A Golden Chaine, 
which was a schematic essay on the order of salvation. Perkins’s modi- 
fication of Beza involved a careful Christological focus, coordinating the 
elements of the order of salvation with the humiliation and exaltation of 
the Lord Jesus Christ; and he was also much more enamored of the Peter 
Ramus’s theories of logic and memory, again evident in the chart.?” 
Perkins also produced works of casuistry and practical divinity, some- 
thing which would become an important part of Puritan literary pro- 
duction, marking the typical dual emphasis among many of the British 
Reformed Orthodox on doctrinal precision and experimental piety.?? 
Indeed, after Perkins, casuistry became quite a Puritan phenomenon, with 
perhaps the greatest example being provided by Richard Baxter.?9 It also 
provided one of the strangest ecumenical alliances of the time, at least 
on the printed page, when Puritan Edmund Bunny reprinted a casuistical 
book by Jesuit Robert Parson, along with an additional essay of his own.39 


The Lambeth Articles 


England was not immune to the kind of debates affecting continental 
Reformed Orthodoxy, particularly with references to predestination. The 
Thirty-Nine Articles, while clearly Reformed in original intention, were 
nonetheless much less precise than other similar confessions, such as the 
Belgic or Second Helvetic. By the 1590s, there were those within ministe- 
rial orders who were willing to criticize the received wisdom on issues 
such as grace and predestination. In particular, this was true of the group 
surrounding Peter Baro (1534-99), the Lady Margaret Professor of Divin- 
ity at Cambridge. Of course, the English situation was in some respects a 
part of developments on the Continent, with tensions on issues such as 
double predestination becoming increasingly prominent in Lutheran and 


27 Armilla aurea, id est, Theologiae descriptio mirandam seriem causarum & salutis & 
damnationis iuxta verbum desproponens: eius synopsin continet annexa ad finem tabula 
accessit practica Th. Bezae pro consolandis afflictis conscientijs (London, 1591). For a discus- 
sion of the chart, see Richard A. Muller, “Perkins’ A Golden Chaine: Predestinarian System 
or Schematized Ordo Salutis?” Sixteenth Century Journal 10 (1979): 51-61. 

28 A case of conscience the greatest that euer was; how a man may know whether he be 
the child of God or no. (London, 1592). 

29 A Christian directory, or, A summ of practical theologie and cases of conscience (Lon- 
don, 1673). 

30 A book of Christian exercise, appertaining to resolution, that is, shewing how that we 
should resolue our selues to become Christians indeede. / By R.P.; Perused, and accompanied 
nowe with a treatise tending to pacification, by Edmund Bunny (Oxford, 1585). 
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Reformed conflict, as in the collapse of the colloquy at Montbeliard in 
1586. But such became the sensitivities in England that any questioning of 
double predestination was sometimes liable to place one under suspicion 
or troublemaking.?! 

While there had been rumblings of trouble regarding the teaching 
of predestination in the 1580s,?? matters really came to a head in April 
1595, when a member of Peter Baro’s Cambridge circle, William Barrett, 
of Caius College, preached a sermon (now lost) in which he denied the 
irresistibility of grace, and attacked the corollaries of assurance and rep- 
robation. The matter brought him to the attention of the authorities and 
he was forced to recant (though he later recanted the recantation). Most 
significantly, the sermon brought to a head the conflict between the Baro 
party and William Whitaker (1548-95), master of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and this culminated in Archbishop Whitgift’s promulgation of the 
Lambeth Articles in November 1595. 

The Articles, the result of a conference involving Whitaker, Whitgift, 
and the Cambridge Heads, were nine brief statements, in Latin, asserting, 
among other things, double predestination (article 1), sin as the basis for 
condemnation (article 4), the reality of full assurance (article 6), and the 
impotence of human beings relative to salvation (article 9).33 V.C. Miller 
makes the point that there were two agendas behind the Articles: Whit- 
gift wished to see them as a basis for clarifying the Thirty-Nine Articles 
and thus bringing an end to the conflict at Cambridge; Whitaker and 
the Heads wished to see them as connecting the Anglican Church to the 
continental churches by highlighting agreement on the points that they 
addressed.?^ Arguably, the Articles ended up achieving neither: Peter Baro 
subsequently launched an explicit attack on Whitaker in a sermon in Jan- 
uary 1596 and, in a manner which highlights the problem of the theologi- 
cal meaning of their confession faced by Anglicans at the time, used the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, specifically articles 17 (Of Predestination and Elec- 
tion) and 31 (Of the one Oblation of Christ finished upon the Cross) to 


31 White, Predestination, Policy, and Polemic, 99. 

32 In the 1580s, Oxford underwent its own, less public, controversy over predestination, 
caused by the work of Anthony Corro, a continental immigrant; see Nicholas Tyacke, Anti- 
calvinists. The Rise of English Arminianism c. 1590-1640 (Oxford, 1987), 58. 

33 The Latin text of the Articles can be found in E.F.K. Miiller, Die Bekenntnisschriften 
der reformierten Kirche (Leipzig, 1903), 525-26. 

34 V.C. Miller The Lambeth Articles (Oxford, 1994), 54. 
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justify his position;?? and Elizabeth I intervened to make sure that the 
Articles were not widely circulated on the grounds that she wished to 
avoid further contention over predestination, *a matter tender and dan- 
gerous to weak and ignorant minds.”36 

In sum, by the end of Elizabeth's reign, Reformed theology was the offi- 
cial position of the established Church of England, but the situation was 
far from peaceful or settled. Issues such as the necessity and legitimacy 
of clerical vestments, the nature of church government, and the meaning 
of the theology of the Thirty-Nine Articles, had all proved to be ongoing 
sources of tension, and this was to continue into the seventeenth-century. 


SCOTLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


The Scottish Reformation took a somewhat different path to that in Eng- 
land, given that the Crown remained staunchly Catholic until the advent 
of James VI, and was driven by and large by members of the nobility. Early 
Reformers had included the Lutheran Patrick Hamilton (c. 1504-28) and 
the Zwinglian George Wishart (c. 1513-46), both of whom were martyred. 
Most significant on the theological plane for the Scottish Reformation was 
John Knox, whose Reformation career involved time in England, on the 
Continent, and in his native land.3” 

Knox's wrote widely, producing, for example, a history of the Scottish 
Reformation and a massive treatise on predestination.?® His major contri- 
butions, however, are in the realm of political theory, where he articulated 
in a most vigorous fashion, the legitimacy—indeed, the necessity—of 
rebellion against an idolatrous monarch;?? and the matter of worship, 
where he helped to crystallize the notion of the Regulative Principle of 
worship.^? In addition, he was almost certainly the principal guiding 


35 The sermon is reprinted in The Works of James Arminius, 3 vols., ed. J. Nichols (Grand 
Rapids, 1986), 1:92-100. 

36 Quoted in Miller, Lambeth Articles, 55. 

37 The best scholarly Knox biography is still that by Jasper Ridley, John Knox (Oxford, 
1968). 

38 The history of the reformation of religion within the realm of Scotland (London, 1587); 
An answer to a great nomber of blasphemous cauillations written by an Anabaptist, and 
aduersarie to Gods eternal predestination (Geneva, 1560). 

39 Most notoriously, he developed this argument relative to women in positions of 
political authority; The first blast of the trumpet against the monstruous regiment of women 
(Geneva, 1558). For general discussion of his political thinking, see Richard L. Greaves, 
Theology and Revolution in the Scottish Reformation: Studies in the Thought of John Knox 
(Grand Rapids, 1980). 

40 See MacCulloch, Thomas Cranmer, 525-33. 
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hand behind the Scots Confession of 1560, the confessional standard of 
the Church of Scotland prior to its adoption ofthe Westminster Standards 
in the subsequent century.^! 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of the Scots Confession is its treat- 
ment of election in chapter 8. This follows chapters on the Incarnation 
(chapter 6) and the basis for the Incarnation in a divine decree (chap- 
ter 7). Significantly, election is then discussed as election to union with 
Christ; typical Reformed emphases, such as the double decree, are notably 
absent, a point that is particularly interesting given the fact that Knox 
wrote a lengthy, and conventional, treatise on the topic. This Christologi- 
cal focus in the Confession’s treatment of election should therefore not be 
seen as particularly significant in a dogmatic sense (as representing, for 
example, a proto-Barthian approach to election!) but simply the typical 
breadth one might expect to find in confessional documents of the time, 
designed as they were to reflect the extent of Protestant consensus over 
against Rome. 

In addition to Knox, sixteenth-century Scotland also produced a number 
of other theologians of note. Robert Rollock (1555-99), the first principal 
of the University of Edinburgh, published numerous works of exegetical 
and ecclesiological interest but, most significantly for the development 
of Reformed Orthodoxy, was one of the first to articulate the notion of 
the covenant of works to describe the pre-Fall condition of Adam.*? More 
famous in his day, perhaps, was Andrew Melville (1545-1622), who served 
as principal at both the University of Glasgow and St. Mary’s College in 
the University of St. Andrews, becoming rector of the latter university in 
1590. He was both a polymathic Humanist scholar and an outspoken critic 
of James VI’s so-called Black Acts of 1584, which asserted royal supremacy 
over the kirk, and thus stands as an early representative of the radical Pres- 
byterian cause that was to be so influential in the subsequent century.*? 


THE REIGNS OF JAMES I (1603-25) 


When Elizabeth I died without issue, James VI of Scotland succeeded to 
the English throne in 1603, becoming James I of England. A new religious 
and political situation was created which required one monarch to forge a 


^! The text of the confession is printed in Müller, Die Bekenntnisschriften, 249-63. 

42 Tractatus de vocatione efficaci, quae inter locos theologiae communissimos recensetur 
(Edinburgh, 1597). 

43 On Melville, see William Morison, Andrew Melville (Edinburgh, 1899). 
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religious policy that would assist good government of his three kingdoms, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. While James himself appears to have been 
basically Reformed in theology and, indeed, no theological slouch himself, 
he was no Puritan and a firm believer in the king’s right to control the 
church. This was signaled perhaps most clearly at the very start of his 
reign when, in response to the Millenary Petition (a petition signed by 
approximately a thousand ministers, calling for a more thorough reforma- 
tion of the Church of England) he called the Hampton Court Conference 
in 1604, where he met with leading Anglicans, including Laurence Chad- 
erton, a Puritan. The outcome of the conference was disappointing from a 
Puritan perspective, with the only achievement being the commissioning 
of what would be published in 16 as the Authorized, or King James Ver- 
sion, of the Bible. The equivocal nature of this for the Puritans was that it 
would lead ultimately to the sidelining of the Geneva Bible, particularly 
hated by James because of the marginal notes justifying rebellion against 
tyrants. 

Nevertheless, on the broader question of Reformed Orthodoxy, James 
was anxious to make sure that theological developments within Britain 
were closely connected to similar matters on the Continent. In this con- 
text, he sent a handpicked delegation, including John Davenant (1576- 
1641) to represent British interests at the Synod of Dordt.** Thus, England 
and Scotland had a monarch who was no theological slouch, sympathetic 
to Reformed Orthodoxy, but no friend to the Presbyterianism that was so 
strong in Scotland and so attractive to so many in England.*5 


Sabbatarianism 


One of the distinctives of British Puritan Reformed piety over against its 
continental counterpart was its vigorous Sabbatarianism. This emerged 
during the reign of Elizabeth, but became a focal point of intense struggle 


44 Documents relevant to the British at Dordt can be found in Anthony Milton, ed., The 
British Delegation and the Synod of Dordt (1618-19) (New York: 2002). See also John E. Platt, 
“Eirenical Anglicans at the Synod of Dordt,” in Reform and Reformation: England and the 
Continent c. 1500-c. 1750, ed. D. Baker (Oxford, 1979), 221-43. 

45 James's interest in Reformed theology also featured at the Westminster Assembly. At 
the end of the debate on whether both Christ's passive and active obedience are imputed 
to the believer, Daniel Featley read an old letter from James, addressed to French Protes- 
tants, which urged them not to divide over the issue; see Featley, The Dippers Dipt, 5th ed. 
(London, 1647), 212-24. 
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in the reign of James.^9 Of particular note in this regard was James's pub- 
lication of the Declaration, or Book, of Sports in 1617-18, which defined 
which sports could be played on Sunday and other holy days, and which 
was clearly designed as a means of provoking the Puritans and undermin- 
ing the piety for they stood.*” Charles I reissued the book in 1633, with a 
slightly expanded list of legitimate Sabbath recreations. The declaration 
ensured that Sabbatarianism would be firmly fixed as a theological and 
ecclesiastical identity marker among the Puritans.^9 


The Five Articles of Perth 


In the same year as he was provoking the Puritans with his policy on 
the Sabbath, James also promulgated the Five Articles of Perth, impos- 
ing English ecclesiastical practice on the Scottish kirk. Kneeling was to be 
required at communion, private baptisms were to be allowed, the sacra- 
ment could be reserved for the ill, confirmation was to be administered 
by a bishop, and certain holy days were to be observed. In other words, 
the practice of the Scottish Presbyterian church was to be made to look 
more like English episcopalianism, frustrating the hopes of the more radi- 
cal Scots and English, who had hoped the English church would become 
more Scottish in structure and practice. This set the context for the devel- 
opment of increasingly radical Presbyterianism. 


The Irish Articles 


Perhaps the single most important British confessional development 
during the reign of James I was the production of the Irish Articles of 
1615, produced as the result of a decision by the convocation of the Irish 
church that met between 1613 and 1625.49 There is some debate about who 
authored the Articles, but it is most likely that they are the product of the 
pen of James Ussher (1581-1656), later to be archbishop of Armagh. The 


46 Influential in this regard was Nicholas Bownd, The doctrine of the sabbath plainely 
layde forth, and soundly proued by testimonies both of holy scripture, and also of olde and 
new ecclesiasticall writers (London, 1595). 

^7 The Kings Maiesties declaration to his subiects, concerning lawfull sports to be vsed 
(London, 1618). 

48 See Kenneth Parker, The English Sabbath: A Study of Doctrine and Discipline from the 
Reformation to the Civil War (Cambridge, 1988). 

49 Alan Ford, James Ussher. Theology, History, and Politics in Early-Modern Ireland and 
England (Oxford, 2007), 85-86. The text of the Articles can found in Müller, Die Beken- 
ntnisschriften, 526—39. 
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Articles are the result of at least two impulses. First, the Irish church was 
itself beginning to develop a separate institutional identity, and the for- 
mulation of its own articles of religion was a logical step in this process.5? 
Second, the sufficiency of the Thirty-Nine Articles as a creedal formula 
had been called into question by the debates of the 1580s and 1590s rela- 
tive to predestination, and thus it was also seen as advantageous to pro- 
duce a more thorough doctrinal statement with the intention of closing 
some of the perceived loopholes. 

Broadly speaking, the content of the Articles represented something of 
an attempt to draw the Irish church closer in language and confession to the 
Reformed churches of the Continent and thus to address some of the con- 
cerns of the more Puritan clergy on issues of polity, forms, and theology.5! 
On the more specific theological plane, they added considerably to the 
teaching of the Thirty-Nine Articles. 

Unlike the Thirty-Nine Articles, the Irish Articles were explicitly cov- 
enantal in the way that they understood God’s relationship to his cre- 
ation and, most significantly, included reference to the covenant of works. 
Article 21 makes it clear that Adam was created with the law engraved on 
his heart and with the promise of eternal life on condition of his perfect 
obedience.?2 Articles 29 and 30 then deal with Christ as the mediator of the 
second covenant, or covenant of grace.9?? The Articles also contain a mas- 
sively expanded section on predestination because they actually include 
the text of the Lambeth Articles. Thus, while article 17 of the original 
Thirty-Nine Articles offered a brief statement of single predestination, the 
Irish Articles offered seven articles (11217) and a clear assertion of double 
predestination. Finally, the anti-Catholicism of the Thirty-Nine Articles 
was intensified, with Irish article 80 identifying the pope with the bibli- 
cal Man of Sin, in other words, the Antichrist.?? In sum, the Irish Articles 
represented “a comprehensive revision of the Thirty-Nine Articles, which 


50 Ford, James Ussher, 86. Peter Heylyn, a historian hostile to the Presbyterian church, 
and further efforts at reform was in no doubt that the Irish Articles represented little more 
than a plot to sever the Irish church from its English mother, and that in a radically Cal- 
vinist direction; Peter Heylyn, Aerius redivivus, or, the history of the Presbyterians (Oxford, 
1670), 394. 

5! Ford, James Ussher, 91. 

52 Müller, Die Bekenntnisschriften, 528. 

53 Müller, Die Bekenntnisschriften, 529-30. 

54 Müller, Die Bekenntnisschriften, 527-28. 

55 Müller, Die Bekenntnisschriften, 536. 
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brought them up to date, and systematized and defined the prevailing 
Calvinist concerns of the English and Irish churches."56 


THE REIGN OF CHARLES I (1625-59) 


Charles I inherited both his father's primary political problem—the need 
to find a unified religious settlement for the three kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland—and his father’s belief in the Divine Right of Kings. 
Indeed, he held the latter with even greater passion. What he did not 
inherit was his father’s political savvy and capacity for intelligent strat- 
egy; and this was in no small measure a factor in the wars in which he 
was forced to engage in Scotland, and then in England against Parliament, 
that cost him his crown and his life.5” 

Within the bounds of the Reformed Orthodoxy, the years prior to the 
calling of the Westminster Assembly in 1643 were marked by increasing 
tension and fractures within the public consensus. Jonathan Moore has 
called attention to the way in which debates about the nature and extent 
of Christ’s atonement gradually strained the English Reformed consen- 
sus, which, at the time of Dordt, happily included men such as Davenant. 
But the 1640s was split between particularists and universalists, although 
continental Amyraldianism appears to have been only a tangential issue 
at Westminster.?® Ecclesiology too proved a flashpoint, with theologians 
agreed on even the details of the Reformed Orthodox system of divinity 
were ranged against each other on matters pertaining to Anglican ritual, 
church government, and church-state issues.5? This latter issue became 
even more acute once the Assembly was summoned in 1643 with a view 
to revising Anglicanism in a way that would prove more acceptable to the 
Reformed parties. 

Prior to this time, however, the Netherlands and the American colonies 
had continued to prove attractive to the more radical of the Puritans who 
bristled under Stuart religious policy. For example, the Reformed theo- 
logian William Ames (1576-1633), a student of William Perkins, who had 


56 Ford, James Ussher 100. 

57 For a good narrative history of Charles’s reign and its problems, through the Com- 
monwealth and Protectorate, to the Restoration, see Austin Woolrych, Britain in Revolu- 
tion, 1625-60 (Oxford, 2004). 

58 See Moore, English Hypothetical Universalism. 

59 For example, James Ussher was an Episcopalian, Samuel Rutherford a Presbyterian, 
Thomas Goodwin an Independent, and John Lightfoot an Erastian. 
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left for the Netherlands under James I, enjoyed a career there as both an 
outstanding theology professor at Franeker and then as minister in Rot- 
terdam. Ames’s writings exhibit a remarkable breadth, from a summary of 
theology connected to the Heidelberg Catechism to a system of theology 
to a standard textbook on casuistry to a critique of ceremonial in worship 
to a major controversial engagement with Robert Bellarmine.59 

As to America, a good example of a more radical Puritan who headed 
west but remained influential in his homeland is that of John Cotton 
(1585-1652). Cotton headed to the colonies in 1633, the year William Laud 
became archbishop of Canterbury. While Cotton was famous for his con- 
troversial engagement with Roger Williams over church-state issues, he 
was perhaps most influential back in England through his works that 
advocated Independency as the biblical form of church polity. Indeed, his 
writings in this area were central to converting John Owen from Presby- 
terianism and thus providing English Independency with its most signifi- 
cant intellect and leader.5! 


Antinomianism 


Various controversies and events helped to give Reformed theology in 
Britain a distinctive shape in the seventeenth century. One of the most 
significant was the issue of antinomianism. While antinomianism, like 
modern fundamentalism, is difficult to define, its critics saw it as essen- 
tially emphasizing the objective work of Christ to such an extent that the 
moral imperatives of the Christian life were completely undermined. Evi- 
dence suggests that various groups that one might designate as antino- 
mian flourished in pre-Civil War England;®? and a number of theologians 
emerged in the 1630s and 1640s whose writings were certainly criticized 


$0 The Substance of Christian Religion: Or, A Plain and Easie Draught of the Christian 
Catechisme, in LII. (London, 1659); The marrow of sacred divinity drawne out of the holy 
Scriptures and the interpreters thereof, and brought into method (London, 1643); Conscience 
with the power and cases thereof Divided into V. bookes (Leiden, 1639); A Fresh Suit Against 
Human Ceremonies in God's Worship (n.p., 1633); Bellarminus enervatus (London, 1629). For 
Ames's biography, see The learned doctor William Ames. Dutch Backgrounds of English and 
American Puritanism (Urbana, 1972). 

61 The work in question was The keyes of the kingdom of heaven, and power thereof, 
according to the Word of God (London, 1644). 

$2 See Theodore Dwight Bozeman, The Precisianist Strain: Disciplinary Religion and 
Antinomian Backlash in Puritanism to 1638 (Chapel Hill, 2004); David R. Como, Blown by 
the Spirit: Puritanism and the Emergence of an Antinomian Underground in Pre-Civil-War 
England (Stanford, 2004). 
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for antinomianism.®? In America, the infamous case of Anne Hutchinson 
in 1636 served as an example of the tensions within Reformed communi- 
ties on the issue of good works, and, while Hutchinson was herself clearly 
of a radical bent, even a figure of the unimpeachable orthodoxy of John 
Cotton was initially sympathetic to her viewpoint.®* 

If the social experiment of the Puritan settlers was one context for 
such struggles, back in England, the general political and social chaos 
of the 1640s fueled fear of antinomianism.95 This is most evident in 
the work of the theologically eccentric autodidact Richard Baxter, who, 
from 1649 onwards, was arguing for a form of justification based upon 
what amounted to a synthesis of imputation and impartation.96 He even 
regarded John Owen and Johannes Maccovius as essentially deviant 
antinomians because of their understanding that Christ’s atonement as 
involving a solutio eiusdem rather than a solutio tantidem for human sin.67 
Owen's response was to defend the application of solutio eiusdem to the 
atonement but to accent the dynamic role which faith played, given that 
it was instrumental to union with Christ; and only in union with Christ 
did Christ's atonement and righteousness become immediately effective 


$3 John Eaton, The Honey-Combe of Free Justification by Christ Alone (London, 1642); 
John Saltmarsh, The fountaine of free grace opened by questions and answers (London, 
1645); Tobias Crisp, Christ alone exalted in fourteene sermons (London, 1643). Crisp's ser- 
mons were reprinted in 1690, causing the redoubtable and elderly Richard Baxter to come 
out of retirement for one more polemical skirmish over the issues of the 1640s and '5os. 

64 See Michael Winship, Making Heretics: Militant Protestantism and Free Grace in Mas- 
sachusetts, 1636—1641 (Princeton, 2002). 

$5 The full title of Thomas Edwards's 1646 work indicates the concerns of the times 
with growing sectarianism, of which antinomianism was seen to be a part: Gangraena, 
or, A catalogue and discovery of many of the errours, heresies, blasphemies and pernicious 
practices of the sectaries of this time, vented and acted in England in these four last years as 
also a particular narration of divers stories, remarkable passages, letters, an extract of many 
letters, all concerning the present sects: together with some observations upon and corollaries 
from all the fore-named premises (London, 1646). 

66 Baxter's principal works on justification are Aphorismes of justification with their 
explication annexed (London, 1649); Of justification four disputations clearing and ami- 
cably defending the truth against the unnecessary oppositions of divers learned and rever- 
end brethren (London, 1658); Full and easy satisfaction which is the true and safe religion 
(London, 1674); How far holinesse is the design of Christianity where the nature of holiness 
and morality is opened, and the doctrine of justification, imputation of sin and righteous- 
ness, &c. partly cleared, and vindicated from abuse (London, 1671). For scholarly discussion, 
see Hans Boersma, A Hot Peppercorn: Richard Baxter's Doctrine of Justification in Its Seven- 
teenth-Century Context of Controversy (Zoetermeer, 1993); Tim Cooper, Fear and Polemic in 
Seventeenth-Century England: Richard Baxter and Antinomianism (Aldershot, 2001); James 
I. Packer, The Redemption and Restoration of Man in the Thought of Richard Baxter: A Study 
in Puritan theology (Vancouver, 2003). 

67 On this distinction, see Trueman, Claims of Truth, 211-17. 
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for the believer.®* As linguistic tit-for-tat, opponents of the theology of 
Baxter and his co-belligerents on this point labeled his position on justifi- 
cation “neonomianism,” a term no more helpful than antinomianism.s? 


Radical Scottish Presbyterians 


Scotland continued to produce theologians of note in the seventeenth 
century. Robert Bruce (1554-1631) preached a number of sermons on the 
Lord's Supper that proved influential in establishing an almost mystical 
Calvinist approach to the sacrament within the Scottish tradition."? More 
significantly, however, the Scottish policy of Charles I, from the Five Arti- 
cles through to the imposition of the Book of Common Prayer on the Kirk 
in 1638, fueled the rise of precisely the kind of radical presbyterianism 
adumbrated by the earlier work of men like Andrew Melville. Notable 
among the men emerging in the 1630s as acute theologians and church- 
men were Samuel Rutherford (c. 1600-1661), Robert Baillie (1602-62), and 
George Gillespie (1613-48), all three of whom were to play significant roles 
at the Westminster Assembly. 

Rutherford's contributions were quite remarkable. He wrote a stan- 
dard work of Presbyterian political philosophy, Lex Rex, which applied 
the notion of covenant to political relations and thus articulated in a very 
sophisticated form precisely the kind of justification for rebellion which 
men like Knox had postulated in the century before.” He also made con- 
tributions to dogmatic theology in the areas of covenant, Christology, 
and providence. Most famously, perhaps, he also wrote numerous let- 
ters which, collected together, became one of the great devotional texts 
of English-speaking Puritan theology, and which remain in print today. 


$8 Trueman, John Owen, 117-18. 

$9 E.g., Isaac Chauncy, Neonomianism unmask'd, or, The ancient gospel pleaded against 
the other, called a new law or gospel in a theological debate, occasioned by a book lately wrote 
by Mr. Dan. Williams, entituled, Gospel-truth stated and vindicated (London, 1693). Williams 
edited and republished some of Baxter's works after the latter's death; the Chauncy work 
was part of the polemical exchange generated by the republication of Tobias Crisp's works 
in 1690. 

70 The mysterie of the Lords Supper Cleerely manifested in five sermons (London, 1614). 

7 Samuel Rutherford, Lex, rex, the law and the prince. A dispute for the just prerogative 
of king and people (London, 1644). 

72 Samuel Rutherford, The covenant of life opened, or, A treatise of the covenant of grace 
containing something of the nature of the covenant of works, the soveraignty of God, the 
extent of the death of Christ (Edinburgh, 1655); Disputatio scholastica de divina providentia 
variis praelectionibus (Edinburgh, 1649). 
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Thus, his impact upon both the rarified shape of British Reformed Ortho- 
doxy, and upon popular Protestant piety, has been profound.?? 

Robert Baillie's contributions were mainly in the field of ecclesiology, 
with his fear of sectarianism motivating him to write extensively on the 
matter, both ecclesiologically and historically. George Gillespie, the 
most precocious talent ofthe three, wrote polemically against the Laudian 
impositions on Scotland and in favor of radical Presbyterian church gov- 
ernment; his early death, at age thirty-five, robbed the Reformed Ortho- 
dox world of one of its most acute, if also combative, minds.” 


The Theology of the Westminster Assembly 


When the king declared war against Parliament in 1642, the scope for 
reform of the Church of England was dramatically broadened, and Parlia- 
ment's summoning of the Westminster Assembly in 1643 was the primary 
formal move in this direction. 

Antinomianism was a worry to many orthodox theologians at the time, 
a worry not allayed by the chaos of civil war. Yet, while debates over jus- 
tification formed part of the theological backdrop to the Westminster 
Assembly, though the Assembly's brief was, of course, much wider than 
justification and, indeed, became much more radical just a few months 
in to its existence. Ecclesiologically, it was intended to be representative 
of various parties within the church: Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents, and Erastians. The Assembly was originally called for the rela- 
tively modest purpose of “the settling of the government and liturgy of the 
Church of England, and for the vindicating and clearing of the doctrine 
of the said Church from all false calumnies and aspersions."9 However, 
the need to seek military support of the Scots led Parliament to broaden 
the Assembly's brief to include a much more thoroughgoing reformation 
of the government of the church in order to bring it closer into line with 
the continental Reformed churches and especially the Church of Scotland. 
Thus, the signing of the Solemn League and Covenant by Scots and the 


73 Joshua redivivus, or, Mr. Rutherfoord's letters (1664). 

74 Anabaptism, the trve fovntaine of independency, Brownisme, Antinomy, Familisome, 
and the most of the other errours, which for the time due trouble the Church of England (Lon- 
don, 1647); A dissuasive from the errours of the time vvherein the tenets of the principall sects, 
especially of the independents, are drawn together in one map (London, 1646). 

75 A dispute against the English-popish ceremonies, obtruded vpon the Church of Scotland 
(Leiden, 1637); Aarons rod blossoming, or, The divine ordinance of church-government vin- 
dicated (London, 1646). 

"6 Quoted in Letham, Westminster Assembly, 30. 
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English Parliament on 25 September 1643 opened the way not only for 
Scottish military intervention on Parliament's side in the Civil War (the 
underlying purpose of the agreement) but also for Scottish commission- 
ers to join the Assembly." While they did not have votes, their powerful 
intellects and personalities ensured that they put their distinctive stamp 
upon the proceedings.’8 

The Assembly sat between 1643 and 1652 and produced six documents: 
the Confession of Faith, the Larger Catechism, the Shorter Catechism, the 
Directory for Public Worship, the Directory for Church Government, and 
the Psalter. The theology contained in these is on the whole consistent 
with the continental Reformed tradition, the one notable exception per- 
haps being the very vigorous Sabbatarianism which the Westminster 
Standards contain, particularly in the Larger Catechism, Questions 115 to 
121. This reflects precisely that English (and then Scottish) Sabbatarianism 
that had emerged as a key identity marker between the Puritans and the 
Reformed Anglican establishment under Elizabeth. 

Further, it is also notable that the catechisms do not follow the long- 
established catechetical structure of using the Apostles' Creed, the Deca- 
logue, and the Lord's Prayer as providing the basic framework." The 
exclusion of the Creed as an explicit structuring device has been the sub- 
ject of some discussion among scholars, but the conclusion of John Bower, 
that the Creed's basic substance is there in the Catechisms but that the 
abandonment of its use as a literal framework afforded the Assembly 


77 Though commissioners, the Scots were not members of the Assembly nor even com- 
missioners as such; rather they were to represent Scottish interests to Parliament and to 
the Assembly; see Letham, Westminster Assembly, 41. 

78 The Westminster Assembly Project offers a major bibliography of resources relating 
to the Assembly. It can be accessed at www.westminsterassembly.org. All students of the 
Assembly should consult Chad B. Van Dixhoorn, “Reforming the Reformation: Theological 
Debate at the Westminster Assembly 1643-1652,” 7 vols. (Ph.D. thesis, Cambridge Univer- 
sity); also Robert Letham, Westminster Assembly. Van Dixhoorn's work is a transcription, 
with editorial commentary, on the minutes of the assembly and thus offers insights not 
simply into the theology of the Assembly but also into its working practices. 

79 Thomas F. Torrance sees the exclusion of the Creed as reflecting the Assembly's 
desire to adopt a federal theological scheme. Such exclusion would hardly have been 
necessary: Caspar Olevianus (1536-87) produced a commentary on the Creed that was 
explicitly covenantal in its theology, Expositio symbolici apostolici (Frankfurt, 1580). Robert 
Letham regards the exclusion as "studied indifference and deliberate exclusion," and con- 
cludes that this shows how many of the Assembly's members were of a separatist mental- 
ity, which represented a growing loss of historical consciousness: Westminster Assembly, 
56-57. This is possible, but a rather sweeping conclusion based on equivocal evidence 
which could be the result of alternative, less radical agendas at play such as that suggested 
by Bower. 
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much greater scope for developing “advanced and sophisticated” content 
seems entirely adequate.®° 

Two aspects of the Confession and Catechisms are perhaps particularly 
worthy of comment. First, there is no mention of the covenant of redemp- 
tion between Father and Son. This is not particularly significant from a 
theological perspective, given that the application of covenant terminol- 
ogy to the decision of the Father and Son to appoint the latter as mediator 
ofthe covenant of grace, while mentioned by David Dickson in his address 
to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 1638, the year of the 
National Covenant, did not become relatively common theological cur- 
rency until the mid-to-late 1640s.*! It is clear, however, that the covenant 
of redemption was not something that stood in contradiction to the Con- 
fession as David Dickson's Summe of Saving Knowledge, which enjoyed the 
status of an unofficial explication of the Confessions' theology, contained 
his clearest and most famous articulation of the concept.?? 

The second area of note is that of justification. Here, there was sig- 
nificant debate about whether the Confession should contain an explicit 
statement affirming that Christ's whole obedience, active and passive, was 
imputed to the believer in justification. This was, of course, a point of 
contention in the wider theological world between the Reformed and the 
Arminians. Arminius himself located the start of Christ's humiliation, and 


80 John Bower, The Larger Catechism: A Critical Text and Introduction (Grand Rapids, 
2010), 22. He cites the work of Ian Green, The Christian’s ABC: Catechisms and Catechizing 
in England c. 1530-1740 (Oxford, 1996), 284, to the effect that nearly half of the catechisms 
produced by Puritans in the seventeenth century refrained from using the Apostles' Creed 
in the traditional manner. Indeed, Bower notes that two of the catechisms which the 
Assembly used as early models did not cite the Apostles' Creed other than in their titles: 
Herbert Palmer, An Endeavour of the Making the Principles of Christian Religion, Namely 
the Creed, the Ten Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, and the Sacraments, Plaine and Easie 
(London, 1641); Henry Vosey, The Scope ofthe Scripture. Containing a Briefe Exposition of the 
Apostles Creed, the Tenne Commandements, the Lords Prayer, and the Sacraments, by Short 
Questions and Answers (London, 1633). 

81 Alexander Peterkin, ed., Records of the Kirk of Scotland, containing the Acts and Pro- 
ceedings of the General Assemblies from the year 1638 downwards (Edinburgh, 1843), 159. The 
language of covenant in this context does occur in a number of works by English theo- 
logians in the mid-1640s: Edward Fisher, The Marrow of Modern Divinity (London, 1645); 
Peter Bulkeley, The Gospel-Covenant; or The Covenant of Grace Opened (London, 1646). 

82 David Dickson, The Summe of saving Knowledge, With the Practical Use Thereof (Edin- 
burgh, 1671), head II (no pagination). Cf. Letham, Westminster Assembly, 235-36, who sees 
the teaching present in embryonic form in the confession. I do, however, dissent from 
Dr. Letham's dogmatic critique of the concept as introducing tensions into the theology 
of the standards. 
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thus salvific work, with the trial before Pilate.83 By the 1640s the distinc- 
tion between the two, with an emphasis on only the passive obedience as 
being part of justification, was no Arminian distinctive. Indeed, no less an 
orthodox figure than William Twisse (1578-1646), first prolocutor of the 
Assembly, himself held to the imputation of Christ’s passive obedience 
alone.8* The work of Johannes Piscator appears to have shaped the think- 
ing of Thomas Gataker (1574-1654), a delegate at the Assembly, and that 
of his colleague Richard Vines, who together led a minority group that 
expressed concern over notions of imputation of whole righteousness;8° 
and, given Gataker's brilliance and the need for the Assembly to find a 
consensus, it was inevitable that there would be significant discussion on 
this point.86 Indeed, another delegate to the Assembly, George Walker, 
had pursued another proponent of imputation of passive obedience alone, 
one Anthony Wotton, from 16u, and continued his campaign even after 
Wotton’s death in 1626, finally redirecting his ire at Gataker.8” 

In addition to the influence of the writings of men like Piscator, there 
are other possible reasons for the concerns of men like Twisse and Gat- 
aker with regard to this issue. First, antinomianism was considered a seri- 
ous threat and, in the turmoil of the 1640s, this threat would have been 
perceived as far more than simply a cause of contention in the classroom. 
With England apparently on the verge of anarchy, antinomianism was 


83 Jacob Arminius, “Disputatio Privata XXXVIII: De statibus Christi, tum humilitatis, 
tum exaltationis," Opera Theologica (Leiden, 1629), 386-88. Interestingly, given what was 
noted above about the Apostles' Creed, Arminius specifically cites the Creed at the start 
of the disputation and uses its statement of Christ's work (which omits all reference to 
anything between his birth and his trial before Pilate) as providing an outline for discuss- 
ing Christ's salvific work. 

84 Alexander F. Mitchell and John Struthers, eds., Minutes ofthe Sessions of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly of Divines (Edinburgh, 1874), lxvi. 

85 Vines's position was closer to Piscator’s than was Gataker's, in that he held to justi- 
fication as remission, not imputation; Van Dixhoorn, “Reforming the Reformation”, 3:25; 
Letham, Westminster Assembly, 253-54. 

86 Prior to the assembly, a work was published that presented the doctrine of justifica- 
tion as a three-way discussion between Piscator, Lucius of Basle, and Gataker: D. Ioan- 
nis Piscatoris Herbonensis et M. Ludovici Lucci Basiliensis, Scripta quaedam adversaria; De 
Causa meritoria nostril coram Deo Justificationis. Una cum Thomae Gatakeri Londinatis Ani- 
madversionibus in utraque (London, 1641). 

87 See Walker's account of his campaign, A True Relation of the chiefe passages betweene 
Mr Anthony Wotton and Mr George Walker (London, 1642). In the same year, Gataker found 
it necessary to defend himself against charges of Socinianism from the same gentleman: 
An Answer to Mr George Walkers Vindication or rather Fresh Accusation (London, 1642). It 
should be noted that there is a significant difference between Piscator and Gataker, in that 
the former regarded justification as purely the remission of sins, while the latter saw it as 
remission of sins and imputation of Christ’s passive obedience. 
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regarded as profoundly dangerous, and there is evidence to suggest this 
was a significant factor in the minds of the delegates as they debated 
the issue.88 Chad B. van Dixhoorn has put the matter nicely: by 1643, the 
enemy was not found in Madrid but in London.9? Second, the impact of 
the argument of Anselm in Cur Deus Homo, whereby Christ’s active obedi- 
ence effectively equips him to be the mediator, should not be discounted, 
as it can be found in the works of men like Gataker.9° 

It is clear that a majority of the Assembly was in favor of including 
Christ's whole obedience in its statement on justification. The original pro- 
posed revision of article 11 of the Thirty-Nine Articles spoke of “his whole 
obedience and satisfaction being by God imputed to us"?! but in the end 
the adjective whole was omitted from the key passages in chapter 1.9? The 
issue is highly instructive for understanding British reformed Orthodoxy, 
because it not only shows how British Reformed theologians were self-con- 
sciously operating against the background of the broader European theo- 
logical scene, but also how the particularities of the national context gave 
debates and even confessional theology a specific and distinctive shape. 


THE COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATE (1649-60) 


The period of the Commonwealth and Protectorate marked the high 
point of the influence of John Owen, the leading Independent theologian 
and one of the most significant Reformed orthodox thinkers of the sev- 
enteenth century. Owen was not alone, however, in the elaboration of 
Reformed theology in England at this time. Other noteworthy theologians 
included Edward Leigh (1602-71), a remarkable layman who yet managed 
to write works on ancient history, devotional aids, studies of biblical lin- 
guistics, and a major systematic treatment of the Reformed faith, which 
went through several revisions and editions.?? James Ussher's theological 


88 Thomas Gataker makes the connection explicit in his critique of John Saltmarsh: 
Antinomianism Discovered and Confuted: and Free Grace as it is held forth in Gods Word 
(London, 1652); also Daniel Featley, while supporting the imputation of the whole obedi- 
ence of Christ, acknowledges that this position is one he shares with the antinomians, The 
Dippers Dipt, 199-200. 

89 Van Dixhoorn, “Reforming the Reformation,” 1:28, 276. 

90 Scripta quaedam adversaria, 1:69, 3:10-11. 

9! Quoted in Letham, Westminster Assembly, 251-52. 

92 A full account of the debate is found in Letham, Westminster Assembly, 252-64, 
which is itself a helpful synthesis of the relevant section of Van Dixhoorn. 

93 Leigh, A systeme or body of divinity. 
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system, originally published in the 1640s, enjoyed numerous reprints dur- 
ing this time. It is perhaps misleading to regard him as the author of this 
work, since it was structured by catechetical questions, the answers to 
which he drew from the works of others. Thus, he was really the compiler 
and organizer of what is essentially a topical concatenation of the words 
of others writers.?^ Also of note is the major philosophical study of God 
produced by Thomas Barlow (1607-91), John Owen’s Oxford tutor, lifelong 
friend, and Episcopalian.?® 


John Owen (1616-83) 


John Owen’s voluminous writings span the 1640s to the 1680s; yet particu- 
larly significant contributions were made during the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate, when he served variously as Cromwell’s chaplain, dean of 
Christ Church, and vice chancellor of Oxford University. Most noteworthy 
during the 1650s were his criticism of Brian Walton’s London Polyglot, 
particularly for its advocacy of a late date for the Masoretic vowel points, 
and his theological refutation of Socinianism. 

While the actual extent of Socinian impact in England in the 1650s is 
unclear, it is obvious that Parliament considered the matter to be most 
serious.? In particular, a series of works by the English Socinian writer 
John Biddle (1615-62) served to stir up concern on this matter.?" This led 
the Council of State to commission John Owen to produce a major refu- 
tation of Biddle’s work and of the Racovian Catechism, which he did in 


94 James Ussher, A body of divinitie, or, The summe and substance of Christian religion 
catechistically propounded, and explained, by way of question and answer: methodically and 
familiarly handled (London, 1645). 

95 Thomas Barlow, Exercitationes aliquot metaphysicae, de Deo: quod sit objectum meta- 
physicae, quod sit naturaliter cognoscibilis, quousque, & quibus mediis (Oxford, 1658). Bar- 
low also wrote against that most British of delicacies, the black pudding: The triall of a 
black-pudding. Or, The unlawfulness of eating blood proved by Scriptures, before the law, 
under the law, and after the law. By a well wisher to ancient truth (London, 1652). 

96 In the 1640s, English theologian Francis Cheynell had considered the threat to be 
sufficient to justify the production of a major history of the movement: The Rise, Growth, 
and Danger of Socinianisme (London, 1643). 

97 John Biddle, The apostolical and true opinion concerning the Holy Trinity, revived and 
asserted (London, 1653); The testimonies of Irenaeus, Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Novatianus, 
Theophilus, Origen (who lived in the two first centuries after Christ was born, or thereabouts;) 
as also, of Arnobius, Lactantius, Eusebius, Hilary, and Brightman; concerning that one God, 
and the persons of the Holy Trinity. Together with observations on the same (London, 1653); 
A brief scripture-catechism for children. Wherein, notwithstanding the brevity thereof, all 
things necessary unto life and godliness are contained (London, 1654); A twofold catechism: 
the one simply called A Scripture-catechism; the other, A brief Scripture-catechism for chil- 
dren (London, 1654). 
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Vindiciae Evangelicae (London, 1655), addressing such issues as Trinitari- 
anism and atonement, but also questions about divine embodiment and 
spatial presence, drawing deeply on the medieval Thomist tradition.?® In 
addressing Socinianism, Owen also changed his own position on divine 
justice, arguing that, if God was to forgive sin, then incarnation and atone- 
ment were necessary as a result of his being, not simply by an act of his 
will. This distanced him from other Reformed theologians, such as John 
Calvin, William Twisse, and Samuel Rutherford, and from his own argu- 
ments in his treatise The Death of Death in the Death of Christ (London, 
1648).99 

Perhaps Owen’s most original contribution to Reformed Orthodoxy, in 
addition to his practical work on the psychology of indwelling sin in the 
believer,!00 was his development of the role of the Holy Spirit in the Incar- 
nation, a point which he built upon the patristic insights in the anhypos- 
tatic nature of Christ's humanity considered in itself. This enabled Owen 
to develop a Trinitarian understanding of the communication of proper- 
ties which both allowed him to understand the Incarnation in Trinitar- 
ian terms and to offer an account of Christ's life, which preserved the 
dynamic movement of the Jesus depicted in the Gospels.!?! 


The Savoy Declaration 


Confessionally, the most significant event of the Protectorate was the pro- 
duction of the Savoy Declaration. An assembly of Independent divines 
and laymen, under the leadership of a group of six influential ministers, 
most notably John Owen and Thomas Goodwin (1600-1680), produced 
what was essentially a modification of the Westminster Confession in line 
with the distinctives of Independent polity.!©? 

There are, however, a number of other differences between Westmin- 
ster and Savoy, most notably in chapter 1.1, Of Justification, where the 


98 See Trueman, John Owen, 39-42. 
99 Carl R. Trueman, “John Owen's Dissertation on Divine Justice: An Exercise in Chris- 
tocentric Scholasticism," Calvin Theological Journal 33 (1998): 87-103. 

100 John Owen, The nature, power, deceit, and prevalency of the remainders of indwell- 
ing-sin in believers together with the wayes of its working, and means of prevention: opened, 
envinced and applyed, with a resolution of sundry cases of conscience thereunto appertaining 
(London, 1668). 

101 See Trueman, John Owen, 92-98. 

102 The other ministers were Philip Nye, William Bridge, Joseph Caryl, and William 
Greenhill. The text of the ecclesiological platform of the Declaration is in Müller, Die Bek- 
enntnisschriften 652-56. 
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Savoy Declaration makes explicit that it is both Christ’s passive and active 
righteousness that is imputed to the believer. Thus, what Goodwin and 
company would no doubt have seen as a loophole in the Westminster 
documents was definitively closed. 


RESTORATION AND BEYOND 


The Restoration of the monarchy in 1660 effectively marked the end ofthe 
Puritan project, both politically and theologically. A series of Parliamen- 
tary Acts, known collectively as the Clarendon Code, served to enforce 
rigid conformity to the Book of Common Prayer and to the Anglican hier- 
archy. Those who refused to conform—nearly two thousand ministers— 
left the church in the so-called Great Ejection on 31 August 1662, the day 
the Act of Uniformity came into force and the anniversary of the St. Bar- 
tholomew's Day massacre.!03 

The result was that the internal struggle for a more Reformed Anglican- 
ism was brought to a dramatic end; and, perhaps even more significantly, 
those who would not conform wholeheartedly to the Book of Common 
Prayer were also excluded from the educational, civic, and political estab- 
lishment; thus, English nonconformists were shunted to the margins of 
cultural and intellectual life. While the situation in Scotland was some- 
what better for the Reformed—the Church of Scotland remaining Presby- 
terian in polity and Reformed in confession—the era of the great English 
Puritan intellects was drawing to a close. 

Significant works of classical Reformed Orthodoxy continued to be 
produced, mainly by those who had come to intellectual maturity prior 
to the Restoration. Owen completed his massive series of studies on the 
Holy Spirit and his commentary on Hebrews, the last volume of which 
was published posthumously.! He also published a theology that was 
structured in terms of the historical biblical covenants and thus would 


103 The choice of date was deliberate and designed to be threatening to the Reformed, 
just as, for example, if Sharia law were imposed on the USA on 11 September 2001. 

104 John Owen, Pneumatologia, or, A discourse concerning the Holy Spirit (London, 1676); 
A continuation of the exposition of the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews (viz) on the 
eleventh, twelfih & thirteenth chapters, compleating that elaborate work (London, 1684). The 
first volume, containing preliminary thematic essays on the epistle, was Exercitations on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (London, 1668), followed by further volumes of commentary in 
1674, 1676, and 1680. 
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seem to indicate the possible impact of Cocceius on his thought.!0 Ste- 
phen Charnock (1628-80) started a massive project of preaching through 
the entire body of systematic theological topics, a project cut short by his 
death after he had covered only issues relating to the doctrine of God.106 
The work is interesting because it offers fascinating insight into Puritan 
use of rhetoric and of scientific analogies that reveal something of the 
connection between the Puritan intelligentsia and the emerging scientific 
community.!?? Thomas Watson (c. 1620-86), a former Westminster divine, 
produced a pastoral commentary on the Westminster Shorter Catechism 
that served as a thorough statement of Reformed theology, particularly 
in its connection to Puritan practical and experiential piety.!?? In addi- 
tion, Leigh's system was reprinted,!°9 while Scottish theologian Patrick 
Gillespie published a multivolume work on covenant theology promised, 
though only two of the five volumes are extant.!o 

In England, attempts to form a nonconformist association, spearheaded 
by John Owen and Richard Baxter, foundered on disagreement over the 
confessional basis for the arrangement, with Baxter pushing for a more 
minimal settlement based simply upon adherence to the Apostles’ Creed.!!! 
Amidst his voluminous books and pamphlets, Baxter also produced two 
massive theologies in his typically arcane and eccentric style, seeking to 
find a middle way between the various established doctrinal streams of his 
day. The first, Catholick theologie, was an attempt to solve the Reformed- 
Arminian divide by linguistic analysis in an effort to demonstrate that 


105 Tohn Owen, Theologoumena pantodapa, sive, De natura, ortu progressu, et studio 
verae theologiae (Oxford, 1661); for the similarities between Owen and Cocceius, see Rehn- 
man, Divine Discourse, 164—606. 

106 Stephen Charnock, Several discourses upon the existence and attributes of God by that 
late eminent minister in Christ, Mr. Stephen Charnocke (London, 1682). 

107 See Trueman, “Reason and Rhetoric," 29-46. 

108 Thomas Watson, A body of practical divinity consisting of above one hundred seventy 
six sermons on the lesser catechism composed by the reverend assembly of divines at West- 
minster (London, 1692). 

109 Leigh, A systeme or body of divinity consisting of ten books. 

10 Patrick Gillespie, The ark of the testament opened, or, The secret of the Lords cov- 
enant unsealed in a treatise of the covenant of grace (London, 1661); The ark of the covenant 
opened, or, A treatise of the covenant of redemption between God and Christ, as the founda- 
tion of the covenant of grace the second part (London, 1677). Gillespie (1617-75) was the 
younger brother of Scottish theologian and Westminster divine, George Gillespie. 

I! On the theological issues involved, see Carl R. Trueman, “Richard Baxter on Chris- 
tian Unity: A Chapter in the Enlightening of English Reformed Orthodoxy," Westminster 
Theological Journal 61 (1999): 53-71; on the historical issues, see Paul H.-C. Lim, In Pursuit 
of Purity, Unity, and Liberty: Richard Baxter's Puritan Ecclesiology in Its Seventeenth-Century 
Context (Leiden, 2004). 
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many of the issues between the two camps were built on false distinc- 
tions and the assumption that certain words had real reference whereas, 
in fact, they had none. The result was a work of almost unparalleled 
logical obscurity and rebarbative prose style in the history of Reformed 
Protestantism.!? The second, the Methodus, was a comprehensive system 
of theology, written in Latin, though, given Baxter's prose style, scarcely 
more obscure for that." 

Baxter's thought continued to exert an influence on British theology 
into the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century, when his so-called 
practical works were collected and separately printed. He was, however, 
part of the story of the erosion of Reformed Orthodoxy rather than its 
preservation: elements in his understanding of the Trinity and of natu- 
ral theology clearly pointed the way towards a more speculative, ratio- 
nalist approach to theology;l!* his doctrinal minimalism was, at least 
aesthetically, more conducive to both the Socinianism/Unitarianism of 
eighteenth-century English Presbyterianism, such as it was, and to eigh- 
teenth-century evangelicalism, than the work of men like Owen; and his 
understanding of justification can be seen, in retrospect, as helping pave 
the way for the moralism that meant even a text as orthodox as Fisher's 
Marrow of Modern Divinity would be the subject of an infamous heresy 
trial in Scotland in the early eighteenth century." 


CONCLUSION 


From its inception under Henry VIII to its effective collapse at the end of 
the seventeenth century, the history of British Reformed Orthodoxy fol- 
lows the broad contours ofthe continental tradition both in terms of much 


1? Richard Baxter's Catholick theologie plain, pure, peaceable, for pacification of the dog- 
matical word-warriours (London, 1675). 

13 Richard Baxter, Methodus theologiae Christianae (London, 1681). 

114 See Carl R. Trueman, “A Small Step Towards Rationalism: The Impact of the Meta- 
physics of Tommaso Campanella on the Theology of Richard Baxter," in Protestant Scho- 
lasticism: Essays in Reassessment, ed. Carl R. Trueman and R. Scott Clark (Carlisle, 1998), 
181-95. 

15 The republication of the Marrow in 1718 by James Hog, a Church of Scotland minister 
concerned by legalism and lack of assurance among his parishioners, precipitated a major 
crisis and legal action within the church, indicating how far the Scottish kirk had slipped 
from its Westminster roots; see David C. Lachman, The Marrow Controversy: An Historical 
and Theological Analysis (Edinburgh, 1988). On the rise of legalism in English Protestant- 
ism, see C.F. Allison, The rise of moralism. The proclamation of the Gospel from Hooker to 
Baxter (London, 1966). 
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ofits content, a shared tradition, and a common bibliography. Within this 
context, however, it exhibits its own peculiar emphases, the result of dis- 
tinctive political history. Issues of worship, Sabbatarianism, and ecclesiol- 
ogy are established early on as major priorities, mainly because of the 
often adversarial positions occupied by the Crown and leading church- 
men of the day. Further, it is important to note that Reformed Orthodoxy, 
defined as a particular set of beliefs epitomized in continental documents 
such as the Heidelberg Catechism and the Canons of Dordt, represented a 
system of belief which, in Britain, often transcended more immediate and 
politically urgent dividing lines, such as those between Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians or, at a later date, conformists and nonconformists. 

Nevertheless, what is clear is that British theologians at their best (e.g., 
Perkins, Ames, Owen, Rutherford) were men who made major contri- 
butions beyond their national spheres to the development of European 
theology in both doctrinal and practical terms; and that the death of 
Reformed Orthodoxy in Britain, while perhaps hastened by the political 
fallout of the 1660s, only preceded by a few years that which swept across 
the Continent with the arrival of the Enlightenment. 


REFORMED ORTHODOXY IN EAST-CENTRAL EUROPE 


Graeme Murdock 


During the middle decades of the sixteenth century, Reformed religion 
spread to the lands of the former Hungarian kingdom and to the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth. Both territories had been influenced by Evan- 
gelical ideas; then during the 1550s some clergy argued in favor of further 
reforms.! Such preachers were influenced by the insights of theologians 
from south German and Swiss urban centers. Direct contacts were estab- 
lished between reformers in east-central Europe and sympathetic figures 
in the empire, and some connections were also made with leaders of the 
churches in Zurich and Geneva. Reformed religion in central and east- 
ern Europe developed through close engagement with the works of key 
German- and French-speaking theologians. Heinrich Bullinger’s Second 
Helvetic Confession as well as the Heidelberg Catechism proved to be 
particularly influential texts as standards of Reformed Orthodoxy. Over 
time, clergy, intellectuals, and students from central and eastern Europe 
also became involved in networks of communication between Reformed 
churches across the Continent. Hundreds of students traveled to study at 
Reformed universities in the empire and in northwestern Europe. These 
exchanges helped to affirm the doctrinal orthodoxy of many clergy, but 
also exposed east-central European student ministers to varied strains of 
thought within the international Reformed community. 

The emerging nature of Reformed religion in east-central Europe was 
also affected by the political environment and social conditions of the 


! For summaries of the impact of the Reformation, see Andrew Pettegree and Karin 
Maag, “The Reformation in Eastern and Central Europe” in The Reformation in Eastern 
and Central Europe (Aldershot, 1997), 18. Winfried Eberhard, “Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation in East Central Europe” in Handbook of European History, 1400-1600. Late Mid- 
dle Ages, Renaissance and Reformation, vol. 2, Visions, Programs and Outcomes, ed. James 
Tracy, Thomas Brady, and Heiko A. Oberman (Leiden, 1995). Graeme Murdock, “Eastern 
Europe” in The Reformation World, ed. Andrew Pettegree (London, 2000), 190-210. Istvan 
György Töth, “Between Islam and Orthodoxy: Protestants and Catholics in South-Eastern 
Europe” in The Cambridge History of Christianity, vol. 6, Reform and Expansion 1500-1660, 
ed. R. Po-chia Hsia (Cambridge, 2007), 536-57. 
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region.? Reform-minded clergy sought support among the nobility and in 
towns for their ideas about how to interpret the Bible and about how 
church services should be conducted. Gaining backing from nobles and 
urban magistrates was vital in efforts to preserve the nascent Reformed 
movement from persecution at the hands ofthe Catholic church and state 
authorities. Some magnates and gentry were persuaded to offer protec- 
tion to reform-minded preachers on their estates and to grant them use 
of church buildings. Reformed congregations often emerged as a result 
of localized initiatives led by individual preachers supported by powerful 
nobles. Reformed church organizations in Royal Hungary, Transylvania, 
and Poland then developed as like-minded clergy gathered for provincial 
and regional synods. These early synods approved common standards of 
doctrine and agreed on set forms of worship and ceremonies. 

The relative weakness of royal power and entrenched authority of noble 
estates in east-central European monarchies was crucial to the emer- 
gence of the Reformed and other churches during the middle decades 
of the sixteenth century. The region’s multiconfessional environment in 
turn affected the development of Reformed religion, and the church's 
identity was shaped by the doctrine it rejected as well as the doctrine it 
accepted. Leading preachers spent a good deal of time and energy defend- 
ing their views on contested points of theology against their rivals both 
in debates and in print. In parts of Western Europe, Reformed churches 
defined themselves against the Catholic past, or positioned themselves 
against the opinions of Catholics, Evangelicals, and Anabaptists. In cen- 
tral Europe, Reformed churches operated in the same space as Catholic, 
Evangelical, anti-Trinitarian, and Eastern Orthodox churches, and some 
Reformed communities lived under Muslim political authority. In east- 
central Europe to be identified as Reformed involved a rejection of papal 
authority and Catholic rituals, a rejection of Evangelical understanding 
of the sacraments, and a rejection of challenges to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Boundaries between the Reformed and other confessional com- 
munities slowly hardened as clergy instructed congregations about what 
they should and should not believe. However, in some areas patterns of 


? On the political context for religious reform see Robert Evans, The Making of the 
Habsburg Monarchy, 1550-1700 (Oxford, 1979). Márta Fata, Ungarn, das Reich, der Stephans- 
krone, im Zeitalter der Reformation und Konfessionalisierung. Multiethnizität, Land und 
Konfession 1500 bis 1700 (Münster, 2000). Robert Kann, A History of the Habsburg Empire, 
1526-1918 (Berkeley, 1977). Charles Ingrao, The Habsburg Monarchy, 1618-1815 (Cambridge, 
2000). Jean Bérenger, A History of the Habsburg Empire (London, 1994). Jerzy Lukowski and 
Hubert Zawadzki, A Concise History of Poland (Cambridge, 2001). 
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formal and informal accommodation were sustained between Reformed, 
Evangelical, and other churches. 

Across the seventeenth century the position of Reformed churches in 
Royal Hungary and the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth steadily weak- 
ened. This was because of the loss of support from noble patrons, the revival 
of Catholic institutions, and the diminishing willingness of Catholic kings 
to abide by legal guarantees that had previously been granted to Reformed 
and other churches. Meanwhile, in the Transylvanian principality (which 
included Transylvania proper as well as some eastern Hungarian coun- 
ties), Reformed religion became the effective public church of the state. 
During the seventeenth century a series of Reformed nobles was elected 
to rule as princes of Transylvania, each promising loyalty to the Ottoman 
Sultan on their election. While the religious rights of four churches were 
maintained in the principality, the Reformed religion became the domi- 
nant confession within the Transylvanian state. The Reformed church 
benefited greatly from princely support, not least in the development of 
local centers of education and printing, and through financial backing for 
student ministers to travel to study at Reformed universities in northwest- 
ern Europe. This alliance between the church and the Transylvanian court 
influenced the development of Reformed religion. From the 1630s a group 
of clergy promoted ideas in support of liturgical and ceremonial reform, 
and advocated the development of a presbyterian structure of church 
government. However, Transylvania’s princes remained anxious about 
the political implications of any changes to the hierarchical pattern of 
Reformed church governance. The clergy hierarchy also rejected outright 
any challenge to established standards of church government and forms 
of worship, and an orthodox backlash attempted to quash the challenge 
of these reformers, who were sometimes described as Puritans. 

The triumph of the conservative clergy hierarchy settled the form of 
Reformed religion which was practiced in the region during the latter 
decades of the seventeenth century. The rising tide of Catholic perse- 
cution of Reformed ministers and congregations in Royal Hungary also 
tended to strengthen the hold of established orthodoxy. The Hungarian 
church became increasingly isolated from coreligionists across the Conti- 
nent, with diminishing numbers of students traveling to study at foreign 
universities. By the end of the seventeenth century Reformed identity had 
become increasingly focused around maintaining intact the existing tradi- 
tions and ceremonies of the church. The self-image of the Reformed com- 
munity also became connected with ideas about Hungarian particularity, 
and associated with political resistance to Habsburg power in the region. 
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At the same time, a strain of more emotionally expressive and highly 
moralistic piety emphasized how individual and collective sins were 
responsible for the persecution which the community was enduring, and 
highlighted the exemplary sacrifice of martyrs for the Reformed cause. 

This chapter will highlight these key elements in the development 
of Reformed orthodoxy in east-central Europe during the early modern 
period. The focus will mainly be on the church in Hungary and Transylva- 
nia, which was the only substantial Reformed community in east-central 
Europe to survive throughout this period. This chapter will reflect on the 
state of current historiography and outline areas for future research. It 
will first analyze the ways in which Reformed Orthodoxy was articulated 
through the confessional statements agreed upon at early synods, noting 
the influence of key Western theologians as well as the importance of the 
multiconfessional context of the region. Second, it will outline the ways 
in which Reformed Orthodoxy was explained to ordinary people, in par- 
ticular concentrating on how core points of doctrine were communicated 
through catechisms. Third, it will assess the significance of political and 
legal contexts for the development of Reformed religion. Fourth, it will 
examine connections between the region and other parts of the interna- 
tional Reformed community, and the impetus behind support for Puri- 
tanism and Presbyterianism during the mid-seventeenth century. It will 
then finally consider the state of Reformed religion in east-central Europe 
toward the end of the early modern period. 


THE EMERGENCE OF REFORMED RELIGION 


Reformed religion spread to east-central Europe during the 1550s and 
1560s. Clergy and students from the region gained access to key works 
by the Reformers and were in contact with church leaders in Witten- 
berg, Basel, Zurich, Bern, and Geneva. Reformed ideas were influential in 
Bohemia among the Unity of Brethren. Contacts between the Bohemian 
Brethren and centers of Reformed religion in the empire found expres- 
sion in the Brethren's 1567 Confession. In the kingdom of Poland and 
the grand duchy of Lithuania a second wave of religious reform gained 


3 Frederick Heymann, “The Hussite-Utraquist Church in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries,” Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte 52 (1961): 1-26. Winfried Eberhard, “Bohe- 
mia, Moravia and Austria” in The Early Reformation in Europe ed. Pettegree, 23-48. Jarold 
Zeman, The Anabaptists and the Czech Brethren in Moravia, 1526-1628 (The Hague, 1969). 
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support among magnates and nobles during the 1550s. Connections with 
universities and centers of reform in the empire were again significant. 
In addition, the Polish Reformed church had their own figure of inter- 
national repute in Jan Laski (John a Lasco). The spread of Reformed 
religion in Poland was almost immediately disrupted by internal divi- 
sions over the doctrine of the Trinity. Some Italian intellectuals resident 
in Poland, including Francesco Stancaro, Giorgio Biandrata, Lelio Sozini 
and his nephew Faustus, were prominent in supporting anti-Trinitarian 
ideas from the late 1550s. Jan Laski returned to Poland in 1556 to try to 
shore up the position of Trinitarian ministers, and he organized the first 
national synod of Reformed churches in Poland in 1557. However, after 
Laski’s death in 1560 more ministers defected to join the anti-Trinitarian 
party. Despite attempts at some sort of reconciliation during the early 
1560s, a minor Reformed church of anti-Trinitarians separated from the 
major Reformed church of Trinitarians in 1565.* 

In Hungary, the unity of the Latin Christian community broke down 
as first German-speakers and then some Hungarian-speakers embraced 
Evangelical reforms. The royal free towns of northern Hungary gained the 
right to appoint Evangelical ministers in the 1540s. Although the Hun- 
garian diet denounced the views of Sacramentarians in 1548, there was 
growing support for Reformed religion among Hungarian-speaking nobles 
and in some towns. However, Reformed congregations in Royal Hungary 
were not able to win any formal legal rights during the sixteenth century 
and remained reliant on protection offered by their noble patrons.5 Dur- 
ing the 1550s a number of leading reform-minded clergy moved towards 
the Reformed camp. For example, István Kis Szegedi became the lead- 
ing spokesman for the Reformed cause in southern Hungary. Along with 
other reform-minded preachers of his generation, Szegedi had studied at 
Wittenberg and his outlook was shaped by the work of Heinrich Bullinger 
and Wolfgang Musculus. Bullinger’s influence among Hungarian reformers 


^ Janusz Tazbir, “Poland,” in The Reformation in National Context, ed. Robert Scribner, 
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második helvét hitvallás magyarországon és Méliusz eletmüvei, ed. Tibor Barth, (Budapest, 
1967), 55-86. 
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was particularly significant, and a letter written to one of Bullinger’s con- 
tacts was published in 1559. The impact of Bullinger's ideas, particularly 
with regard to the sacraments, was also evident in the resolutions of some 
regional synods and in the 1562 Confessio Catholica, composed by Péter 
Méliusz Juhász and Gergely Szegedi.® 

Regional synods in different parts of Hungary tried to harmonize the 
results of localized reform efforts, and sought agreement on statements 
of faith and forms of public worship. Clergy meeting at these synods were 
also anxious to establish boundaries around the acceptable beliefs of con- 
gregations, worried about the emergence of "new doctrines" and “inno- 
vations." The conclusions of these synods are an invaluable resource for 
research into the emerging Reformed tradition in Hungary.’ At the Synod 
of Gónc in January 1566, ministers agreed that "entirely casting back the 
dogma and inventions of Antichrist, only the Holy Scriptures and godly 
decrees are to be kept by the church and taught as rules of faith." The 
synod insisted that teaching should be based on the Bible rather than 
on "human traditions, which according to the Apostles are vain delusions 
which the church should not preserve." This synod also demanded that 
all remnants of idolatry should be removed from churches and destroyed. 
There is very limited evidence of any popular iconoclasm in the region, 
and images and statues were apparently taken down on the instructions of 
local nobles and church patrons. In their administration of the sacraments, 
ministers were likewise instructed by the Gónc synod to "throw away the 
rubbish of Antichrist," and to conduct baptisms and Holy Communion 
only in the presence of a congregation. Finally, ministers were warned 


$ Robert Evans, “Calvinism in East Central Europe: Hungary and Her Neighbours" in 
International Calvinism, 1541-1715, ed. Menna Prestwich (Oxford, 1985), 167-97. Katalin 
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155-67. David Daniel, “Calvinism in Hungary: The Theological and Ecclesiastical Transition 
to the Reformed Faith," in Calvinism in Europe 1540-1620, ed. Andrew Pettegree, Alastair 
Duke and Gillian Lewis (Cambridge, 1994), 201-30. István Révész, ed., A magyar református 
egyház törtenete (Budapest, 1949). Mihäly Bucsay, Der Protestantismus in Ungarn, 1521-1978. 
Ungarns Reformationskirchen in Geschichte und Gegenwart, vol. 1, Im Zeitalter der Reforma- 
tion, Gegenreformation und katholischen Reform (Vienna, 1977). István Keul, Early Modern 
Religious Communities in East-Central Europe. Ethnic Diversity, Denominational Plurality, 
and Corporative Politics in the Principality of Transylvania (1526-1691) (Leiden, 2009). 

7 English translations of the resolutions of some of these early synods are available in 
James Dennison, ed., Reformed Confessions of the 16th and 17th Centuries in English Transla- 
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the National Széchényi Library, Hungary, ed. Graeme Murdock (Leiden, 2009). Áron Kiss, ed., 
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that “without the approval of the church no one is to dare to experiment 
with any innovation,” and the synod anxiously condemned anyone who 
taught “new doctrines propped up by Satan.” To guard against the perils of 
diversity and novelty, the synod turned to external sources of intellectual 
authority. The resolutions of the Gönc synod instructed ministers to study 
Calvin’s Catechism and the Confession of the Genevan church, although 
this latter resource was deemed useful “not because of what Beza said, but 
because it is in agreement with the Holy Scriptures."? 

Meanwhile in Transylvania the diet had granted German-speaking 
towns the right to practice Evangelical religion in 1553. A synod of German- 
speaking ministers then agreed to celebrate the sacraments “in the style 
of the Wittenberg church." This synod supported the view that Christ was 
really present in the elements of Communion, and denounced the errors 
of so-called Sacramentarians such as Zwingli, Oecolampadius, and Calvin. 
In 1558 the Transylvanian diet was moved to condemn the emergence of 
a sect of such Sacramentarians in the territory. Despite these efforts to 
maintain doctrinal unity among reformers, a split between Evangelicals 
and Sacramentarians emerged in Transylvania. Ferenc Dávid (c. 1510-79), 
then superintendent of Hungarian Evangelicals in Cluj (Kolozsvár), 
resigned from his post. In 1559 a synod of Hungarian-speaking clergy from 
Transylvania and eastern Hungary met at Tîrgu Mureş (Marosvásárhely) 
and agreed a Christian Confession about the Lord's Supper. This confes- 
sion, compiled Péter Méliusz Juhász, reflected Swiss influences, explain- 
ing that believers who partook of the elements of bread and wine of Holy 
Communion did not receive Christ in a bodily manner.? 

There were further efforts during the early 1560s to achieve some sort of 
reconciliation between reformers on the critical issue of sacramental the- 
ology. In 1564 the Transylvanian diet intervened again to try to encourage 
German- and Hungarian-speaking clergy to reach agreement on contested 
points of theology. It soon became clear, however, that German Evangeli- 
cal and Hungarian Reformed ministers would be unable to remain within 
one church. The Transylvanian diet therefore decided to offer legal rec- 
ognition to two distinct churches, one for Germans and one for Hun- 
garians. Both churches were led by superintendents who had powers to 
call synods, to conduct ordinations of clergy, and to organize visitations 


8 Kiss, Magyar református zsinatok végzései, 443-45. Marta Fata, Anton Schindling, eds., 
Calvin und Reformiertentum in Ungarn und Siebenbürgen. Helvetisches Bekenntnis, Ethnie 
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of parishes. While the significance of linguistic affınity has rightly been 
emphasized in explaining the emerging divisions between German- and 
Hungarian-speaking reformers in Transylvania, we should also acknowl- 
edge the multilingual context of some of Transylvania’s urban and rural 
communities and note that Hungarian-speakers who were influenced for 
example by Bullinger were hardly turning their backs on German as a 
language of religious reform.!? 

The unity of the emerging Hungarian Reformed church was almost 
immediately undermined by internal debates over the doctrine of the 
Trinity. There had been some discussion of this issue during the late 1550s 
when the Evangelical superintendent Ferenc Dávid printed a tract con- 
demning the views of Francesco Stancaro. However, during the mid-1560s 
Dávid, by then superintendent of the Reformed church, began to question 
the validity of traditional Trinitarian interpretations of the Bible. Anti- 
Trinitarians gained some support from the Transylvanian prince János 
Zsigmond Szapolyai (1540-71). The prince sponsored debates at his court 
over the doctrine of the Trinity, allowed anti-Trinitarian tracts to be pub- 
lished at his capital, and seems to have died as an anti-Trinitarian in 1571. 
Transylvanian anti-Trinitarianism was also affected by the presence of 
Giorgio Biandrata and some other Italian figures who had been influential 
over similar developments in Poland.! 

In 1568 the Transylvanian diet responded to this further change in the 
religious landscape of the region. The diet declared, 


ministers should everywhere preach and proclaim the Gospel according to 
their understanding of it, and if their community is willing to accept this, 
good, if not however, no one should be compelled by force if their spirit is 
not at peace, but a minister retained whose teaching is pleasing to the com- 
munity. Therefore no one should harm any minister, nor abuse anyone on 
account of their religion, because faith is a gift from God which cannot be 
compelled.!? 


10 Sandor Szilagyi, ed., Monumenta Comitialia Regni Transylvaniae. Erdélyi Országgyűlési 
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The terms of this resolution have long been debated. It is now broadly 
accepted that the Transylvanian diet’s resolution should not be inter- 
preted as some sort of general acceptance of a broad religious tolerance.!? 
Rather, the intended effect of this resolution was to offer legal protection 
to an anti-Trinitarian church, alongside the Evangelical and Reformed 
churches, since anti-Trinitarian ministers were also deemed to “preach 
and proclaim the gospel according to their understanding of it.” 

The outcome of the 1568 diet also presented Trinitarian Reformed min- 
isters with the challenge of defending their interpretation of the doctrine 
of the Trinity based on their understanding of the Bible. Péter Méliusz 
Juhäsz was the leading spokesman for Trinitarians during this period, 
and he engaged in debates and printed exchanges with the new leader of 
the anti-Trinitarian church, Ferenc David. Trinitarian Reformed ministers 
gathered to consider their collective response to the challenge posed by 
anti-Trinitarianism at synods held at Turda (Torda) in March 1566 and at 
Tirgu Mures (Marosvasarhely) in May 1566. Anti-Trinitarians claimed that 
there was no biblical basis for the traditional doctrine of the Trinity, and 
that the idea was simply another inherited Catholic error which needed to 
be cleansed from the church. Trinitarian ministers responded by empha- 
sizing the validity of the beliefs of the early church. Their synod insisted 
that the “only confession of the Christian Church is the Apostles’ Creed 
or form of faith; it is true and in agreement with the word of God.”!* The 
synod hoped “to avoid all suspicion of ambiguity’ about the statements 
on the Trinity in the Apostles’ Creed, by providing their own “clear inter- 
pretation” of that creed and of relevant Bible passages that explained the 
nature of God. The synod resolved that 


we believe and profess that the true and holy Trinity, which is taught in 
the Holy Scriptures and in the name of which we were baptized, is Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. God always was this God, and now is this God, and 
always was the Father, and now is the Father with his Son, who is equal to 
the Father, and also the Holy Spirit as the Spirit of the Father and the Son.!5 


13 Ludwig Binder, Grundlagen und Formen der Toleranz in Siebenbürgen bis zur Mitte des 
17. Jahrhunderts (Cologne, 1976). Katalin Peter, “Tolerance and Intolerance in Sixteenth- 
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Grell, Robert Scribner (Cambridge, 1996), 249-61. Graeme Murdock, “Transylvanian Toler- 
ance? Religious Accommodation on the Frontier of Christian Europe,” in Religious Conflict 
and Accommodation in the Early Modern World, ed. William Phillips, Marguerite Ragnow 
(Minneapolis, 2011), 101-26. 
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Trinitarian Reformed ministers in Transylvania also argued that their 
opinions were completely at odds with those of the Catholic church. The 
synod suggested that “we have forsaken the pope, the true Antichrist, 
and his whole disgusting empire.” The ministers concluded that we have 
“thrown away all his [the pope’s] traditions, and thus have cast off his 
loathsome knowledge about the foundations of Christian faith.” This rejec- 
tion of Catholicism included a denunciation of papal doctrine about the 
Trinity. The synod outlined that the papacy “with diabolic audacity, cor- 
rupted knowledge of the true and always blessed Trinity” during the era 
of the Roman Empire. The papacy had brought in “idolatry of a monstrous 
god of four persons, that is to say followers of a consubstantial God and 
three persons.” Reformed Trinitarians in Transylvania therefore asserted 
that their Bible-based doctrine of the Trinity was entirely distinct from 
earlier Catholic opinions. The synod argued 


we reject every saying which does not agree with the Holy Scriptures, which 
is established on, or employs, evil and strange knowledge, as occurred in the 
papacy. From which we hold that the simple knowledge of the Apostles is 
enough for everyone, so that disciples cannot be made to be seen as greater 
than our masters.!® 


Finally, the synod added that it did not want to engage in any further 
speculative enquiry about the Trinity and “the great mystery of God” 
beyond what the Bible taught. The synod concluded that 


the full revelation of this mystery has been postponed to the future school 
of heaven. It is enough for us to know that God was in Christ and that God 
appeared in flesh as the Scriptures say..... If we go beyond Christ, we will 
not find anything but the different fantasies of our own heads.!” 


This stout defense of Trinitarian doctrine, alongside the distinctive posi- 
tion taken on sacramental theology, framed the nascent character of 
Hungarian Reformed Orthodoxy. Later Reformed synods confirmed these 
beliefs about the Trinity and sacraments in the varied political and social 
settings that prevailed across the country. For example, a synod of min- 
isters who lived in southern Hungarian counties under Muslim political 
authority met in 1576 to set out church articles for their region. The res- 
olutions of this synod began by clarifying that the one true God whom 
they worshipped was Jehovah. This God had three persons of Father, Son, 


16 Kiss, Magyar református zsinatok végzései, 456. 
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and Holy Spirit, but this did not mean, the synod explained, that they 
worshipped three gods. These Knezevi Vinogradi (Hercegszöllös) church 
articles also set out the position taken by Reformed ministers in southern 
Hungary on the sacraments. On baptism, the articles acknowledged that 
the sacrament should normally take place in churches where the congre- 
gation gathered to hear the word of God. Since some villages did not have 
a standing church building, the synod conceded that baptisms could be 
conducted elsewhere. It was, however, recommended that the sacrament 
should not be administered in taverns. The articles also provided that only 
ministers should conduct baptisms, and that no one, and especially not 
women, could administer the sacrament even if this meant that a sick 
child would die unbaptized. On Holy Communion, the use of the “pope’s 
wafer” was absolutely condemned. The synod reasoned that since in the 
Bible we read that Christ took bread and wine in his hands and distrib- 
uted them to his disciples, bread and wine should therefore be distrib- 
uted to all the faithful. The church articles also condemned the practice of 
confession by the “pope’s priests,” but allowed that people should still be 
encouraged to go to talk to their ministers in search of consolation.!® 

The most coordinated expression of a common statement of doc- 
trine and set standard of worship for the Hungarian Reformed church 
was reached by a synod held at Debrecen in February 1567. This synod 
included ministers from across Hungary, and it reached the significant 
decision to adopt the Second Helvetic Confession as an authoritative 
statement of doctrine and ceremonies for the church. Alongside this com- 
mitment, the Debrecen synod also accepted the 1562 Confessio Catholica 
of Péter Méliusz Juhász and Gergely Szegedi. In addition, the Debrecen 
synod approved lengthy articles of faith “according to the true and Holy 
Scriptures.” These regulations detailed the standard of moral conduct 
expected of ministers and their congregations, as well as explanations of 
how ministers should lead church services and direct parish life.!9 

The church articles agreed to at Debrecen in 1567 featured extensive 
quotation from, and detailed explanation of, Bible passages in support 
of Reformed beliefs. Throughout, the articles also sustained venomous 
attacks against the errors of "the anti-Christian faith of the pope." The 
synod set out its view in stark terms of the diabolic, adulterous, and 


18 Kiss, Magyar református zsinatok végzései, 676-86. 
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sinful character of the pope’s religion, saving particular polemic bile for 
the mass, and identifying Catholic wafers, altars, images, and vestments 
as evidence of an idolatrous religion. The synod also sought to clarify the 
differences between Reformed and Evangelical sacramental theology. The 
synod argued that the Bible plainly taught that the bread of Communion 
was not to be thought of as changing substance, form, or essence into 
Christ’s body. Rather, the elements of the sacrament should be thought of 
as commemorating and signifying Christ’s body and blood through which, 
by the power of the Holy Spirit, Christ’s promises were made available to 
the faithful.2° The synod provided a fresh defense of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and agreed on a lengthy refutation of different propositions put 
forward by anti-Trinitarians. The synod offered detailed explanations, sup- 
ported by frequent references to relevant Bible verses, about the nature 
of God, the divinity of Christ as the Son of God, and about the person of 
the Holy Spirit.?! 


COMMUNICATING REFORMED IDEAS 


The 1567 Debrecen synod demanded that all ministers teach their congre- 
gations about the basic elements of their faith through preaching and in 
catechism classes. Catechisms were particularly significant because their 
use did not rely on any mastery of even basic literacy skills. While the 
numbers of schools in market towns and larger villages did increase dur- 
ing the latter decades of the sixteenth century, literacy rates remained 
low particularly in rural communities and among women.?? From the 
1550s Reformed churches had been provided with different catechisms 
composed by leading reformers for use in schools and in congregational 
classes. During the middle and latter decades of the sixteenth century a 
number of further home-grown catechisms were compiled and published. 
For example, two ministers from the town of Debrecen produced their own 
catechisms. In 1574 Bálint Szikszai Hellopoeus hoped that his Catechism 
would be used by members of Reformed congregations who, he argued, all 
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needed to learn “true knowledge” about their religion. In 1583 Tamas Felegy- 
hazi asserted the important value of catechisms in teaching people about 
the fundamentals of their faith by implanting short and simple definitions 
of key points of doctrine in the heads of believers.?? The use of a variety of 
catechisms among Reformed congregations was perceived to cause some 
difficulties when ministers moved parishes, introducing new vernacular 
phrases about doctrine to their communities. At the end of the sixteenth 
century a catechism compiled by Janos Siderius assisted in resolving this 
problem, as Siderius’s Catechism proved very popular and was printed in 
more than twenty editions during the seventeenth century.?* 

Alongside Siderius’s Catechism, the Heidelberg Catechism also came to 
be widely used in Hungarian schools and congregations. The Heidelberg 
Catechism had first been translated into Hungarian in 1577, and further 
translations and editions of the Catechism appeared in Hungarian in 1604, 
1607 and 1612.2 From the 1610s different church provinces and colleges 
began formally to adopt the Heidelberg Catechism. The vernacular words 
of the catechism became important public markers of Reformed Ortho- 
doxy. When the sons of the Transylvanian prince Gyórgy I Rákóczi were 
tested in public on their religious knowledge in 1637, the questions and 
answers were taken from the Heidelberg Catechism.?6 In 1646 a regional 
synod in northeastern Hungary decided that all student ministers must 
subscribe to the articles of the Heidelberg Catechism as well as to the 
Second Helvetic Confession before they were permitted to travel to study 
at foreign universities. The 1646 national synod of Reformed church prov- 
inces which met at Satu Mare (Szatmár) sanctioned only the Heidelberg 
Catechism and Siderius's Catechism for general use in the church. The 
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1649 revised canons of the Transylvanian church province approved the 
use of both texts, and stipulated that while catechism classes were com- 
pulsory for all, they were especially important for those about to take 
Communion for the first time.?7 

Catechisms were intended to provide formulas of vernacular language 
to be planted into the minds of ordinary church members to establish the 
gap between Reformed beliefs and the doctrine of rival churches. Istvan 
Pathai hoped that by learning the answers to his 1592 Catechism, "God's 
chosen ones might see the clarity of our true religion, and not afterwards 
believe the talk of those who blaspheme, but be able to answer them.”28 
This purpose was particularly significant in teaching the faithful about 
Holy Communion. In 1562 the Catechism of Péter Méliusz Juhasz taught 
that the bread used in Communion was “neither Christ’s body in form, nor 
changes into becoming Christ’s body, but is bread given in the name of 
Christ's body.”?? The 1574 Catechism of Balint Szikszai Hellopoeus taught 
that the bread represented the body of Christ and acted as a certain 
“pledge, seal, and sign” of salvation. People were not to think that there 
was the slightest “drop of change or combination” to the substance of the 
bread, but they were also to remember “there is a different use for the 
bread and wine in the Lord's Supper than in your home.”?° 

Particular regional contexts were also significant in how catechisms 
expressed Reformed beliefs in different parts of Hungary. Istvan Pathai 
worked as a minister in western Hungary where Reformed communities 
lived alongside Evangelicals and Catholics. The text of Pathai’s 1592 Cat- 
echism argued very directly against the doctrine of transubstantiation and 
against ubiquitarianism. Believers were to learn by heart phrases explain- 
ing that the bread of Communion “does not alter, nor does his [Christ’s] 
body dissolve into the bread.”?! The two most commonly used catechisms 
in the Hungarian church during the seventeenth century contained very 
similar phrases to convey the significance of Holy Communion to believers. 
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Hungarian translations of the Heidelberg Catechism suggested that the 
elements of the sacrament provided “signs and pledges” of redemption 
to the faithful. These texts also dwelt on perceived differences between 
Reformed Communion and the Catholic Mass.3? Meanwhile, Janos Side- 
rius’s Catechism described the bread and wine as outward and visible 
signs of Christ’s sacrifice, and explained that Christ’s body was present in 
the elements of Communion: 


according to his holy promises and pledges to our faith; but not in the wafer 
or bread, or underneath the bread, as if someone could chew it with their 
teeth... because [Christ] is in heaven, but, because faith has such long 
hands and great strength, distant and hoped for things... are made present 
[in the sacrament].33 


POLITICAL AND LEGAL CONTEXTS 


The developing character of Reformed religion across east-central Europe 
was significantly impacted by the varied and changing political and 
legal contexts in which churches operated. In Poland, Reformed clergy 
worked together with other Trinitarian Protestants to reach an agreement 
which it was hoped would assist in efforts to win formal legal rights from 
the Crown. In 1570 the Reformed, Evangelical, and Bohemian Brethren 
churches signed up to the Union of Sandomierz. Representatives from 
each of these three churches recognized that each other’s doctrine was 
based on the Bible. The three churches were not, however, able to find 
any agreement about the meaning and form of administration of Holy 
Communion. This attempt to present a united Trinitarian Protestant front 
seemed to gain some success in 1573. The diet of the new Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth met at Warsaw to consider candidates for election to the 
throne. With one eye on events in France in 1572 and the possibility of 
electing a Valois as Polish king, a committee of nobles reached agreement 
on the issue of religious division in the country. The nobles decided that, 
“to prevent violence over religious divisions, as we plainly see in other 
realms, we who differ with regard to religion will keep the peace with one 
another.” Thus, the new king Henri was required on his election to swear 
to preserve peace between those of differing religions, and not to oppress 


32 Szárászi, Catechesis (1604), question 78. 
33 Siderius, Kisded gyermekeknek való katechizmus (1597). János Barcza, "Siderius János 
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people on account of their faith. While this marked some success for Trin- 
itarian Protestant nobles, the Catholic church resolutely opposed the pro- 
visions of this Warsaw agreement, and Catholic bishops in Poland refused 
to acknowledge its passage into law. After the election of Sigismund III in 
1587, the Catholic hierarchy persuaded the king to disregard the terms of 
this 1573 agreement. The Reformed church came under increasing perse- 
cution from royal and Catholic authorities during the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries. The failure of the Reformed church to secure 
specific legal rights, or to develop robust autonomous institutions, left it 
increasingly vulnerable especially in the wake of the conversion of grow- 
ing numbers of its noble patrons to Catholicism.?* 

In Bohemia, there was a similar effort to get Protestant clergy to find 
common ground in order to press for the concession of legal rights from 
their Habsburg monarchs. In 1575 Bohemian Brethren, Evangelical and 
Utraquist clergy agreed to sign up to the Confessio Bohemica, which mostly 
followed Philipp Melanchthon’s version of the Augsburg Confession. The 
Bohemian estates then attempted to secure the assent of Maximilian to 
grant nobles the right to practice religion on their lands according to 
the Confessio Bohemica. During the early seventeenth century crisis in 
Habsburg family authority, “the Bohemian estates were able in 1609 to 
extract a Letter of Majesty from Rudolf, which granted nobles the right 
to worship according to the Confessio Bohemica. This agreement was con- 
firmed by Matthias in 16n but legal guarantees for Protestant worship 
were swept away in the wake of the military defeat suffered by the Bohe- 
mian estates in 1620. In 1624 all non-Catholic clergy were expelled from 
Bohemia, and in 1627 a “renewed constitution” was imposed that required 
all non-Catholics to convert or to leave the country in six months.%5 

The Habsburg court also proved reluctant to grant formal legal rights 
to the Reformed church in Royal Hungary. The court's refusal to concede 
rights of free worship for Protestants in Hungary led to a very different 
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confessional environment to that which prevailed in the Transylvanian 
principality. In Transylvania and eastern Hungarian counties the Reformed 
church had developed its own institutional structures during the 1550s 
and 1560s, while in western Hungarian counties Reformed and Evangelical 
clergy operated within a single church structure until as late as the 1590s. 
The confessional scene across Hungary and Transylvania shifted again at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. Taking advantage of a period 
of political instability in Transylvania, a Habsburg army invaded the prin- 
cipality in 1603. The response of the Hungarian estates to this assertion of 
Habsburg and Catholic power was to support a revolt led by the Reformed 
noble Istvan Bocskai. By the terms of a peace agreed in 1606, the Hun- 
garian king Rudolf acknowledged Bocskai as the first Reformed prince of 
Transylvania. Rudolf also conceded formal recognition of the Reformed 
and Evangelical churches across Royal Hungary for the first time. Nobles, 
royal towns, and military garrisons were all granted the right to practice 
Catholic, Reformed, or Evangelical religion, and these rights were con- 
firmed by the Hungarian diet in 1608. However, Protestant congregations 
remained reliant on their noble patrons to guarantee the implementation 
of these rights. Across the seventeenth century the Habsburg court, the 
Catholic hierarchy, and an ever increasing number of Catholic magnates 
undermined and tried to overturn the concessions that had been granted 
to Protestants.?6 

During the early seventeenth century the very different political and 
confessional environments of the Transylvanian principality and Royal 
Hungary led to some striking differences in the character of Reformed 
religion. From the security of life under a series of Reformed nobles 
elected as princes of Transylvania, Reformed clergy issued highly polemic 
and dogmatic defenses of established orthodoxy. For example, the Tran- 
sylvanian court chaplain Istvan Milotai Nyilas published a service order 
book in 1621 which articulated Reformed doctrine in the most combat- 
ive of terms. On the issue of Holy Communion, Milotai described how 
the sacrament should be administered as a spiritual memorial of Christ's 
death, and urged ministers to concentrate on reconstructing accurately 
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the events of the original Last Supper in their conduct of the sacrament. 
At the same time, Milotai mocked Catholics for worshipping “the bread 
of the Antichrist,” and accused Evangelical Communion services of being 
indistinguishable from those conducted by Catholic priests.?” The super- 
intendent of the Transylvanian Reformed province, Istvan Geleji Katona, 
likewise included polemic attacks against Evangelicals in his sermons, 
claiming that ubiquitarianism denied the humanity of Christ. For Geleji, 
both Evangelicals and Catholics were responsible for “hideously corrupt- 
ing” the sacrament of Communion.?® 

Meanwhile, some Reformed ministers in Royal Hungary took a very dif- 
ferent attitude towards the Evangelical church and hoped to advance the 
cause of Protestant union. In 1628 Janos Samarjai, superintendent of the 
western Hungarian Reformed church province, published a text under 
the title Hungarian Harmony, in which he attempted to demonstrate that 
the Helvetic and Augsburg confessions could be unified.?? In the service 
order book that Samarjai provided for his province, he also offered minis- 
ters a good deal of latitude in how they could conduct Communion services. 
Samarjai explained the meaning of the sacrament in broad terms, suggest- 
ing that by partaking of bread and wine believers were secretly united with 
Christ's body.*° Imre Pécseli Király made similar appeals for unity with 
Evangelicals, and in 1624 he published a Catechism which integrated the 
text of the Heidelberg Catechism with Luther's Shorter Catechism.* 


37 Istvan Milotai Nyilas, Agenda; az az, anyaszentegyhazbeli szolgálat szerént valo 
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These attempts to build Protestant unity in Royal Hungary during the 
1620s were influenced by the ideas of the Heidelberg professor David 
Pareus, under whom many Hungarian clergy of this generation had stud- 
ied. Enthusiasm to win Evangelical allies was also a direct consequence 
of relative Protestant weakness in Royal Hungary as some powerful mag- 
nates converted to Catholicism and the Reformed church lost control over 
some of its church buildings. Reformed appeals for unity with Evangeli- 
cals were therefore often linked with strident attacks against Catholicism. 
Péter Alvinczi, for example, engaged in heated exchanges with the Catholic 
archbishop of Hungary, Péter Pazmäny. At the same time, Alvinczi worked 
to reconcile Reformed and Evangelical communities in northern Hungary, 
leaving Pázmány to wonder whether “those who row in Calvin's boat, often 
lie about what they believe for friendship's sake.”*? 

Péter Alvinczi had traveled around the turn of the century to Witten- 
berg and then to Heidelberg, where he studied under David Pareus. On 
his return to Hungary, Alvinczi was ordained as a Reformed minister and 
served the Hungarian-speaking community in the largely German-speaking 
and Evangelical town of Košice (Kassa). In 1604 Evangelical clergy had been 
forcibly evicted from Košice by Habsburg forces. Following Istvan Bocskai's 
revolt, Evangelicals were able to return to the town. The local authorities 
were thereafter determined to uphold exclusive rights of worship for Evan- 
gelicals, which had first been granted by the Crown during the sixteenth 
century. Alvinczi was therefore pressured by KoSice’s council to subscribe 
to the local Evangelical confession. Evangelical clergy in Košice were suspi- 
cious of Alvinczi since he had removed all the images from his church and 
did not wear traditional liturgical vestments. However, Alvinczi did distrib- 
ute wafers for Communion, which was taken to signal his acceptance of 
Christ's real presence in the sacrament.*? 

In 1622 Alvinczi elaborated his position on Communion in print, argu- 
ing that variations in the conduct of the sacrament could be considered as 
matters indifferent to salvation. Alvinczi argued that wafers could be used 
in Communion if a congregation was not yet ready to make the change to 
using bread and wine. Alvinczi also stressed that the bread of Communion 
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was certainly more than “mere bread.” While the substance and form of 
the elements remained unchanged, Alvinczi suggested that believers still 
received Christ’s body and blood in the sacrament.** Alvinczi’s attempts to 
establish common ground among Protestants on the issue of Communion 
did not satisfy his clergy colleagues in Košice, who requested that he be 
barred from preaching on the grounds that he was a Calvinist. In response 
Alvinczi told the council that "there is only one true biblical religion” in 
Košice, and he declared, “I am certainly not a Calvinist, neither am I a 
Lutheran, but a true Christian named after Jesus Christ." On the ques- 
tion of the real presence of Christ, Alvinczi answered that he accepted 
the omnipresence of God throughout the world, and repeated that the 
Eucharist was much more than a mere commemoration of the signs of 
salvation.*5 


INTERNATIONAL CONNECTIONS AND FURTHER REFORM 


Connections with Heidelberg had influenced the emergence of a Protes- 
tant irenicism in Hungary, exemplified by the career and ideas of Péter 
Alvinczi. During the early seventeenth century, Hungarian Reformed reli- 
gion continued to be affected by a wide range of other connections with 
external coreligionists. Indeed the extent of links with Reformed churches 
in northwestern Europe broadened and deepened during these years. The 
significance of this international context for Hungarian Reformed religion 
has received a good deal of attention. Historians have analyzed the breadth, 
depth, and impact of connections between Reformed churches and com- 
munities across the Continent. There were important practical benefits for 
the Hungarian church from developing closer links with other Reformed 
communities in the empire and in northwestern Europe. Some leading 
German theologians moved to the relative safety of Transylvania during 
the Thirty Years’ War to teach at the new princely academy at Alba Iulia 
(Gyulafehervär). Meanwhile, hundreds of Hungarian Reformed students 
traveled to study at Dutch universities, and some also visited England. On 
the whole, these connections tended to bolster the reception of established 
orthodoxy among Reformed ministers. Students took advantage of the 
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theological training available at Dutch universities, with many Hungarians 
particularly encouraged to study arguments in favor of the doctrine of the 
Trinity.^9 Some Hungarian students also translated western Reformed texts 
which they thought would be useful for their congregations back home. 
For example, Albert Szenci Molnar spent time in various academic centers 
in the empire and was responsible for the translation and publication of a 
range of important texts, including editions of the vernacular Bible and the 
Heidelberg Catechism. Molnar also completed a translation of the Psalms 
set in verses to Genevan tunes, and a translation of Calvin’s Institutes of 
the Christian Religion, which was published in 1624 with support from the 
Transylvanian court.?7 

These developing links with German, Dutch, and English centers of 
Reformed religion also exposed visiting Hungarian students to a variety of 
different Reformed ideas and styles of piety. From the 1630s the generation 
of students who traveled to the Dutch Republic and England encountered 
ideas about the need for a more practical theology in order to advance a 
further wave of reformation. They also gained personal experience of the 
operation of congregational consistories in upholding strict standards of 
moral discipline. Some student ministers were sufficiently affected by their 
experiences to try to import a renewed commitment to moral piety among 
Hungarian congregations. For example, Pal Medgyesi returned to Hungary 
in 1631 after a period of study in the Dutch Republic and England. In 1636 
he completed a translation of Lewis Bayly's The Practice of Piety, which 
proved popular and was quickly reprinted in several editions.*? Other 
works of practical piety were also translated and published in Hungary, 
with authors such as William Perkins and William Ames of particular 
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significance. Some Hungarian ministers also argued in favor of adopting 
a presbyterian church structure. In February 1638 a League of Piety was 
signed by ten student ministers then living in London. Led by Janos Tolnai 
Dali, this group committed themselves to work to restore purity to the Hun- 
garian church and to get rid of all hierarchical authority among its clergy. 
However, by no means all Hungarians who visited northwestern Europe 
during this period returned home with any desire to change the established 
pattern of church governance or to adopt a style of piety that some derided 
as Puritanism.^? 

By the 1640s divisions between conservative and reform-minded clergy 
hardened over questions of church government and over the reception of 
different styles of piety. There were no significant points of doctrine at stake 
in these disputes, but conflict emerged over a range of issues including the 
approved syllabus to be taught in colleges, forms of public worship, and 
the need to found parish presbyteries. The stridency of this internal debate 
was intensified by a good deal of personal animosity between some of the 
leading clergy involved, with Janos Tolnai Dali an especially controversial 
character. Istvan Geleji Katona, superintendent of the Transylvanian prov- 
ince, tried to settle these disputes by calling a national synod at Satu Mare 
(Szatmär) in June 1646. Representatives gathered at this synod from the 
church provinces of eastern Hungary and Transylvania. The resolutions 
agreed upon were shaped by an expressed desire to quiet the scandals and 
disturbances that had recently been afflicting the church. 

The 1646 Satu Mare synod settled the issue of church governance by 
affirming the existing authority of superintendents. The synod agreed that 
provincial superintendents played a valuable role in ensuring that pure 
and orthodox doctrine was taught from pulpits and in maintaining the 
uniform conduct of sacraments and services. The synod acknowledged 
the potential practical advantages of developing parish consistories, but 
decided that the lack of ability of ordinary people to perform the role 
of elders provided an insurmountable obstacle to their introduction. The 
Satu Mare synod then moved on to condemn those ministers who had 
dared to make any changes to the pattern of church services on their own 
initiative. These reformers were accused of scandalous behavior which had 
disturbed the faith of their parishioners. The synod noted with satisfaction 
that the leaders of this group had now been removed from their offices. 
If these ministers failed to retract their previous opinions, then the synod 
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threatened to hand them over for punishment by the civil authorities. The 
synod ordered that senior clergy should investigate any minister who was 
suspected of wanting to make changes to the pattern of church services 
or who failed to celebrate the festivals of the church calendar as set out 
in the Second Helvetic Confession. The synod insisted that if any minister 
had ideas about making alterations to the way in which services were 
conducted, such proposals must first be brought to the attention of their 
superintendent.50 

The Satu Mare synod introduced a range of other restrictions on minis- 
ters, including limits on their ability to move parishes and requiring prior 
agreement before any minister published a book. The synod attempted 
to exercise close control over students, demanding that domestic colleges 
only permit teaching in support of the established pattern of church gov- 
ernment. The synod also demanded that before student ministers were 
allowed to travel to study abroad they had to promise that on their return 
home they would only teach according to the Second Helvetic Confession 
and Heidelberg Catechism. All students were also required to explicitly 
reject Socinianism, Arminianism, and Anabaptism, and to promise not to 
introduce any new ceremonies without the consent of their church prov- 
ince. The synod warned all students who were abroad that they would 
have to conform to these regulations or face exclusion from taking up any 
office in the church.?! 

The Satu Mare synod therefore marked a concerted effort by the clergy 
hierarchy to shut down internal debate over any potential alterations to 
forms of worship or church government. The synod aimed to harmonize 
how ministers led parish life within a hierarchical clerical structure, and 
to prevent the development of clergy factions in favor of reform. This lat- 
ter point explains why the synod also concluded that the name Puritan 
was described as disgraceful, shameful, hateful and slanderous. The style 
of religion associated with Puritanism was directly attacked at the synod. 
Ministers were instructed to preach on “the branches of true faith" and to 
teach core elements of doctrine in their sermons. Only once congregations 
had firm control of the fundamentals of Reformed faith were ministers 
permitted to preach on questions relating to personal morality. This deci- 
sion addressed a perception that some Puritan clergy were spending far 
too much time in their sermons emphasizing the need for high standards 
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of personal piety and moral conduct. Their opponents claimed that such 
teaching lacked any appropriate doctrinal context and was making salva- 
tion seem an impossible goal for many ordinary parishioners.?? 

In 1649 Istvan Geleji Katona attempted to reinforce the impact of the 
decisions of the Satu Mare synod by revising the canons of the Transylva- 
nian church province. The canons clarified that Transylvania’s superinten- 
dent and archdeacons were responsible for regular visitations of parishes 
to ensure that a uniform pattern of services was being followed by all 
ministers. Ministers were completely forbidden from altering any aspect 
of the established pattern of administering the sacraments or other cer- 
emonies. Any minister who contravened these regulations was threatened 
with immediate suspension from office.°? These canons also insisted that 
no minister, either in public or in private, was allowed to challenge fun- 
damental articles of faith or the existing form of church government. The 
canons quoted a range of authors, including Calvin, Beza, and Bucer, in sup- 
port of the “voluntary agreement” made by clergy to respect and obey the 
authority of superintendents.°* The canons concluded that 


although we justly damn and reject monarchy and anti-Christian hierar- 
chy; nevertheless neither by any means can we bring into our church anar- 
chy... which is far more deadly than monarchy itself; but we embrace for 
the government of our church aristocracy to a certain degree, or rather 
aristocratic-democracy.°° 


The canons allowed for the possibility that elders could be selected to 
assist ministers in their duties. However, the possibility of a transition to 
a presbyterian system of government was entirely ruled out. The canons 
made clear that 


although this arrangement [of parish presbyteries] was certainly, accord- 
ing to its usage, very necessarily and usefully set up in different places and 
regions of the Christian church elsewhere, and there were those of our peo- 
ple, who, when abroad, grew accustomed to its advantages, and wanted to 
set up the thing here, but because of our different political order which has 
caused difficulties, it is clearly not permissible here.59 
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This concerted effort to end debate over further reforms in the church 
had the backing of the Transylvanian court. However, leading reformers 
managed to retain the support of some noble patrons, and in particu- 
lar the sympathy of Zsuzsanna Lórántffy, the widow of prince György I 
Rákóczi. Löräntffy’s backing allowed Pal Medgyesi to continue to promote 
the development of parish presbyteries and to advocate some changes to 
church services. In 1650 Medgyesi published a tract on how people should 
pray during church services and in private.5” Congregations had long been 
taught through catechisms to recite the words of the Lord's Prayer as well 
as to memorize other short prayers which they were encouraged to use in 
daily life. However, Medgyesi stressed the importance of people praying 
using words that they had devised themselves. He also expressed anxiety 
about the long-established practice of reciting the Lord's Prayer twice dur- 
ing Sunday services both before and after the sermon. Medgyesi argued 
that unless the congregation fully understood the words that they were 
saying, then communal recitation of the Lord's Prayer risked becoming 
a meaningless ritual. It might even, Medgyesi wrote, encourage supersti- 
tious attitudes about the power of the particular vernacular words of the 
Lord's Prayer.5? Other reformers went into print to support Medgyesi’s 
position. In 1651 István Komáromi Szvertán published a partial transla- 
tion of the Marrow of Sacred Divinity by William Ames, including con- 
cerns about the problems that arose from frequent public repetition of 
the Lord's Prayer.59 

These arguments met with a furious reaction from András Váczi, 
who had also studied in England and the Dutch Republic. In 1653 Váczi 
denounced the views of William Ames about communal recitation of the 
Lord's Prayer, and attacked those ministers who advanced such views in 
Hungary. He wrote of his amazement that the words of Christ in this most 
"decent, effectual and godly" of prayers were being treated with such sus- 
picion by some of his colleagues. Váczi stoutly defended the importance 
of teaching people to recite the Lord's Prayer rather than only instructing 
people to keep its sentiment in mind while forming prayers using their 
own words and phrases. Váczi concluded that his arrogant, ambitious, 
and hypocritical opponents had caused confusion among ordinary people 
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by raising questions about saying the Lord's Prayer.9? Janos Tolnai Dali 
quickly responded to Váczi's *accusations and abuse" in print in 1654. Tol- 
nai argued in favor of reciting the Lord's Prayer only once during Sunday 
services, and quoted a range of prominent Reformed theologians to sup- 
port his case.®! Váczi responded once again in 1654 suggesting again that 
Tolnai and his supporters were responsible for disrupting the good order 
of the church through their manifest disobedience of the established 
authorities.92 


REFORMED SURVIVAL 


Despite the best efforts of the clergy hierarchy, debates over styles of 
piety, forms of worship, and patterns of church government continued 
during the 1650s. These internal arguments lost some of their intensity 
following the deaths of many of the leading figures involved around 1660. 
Thereafter, the controls established by the clergy hierarchy took greater 
effect. The political context for Reformed religious life also changed dur- 
ing these years with the waning power of Transylvania's princes following 
a disastrous military intervention in Poland. Some Reformed preachers, 
including Pál Medgyesi, had been vocal in calling for individual and col- 
lective repentance to avoid just such a calamity. Medgyesi issued pro- 
phetic warnings about the danger of imminent divine punishment facing 
the Reformed community if it did not quickly embrace moral renewal. 
Medgyesi suggested that the Old Testament clearly showed how ancient 
Israel's disobedience of God's laws had been punished, and warned “Oh, 
Magyar Judah! Will you not learn from the example of old Judah, in whose 
path you are walking, and believe that your payment will be the same."6? 
Medgyesi feared that "if we do not repent, it is to be feared, yes to be feared 
that with the passing of that thousand years, and because furious pagans 


60 Andras Váczi, A’ Mi-atyánknak avagy minden-napi imádsággal való élésnek állatása 
és meg-óltalmazása e mostani idöbeli tanitóknak ellenvetések ellen (Kosice, 1653). 

61 Janos Tolnai Dali, Dáneus Raca-I, az az a Mi-atyánk felöl igaz értelmü tanitóknak 
magok mentsége Vaci-Andrásnak usorás vádja és szidalma ellen...a öregbik fejedelem 
aszszonynak parantsolattyából (Sárospatak, 1654). 

$2 András Váczi, Replica, az az Tolnai Dali Janosnak csufos és vádos maga és mások men- 
tésére való valasz-tetel (Košice, 1654). 

63 Pál Medgyesi, Igaz magyar nép negyedik jajja s-siralma (Sárospatak, 1657), 17-18, 
20-21. See also Pál Medgyesi, Ötödik jaj és siralom (Sárospatak, 1657). 
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are upon us, that the period of final judgement should not be drawn onto 
our heads,” 

Intense moral pietism and anxiety about the personal and collective 
consequences of sin continued to be features of Reformed spirituality 
during the latter decades of the seventeenth century. This developed in 
the context of Ottoman occupation of some Transylvanian territory, and 
of expanding Habsburg power in the region towards the end of the cen- 
tury. The Reformed community in Hungary suffered increasingly severe 
oppression at the hands of the Habsburg court, Catholic nobles, and 
clergy hierarchy. This persecution intensified in the wake of a botched 
conspiracy by a group of Hungarian magnates against Habsburg rule. 
Leopold used this conspiracy as an opportunity to centralize governance 
of Hungary and to persecute Protestant clergy, blamed by the court for 
encouraging this challenge to Habsburg authority. In 1674 the Catholic 
archbishop, Gyérgy Szelepcsényi, launched a special tribunal to try more 
than seven hundred Evangelical and Reformed ministers and teachers on 
charges of treason. Many ministers abandoned their congregations and fled 
to the relative safety of Transylvania or Ottoman Hungary. Ministers who 
appeared before the tribunal were offered the opportunity to avoid impris- 
onment on condition that they convert to the Catholic church, go into exile, 
or renounce their ministry. Those who refused to cooperate with the author- 
ities were found guilty of rebellion, and of preaching against Mary and the 
saints. Many ministers suffered imprisonment, torture, and forced labor, and 
a group of 41 ministers and teachers were sentenced to serve in the galleys 
of the Spanish fleet at Naples. International links alerted western Protestant 
powers to the plight of these Hungarian ministers. Towards the end of 1675 
a Dutch fleet in the Mediterranean was instructed to intervene to try to gain 
the Hungarians’ release. In February 1676, 23 surviving ministers, a majority 
of whom were Reformed, were released into the care of the Dutch and went 
into exile. 


$^ Pal Medgyesi, Magyarok hatodik jajja (Sárospatak, 1660), foreword. Ferenc Szakály, 
ed., Szalárdi János siralmas magyar krónikája (Budapest, 1980), 686-719. 

65 Bálint Kocsi Csergő, “Narratio brevis de oppressa libertate ecclesiarum Hungari- 
carum,” which was translated by Péter Bod in 1738 as “Kősziklán épült ház ostroma” and 
published in A magyarországi gályarab prédikátorok emlékezete. Galeria Omnium Sancto- 
rum, ed. László Makkai (Budapest, 1976), 31-109. Katalin Péter, “A magyarországi protestáns 
prédikátorok és tanítók ellen indított per 1674-ben,” in Péter, Papok és nemesek. Magyar 
müvelödestörteneti tanulmányok a reformációval kezdődő másfél évszázadból (Budapest, 
1995), 200-210. Graeme Murdock, “Responses to Habsburg Persecution of Protestants in 
Seventeenth-Century Hungary,” Austrian History Yearbook 40 (2009): 37-52. 
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Unlike the churches in Bohemia, Moravia, Poland and Lithuania, the 
Reformed church in Hungary and Transylvania was able to survive through- 
out the early modern period. However, by the end of the seventeenth century 
the Reformed cause was certainly on the retreat from growing Habsburg and 
Catholic domination of the region. In 1691 the Transylvanian diet agreed to 
accept Habsburg sovereignty over the principality. However, the formal priv- 
ileges first granted during the 1550s and 1560s to the Evangelical, Reformed, 
and anti-Trinitarian churches in Transylvania were maintained under this 
settlement. Nevertheless, the new Habsburg regime steadily promoted 
Catholic interests in Transylvania. The court still risked provoking elements 
within the nobility to rebel against Habsburg rule if it was seen to have 
undermined traditional rights and privileges. From 1703 Ferenc II Räköczi 
received support for an anti-Habsburg revolt from some Catholic nobles as 
well as Protestant gentry. Rákóczi aimed to restore Transylvanian autonomy 
and to uphold traditional noble privileges, including over questions of reli- 
gion. After the collapse of Rákóczi's rebellion in 171 the Transylvanian diet 
accepted the hereditary right of the Habsburgs to rule over the principality. 
During the early eighteenth century Habsburg and Catholic power increased 
and the Reformed church lost control of more church buildings and schools. 
Members of the Reformed community in Hungary were also subjected to 
a range of punitive measures, including exclusion from public offices and 
they were forced to make payments to support Catholic priests. As late as 
the 1760s the Habsburg authorities refused to permit the publication of the 
complete Heidelberg Catechism, demanding the removal of material within 
it which was deemed to be offensive to the Catholic church.56 

During the eighteenth century surviving Reformed congregations were 
increasingly restricted to the eastern counties of Hungary and to Transyl- 
vania. The Hungarian Reformed community steadily became more isolated 
from co-religionists in the empire and north-western Europe, with ever 
fewer numbers of students arriving to study at foreign Reformed universi- 
ties from the latter decades of the seventeenth century. Hungary’s church 
of the Helvetic Confession retained its long-standing commitment to state- 
ments of faith which set out a distinctive sacramental theology as well as 
firm attachment to Trinitarian doctrine. Reformed worship took place in 
plainly decorated buildings cleansed of the idolatry which had so angered 


66 Janos Barta, “Habsburg Rule in Hungary in the Eighteenth Century,” Hungarian Stud- 
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early reformers. Reformed communities gathered together to conduct bap- 
tisms and Holy Communion, and congregations sang hymns and Psalms in 
the vernacular, recited the words of the Lord’s Prayer, listened to the Bible 
being read, and heard their ministers preach. Clergy remained very much at 
the heart of local religious life, responsible for preaching, administering the 
sacraments, teaching children the fundamentals of their faith in catechism 
classes, and for exercising discipline against those who offended against 
the church's moral norms. Local clergy were supported by their superiors 
to enforce severe disciplinary sanctions, including denial of access to Com- 
munion and excommunication, against those who had committed particu- 
larly serious offences. Parish ministers were at the same time subjected to 
disciplinary measures at the hands of their clergy superiors if they failed to 
follow the established pattern of services or if they promoted any innovation 
of doctrine or ceremonies. Despite, or perhaps partly because of, the repres- 
sive measures taken by the Habsburg court and Catholic hierarchy against 
the Reformed church, it continued to attract the loyalty of many nobles and 
gentry in eastern counties. Reformed religion retained a symbolic value as a 
badge of commitment to Hungarian political traditions and liberties which 
could be mobilized into open resistance against the Habsburg court. The 
Reformed church had also become more broadly integrated into urban and 
rural Hungarian-speaking communities, particularly in eastern Hungary and 
in Transylvania, where popular attachment to Reformed doctrine and forms 
of piety proved to be sufficiently deeply rooted to survive official disapproval 
and persecution. 


REFORMED ORTHODOXY IN NORTH AMERICA 


Joel R. Beeke 


I write the Wonders of the Christian Religion, flying 
from the depravations of Europe, to the American 
Strand; and, assisted by the Holy Author of that Reli- 
gion, I do with all conscience of Truth, required therein 
by Him, who is the Truth itself, report the wonderful 
displays of His infinite Power, Wisdom, Goodness, and 
Faithfulness, wherewith His Divine Providence hath 
irradiated an Indian Wilderness. 


—Cotton Mather, Magnalia Christi Americana 


So wrote Cotton Mather (1663-1728) in his introduction to The Great 
Works of Christ in America (1702). Cotton Mather was the grandson of 
Richard Mather (1596-1669) and John Cotton (1584-1652), leading min- 
isters of churches in New England.! In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, a host of immigrants trusting in Divine Providence came to the 
“American Strand,” many of whom considered themselves Reformed. John 
Bratt writes, “As a consequence of this extensive immigration and internal 
growth it is estimated that of the total population of three million in this 
country in 1776, two-thirds of them were at least nominally Calvinistic.”? 
North American theology prior to the Revolutionary War was dominated 
by Reformed perspectives and debates about the veracity, reasonableness, 
meaning, and application of Reformed doctrines.? 

Thus America was born during the flourishing of Reformed Orthodoxy 
when Protestant Europeans began to immigrate to the New World. Reformed 
Orthodoxy flowed from the Old World to the New in six major streams: 
the English Puritan Reformed coming to New England, the Scottish-Irish 
Presbyterians to the Middle and Southern colonies, the English Anglicans 
to Virginia and other colonies, the Huguenot French Reformed to New 


! Portions of this chapter are abridged from Joel R. Beeke and Randall J. Pederson, Meet 
the Puritans (Grand Rapids, 2006). I wish to thank Paul Smalley and Derek Naves for their 
assistance on this chapter. 

2 John H. Bratt, “The History and Development of Calvinism in America,” in The Rise 
and Development of Calvinism, ed. Bratt (Grand Rapids, 1959), 122. 

3 E. Brooks Holifield, Theology in America: Christian Thought from the Age of the Puri- 
tans to the Civil War (New Haven, 2003), 10-12. 
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France and various British colonies, the German Reformed to the Middle 
colonies, and the Dutch Reformed to New Netherlands (New York).* This 
chapter surveys these streams, gives special attention to their significant 
leaders, and concludes with a brief consideration ofthe Great Awakening, 
which bridges Reformed Orthodoxy and modern Evangelicalism. 


THE ENGLISH PURITANS IN NEW ENGLAND 


The Puritans of New England occupy a singular place in the North Ameri- 
can self-consciousness, but often through caricatures of fanatical men in 
black on a mission to eradicate all pleasure in life. In reality, Puritanism 
was a vibrant expression of English Reformed Orthodoxy which sought to 
glorify God and enjoy him in every area of life. 

The story of New England began when about a hundred people arrived 
at Plymouth on the Mayflower in 1620, as recorded by Governor William 
Bradford (1589-1657). Plymouth grew slowly to about three hundred in 
1630, and remained fewer than a thousand in 1650.6 They were English 
Separatists who wanted to start a new church purified of the corruptions 
of the Church of England. 

By contrast, the Massachusetts Bay Colony was founded in 1630 on non- 
separatist principles, expressed in 1648 in the Cambridge Platform. These 
immigrants sought to plant a congregational form of the Church of Eng- 
land in American soil. They hoped that the daughter would reform the 
mother across the Atlantic. As Governor John Winthrop (1588-1649) said 
in his sermon “A Model of Christian Charity,” aboard the ship Arbella in 
1630, their love and justice practiced in various social stations would be 
as “a city on a hill” for all to observe.” 

Massachusetts outnumbered its Pilgrim predecessors threefold from 
the start and swelled to twenty thousand in ten years, absorbing Plym- 
outh by the end of the seventeenth century. Together with other New 
England colonies, it produced theological literature dwarfing that of any 


^ See Bratt, "The History and Development of Calvinism in America,” 114-22. 

5 For a helpful study of the primary sources seeking to correct misconceptions of Puri- 
tan views of marriage, money, and many other topics, see Leland Ryken, Worldly Saints: 
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other North American Reformed movement in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. 

Since the 1930s, a much scholarly attention has been paid to the New 
England Puritans. Of the 940 American, British, Canadian, and German 
doctoral dissertations on the American Puritans written between 1882 and 
1981, nearly go percent are from 1931 through 1981, and more than half in 
the last fifteen years of that period.® That interest continues today. The 
revival of Puritan studies has risen in part from the writings of Perry Miller.? 
Puritan studies today range from psychology to folk religion to poetry to 
family life to politics. At the center of Puritan studies is the theology of a 
God-centered, doctrinally defined approach to life. 

Puritan theology in New England was biblical and Reformed. It rec- 
ognized only one source and inerrant authority for teaching: the Holy 
Scriptures. The Puritans interpreted and applied the Bible by comparing 
one text in Scripture with another and by the use of Ramist logic. Peter 
Ramus (1515-72) was a French Protestant philosopher who aimed to make 
logic more simple and practical than the Aristotelian methods of medi- 
eval scholastics.!° Puritan preachers and writers functioned as heirs of a 
great tradition of biblical reflection, rooted in the church of all ages and 
especially the Reformed tradition. They drew from the theological wells 
of continentals such as John Calvin, Henry Bullinger, and Theodore Beza, 
and British divines such as William Perkins and especially William Ames 
(1576-1633), a theologian who never came to the New World but whose 
writings profoundly influenced New England ministers for generations." 

The grand theme of Puritan Reformed theology is the covenant of 
grace wherein the triune God gives himself to unworthy sinners whom 


8 Michael Montgomery, American Puritan Studies: An Annotated Bibliography of 
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he chooses.!? The Father appoints their redemption, the Son purchases 
it, and the Spirit applies it. All the blessings of this covenant are in Christ 
alone, for Christ gave himself to redeem God's elect from God's wrath 
against their sins. His self-sacrifice is infinite in value yet effective only for 
the elect because he died as their surety in the covenant.!3 Christ alone 
could perform the offices needed to bring his sinful people back to God; 
he is the Prophet for their ignorance, the Priest for their guilt, and the 
King for their powerlessness.^ The Puritans joined doctrines that other 
Christians have sometimes seen as polar opposites or even contradictions: 
unconditional election and the gospel covenant, conviction of sin and joy- 
ful assurance, justification by faith alone and the necessity of keeping the 
law, being heavenly-minded and doing much earthly good. 

Puritanism distinguished itself from English Protestantism by found- 
ing church worship upon Scripture alone without human invention.!5 
The New England Puritans also applied this principle to church govern- 
ment. Their interpretation of Scripture led them to reject episcopacy and 
embrace congregationalism, though sometimes with a presbyterian flavor. 
Puritanism in one respect was a quest to purify the church of unbibli- 
cal forms. More broadly, it was a quest to reform all of life by the word 
of God. Yet in seeking purity, the Puritans did not expect perfection on 
earth. They were pilgrim people. This was not only evident in their immi- 
gration to America but also spiritually, for the Puritans saw all of life as a 
journey to heaven under the shepherding hand of God. 

The Puritans believed that to expound, defend, and apply the heavenly 
themes of Scripture, a learned and godly ministry was needed. They thus 
highly valued education and authorized the founding of their first col- 
lege (Harvard) in 1636, only six years after landing in the wilderness and 
fifty-seven years before establishing the first college in Virginia.!® Harvard 
and later Yale produced a well-educated clergy in the Reformed scholas- 
tic tradition of late sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

While Puritan pastors wrote many theological and devotional treatises, 
their primary means of discourse was the sermon. Many Puritan books 
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were sermon series edited for publication. Pious New Englanders listened 
to three sermons a week, seven thousand in a lifetime, each an hour or 
more in length. The Puritan sermon was not an exercise in entertainment 
or art, but was a closely argued Bible teaching aimed at personal appli- 
cation. Timothy Edwards (1669-1758), father of Jonathan Edwards, could 
have over fifty numbered headings in a sermon, each giving a distinct 
point of biblical interpretation, doctrine, or application.” The sermon was 
the sword of the Spirit by which God warred with Satan over the souls of 
men. It sowed the seed of eternal life and sought the hearts of God's elect. 
New England was never a theocracy. Church leaders did not hold political 
office, but Puritan pastors exercised tremendous power in their office as 
preachers of the word of the Lord. That, combined with the New England 
consciousness of being a society in covenant with the Lord, meant New 
England was shaped by the preaching of Puritan pastors. 


JOHN COTTON (1584-1652) 


John Cotton was one of the patriarchs of New England. He was educated 
at Cambridge where he served for six years as head lecturer, dean, cat- 
echist, and tutor to many pupils. Initially, he viewed the Puritanism of 
William Perkins with hostility, even rejoicing at Perkins’s death. But the 
preaching of Richard Sibbes convinced Cotton that he had been building 
his salvation on intellectual prowess instead of Christ alone. Cotton’s con- 
version also led him to reject the popular elegant pulpit style in favor of 
the plain preaching of Christ, and he called his listeners to “finde Christ, 
and finde life."!8 

Cotton served as the vicar (resident pastor) in Boston, and Lincolnshire, 
England, for twenty-one years. His preaching, correspondence, and coun- 
sel established his reputation as a fine Reformed, experiential pastor. John 
Preston (1587-1628), William Ames, and Dutch minister Willem Teellinck 
(1579-1629) sent ministerial students to study with Cotton. After a year 
of disability caused by malaria (which killed his wife), Cotton considered 
moving to New England. In 1630 he preached his famous farewell sermon, 
"God's Promise to His Plantation,” for John Winthrop. In 1632, Cotton was 
summoned to appear before William Laud's Court of High Commission. 
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He hid in London, then escaped the country, arriving in Massachusetts in 
September 1633 with his colleague Thomas Hooker. 

Cotton was joyfully received in New England and quickly given the 
most important position in the largest church of the colony, First Church 
of Boston. His influence in ecclesiastical and civil affairs was greater than 
that of any other minister in New England at the time, yet Cotton was 
known for his Christlike humility. He responded to criticism by acknow- 
ledgeing his fallibility and asking his critics to pray for him. He served 
First Church until his death in 1652. 

Cotton is most remembered for his participation in the controversies 
surrounding Anne Hutchinson and Roger Williams. However, his most 
significant contributions to Reformed Orthodoxy may be his children’s 
catechism and his congregationalism. His catechism, Milk for Babes (1646), 
bound with the New England Primer, became standard fare for New Eng- 
land children into the late nineteenth century. 

Cotton advocated congregational church polity in The Way of the 
Churches of Christ in New England (1641) and The Keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and the Power Thereof (1644). These books, which went through 
several printings, were used extensively by the Independents at the West- 
minster Assembly. After an attack from Robert Baillie, a Scottish Presbyte- 
rian, Cotton responded in 1648 with The Way of Congregational Churches 
Cleared, in which he presented New England congregationalism as a good 
alternative between strict independency and presbyterianism. These writ- 
ings conclude with a call to accommodation in Cotton’s Certain Queries 
Tending to Accommodation (1655). No other New England minister was as 
influential as Cotton in promoting congregational church practice. 


THOMAS HOOKER (1586-1647) 


While studying at Emmanuel College in Cambridge, England, Thomas 
Hooker became afflicted by “the spirit of bondage” (Rom. 8:15) and dis- 
tressed by thoughts of the just wrath of God. Hooker clung to the prom- 
ises of Scripture until he was soundly converted. With a certainty born of 
experience, he would later say to others, “The promise of the gospel was 
the boat which was to carry a perishing sinner over into the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” He graduated with a Master of Arts degree in ı611, and served as a 
lecturer and catechist until 1618 at Emmanuel College. Many of England’s 
spiritual leaders (including Stephen Marshall, Anthony Burgess, Jeremiah 
Burroughs, and William Bridge) listened to him preach. 
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In 1619, Hooker began serving parish churches in England, which 
resulted in visible reformation among his hearers. People compared him 
to John the Baptist. In 1629, however, Hooker’s preaching against Anglican 
rituals brought him into conflict with Archbishop William Laud of Can- 
terbury. After several disputes, Hooker barely escaped imprisonment by 
boarding a ship to the Netherlands while government agents scoured the 
pier looking for him. 

Thomas Hooker served English and Scottish believers in the Nether- 
lands, ministering for a time with William Ames. Hooker deeply respected 
Ames, saying, “If a scholar was but well studied in Dr. Ames’s Marrow of 
Theology and Cases of Conscience, so as to understand them thoroughly, 
he would make a good divine, though he had no more books in the 
world.” Hooker also wrote a complimentary preface for Ames’s A Fresh 
Suit against Human Ceremonies in God’s Worship. Ames reciprocated by 
saying that though he had been “acquainted with many scholars of diverse 
nations, yet he never met with Mr. Hooker's equal, either for preaching 
or for disputing.” 

In 1633, Hooker sailed for Massachusetts on the Griffin along with his 
friend Samuel Stone (1602-63), John Cotton, and two hundred additional 
immigrants. People quipped that they now had “Cotton for their clothing, 
Hooker for their fishing, and Stone for their building.” Later Hooker and 
thirty-five families—most of his congregation—left the colony in Mas- 
sachusetts and settled in the Connecticut Valley at Hartford. They sold 
their homes to the latest arrivals from England, who were led by Thomas 
Shepard. In 1637, Hooker visited Boston to serve as a moderator of the 
synod that condemned the teachings of Anne Hutchinson and her follow- 
ers. When the General Court of Connecticut began drafting a constitution, 
Hooker preached a sermon on Deut. 1:13, advocating democratic principles. 
In 1647, when Hooker was dying, a close friend said to him, “You are going 
to receive the reward of all your labors.” Hooker responded, “Brother, I am 
going to receive mercy.” 

Hooker taught that a sinner’s heart must be prepared with conviction 
of sin before it can receive Christ. This view is called preparatory grace. 
Hooker wrote, “The Heart must be broken and humbled, before the Lord 
will own it as His, take up his abode with it, and rule in it.” But this humil- 
ity was not from the power of man’s free will. Hooker said, 


The effectual operation of the Word, the breaking and so converting the 
heart of a sinner depends not upon any preparation a man can work in 
himself, or any thing he can do in his corrupt estate for the attaining of life 
and Salvation... yet now the Lord presseth in upon them, by the prevailing 
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power of his spirit and word and doth good to them, when they set them- 
selves by all the policy and rage they could to oppose the work of the Lord 
and their own everlasting welfare.” 


Though Hooker sometimes dwelled on the evils of sin so long that he 
could have bruised tender souls, his overall ministry was framed by the 
Reformed theology of sovereign grace calling poor doubting sinners to 
Christ as their all in all. Cotton Mather wrote of Hooker, “The very spirit of 
his ministry lay in the points of the most practical religion, and the grand 
concerns of a sinner’s preparation for, implantation in, and salvation by, 
the glorious Lord Jesus Christ."20 


THOMAS SHEPARD (1605-49) 


Thomas Shepard was born in Towcester, Northamptonshire, England. His 
parents died during his childhood and he was largely raised by his older 
brother, John. He initially neglected spiritual matters and indulged in 
immorality while at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, but then the preach- 
ing of John Preston opened Shepard’s mind first to his own sins and then to 
the sweetness and fullness of Christ the Savior. From 1627 to 1635, Shepard 
ministered within the Church of England. That work became increasingly 
difficult, however, as William Laud began persecuting nonconformist pas- 
tors who would not use what they considered nonbiblical practices of the 
Church of England. 

Shepard and his wife eventually decided to go to New England. They 
reached America 3 October 1635. His wife became ill from tuberculosis 
and died four months later. Shepard settled in Newtown (now Cam- 
bridge), Massachusetts, where he became pastor of the newly established 
Congregational church. He soon became known as an effective evange- 
list. In the way of Congregationalism, he asked all who applied for church 
membership to describe their personal experience of conversion to Christ. 
He helped to establish Harvard College in Cambridge and supported John 
Eliot’s mission to Native Americans. Shepard served in Cambridge until 
his death. 

Thomas Shepard unswervingly opposed antinomianism. He was one of 
the leaders in the synod at Cambridge who condemned antinomians for 
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separating the revelations of the Holy Spirit from the Holy Scriptures and 
a holy life. His sermons on the Parable of the Ten Virgins, published after 
his death, argued that the saving work of Christ must conquer sinful lusts. 
Shepard wrote, “There is a kind of resurrection of a man’s soul when it is 
brought home to Christ.... Do you think, brethren, that Christ’s blood was 
shed to work no more in his people than in hypocrites? Was it only shed 
to take away the guilt of sin from God’s sight, and then let a man wal- 
low in the sins of his own heart?"?! Jonathan Edwards frequently quoted 
Shepard’s book in his classic Religious Affections. 


ANNE HUTCHINSON (1591-1643) AND THE ANTINOMIAN CONTROVERSY 


In the midst of the Puritan concern for true conversion, a controversy 
arose over the role of good works in the personal assurance of salvation. 
Some Puritans reacted against what they called “antinomianism,” the 
teaching that the grace of God releases believers from obedience to the 
law. They emphasized the necessity of the conviction of sin and submis- 
sion to the commandments to ground assurance in true conversion. Other 
Puritans reacted against the danger of a “covenant of works” that made 
obedience the condition of acceptance with God as it was with Adam in 
the Garden. They emphasized justification by faith alone based upon the 
merits of Christ alone. 

The necessity of good works and justification by faith alone were part 
of the same theological system shared by Puritans in New England.?? But 
different emphases could lead to controversy as different sides saw the 
danger of heading too far with a particular emphasis into error. John Cot- 
ton debated with Thomas Hooker and Thomas Shepard. While Hooker 
and Shepard emphasized conviction and obedience in conversion along 
with justification by faith alone, Cotton emphasized faith in Christ as well 
as the necessity of Christlike living.?? 

Anne Hutchinson, an admirer of John Cotton, took the debate to a new 
level and ignited a firestorm of controversy. Highly intelligent, knowledge- 
able in the Bible, and gifted as a nurse and midwife, Anne began hosting 
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meetings in her home to discuss Cotton’s sermons. She accused all the 
ministers of New England except Cotton and her brother-in-law John 
Wheelwright of embracing a covenant of works. Hutchinson spoke against 
the teaching that good works were important evidences of true conver- 
sion. A nimble debater, she could not easily be pinned down by preachers 
in a particular error. But when Anne declared that the Holy Spirit spoke 
to her directly with an immediate revelation from God, the church con- 
demned her as a heretic. The government banished her from the colony. 

In 1638, Anne and her husband moved to Rhode Island, where she 
taught that there should be no civil government. Five years later, after 
moving to a remote part of New Netherlands, she and almost her entire 
family were murdered by Native Americans. Anne Hutchinson has been 
variously understood as an early champion of feminism, a victim of men- 
tal illness, or a mystic in the tradition of English Familists who sought to 
dissolve their soul into God. 

After Hutchinson’s death, some of her followers joined the Quaker 
movement. The Quakers, or “Friends” (as they called themselves), followed 
the inner light they believed Christ gave to all people, sometimes to the 
denigration of Scripture as a dead letter. This occasionally led to bizarre 
and provocative behavior. Persecuted by the Massachusetts establish- 
ment, the Quakers found more congenial resting places in Rhode Island 
and Pennsylvania.?* 


REFORMED ORTHODOXY, SOUL FREEDOM, AND THE BAPTISTS 


Religious liberty in the New World is strongly associated with Roger 
Williams (1603-83), a radical Puritan Reformed Separatist. Williams was 
educated at Cambridge and ordained by the Church of England. He was 
Reformed in doctrine and holy in life, and a friend of Oliver Cromwell. 
Williams came to Massachusetts in 1631. To the astonishment of Boston 
authorities, Williams petitioned the state to grant religious liberty to its 
citizens, reasoning that civil power has no authority over the conscience. 
He insisted that Congregational churches formally separate from the 
Church of England because the latter did not limit membership to vis- 
ible saints. He also declared that the English Crown had no right to grant 
land to the colonists that really belonged to Native Americans. Banished 
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in 1635 from the Massachusetts Bay Colony, Williams formed a new settle- 
ment, Providence, on land purchased from Native Americans. 

In 1639, Williams helped establish the first Baptist church in America. 
He withdrew after a few months, however, to continue searching for the 
true church. In 1644, Williams obtained a charter from the English Par- 
liament to organize towns in the colony of Rhode Island. At that time 
he published The Bloudy Tenent of Persecution, a biblical argument for 
religious liberty or “soul freedom.” Williams and Cotton had an extensive 
debate over the rights of civil government to regulate worship. Against 
Cotton, Williams argued that the New Testament abolished the judicial 
laws of Israel, for the physical kingdom of Israel was fulfilled in the spiri- 
tual kingdom of Christ. The sovereignty of God in creating faith excludes 
human coercion in matters of conscience, for only God can save. The his- 
tory of the church displays the perils of religious oppression in the name 
of orthodoxy. On the basis of these principles, Williams befriended the 
Native Americans and evangelized them; he welcomed the Quakers to 
Rhode Island, yet preached against their teachings. Williams is remem- 
bered as a pioneer of religious liberty, yet he should also be remembered 
as a Puritan Reformed minister with radical leanings.25 

Though Williams did not remain in the Baptist church, the Baptist 
church continued to grow in Rhode Island. John Clarke (1609-76) started 
a second Baptist church in Newport in 1639. In 1648, Mark Lucar, a Par- 
ticular Baptist from John Spilsbury’s congregation in England, joined the 
Baptists in Rhode Island. Then Obadiah Holmes, who was harassed by the 
Plymouth Court for holding Baptist meetings in private homes, came to 
Rhode Island. 

In 1651, Clarke, Holmes, and John Crandall visited the Massachusetts 
town of Lynn to fellowship with William Witter, who was old and blind. 
In the midst of Clarke’s sermon, constables arrived and arrested the three 
Rhode Islanders. Clarke and Crandall paid fines, but Holmes refused, 
choosing instead thirty lashes with a whip. John Clarke published an 
account of this event, Ill Newes from New-England. In it he argued that 
no servant of Christ has the authority to use physical force to restrain the 
worship of another. He based this argument on the supremacy of Christ 
as Prophet, Priest, and King to rule his church by his Word and his Spirit. 


25 Leighton H. James, “Roger Williams: The Earliest Legislator for a Full and Absolute 
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Clarke and Holmes wrote confessions of faith indicating their belief in 
the Reformed Orthodox doctrines of God’s decree of all that comes to 
pass, unconditional election, substitutionary atonement for the elect, and 
perseverance of the saints.?6 

Particular Baptists formed the Philadelphia Association in 1707, and 
in 1742 this association affırmed a version of the Second London Confes- 
sion (1677/89), a Baptist revision of the Congregationalist Savoy Declara- 
tion (1658), which was itself a revision of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith (1646).?7 Their desire in doing so was to indicate that Baptists in 
America were in harmony with the Reformed Orthodoxy of seventeenth- 
century Puritan England.?® Other kinds of Baptists, of course, were not. 


A THEOLOGICAL DYNASTY: RICHARD, INCREASE, AND COTTON MATHER 


Richard Mather (1596-1669) was born in Lowtown, near Liverpool, Eng- 
land. From age fifteen to eighteen, he experienced an intense, lengthy 
conversion in response to Puritan sermons. In 1619, Mather was ordained 
in the Church of England by Thomas Morton, bishop of Chester. Mather 
preached at Toxteth for fifteen years with growing success. 

After being twice suspended from ministry for denigrating the Church 
of England's ceremonies, Mather sailed for America in 1635. The next year 
he helped found the church of Dorchester, Massachusetts, on the basis of 
a congregational covenant in God's presence, *promising first and above 
all to cleave unto him as our chiefe and onley good, and to our Lord Jesus 
Christ as our onely spirituall husband and Lord, and our onely high priest 
and Prophet and King."? He ministered there until his death in 1669. He 
wrote ten works, mostly on issues of ecclesiology. Mather was a powerful 
preacher who shot his arrows not over the heads but into the hearts of 
his hearers. 

Mather helped produce The Bay Psalm Book (1637), but he was best 
known for his defense of the Congregational Way of church government 
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in the 1640s during debates with Samuel Rutherford, a staunch Scottish 
Presbyterian. Mather drafted a form of church government for the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony, which, after modification by the Cambridge Synod, 
emerged as “The Cambridge Platform of Church Government” (1648). A 
close friend of John Cotton, Mather nevertheless opposed Cotton’s ten- 
dency to offer church membership to people who were unable to testify 
about God’s saving grace in their lives. 

In the late 1650s, Mather became deeply involved in the baptism con- 
troversy that preoccupied the New England churches. He participated in 
the Half-Way Covenant Synod of 1662 and wrote a tract defending its con- 
clusions. This arrangement allowed baptized people who could not attest 
to their experience of saving grace to nevertheless present their children 
for baptism. Solomon Stoddard (1643-1729) took this a step further in 1677 
to allow baptized persons of good moral conduct to take the Lord’s Sup- 
per without a confession of personal conversion. Mather saw this as a vio- 
lation of Congregationalism and launched a controversy that lasted well 
into the eighteenth century. 

Increase Mather (1639-1723) was born in Dorchester, Massachusetts. 
He was raised under the strict Puritanism of his father, Richard Mather. 
He studied under John Norton in Boston and then entered Harvard Col- 
lege at the age of twelve, graduating with a Bachelor of Arts degree in 1656. 
He earned a Master's degree in 1658 and then preached in England and 
the British island of Guernsey until the Restoration of Charles II. 

Increase Mather returned to Boston, Massachusetts, in 1661. In March 
of 1662, he married Maria, daughter of John Cotton, bringing two influen- 
tial Puritan families closer together. That same year he opposed his father 
and other ministers by arguing against the Half-Way Covenant, which 
he thought weakened Congregationalism by lowering the standards for 
church membership. After serving alongside his father, Increase Mather 
was called in 1664 to pastor Second Church (“Old North”) in Boston, a 
large congregation of 1,500 members. He served there for nearly sixty years 
until his death. 

For decades, Increase Mather had a leading role in various synods that 
sought to reform the church. He presided at the Boston Synod of 1680 
and wrote the preface to the Confession of Faith that was this synod’s 
version of the Savoy Declaration. He wrote 175 books and pamphlets. He 
also served as president of Harvard College from 1685 until 1701. 

In the early days of his ministry, Mather believed that New England had 
a crucial role in the anticipated growth of God’s kingdom and inspiration 
to the Reformed churches throughout the world. So when things did not 
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go right in New England and churches began to spiritually decline, Mather 
was deeply distressed. He preached jeremiads, or sermons of warning and 
calls for repentance, to the colony as a covenanted people.?? By 1675, he 
changed his mind about the Half-Way Covenant. He published two books 
in its defense to strengthen the church’s influence in New England. 

Increase Mather's son Cotton joined his father in pastoral ministry 
in 1683. Cotton Mather (1663-1728) would eventually become the most 
renowned member of the Mather family. He was the eldest son of Increase 
Mather and grandson of Richard Mather and John Cotton, after whom he 
was named. Cotton Mather mastered Hebrew, Greek, and Latin as a child, 
then entered Harvard at the unprecedented age of eleven where he exhib- 
ited seriousness, a keen mind, and a capacity for strict self-examination. 
Upon his father’s death in 1723, Cotton Mather became the primary pastor 
at North Church, Boston. He held this position until his own death in 1728. 

Cotton Mather shared his father’s commitment to promote orthodox 
and evangelical Calvinism against its opponents. Yet father and son were 
very different. Increase Mather focused on preaching and corporate wor- 
ship, while Cotton Mather focused on outreach by going door to door 
in Boston, evangelizing unbelievers. Cotton Mather also organized small- 
group lay societies for Bible study and spiritual fellowship; he even dab- 
bled with mysticism. At one time, he wrote that he had meetings with 
angels. 

His indefatigable writing made Cotton Mather one of the most cele- 
brated New England ministers. He wrote 469 works on biblical subjects, 
theology, church history, biography, science, and philosophy. His theo- 
logical writings were greatly influential in his time. They abounded with 
quotations from patristic and Reformation scholars, as well as from Greek 
and Roman literature. Cotton Mather wrote the first American commen- 
tary on the entire Bible.?! 

Today Cotton Mather is generally regarded as the archetype of the nar- 
row-minded, intolerant Puritan who took part in the Salem witch trials of 
1692. Although Cotton Mather did not approve of all the trials, he did help 
stir up the wave of hysteria with his Memorable Providences Relating to 
Witchcraft and Possessions (1689). Cotton’s father, Increase Mather, played 
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a key role in ending the witch trials. He published Cases of Conscience 
Concerning Evil Spirits (1692), in which he argued that courts should not 
allow people’s testimony about seeing ghosts to be used as evidence. The 
Mathers and other ministers believed in the possibility of witchcraft and 
were willing to see people tried as witches. But they believed that hysteria 
perverted justice and endangered the innocent. 

Cotton Mather was remarkably broadminded. In 1718, he participated 
in the ordination of a Baptist minister, an act that was scandalous for 
most Congregationalists but, for Mather, was an act of unity in Christ 
beyond church differences. He thought it was unethical for Puritans to 
persecute Quakers. Cotton Mather also simplified the requirements for 
church membership. He said that three things are ultimately necessary 
for a Christian: the fear of God, the acceptance of Christ’s righteousness to 
justify sinners by faith, and the honoring of God by loving one’s neighbor. 
By briefly and simply expressing what was essential, he tried to encourage 
ways of showing Christian unity. 

Cotton Mather advocated caring for orphans and the homeless. He pro- 
moted education, medicine, and science, and was the first native-born 
American to be a fellow of the Royal Society. On 13 February 1728, Cotton 
Mather died at age sixty-five from asthma and a fever. He died peacefully, 
surrounded by family and friends. He was survived by two children. 

The three Mathers were strong Puritan leaders in Massachusetts. From 
Richard Mather’s arrival in 1635 until Cotton Mather’s death in 1728, 
the Mathers formed a spiritual dynasty that labored for the spirituality, 
faithfulness, and purity of the church. Cotton Mather earnestly prayed 
throughout his life that God would do a great and reviving work in New 
England that would have worldwide ramifications. Twelve years after Cot- 
ton Mather's death, revival did come to New England: it was the Great 
Awakening. 


JOHN ELIOT (1604-90) AND NATIVE AMERICAN MISSIONS 


John Eliot was born in Hertfordshire, England. His parents died while 
he was studying at Jesus College, Cambridge. Eliot was ordained in the 
Anglican Church but soon became dissatisfied with its rules and policies. 
Instead of searching for a parish, he chose to teach at the grammar school 
in Little Baddow, Essex, where Thomas Hooker was master. 

Eliot lived for some time with Hooker and was strongly influenced 
by him. He later explained how this teaching experience brought him to 
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conversion: “To this place I was called, through the infinite riches of God’s 
mercy in Christ Jesus to my poor soul: for here the Lord said unto my 
dead soul, live; and through the grace of Christ, I do live, and I shall live 
for ever! When I came to this blessed [Hooker] family I then saw, and 
never before, the power of godliness in its lively vigour and efficacy.” Soon 
after his conversion, Eliot devoted himself to the ministry. 

In 1630, John Eliot left England, where nonconformist pastors were 
being persecuted, and went to the Netherlands. He later left for Massachu- 
setts, arriving in Boston on 3 November 1631. He settled in Roxbury with 
his wife, Hannah, and served the Roxbury church as teacher and then as 
pastor for more than fifty years. For the first fifteen years, he devoted him- 
self wholly to the work of the church, and the next thirty-five to pastoring 
the congregation and working with Native Americans. When he was once 
challenged by a Native American sagamore (great chief ) with a knife, Eliot 
said, “I am about the work of the great God, and he is with me, so that 
I fear not all the sachems of the country. I'll go on, and do you touch me 
if you dare.” All three of Eliot’s adult sons served as missionaries to Native 
Americans. 

Eliot was gifted in languages and he used those gifts for God’s kingdom. 
His fluency in Hebrew earned him a position on the translation team of 
the Bay Psalm Book (1640). Three years later, he began studying the Algon- 
quian language. He began preaching to the natives in their own language 
in 1646. By 1663 he had translated the entire Bible into Algonquian. He 
also translated other works, ranging from simple primers and catechisms 
to works of Puritan piety. To fund these efforts, Eliot and others wrote 
what became known as the Eliot Indian Tracts. They were published in 
London to raise support. 

Eliot began to set up towns of praying Indians. Natick was the first (1651). 
By 1674, there were fourteen praying towns, with an estimated popula- 
tion of 3,600, approximately 1,100 of whom were converted. In each town, 
natives made a solemn covenant to give themselves and their children 
to be God’s people in a new civil government. These towns were almost 
entirely self-governing, though major issues could be referred to the Mas- 
sachusetts General Court. For the most part, the natives were expected to 
adopt the Puritan lifestyle along with the Christian faith. After organizing 
the civil government, Eliot started establishing churches with the Congre- 
gationalist form of government. After overcoming numerous difficulties in 
a fifteen-year period, the first native church was officially established in 
1660 at Natick. Other churches in praying towns soon followed. 
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Eliot’s work prospered until the onset of King Philip’s War in 1675. 
Fearing for their lives, numerous native converts moved to an island in 
the Boston harbor, where many of them died. That pattern was repeated 
in other towns where praying Indians were destroyed by either warring 
tribesmen or angry colonists. Unfortunately, praying Indians were con- 
sidered enemies of both the English and native Indians; only Eliot and a 
few others stood by them during the war. In the end, the fourteen pray- 
ing towns were wiped out. After the war, the surviving Native Americans 
returned to Natick. Eliot attempted to start over by rebuilding Natick and 
three other towns despite the distrust of the English. It seemed at first 
that Eliot's experiment in the New World might be successful, but it was 
not to be. 

In the last days of his life, Eliot experienced much physical pain; how- 
ever, his focus was on Christ and his beloved Native Americans. “There is 
a cloud, a dark cloud among the poor Indians,” he said. “[May] the Lord 
revive and prosper that work, and grant it may live when I am dead. It is 
a work, which I have been doing much and long about. But what was the 
word I spoke last? I recall that word, ‘my doings.’ Alas, they have been 
poor and small and lean doings, and Ill be the man that shall throw the 
first stone at them all.” Eliot died 20 May 1690, at the age of eighty-six. His 
last words were, “Welcome joy!” 

Puritanism in New England was illustrated in many ways by Eliot's life. 
It was a world of deep theological convictions, fervent gospel preaching, 
human compassion, violent bloodshed, complex intercultural relation- 
ships, frontier hardships, bitter disappointments, and persevering ideals. 
Despite the voluminous publications analyzing and debating its nature 
and legacy, Puritan New England continues to invite further study. 


SCOTTISH PRESBYTERIANISM IN THE NEW WORLD 


Unlike the Puritans in New England, Scottish Presbyterianism in America 
was just getting started in the late seventeenth century. Its beginnings 
were fragile. In the early 1680s, the Scottish Presbyterians of Ireland sent 
Francis Makemie (1658-1708) as their first missionary to the New World. 
He served his countrymen for a time in Barbados, then in Somerset 
County, Maryland, before marrying and settling in Accomac County, Vir- 
ginia. Makemie also itinerated in New York. He often had to appear in 
court to defend his right to preach in lands ruled by Anglican authorities, 
and he spent some time in jail. He corresponded with Increase Mather 
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in Boston, who considered him “a Reverend and judicious minister.” His 
ministry was broad and powerful; some consider him the father of Ameri- 
can Presbyterianism. 

In 1706, the first American presbytery was formed in Philadelphia by 
Francis Makemie, George McNish, John Hampton, Samuel Davis, John 
Wilson, Nathaniel Taylor, and Jedediah Andrews.?? In 1717, the presby- 
tery gained a new member, the New Englander Jonathan Dickinson 
(1688-1747). Dickinson, a gifted theologian and practicing physician, later 
proved to be a cautious but supportive friend of the revivals. He wrote a 
highly esteemed defense of Reformed soteriology, saying, 


Whoever are chosen to eternal salvation, will be brought to see their undone 
state and inability to help themselves; to despair of salvation by anything 
they can do; to receive the Lord Jesus Christ by faith; and to depend upon 
him as their wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption. Until 
they thus lead the life that they live here in the flesh, by faith in the Son of 
God, they can have no evidence at all of their election.?? 


William Tennent (1673-1746), who had just arrived from Ireland, joined 
the Synod of Philadelphia in 1718. He established the Log College in Penn- 
sylvania to train ministers, and later became a friend of George Whitefield. 
One of Tennent's sons, Gilbert, would one day fan the flames of the Great 
Awakening. In 1729, the American Presbyterians passed an act requiring 
all its ministers to subscribe to the Westminster Confession, Larger Cat- 
echism, and Shorter Catechism—the products of British Reformed Ortho- 
doxy at its pinnacle.?^ 


ANGLICANISM AND REFORMED ORTHODOXY IN ENGLAND’S COLONIES 


Whereas Massachusetts began as a city on a hill for English Puritans, 
New York as a Dutch Reformed trading post, and Maryland as a refuge 
for English Catholics, the colony of Virginia was a company of Anglicans. 
Reformed Orthodoxy in Virginia and other colonies dominated by the 
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Church of England was a complex matter, however. The Church of Eng- 
land affırmed Reformed doctrines in its Thirty-Nine Articles (1562) and 
later in the Lambeth Articles (1595). The Lambeth Articles never received 
formal creedal status but were endorsed by the archbishop of Canterbury 
and the archbishop of York.3° Though the church was polarized by debates 
over worship and authority, most leaders of the church under Elizabeth 
and James I were essentially Reformed in their views of God, Scripture, 
salvation, and obedience to the law of God.?9 Therefore, many Anglicans 
in Virginia would have embraced elements of Reformed Orthodoxy.” 

The black slave Jupiter Hammon (170-1806), a New York Anglican, 
preached particular election, spiritual regeneration, and holy living. He was 
influenced by the writings of Solomon Stoddard, a New England Puritan.?? 
George Washington (1732-99), an Anglican in Virginia and the first Presi- 
dent of the United States, believed in the God of sovereign providence, an 
almighty heavenly Father who decrees all things according to his wisdom 
and goodness, even in the tumults of war.?? 

Nevertheless, Reformed Orthodoxy did not fully prevail in the Church 
of England and came under a dark cloud during the ascendancy of Arch- 
bishop Laud in the 1630s and after the Restoration of the Monarchy in 
the 1660s. Anglican leaders such as Herbert Thorndike (1598-1672) and 
George Bull (1634-1710) viewed the Reformed doctrine of justification by 
faith alone as a threat to Christian morality. Thomas Bray (1656-1730), 
who organized the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge and was 
the first Anglican missionary to Maryland, advocated a neonomian theol- 
ogy, in which God, in his covenant of grace, accepts man's imperfect obe- 
dience as the fulfillment of God's conditions of righteousness. Similarly, 
Samuel Johnson (1696-1772), at one time a teacher at the Reformed cita- 
del of Yale College, defected to Anglicanism, rejected predestination and 
limited atonement, and embraced high church sacramentalism and salva- 
tion for the righteous of any religion. When Anglicans such as Devereux 
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Jarratt and George Whitefield preached Reformed doctrines of grace on 
American soil in the mid-eighteenth century, their greatest opponents 
were fellow preachers in the Church of England.^? Such theological diver- 
sity has long characterized Anglicanism. 


THE HUGUENOT DISPERSION IN AMERICA 


From the mid-sixteenth century on, the Reformed church in France was 
bathed in blood. Early in the persecution of the Huguenots, Reformed 
leaders explored the possibility of relocating in the New World. Attempts 
to colonize Brazil (1555), South Carolina (1562), and Florida (1564) failed.*? 
The Edict of Nantes (1598) provided temporary peace in France. But even 
before the Edict of Nantes was repealed in 1685, Reformed families were 
fleeing persecution in France to other places around the world. Protestants 
participated in the colonization of New France (Canada), but, in 1627, Car- 
dinal Richelieu barred Huguenots from settling or trading in the French 
colony, closing the door for Reformed believers to immigrate there. 
Many Huguenots came to the American Colonies of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas. Some may 
have brought with them the French Confession of Faith (1559) drafted by 
John Calvin, which was often bound with French Bibles. Peter Minuit, the 
governor of New Amsterdam in the early 1620s, was not Dutch but French 
Reformed. Many Huguenot families also settled on Staten Island. In what 
would later become New York, the French Protestants were known for 
their purity of worship and life.^? Pastors such as Elias Prioleau of Charles- 
ton and Claude Philippe de Richebourg of Virginia served with distinction 
in promoting pure Reformed doctrine and piety. Prioleau had witnessed 
the demolition of his church building by hostile forces in France in 1687 
before coming to Charleston.^^ Richebourg served from 1700 to 1710 in a 


^9 Holifield, Theology in America, 57, 84-88. 

^! The term Huguenot is of uncertain derivation, being variously connected to meet- 
ing at night, or meeting in homes, or swearing an oath of allegiance, or the proper name 
Hugh or Hugo. 

42 Arthur H. Hirsch, The Huguenots of Colonial South Carolina (Hamden, 1962), 6-7. 

43 William H. Foote, The Huguenots; or, Reformed French Church (repr., Harrisonburg, 
2002), 504, 509. 

44 Hirsch, The Huguenots of Colonial South Carolina, 9-13, 51-53. M. Charles Weiss, His- 
tory of the French Protestant Refugees, trans. Henry W. Herbert (New York, 1854), 331-32, 
377. 
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parish granted to the French by the government of Virginia on the condi- 
tion that they would use Anglican liturgy.^ 

The French Reformed believers lost their distinctiveness over time in 
America, either assimilating into Puritan Reformed churches in New Eng- 
land, Dutch Reformed churches in New Netherlands, or into Church of 
England congregations in New York, Virginia, and South Carolina. Unlike 
the English and Dutch Reformed, the French lacked a strong supporting 
church in their homeland. But the Huguenot dispersion greatly enriched 
the English and Dutch Reformed churches with their faith, zeal, and talents. 


THE GERMAN REFORMED IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES 


Few Germans immigrated to the New World until the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century; then a flood of immigration flowed for a hundred 
years. Among them were the German Reformed, first to New York and 
later to Pennsylvania. They were driven out of Germany by devastating 
wars with France, bitterly cold winters, and religious persecution. They 
brought with them the Heidelberg Catechism, the Reformed experiential 
book of comfort. 

John Frederick Hager, who arrived in New York in 1709, preached 
among the Germans. The first German Reformed minister in Pennsylva- 
nia was Samuel Guildin from Berne (Switzerland), a Pietist who arrived 
in America in 1710 and devoted himself to evangelism.^9 In 1727, George 
Michael Weiss arrived in Pennsylvania from the Palatinate. He minis- 
tered in the Philadelphia area and near Albany, New York. John Philip 
Boehm had come to the New World and served initially as a lay minister 
in the Philadelphia area from 1725 until he was able to continue serving 
under formal ordination through the Dutch Reformed church in New York 
(1729). In a dispute with the Moravians, Boehm defended the doctrines 
of election and reprobation. He preached in many settlements, preparing 
the way for new churches to be founded upon the Heidelberg Catechism 
and the Canons of the Synod of Dordt.^? 


45 George M. Brydon, Virginia's Mother Church (Richmond, 1947), 263. 

46 James I. Good, History of the Reformed Church in the United States, 1725-1792 (Read- 
ing, 1899), 68-88. 

47 H. Harbaugh, The Fathers of the German Reformed Church in Europe and America, 
3 vols. (Lancaster, 1857), 1:265-91. 
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In 1747, the German Reformed churches organized the coetus (associa- 
tion) of Pennsylvania. Later they united as the Reformed Church in the 
United States (1893). 


THE DUTCH REFORMED IN NEW NETHERLANDS 


Dutch immigrants settled in New York and northeastern New Jersey after 
Henry Hudson’s exploratory journey in 1609. Dutch culture strongly influ- 
enced the region as late as the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries.^9 
The Dutch West India Company attempted to turn its small settlements 
on the Hudson River into profitable enterprises, but they made little prog- 
ress. Similarly, the first two Dutch Reformed ministers, Jonas Michaelis 
and Everardus Bogardus, struggled to organize the local population into 
churches with little success. Johannes Megapolensis served the colony 
from 1643 to 1673 with better results. He also worked among the Mohawk 
tribe of Native Americans, studying their language and customs to spread 
the gospel among them. Similarly, Samuel Drisius, who could preach in 
Dutch, French, and English, served the mixed community well. Henri- 
cus Selyns preached in New York City from 1682 to 1701. One of his Latin 
poems was published with the works of Cotton Mather, with whom Selyns 
corresponded. These ministers taught people the Reformed doctrines of 
Heidelberg Catechism and the Synod of Dordt, and led them in worship 
consisting of Scripture reading, prayer, and the singing of psalms.*9 
Reformed ministers such as Megapolensis were supported by Peter 
Stuyvesant, director general of New Netherlands who successfully led the 
colony from 1647 until it was overcome by British warships in 1664. Stuyve- 
sant initially tried to impose Reformed theology upon the population, bar- 
ring a Lutheran minister and expelling Quakers. But the Dutch West India 
Company reversed his policy of conformity in order to attract English Dis- 
senters to the area. The English practiced limited tolerance when they 
took power except for occasional attempts to place Anglican ministers 
over Reformed churches. The Dutch found it difficult to persuade minis- 
ters to come and serve in the New World and often relied on lay ministers. 
Many of those men were poorly prepared for the ministry; others served 


48 Gerald F. DeJong, The Dutch in America, 1609-1974 (Boston, 1975), 10, 67. 

49 DeJong, Dutch in America, 79, 89. W.A. Speck and L. Billington, “Calvinism in Colo- 
nial North America, 1630-1715,” in International Calvinism, 1541-1715, ed. Menna Prestwich 
(Oxford, 1985), 272-76. 
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with distinction, such as William Bartholf in New Jersey. Influenced by 
the Dutch Further Reformation minister, Jacobus Koelman, Bartholf tire- 
lessly preached against formalism and stressed the necessity of personal 
regeneration. He eventually returned to the Netherlands for ordination in 
1694, after which he returned to America to evangelize and to establish 
new churches. For the next fifteen years, he was the only Dutch Reformed 
minister in New Jersey. Even his enemies came to respect him as an hon- 
orable and pious man.5° 


THEODORUS FRELINGHUYSEN (1691-1747) 


Theodorus Jacobus Frelinghuysen was born and educated in the Nether- 
lands in the teachings of Voetius. He then became a flaming torch among 
the Dutch in America. Frelinghuysen arrived in New Jersey in 1720. His 
preaching focused on the Voetian themes of the narrow way of salvation 
and the priority of internal motives that drive external observance. He 
spoke out forcefully against sin and stressed the Spirit’s work of convict- 
ing people of their sin and the solemn judgement of God against sin. He 
invited sinners to come to Christ, stressing that only those who have expe- 
rienced conversion in Christ as needy sinners will be saved. 

While some people were offended by Frelinghuysen’s preaching, most 
of his congregants rallied behind him. At least three hundred people 
were converted under his ministry. Several small revivals under Frelin- 
ghuysen’s ministry paved the way for the Great Awakening. His preaching 
and friendship influenced Gilbert Tennent (1703-64), a Scottish Presbyte- 
rian minister who came to New Jersey to work among English-speaking 
colonists. The revival that began under Frelinghuysen in the Dutch com- 
munity spread to English-speaking settlers under Tennent’s ministry and 
later blossomed into the Great Awakening under George Whitefield, who 
called Frelinghuysen “the beginner of the great work.” 

Frelinghuysen used the evidences of conversion such as repentance, 
faith, and holiness, as tests for admission to the Lord’s Supper. This divided 
the Dutch Reformed community, leading to a prolonged controversy that 
undermined Frelinghuysen’s health. He also advocated and ultimately 
prevailed in securing for the American Dutch Reformed churches the 
right to preach in English and to train and ordain its own ministers. His 


50 Speck and Billington, “Calvinism in Colonial North America,” 276-78; W.R. Ward, 
The Protestant Evangelical Awakening (Cambridge, 2002), 243-44. 
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untiring work, zeal, and piety triumphed as many of his former enemies 
came to respect him. 


REFORMED ROOTS OF THE GREAT AWAKENING 


By the end of the seventeenth century, English Reformed Orthodoxy was 
in decline. The decades of persecution following the 1662 ejection of Puri- 
tan Reformed ministers from the Church of England had taken their toll. 
The popular Anglican preacher John Tillotson (1630-94) sought to sup- 
plant Reformed teachings with what he deemed a more rational religion. 
In the early eighteenth century, many rich people in England lived in 
open immorality while the poor drowned their sorrows in gin. Ministers 
lamented the withdrawal of the influences of the Spirit of God. The Age 
of the Enlightenment had begun, when people increasingly looked to the 
light of human reason instead of the Scriptures. Meanwhile, human mis- 
ery and social injustice abounded. 

In New England, rationalism and Arminianism made inroads into the 
Puritan Reformed establishment. In 1702, Increase Mather published a 
sermon warning people that the glory of God stood on the threshold of 
the temple (Ezek. 9:3) and was about to leave New England.?! Concern 
over the theological drift at Harvard led to the founding of Yale College. 
Yet even Yale was not immune to change; in 1722, its entire faculty, led by 
Timothy Cutler, converted to Anglicanism. Yale recovered, but the Puri- 
tans’ concerns continued. 

Ironically, American Reformed spirituality was revived not through a 
Puritan but an Anglican. George Whitefield (1714-70), an ordained priest 
in the Church of England, visited the American colonies seven times 
between 1738 and 1770 to preach to crowds of thousands. He sparked a 
series of revivals now known as the Great Awakening. In reality, the revival 
began with the work of Theodorus Frelinghuysen and Gilbert Tennent. 
But Whitefield played a key role in broadening the scope of the revival 
throughout the American colonies. What is sometimes overlooked is that 
Whitefield’s preaching was firmly rooted in the Reformed Orthodoxy of 
England and Scotland. Next to the Bible, Whitfield’s favorite books were 
written by Puritans. His conversion came through reading Henry Scougal 
(1650-78), and throughout his life he read from Reformed writers such as 


51 Increase Mather, “Ichabod... the Glory of the Lord is Departing from New-England,” 
46, in Departing Glory: Eight Jeremiads by Increase Mather. 
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Joseph Alleine (1634-68), Richard Baxter (1615-91), Thomas Boston (1676— 
1732), and Matthew Henry (1662-1714).°? Whitefield openly confessed and 
preached the Reformed doctrines of salvation, commending "the Puritans 
of the last century” as “burning and shining lights."53 In 1829, selections 
of his works were published as The Revived Puritan, a description which 
J.I. Packer called “uncannily apt.”°* After his death, Whitefield was eulo- 
gized in Boston by Ebenezer Pemberton as a man who preached “those 
great Doctrines of the Gospel which our venerable Ancestors brought 
with them from their Native Country." 55 


JONATHAN EDWARDS (1703-58) 


Jonathan Edwards is often called America's greatest theologian and phi- 
losopher and the last Puritan. He was a powerful participant in the Great 
Awakening as well as a champion of Christian zeal and spirituality. Both 
Christian and secular scholars concur on his importance in American 
history. Edwards was an acute biblical exegete, theologian, philosopher, 
preacher, advocate of revival, and missionary to the Native Americans. 
As his huge body of writings shows, Edwards was intellectually brilliant, 
multifaceted in interests, and abundantly creative. The literature on him 
is a scholarly field unto itself. 

Jonathan Edwards was born 5 October 1703, in East Windsor, Con- 
necticut. His father, Timothy Edwards, and maternal grandfather, Solo- 
mon Stoddard, were Puritan ministers who both experienced revivals in 
their ministry. Edwards studied at Yale College, graduating as valedicto- 
rian with a Bachelor of Arts degree in 1720, then a Master of Arts degree 
in 1723 after giving a Latin oration on justification by faith alone. While 
working on his Master's degree, he experienced a life-changing sense of 
God's loveliness and sweetness while meditating on 1 Tim. 1:17, “Now unto 
the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God, be honour and 
glory for ever and ever, Amen." 


52 Arnold A. Dallimore, George Whitefield: The Life and Times of the Great Evangelist of 
the Eighteenth-Century Revival, 2 vols. (Edinburgh, 1970, 1980), 1:82, 404—5. 

53 George Whitefield, The Works of the Reverend George Whitefield, 6 vols. (London, 
1771), 4:306. 

54 J.I. Packer, “The Spirit with the Word: The Reformational Revivalism of George 
Whitefield,” The Bible, the Reformation, and the Church: Essays in Honour of James Atkinson, 
ed. W.P. Stephens (Sheffield, 1995), 176. 

55 Harry S. Stout, The Divine Dramatist: George Whitefield and the Rise of Modern Evan- 
gelism (Grand Rapids, 1991), 282. 
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In 1726, Edwards moved to Northampton, Massachusetts, to assist at his 
grandfather’s church. When Stoddard died in 1729, Edwards became the 
church’s sole pastor. In 1734-35 and 1740-42, Edwards witnessed remark- 
able awakenings among his people, the latter as part of the broader Great 
Awakening. Edwards’s attempt to limit the Lord’s Supper to only those 
confessing a personal experience of saving grace (contrary to his grandfa- 
ther's long established position), combined with a few more minor issues, 
led to his dismissal in 1750. From 1751 to 1757, Edwards served the English 
and Native American population in Stockbridge, Massachusetts. In early 
1758, he became the president of the College of New Jersey at Princeton. 
Shortly after, he developed an infection after receiving a smallpox inocu- 
lation and died on 22 March 1758. 

Edwards received the Reformed doctrines he inherited in part from the 
Savoy Declaration, the Congregationalist revision of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith. Edwards defended these doctrines against Enlightenment 
rationalism and explored them regarding the distinguishing marks of true 
godliness and the progress of history towards its God-ordained goals. Best 
known for his sermon “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God,” Edwards 
also preached a well-known sermon titled “Heaven is a World of Love.” 

Some of Edwards’s most influential publications include: 


Discourses on Various Important Subjects (1738), sermons on conversion, 
justification by faith alone, and damnation. 

Religious Affections (1746), the culmination of a decade of reflecting 
upon revival to distinguish between true conversion and hypocrisy. 
Life of David Brainerd (1749), a biography of a missionary to the Native 
Americans which inspired many in later generations to sacrificial 
missions. 


Freedom of the Will (1754), a philosophical assault upon the notion that 
man can exercise self-determination independent of the sovereign will 
of God. 

Original Sin (1754), a defense of the Reformed doctrine of the universal 
corruption and total depravity of human nature since the fall of man. 
History of the Work of Redemption (1774), a series of sermons preached in 
1739 on God’s program to establish the worldwide kingdom of his Son. 


Though Theodorus Frelinghuysen, George Whitefield, and Jonathan 
Edwards were part of distinct church traditions, they shared a common 
heritage in Reformed thinking concerning the doctrines of salvation 
and vital piety. The Great Awakening in North America was profoundly 
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shaped by these men and others like them. From this revival sprang forces 
that have continued to shape the North American Evangelical movement 
today. American Evangelicalism is grounded in the Great Awakening, but 
its roots ultimately lie in Reformed Orthodoxy.5® Thus Reformed Ortho- 
doxy has had a more profound impact on North American Christianity 
than is generally acknowledged. 


56 The Advent of Evangelicalism: Exploring Historical Continuities, ed. Michael A.G. and 
Kenneth J. Stewart (Nashville, 2008). 


PART THREE 


TOPICS 


THE DOCTRINE OF GOD IN REFORMED ORTHODOXY 


Sebastian Rehnman 


This chapter is to aid understanding of the comprehensive Reformed 
orthodox doctrine of God in the late 1500s to the early 1700s, but under- 
standing cannot be acquired from every summary. Research shows that 
understanding can be reached only by concentrating on the overall mean- 
ing and structure of a subject. So, instead of going over the main writers, 
their works and the pieces of their doctrine of God, this chapter will focus 
on the whole doctrine of God in relation to its parts. It will approach the 
mainstream reformed orthodox doctrine of God by relating the parts to 
the whole and show why there is such a part-whole relation.! 


! For reasons of space many things must be omitted, in particular the biblical, patristic, 
medieval, and contemporary sources of the Reformed doctrine of God. The theological 
scholarship on the doctrine of God in Reformed Orthodoxy is scarce in comparison with 
the vast theological scholarship on that doctrine in the patristic and mediaeval periods. 
The older Hegelian preconception of Reformed Orthodoxy that attempted to reduce this 
doctrine to God’s decreeing is now discarded: Alexander: Schweizer, Die protestantischen 
Centraldogmen in ihrer Entwicklung innerhalb der reformirten Kirche, 2 vols. (Zürich, 
1854-56). With some caution use can still be made of the influential Heinrich Heppe Die 
Dogmatik der evangelisch-reformierten Kirche dargestellt und aus den Quellen belegt: neu 
durchgesehen und herausgegeben, ed. Ernst Bizer (Neukirchen: Neukirchener Verlag, 1958). 
There are excursions in Karl Barth, Die Lehre von Gott, 4th ed., vol. 2.1, Kirchliche Dogmatik 
(Zollikon-Zurich, 1958), and Otto Weber, Grundlagen der Dogmatik (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 
1955), vol. 1, but these are often unreliable, as is Otto Gründler, Die Gotteslehre Girolami 
Zanchis und ihre Bedeutung für seine Lehre von der Prädestination (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1965). 
In recent years a small group of scholars has attempted to make a questionable interpre- 
tation of John Duns Scotus into the central dogma of the Reformed orthodox doctrine of 
God. For the most recent contribution, with references to the discussion, see Paul Helm, 
184-205. “‘Structural Indifference’ and Compatibilism in Reformed Orthodoxy,” Journal 
of Reformed Theology 5 (2011). Although there are many philosophical examinations of the 
patristic and mediaeval doctrine of God, this is not the case in reformed orthodoxy. The 
standard work for the Reformed orthodox doctrine of God is now Muller, PRRD. Other 
noteworthy works are, for instance, John Platt, Reformed Thought and Scholasticism: The 
Arguments for the Existence of God in Dutch Theology, 1575-1650 (Leiden: Brill, 1982), Harm 
Goris, “Thomism in Zanchi’s Doctrine of God,” in Reformation and Scholasticism, ed. 
Willem van Asselt and Eef Decker (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2001), Willem J. van 
Asselt The Federal Theology of Johannes Cocceius (1603-1669) (Leiden: Brill, 2001) pp. 
139-193, Andreas J. Beck Gisbertus Voetius (1589-1676): sein Theologieverständnis und seine 
Gotteslehre. Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2007, Adriaan C. Neele Petrus van Mas- 
tricht (1630-1706): Reformed Orthodoxy, Method and Piety (Leiden: Brill, 2009), and te Velde, 
Dolf. Paths Beyond Tracing Out: The Connection of Method and Content in the Doctrine of 
God, Examined in Reformed Orthodoxy, Karl Barth, and the Utrecht School (Delft: Eburon, 
2010). 
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The whole Reformed orthodox doctrine of God is obviously what God is 
taught to be: “a spirit of infinite perfections in three persons." The major 
parts of that doctrine are the nature and attributes of God on the one 
hand, and the persons in God on the other. But these two parts evidently 
supposes that God is, since unless God is there would not be any attri- 
butes of and persons in God. Accordingly, the whole Reformed orthodox 
doctrine of God is most clearly divided into the following three parts: the 
existence of God, the nature and attributes of God, and the three persons 
in God.? This chapter follows that threefold structure. 


TALK ABOUT GOD 


Why, however, is the Reformed orthodox doctrine of God divided into 
the existence of God, the nature and attributes of God, and the persons in 
God? Why does the whole have these three parts and these parts in that 
order? This section is an attempt to answer these questions by going into 
the basis for this part-whole relation. 

Only if one can talk about God, can there be a doctrine of God, and 
therefore a discourse about God supposes an (more or less clear) account 
of how words can be used meaningfully about God. The church and the 
Bible assume, of course, that “God,” “Lord,” “Father,” and “the Almighty" 
can be used meaningfully.* 


2 "Dicimus itaque Deum esse; Spiritum Infinitae Perfectionis, Personis Trinum." 
Johannes à Marck, Compendium, theologiae Christianae didactico-elencticum (Amsterdam, 
1716, 1749), 4:xii. A longer description is in Zacharias Ursinus, Corpus doctrinae orthodoxae, 
sive Catecheticarum explicationum, ed. David Pareus (Heidelberg, 1616), 121. 

3 Francis Turretin, Institutio, theologicae elencticae (Geneva, 1679-85) 34:2; Marck, 
Compendium, 4:xii; Franciscus Junius, Theses theologicae Leydenses, ed. Abraham Kuyper 
(Amsterdam, 1592, 1882) 8.212-13. Gisbertus Voetius similarly divides the doctrine of God 
into the three questions: Whether God is? What is God? and Who is God? (“Circa ipsum 
Deum quaeritur An sit, quid sit, quis sit"). Voetius, Selectarum disputationum, theologi- 
carum, 5 vols. (Utrecht, 1648-69) 5:48. The summary by Johannes Wolleb, Compendium, 
theologiae Christianae (Amsterdam, 1626, 1655), 10, reflects this threefold structure: "God is a 
spirit, self-existent from eternity; one in essence; and three in persons: Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit." ("Deus est Spiritus, à se ipso ab aeterno existens; Unus essentia; Trinus personis, 
Pater, Filius, & Spiritus Sanctus"). But the parts of the whole doctrine of God can be set out 
in different ways. For instance, Johannes Polyander et al., Synopsis purioris theologiae, dis- 
putationibus quinquaginta duabus comprehensa et conscripta, 6th ed., ed. Herman Bavinck 
(Leiden, 1625, 1881), divides the doctrine of God into the essence and attributes, the persons, 
and the works of God (6:xviii). The existence of God is, though, included under the divine 
essence and attributes (chs. 6), followed by the divine persons (chs. 7-8). Compare Junius, 
Theses theologicae Heidelbergenses, 12:6; Ursinus, Corpus doctrinae orthodoxae, 122. 

^ Compare “’t Is nodig, om tegen anderen van God te spreken, dat men een woord 
heeft, waardoor men te kennen geeft, van wie men spreekt; maar niet om die God te 
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It is not obvious, however, according to Reformed Orthodoxy, that 
there would be a doctrine of God at all. According to Reformed Ortho- 
doxy, that all human knowledge begins with a name, “since it is a picture 
of a thing through which it is known.” In this context a name is not a 
proper name but a name for a nature or perfection, namely, a word for 
what something is. For example, the name “horse” means “a solid-hoofed 
perissodactyl ungulate mammal," and the meaning of the name grasps the 
nature of the horse. So humans normally acquire knowledge of something 
by positively grasping its genus and negatively grasping its species. How- 
ever, according to Reformed Orthodoxy, God cannot be named or has no 
name. “For no conception of the finite mind can adequately represent 
God." God cannot be grasped in terms of genus and species since God is 
beyond that, and thus knowledge of the essence of God is denied in this 
life. Such quidditative knowledge is impossible for two reasons. First, the 
finite being cannot grasp the infinite being.? Second, the human intellect 
attains knowledge by abstracting the essences or natures of things from 
their material instantiation, and God is not, of course, materially instanti- 
ated.? Therefore, it is, according to Francis Turretin, altogether different to 
speak of human beings and to speak of God.!? So it is central to Reformed 
Orthodoxy that humans cannot know what God is or can only know what 
God is not. “Before we proceed to consider the divine perfections," writes 
Thomas Ridgeley, “let it be premised, that it is impossible for anyone to 
give a perfect description of God; since he is incomprehensible."! Yet, 


onderscheiden van anderen; want er is maar één God." Wilhelmus à Brakel, De redelijke 
godsdienst (Leiden, 1700, 1893) 1.3. 

5 “quia est imago rei, per quam ea noscitur." Rudolphus Goclenius, Lexicon philosophi- 
cum (Frankfurt, 1613), 756; Turretin, Institutio, 3.43. 

$ Girolamo Zanchi, De natura Dei, seu De divinis attributis (Neustadt, 1577, 1590) 1.61, 
1.8:6; Wolfgang Musculus, Loci communes theologiae sacrae (Basel, 1560, 1599), 4; Marck, 
Compendium, 43, Turretin, Institutio, 3.4:1; Brakel, De redelijke godsdienst, 1.33; Franciscus 
Gomarus, Disputationes theologicae. Habitae in variis academiis, ed. Iohannes Vereem, 
Adolphus Sibelius, and Martinus Ubbenius (Amsterdam, 1644), 4:iv. 

7 *Enim nullus mentis finitae conceptus adequaté Deum repraesentare potest"; Voet- 
ius, Selectarum disputationum, 5:50. "Non potest perfecté Deus definiri"; Marck, Compen- 
dium, 4:xi. God “is as infinitely above the being of all created spirits, as he is above the 
conception of all intelligent creatures"; James Fisher, Ebenezer Erskine, and Ralph Erskine, 
The Assembly's Shorter Catechism Explained by Way of Question and Answer, 3rd ed. (Glas- 
gow, 1765), 17. 

8 Turretin, Institutio, 1.9:6; Zanchi, De natura Dei, 1.63. 

9 Turretin, Institutio, 3.1:22, 3.18:10. 

10 Turretin, Institutio, 3.16:6. 

H Thomas Ridgeley, A Body of Divinity, Wherein the Doctrines of the Christian Religion 
are Explained and Defended, Complete In Two Volumes Being the Substance of Several Lec- 
tures on the Assembly's Larger Catechism, rev. ed., ed. John M. Wilson (New York, 1734, 
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God can be spoken of and can only be spoken of “because God has con- 
descended to reveal himself to us both in nature and in the Scriptures”!? 
and, in particular, “assumes various names in Scripture to accommodate 
himself to us."? “For God has not spoken for himself and his sake, but for 
us and our sake. Thus the utterances and sayings must be accommodated 
to our capacity.”!* 

The Reformed orthodox doctrine of God is, then, structured in response 
to this difficulty of speaking meaningfully about God. The parts constitute 
a whole according to a threefold order in which humans can know and 
name God: 


There is then an objective and acquired natural theology through discourse 
from creatures (singularly and mutually united by a useful and stable order), 
so that by finite and dependent effects we ascend to the first Cause by way 
of causality; we remove from it the imperfections of creatures by way of 
negation; and we refer all perfections to it, more and greater than those of 
creatures, by way of eminence. Scripture precedes argumentatively in these 
manners everywhere (Ps. 8:4; Isa. 40:26; etc.).15 


1855) 1:79. Turretin likewise begins the doctrine of God by asserting that humans cannot 
grasp God. Turretin, Institutio, 3.11. “We do then conceive most rightly of God, when we 
acknowledge him to be inconceivable; and, therefore, one being asked the question, what 
is God? answered rightly, if I fully knew that, I should be a God myself, for God only knows 
his own essence.” John Flavel, An Exposition of the Assemblies Catechism, vol. 6, The Works 
of John Flavel (London, 1692, 1820), 145; compare Zanchi, De natura Dei, 1.6:1, 1.7:2; Muscu- 
lus, Loci communes, 3; John Calvin, Institutio, christianae religionis, 5 vols., ed. Peter Barth 
and Wilhelm Niesel, vols. 3-5, Joannis Calvini opera selecta (Munich, 1559, 1926-62), 1.3.1, 
1.5.1, 113.21; Wolleb, Compendium, 1.3:3; Peter Martyr Vermigli, Loci communes (London, 
1576), 86; Voetius, Selectarum disputationum, 1.4:233; Petrus van Mastricht, Theoretico-prac- 
tica theologia (1699), 2.3:3; Brakel, De redelijke godsdienst, 1.3:5, 6, 10; 1.4:2; Edward Leigh, 
A Treatise of Divinity, (London, 1646), 1.1:2; Fisher, Erskine, and Erskine, Shorter Catechism 
Explained, 18; Thomas Boston, An Illustration of the Doctrines of the Christian Religion, with 
respect to faith and practice, upon the plan of the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, Comprehend- 
ing a Complete Body of Divinity, 2 vols., ed. Joseph Johnson, (Aberdeen, posthumously 1773, 
1853,) 1:77; Thomas Barlow, Exercitationes aliquot metaphysicae de Deo, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 
1658), 130-31, Johannes Maccovius, Distinctiones et regulae theologicae ac philosophicae, ed. 
Nicolai Arnold (Oxford, 1656, 1653), 39; Rudolphus Goclenius, Isagoge in peripateticorum 
et scholasticorum primam philosophiam, quae dici consuevit metaphysica (Frankfurt, 1598), 
184-90; Goclenius, Lexicon, 703-4. 

12 “quia tamen Deus se nobis revelare dignatus est & in Natura & in Scriptura." Turretin, 
Institutio, 13.11; compare Calvin, Institutio, 110.2. 

13 “varia solet nomina assumere in Scriptura, ut se nobis accommodet." Turretin, Insti- 
tutio, 3.43. 

14 "Non enim loquutus est Deus sibi, & sua causa: sed nobis, & nostra causa. Oportuit 
igitur locutiones & orationes ad nostrum accommodari captum." Zanchi, De natura Dei, 
1.63; compare Calvin, Institutio, 113.1-2. He elsewhere writes: “Causa multorum & variorum 
nominum in Deo: nostra fuit imbecillitas" (1.8.4). 

15 “Est dein Naturalis Theologia Obiectiva & Acquisita, per discursum ex Creaturis, 
ex quibus singulis, atque etiam optimo ac constanti ordine inter se iunctis, ut Effectis 
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These ways of causality, negation, and eminence structures the doctrine. 
Thus it can be seen that the Reformed orthodox doctrine of God is divided 
on the basis of an account of how language about God is used. 

The first part concerning the existence of God provides the basis for 
talking about God. The “first fundamental truth” to know is “that God 
is; or that there is a God."6 Obviously, one cannot truly talk about God 
unless God exists. But human discourse about God cannot, according 
to Reformed Orthodoxy, proceed from some innate concept or idea of 
God that causes us to know that God is. Reformed Orthodoxy typically 
argues that all knowledge of God is from effects to cause. So humans 
can speak about God from things in the world known as effects of their 
first cause. In the order of doctrine, then, God is first spoken of as the 
cause of everything, and this minimal affırmation provides the real basis 
to move from the knowledge of the world to the knowledge of God.!? 
So, the first part ofthe Reformed doctrine of God is interconnected both 
with the theological doctrine of creation and with the philosophical doc- 
trine of the cause of being.!? 

The second part of the Reformed orthodox doctrine of God has to do 
with the divine nature and attributes. It goes on from the causal ground of 
part 1 and claims that God can be said to be more than merely the cause 
of the world and that both negatively and positively. This part proceeds 
on the principle that every cause exerts itself in bringing about effects and 
communicates some likeness or similitude of itself to its effect(s). For it is 


finitis & dependentibus, ad Causam primam ascendimus, via Causalitatis; ab hac Imper- 
fectiones creaturarum excludimus, via Negationis; & ad hanc omnes Perfectiones, & 
plures ac maiores, quam Creaturarum illas, referimus, via Eminentiae; praeeunte passim 
in argumentationis hisce modis Scriptura Psal. 8:4. Ies. 40:26. &c.” Marck, Compendium, 
xiii; compare Turretin, Institutio, 3.2:8, 3.6:3; Voetius, Selectarum disputationum, 1:4, 5:64; 
Brakel, De redelijke godsdienst, 11:4; Flavel, Exposition of the Catechism, 145-46; Gomarus, 
Disputationes, 3:xxvii; Goclenius, Lexicon, 703-4; Franco Burgersdijk, Institutionum meta- 
physicarum libri duo (Oxford, 1640, 1675), 249. 

16 Fisher, Erskine, and Erskine, Shorter Catechism Explained, 16. 

17 Compare Barlow, Exercitationes, 130; Turretin, Institutio, 3.1:22; Van Mastricht, Theo- 
retico-practica theologia, 2.2:4, 22, Brakel, De redelijke godsdienst, 1.3:3-4, 6. 

18 “Haec non potest cognisci positiue, nisi per effectum suorum operum, quamuis pri- 
uatiue & per negationem multiformiter scripturis deriuetur & denominetur." Goclenius, 
Lexicon, 526. 

19 Compare Polyander et al., Synopsis, 6:xviii, 10:1; Turretin, Institutio, 5.1:3; Peter Martyr 
Vermigli, In primum, secundum et initium tertii libri Ethicorum Aristotelis ad Nicomachum 
commentarius, ed. Guilio Santeranziano (Zurich, 1563) 3, 26, 163, 224; Bartholomaeus Keck- 
ermann, Systema physicum, 3rd ed. (Hanover, 1623), 828; Keckermann, Scientiae metaphys- 
icae compendiosum systema, vol. 1, Opera omnia quae extant (Geneva, 1609, 1614), 2015; 
Goclenius, Isagoge, preface. 
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generally held that every effect is what it is because of what its cause is, 
and so the world is what it is because of what the cause of the world is. In 
other words, a cause communicates its own actuality to potential effects,?° 
so that that which is communicable can be shared by or be common to 
more than one.?! Now there are, according to Reformed Orthodoxy, two 
sorts of causes.?? When the definitions of what a cause is and what an 
effect is are the same (and the effect belongs to the same kind), then the 
cause is “univocal.” Usually causes bring about effects that can be grasped 
by the same concept. For example, humans bring about humans and are 
thus univocal causes in procreation. But when the definitions of what a 
cause is and what an effect is are not the same (and the effect does not 
belong to the same kind), then the cause is *equivocal." When Rembrandt 
van Rijn brings about The Return of the Prodigal Son, he is an equivocal 
cause. Similarly, in causing the world, God does not bring about an equal 
effect that can be grasped by the same concept (Gods) and is thus not the 
univocal but the equivocal cause of the world. Creatures do not resem- 
ble God as members of genus or species resemble each other (since God 
arguably does not belong to any genus or species), but as an effect may 
resemble a cause. For “the divine essence...is the foundation of the pos- 
sibility of things,"7? and perfections are “existing in God principally.”?* God 
does then both communicate himself and not communicate himself to 
the world, so that there are likenesses that do and do not obtain between 
creatures and God.?? It is this understanding of God as equivocal cause 


20 Compare Turretin, Institutio, 3.6:2, Fisher, Erskine, and Erskine, Shorter Catechism 
Explained, 19. 

21 “Commune est (exempli gratia) homo, quae vox de singulis mortalibus ex aequo 
praedicatur, & communem omnium naturam & essentiam exprimit: nullum vero certum 
hominem notat, qui veluti proprio nomine determinetur." Musculus, Loci communes 6; 
Similarly Goclenius, Lexicon, 408-14. 

22 “causa univoca” and “causa aequivoca.” Compare Zanchi, De natura Dei, 18.312, 
1.10.8:20, 128; Goclenius, Lexicon, 358; Burgersdijk, Institutionum metaphysicarum, 168. 

?3 "Essentia Divina, ut imitabilis à creaturis, & ut potens illa producere, quod est fun- 
damentum possibilitatis rerum." Turretin, Institutio, 3.1218. "Verbi gratia, Solus Deus est 
bonus secundüm proprietatem, Creatura autem secundum similitudinem. Unde patet pro- 
prietatem rei non omnem causari; sed similem effectum posse producere, ut cum sol illus- 
trat aérem." Maccovius, Distinctiones, 181. A disputation such as De ideis in Deo provides the 
basis for this participation: Voetius, Selectarum disputationum, 1:258—64. 

24 John Owen, The Works of John Owen (London, 1653, 1850-55), 24 vols., ed. and trans. 
William H. Goold, vol. 1o, A Dissertation on Divine Justice, 498. "Omnium rerum perfec- 
tiones praeexistunt in Deo secundum modum eminentiorem.” Goclenius, Lexicon 358; 
compare Leigh, Treatise of Divinity, 23. 

?5 "Res omnes, etiam vilissimae, partim similes sunt Deo, partim dissimiles." Zanchi, 
De natura Dei, 1.8.614; compare Leigh, Treatise of Diviniy, 22-23. The attributes of God 
are, according to Voetius, divided into two genera: the first includes unity, infinity, and 
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that comes to expression in the widespread Reformed orthodox division 
of divine attributes into communicable and incommunicable ones.?6 That 
distinction generally structures the content of the Reformed orthodox doc- 
trine of God and subdivides the second part into two subordinate parts.?7 

The first subdivision of the second part of the Reformed orthodox 
doctrine of God concerns the incommunicable attributes, namely, that 
humans can meaningfully talk about God with negative ascriptions; that 
is, saying that God is not so and so. “The perfection of God’s being is 
known of us chiefly by removing all imperfections."?? So, the basis pro- 
vided by part 1 does not lead straightaway to positive affirmations, but to 
negative affirmations concerning God, namely, that God does not exist 
with the composite, variable, temporal, and finite features of the cre- 
ation. For, since God is beyond and above everything that is dependent 
in being, God must be utterly unlike everything else.?? If God were not 
different from everything else, then God could not account for everything 
else. Thus, seemingly positive predications about divine simplicity, infin- 
ity, eternity and immutability are really negative predications or denials. 
Turretin even maintains that the meaning of “God exists" is really nega- 
tive rather than positive. For God is from no one and is not the cause of 
God, since God would then be both before and after God.?? Thus the way 


immutability; the second includes intellect, will, and power; Voetius, Selectarum disputa- 
tionum, 1:226. 

26 Turretin maintains that "nulla [distinctio] frequentiüs occurrit eä, quà distribuuntur 
[divina attributa] in Communicabilia & Incommunicabilia"; Turretin, Institutio, 3.63. 

27 “9, Illa, quae sunt incommunicabilia, in conceptu suo formali, includere adeo essen- 
tiae divinae peculiare quid, ut eius, ne vestigium quidem, reperiatur in ullà creaturá: quo 
loco, comprimis ea sunt ex attributis, quae negativa indigitantur. v. g. infinitas, immutabili- 
tas, independentia; & ex affirmativis, nonnulla etiam, qualia omniscientia, omnipotentia, 
aeternitas, & si quae sunt, eiusdem indolis alia. Prout vice versá 10. ea, quae communica- 
bilia audiunt, non univocé Deo convenire & creaturis, cum inter infinitum & finitum, nulla 
omnino sit proportio; nec aequivocé etiam; ut in solo nomine concurrant: cum è cogni- 
tione unius, possimus traduci in cognitionem alterius: sed analogice tantum, ita ut res, 
attributis significata, principaliter & originaliter, Deo competat; creaturis vero, non nisi 
participative, & cum gradu diminutionis, sicut sanitas, animali proprie & per se competit, 
quamvis cibo, aéri, medicamento, competat proper animal." Van Mastricht, Theoretico- 
practica theologia, 2.5:7. 

?8 Owen, Works, vol. 1, Two Short Catechisms wherein the Principles of the Doctrine of 
Christ are Unfolded and Explained, 10n8; vol. 12, Vindicae Evangelicae: The Mystery of the 
Gospel Vindicated and Socinianism Examined, 99, "safe rule of ascribing nothing to [God] 
that eminently included imperfection." 

?9 Compare Fisher, Erskine, and Erskine, Shorter Catechism Explained, 17; Turretin, 
Institutio, 3.4.1, Thomas Goodwin, The Works of Thomas Goodwin, ed. Thomas Smith, 12 
vols. (Edinburgh, 1682, 1861-66), vol. 7, Of the Creatures and the Condition of their State by 
Creation, 10—21. 

30 Turretin, Institutio, 3.1.27. 
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of causality in the first part of the Reformed orthodox doctrine of God is 
the real basis for the way of negation in the first subdivision ofthe second 
part of that doctrine. But the way of negation is also based on a claim 
about human knowledge, namely, that the finitude or the imperfection of 
the human intellect cannot grasp God in knowledge or name.*! So one of 
the primary ways of talking meaningfully about God is negative, and this 
is developed in the first subdivision of the second part of the Reformed 
orthodox doctrine of God. 

The second subdivision of the second part of the Reformed orthodox 
doctrine of God concerns the communicable attributes. Talk about God is 
not merely causal and negative, but preeminently positive or affirmative, 
namely, saying that God is so and so.?? Humans can speak about God in 
such terms of likeness because of what they know about God's effects or 
works; God can and should be said to be like his creatures are said to be. 
For every cause communicates some likeness, resemblance, similitude, 
or analogy of itself to its effect(s). So, the basis for there being positive 
or affirmative knowledge of God is the principle that effects are like or 
similar to their causes. In causing creatures to exist, God communicates 
some likeness of himself to his creatures, and only because of this can 
humans liken the knowledge of the creation with the knowledge of the 
Creator. So causal likeness is the ground for analogical predication. 

In the third and final part of the Reformed orthodox doctrine of God— 
the persons in God—communicability and incommunicability are also 
central? The second subdivision of the second doctrinal part is devoted 
to those divine attributes that can be communicated analogically to 
intelligent creatures, but the third part of the doctrine of God deals both 
with the analogical communication of human persons to divine persons 
and with the essential communication of nature to person, namely, that 
what something is can be common to more than one.?* However, some 
things cannot, according to Reformed Orthodoxy, be attributed to the 
divine being as such, but can only be said in some manner or way of the 
divine being. For the three persons in God differ from each other only by 


3! Turretin, Institutio, 3.5.3. 

32 “Whatsoever is affirmed of God, which is also communicable to the creatures, the 
same must be understood by a kinde of excellency and singularity above the rest." Leigh, 
Treatise of Divinity, 23. 

33 "Persona autem sic definitur: Est substantia individua, intelligens, volens, incommu- 
nicabilis.” Girolamo Zanchi, De tribus Elohim, aeterno Patre, Filio, et Spiritu Sancto, uno 
eodemque Iehova (Neustadt, 1572, 1589), 7; Musculus, Loci communes, 6. 

34 Goclenius, Lexicon, 40814. 
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“incommunicable properties.” So, the meaning of such attributions is 
not common to but distinctive of something in God. 

This understanding of how humans can talk meaningfully about God 
in the second subdivision of the second and third doctrinal parts (about 
communicability), can be deepened somewhat. The central claim of the 
Reformed orthodox doctrine of the use of theological terms is that noth- 
ing can be said univocally about God, but that some predicates derived 
from creatures can be predicated in a similar way, or analogically, of God.3® 
They are said analogically since the divine essence cannot really be com- 
municated to the creation.?? Analogical predication contrasts with both 
univocal and equivocal predication. 


All known [names] are said equivocally, univocally, or analogically. Those 
are designated univocal for which not only the name is the same but also 
the conception and definition is the same.... They are equivocal that have 
a very different conception and definition, although the name is still the 
same....But [names] are designated analogical when indeed the name is 
the same, but the conception or definition is neither the same altogether 
nor wholly different. Rather they have a proportion and agreement with 
some first, since the name of the first is always put in the definition of those 
that are afterwards ordered to that.?® 


In explaining how we may speak literally of God, Giralomo Zanchi distin- 
guishes between three parts in analogical predication: 


Two things must be considered with regard to every name that is attributed 
to God in Holy Scripture. First, the things or perfections the names mean 
themselves; such as life and goodness. Second, the manner by which these 
names mean these perfections.?? 


35 Calvin, Institutio, 113.6, Turretin, Institutio, 3.25.1, 3.27.1, 8, 12-15; Owen, Works, vol. 16, 
Of the Divine Original, Authority, Self-Evidencing Light, and Power of the Scriptures, 340; 
Wolleb, Compendium, 15; Polyander et al., Synopsis, 7.viii. 

36 "Quae propterea ad analoga dependentiae seu attributionis, & similitudinis seu 
proportionis referri debent." Voetius, Selectarum disputationum, 5.50, compare 61; and 
Turretin, Institutio, 4.1.11. 

37 Goclenius, Lexicon, 400—402; Turretin, Institutio, 3.6.2; Zanchi, De natura Dei, 
1.10.8:21. 

38 "Quae aequivocé & univocé dicantur, aut etiam &vañoyıxðç norunt omnes. Univoca 
dicuntur, quorum non soliim idem est nomen: sed etiam eadem ratio & definitio.... 
Aequivoca sunt, quorum etsi idem nomen est... Analogica autem dicuntur, quorum idem 
quidem est nomen: sed neque eadem omninó, neque prorsus diversa ratio, aut definitio: 
sed proportionem ita habent, & convenientiam ad unum primum: ut nomen primi, in 
definitione inse quentium ad illud ordinatorum, semper ponatur." Zanchi, De natura Dei, 
1.10.8:20; Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologya, 2.5:7, 12. 

39 “quae Deo attribuuntur in S. literis, duo consideranda sunt. Primim quidem, res 
seu perfectiones peripsa nomina significatae: uti est vita, bonitas. deinde modus, quo 
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Thirdly, he adds afterwards that, “the conception and imposition of 
names" must be “considered and distinguished.”* So in all there is the 
thing meant (res significata), the manner of meaning (modus significandi), 
and the application of a name (ratio et impositio nominis).*! A few exam- 
ples may convey the meaning of these distinctions. 

The terms “life,” “good,” and “just” are, according to Zanchi, truly predi- 
cated of God and of creatures. They are conceived of and apply to creatures, 
and the manner in which they have meaning answer also to creatures. It 
is only the perfections of justice, goodness, and life that are truly predi- 
cated of God, although we cannot conceive or say the way in which God 
is good, just, and life.*? In other words, we can only affirm things of God 
using concepts of creatures in manners of creatures about perfections of 
creatures. Thus in analogical predication to God both the creaturely man- 
ner of meaning (modus significandi) and the creaturely application of the 
perfection (ratio nominis) is denied, and only the meant perfection (res 
significata) is affirmed. 

Similarly, the terms "existence" and “being” are used, according to 
Thomas Goodwin, with a creaturely meaning. “For to say a man's time in 
this world is such or such, connotes his existence and being in the world." 
But only God is existence and being, so that the manner in which those 
terms have meaning and carry concepts do not apply to God. For a human 
“is but a being in show, and not in reality."4? 

Turretin likewise begins his explanation of God's knowledge by distin- 
guishing between the manner (modus) of divine knowledge on the one 
hand, and the manner of human and angelic knowledge on the other. 
The human manner of knowing is imperfect, composite, diverse, and 
mutable. The divine manner of knowing is perfect, indivisible, distinct, 


nomina haec, perfectiones illas significant." Zanchi, De natura Dei, 1.8.312. Compare Van 
Mastricht's use of res significata and modus significandi (2.4:6), univocal and analogical 
(2.4:8), and divine attributions because of analogical effects of some divine perfections in 
creatures (2.5:7). Ridgeley, Body of Divinity, 1:80: “When the same words are used to denote 
a perfection in God, and in the creature, such as wisdom, power, etc., we must not sup- 
pose that they import the same thing in their different application." The perfections are 
prior in God and posterior in creatures according to Voetius, Selectarum disputationum, 
5:50—51; compare 1:227. 

40 "duo esse consideranda, & inter se distinguenda: nimirum resipsas per nomina sig- 
nificatas, & nominum impositionem." "nominum rationem & impositionem." Zanchi, De 
natura Dei, 1.10.8:21. 

4 Compare “ad ordinem & modum nostrum concipiendi à quibus per viam analogiae 
ascenditur ad Deum." Voetius, Selectarum disputationum, 5:51. 

42 Zanchi, De natura Dei, 1.10.8:20, 21. 

43 Goodwin, Of Creatures, 19. 
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and immutable.** Accordingly, humans use the term “knowledge” with a 
meaning that is bound to the finite human manner of knowing. We may 
understand what it means for a human to know by some experiences of 
humans that have knowledge as a distinct property, and our use of “know” 
will be entrenched with that manner of knowing. However, we cannot 
know anything other than in the human manner of knowing, and so can- 
not understand what it means for God to know. For we cannot conceive 
of knowledge as an infinite perfection identical with the divine being. 
What we may know is the perfection of knowledge in humans that has 
its primary and proper, eternal and infinite, source in God, but we cannot 
comprehend how God knows. We may still predicate knowledge of God, 
but God’s knowledge is not a distinct property, nor is it finite or acci- 
dental. Knowledge is a true and proper perfection of God. So, when the 
term “knowledge” is used of both Peter and God, it is used with different 
but related meanings. Knowledge is attributed to them analogically (ratio 
nominis) to them, since this perfection (res significata) is meant in two 
manners or ways (modus significandt).4° 

A last example regarding persons in God may be helpful. For in explain- 
ing the distinction between the thing meant and the manner of meaning, 
Zanchi writes: 


So God was Father earlier than us; from which it is necessary that there was 
a Son earlier than us. Hence the name “son” is also first as well as more truly 
and properly predicated of the Logos, whom God the Father begot, than of 
us: and whence is his true deity confirmed.^9 


4 Turretin, Institutio, 3.12:2. 

45 This corrects the explanation merely in terms of res significata and modus signifi- 
candi in Sebastian Rehnman, “Theistic Metaphysics and Biblical Exegesis: Francis Turre- 
tin on the Concept of God,” Religious Studies 38 (2002): 174-75. The denial of the ratio et 
impositio nominis to God is particularly important for Reformed Orthodoxy in maintaining 
real analogy as opposed to conceptual analogy, namely, analogy according to the thing and 
not according to the conception of the name (Zanchi, De natura Dei, 1.10.8:21, Goclenius, 
Lexicon 96.). Analogy according to the conception of the name would seem to be a case 
of univocity, namely, a case in which it is claimed that the concept of human goodness 
and the concept of divine goodness are reducible to a common concept of goodness. How- 
ever, Maccovius uses the distinction between analogy of thing and analogy of concept 
differently, but he appeals to the distinction between the finite and the infinite that the 
outcome is the same as with Zanchi's ratio et impositio nominis; Maccovius, Distinctiones, 
39. In opposition to Suarez and his followers Reformed Orthodoxy argued that no univocal 
meaning can be abstracted from human and divine attributes; Muller, PRRD, 3:113, 168-69, 
201, 4172. 

46 "Sic Deus priüs fuit Pater, quàm nos: unde & necesse est eum priüs habuisse filium, 
quàm nos: ac proinde etiam nomen Filii priùs & veriüs, magisque proprié praedicari de 
Aóyo, quem Deus Pater genuit: quàm de nobis praedicetur: unde & vera eius Deitas con- 
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Thus the enigma of the Trinity harks back to the doctrine of analogical 
predication. 

So God can ultimately be named because he communicates himself 
in analogical effects:*” “he shines in his works, is seen in signs, heard 
in the word, and manifested in the fashion of the entire universe."8 The 
three parts ofthe Reformed orthodox doctrine of God answer therefore to 
the ways or orders in which humans name God. But this doctrine of the 
meaning of words about God rests on some claims about how humans 
know and on claims about what there is, especially that there is a God. It 
is “on account of the order that created things have to God” that “what- 
ever is predicated of God and of creatures must be acknowledged to be 
predicated analogically entirely.”*? So the Reformed orthodox doctrine of 
divine names and of analogy supposes that humans name God as they 
know God and that they know God as the cause of everything (part 1), as 
the wholly other cause of everything (first half of part 2) and as the some- 
what similar cause of everything (second half of part 2 and part 3). God 
cannot be named strictly until the second subdivision of the second part 
and in the third part, since a divine name is a positive or affirmative predi- 
cation concerning God and analogical predication is the last of three steps 
to God. Thus naming follows from knowing, and how humans come to 
know the being of God can be articulated into a doctrine of the meaning 
of “God.” In other words, the order of knowledge presupposes the order of 
being, and these orders are basic to the order of meaning. 

Before concluding this section, a complementary way of understanding 
the structure of the Reformed orthodox doctrine of God can be briefly 
added, namely, the conception of theology in general and teaching on God 
in particular. Theology is, according to the Reformed orthodox definition, 
talk (sermo or ratio) about God,®° and the doctrine of God is, of course, 


firmatur.” Zanchi, De natura Dei, 12. Compare a possible echo in John Owen, Works, vol. 2, 
A Brief Declaration and Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity. As Also of the Person and 
Satisfaction of Christ, 381. Turretin, Institutio, 3.31:3, also infers a distinction between “our 
mode of conceiving” generation and the divine mode of generation. 

47 Wolleb, Compendium, 1.2:3, Turretin, Institutio, 3.6:2. 

48 “Licét Deus non pateat sensibus comprehensive ut est in se, apprehensivé tamen 
potest percipi, prout elucet in Operibus, videtur in signis, auditur in Verbo, manifestatur 
in totius Uniursi, fabrica”; Turretin, Institutio, 3.1:22. 

49 "quaecunque de Deo, & de creaturis praedicantur: ea &vañoyıxðç praedicari omninó 
fatendum est”; Zanchi, De natura Dei, 110.8:20, compare Brakel, De redelijke godsdiens, 1.3:6; 
Turretin, Institutio, 4.131. 

50 John Owen, Works, vol. 17, OeoAoyouneva navrodara, sive de natura, ortu, progressu 
et studio verae theologiae, 13:4; Turretin, Institutio, 11:7; Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica 
theologia, 13:7. 
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preeminently talk about God. The scientia about God, which Reformed 
Orthodoxy calls theology, systematically answers questions about God.5! 
This structured knowledge of God follows a natural order. Methodologi- 
cally, the first scientific question to answer is whether something exists 
(an sit), and, given an affirmative answer to that question, the next ques- 
tion is what this something is (quid est).°? In other words, one cannot 
name something unless one knows that it exists. So, in the structure of 
the Reformed orthodox doctrine of God, the first part on the existence of 
God answers that God is, while the second and third parts answers what 
God is. 

In this section the Reformed orthodox account of the meaning and use 
of talk about God have been abstracted from the doctrine of God in order 
to further understanding. Reformed Orthodoxy does not generally treat 
this separately, but this separation seemed useful in conveying under- 
standing of the structure of the doctrine.”® Nor did Reformed Orthodoxy 
get its doctrine of God from such abstract reasoning. 


But (you will say) why has analogical predication been explained so care- 
fully? The great usefulness and use of this explanation cannot be seen until 
[it is put] to practice; that is, when it comes to the reading of Holy Scripture. 
For example, when we read that everything was created very good, then we 
must next consider, that God, by whom everything was made, is much more 
and good before the things that became and are good. For what is predi- 
cated good, is read or heard of creatures, and this is also predicated of God. 
In what way? Analogically. Hence we rise from creatures to love and glorify 
God, since he is the first and highest good, from whom are other goods. 
But why did God create everything and create it both good and beautiful? 
In order that through this we may come to the knowledge of him and may 
understand from the goodness of creatures how good, how beautiful, how 
pleasant, and how lovely he is. And to this same end created things are (as 


51 "Theologia...systema praeceptorum." Wolleb, Compendium, 1. 

52 This common-sense procedure from whether something is to what it is was prob- 
ably articulated first in Aristotle, Posterior Analytics. A Revised Text with Introduction and 
Commentary, ed. W.D. Ross (Oxford, 1949), 89b23-25 (and not Quintilian, as suggested 
by Muller, PRRD, 3:156.). Traditionally, there are four scientific questions. The first pair is 
the one mentioned in the text and it concerns questions about things. The second pair 
concerns “Is it the case (quia)?" and “why is it the case (propter quid)?” and concerns 
propositions. For two influential commentaries on this text of Aristotle, compare Thomas 
Aquinas, Expositio libri Posteriorum analyticorum, 1*/1-2, Opera omnia (1269-72, Paris, 
1989), and Giacomo Zabarella, Comentarii in libros duos Posteriorum Analyticorum, 3rd ed., 
ed. Johann Ludwig Hauwenreuter (Cologne, 1582, 1597). Early allusions to these sets of 
questions are found in Musculus, Loci communes, 2:42, and Calvin Institutio, 1.2.2. 

53 There is, however, an extensive and judicious discussion of predication before the 
doctrine of God proper in Zanchi, De natura Dei, 1:vi-x; compare Voetius, Selectarum dis- 
putationum, 5:49-54; Goclenius, Lexicon, 526-28, 703-4; Gomarus, Disputationes, 4 and 5. 
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it were) good, and so are also predicated good in Scripture. In what way are 
they predicated? Analogically. To what end and use? To our salvation, as 
from this analogy we are led to the knowledge (as was said), faith, love, and 
invocation of God. Thus this doctrine is useful.5* 


The starting point of the Reformed orthodox in developing a doctrine of 
God is thus their Christian practice; that is, the common use of such terms 
as “God” and “Lord” within the church. The Reformed orthodox doctrine 
of God begins in and with shared claims about God and proceeds to argue 
how those claims can be true. The issue was never whether humans can 
say anything true about God, but how they can make true statements 
about God. Their doctrine of God is not part of the post-Enlightenment 
project of antecedent epistemic justification for faith.5> In this way the 
Reformed orthodox doctrine of God is an exercise in faith seeking under- 
standing; faith in God develops into understanding of God.56 


THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 


This section deals with the first part of the Reformed orthodox doctrine of 
God. That part is about what humans strictly can know of God, namely, 


54 “Quorsum veró haec (inquies) tam accuraté explicata de praedicatione analogica? 
Utilitas & usus huius explicationis, quantus sit, videri non potest: nisi cüm ad praxin, hoc 
est, ad lectionem sacrarum li terarum venitur. Quum legimus, exempli causa, quaecunque 
creata sunt, esse valde bona: tunc mox cogitandum nobis est: multó magis igitur, & priüs, 
bonum esse Deum à quo omnia condita, habent ut sint bona: quàm res ipsae fuerint, 
ac sint bonae. Quód enim praedicatur, legitur, auditur de creaturis bonum, illud de Deo 
etiam praedicatur. Quomodo? a&vadoyıxöc. Hinc assurgimus à creaturis: ad Deum aman- 
dum, glorificandum, quia ipse primüm & summum est bonum, unde alia bona. Quorsum 
enim omnia creavit, & bona ac pulchra creavit Deus? ut per haec, in ipsius cognitionem 
veniamus: & quàm bonus, quàm pulcher, quàm suavis, quàm amabilis sit: ex creaturarum 
bonitate intelligamus. Et in hunc eundem finem, sicut creatae sunt res bonae: sic etiam 
in Scripturis, bonae praedicantur. Quomodo praedicantur? &vadoyıxdc. In quem finem & 
usum? in nostram salutem: ut ex hac analogia, in Dei cognitionem (ut dictum est) fidu- 
ciam, amorem, invocationem adducamur. Est igitur utilior haec doctrina: quàm prima 
fronte videatur." Zanchi, De natura Dei, 21. 

55 See the contrast in, e.g., the references to the followers of Christian von Wolff (1679— 
1754) in Muller, PRRD, 1:306, 3385, 193-95. Muller concludes: “The presence of this ratio- 
nalistic perspective in eighteenth-century theology, therefore, marks the end of genuine 
Reformed Orthodoxy or, at the very least, the disruption of the model of orthodoxy and 
its identification of Scripture alone as principium cognoscendi theologiae with reason as an 
instrument or ancilla. One might also conclude that this shift in perspective also marks the 
end of the influence of the medieval scholastic model as well" (1:307). 

56 Reformed Orthodoxy also has an account of the metaphorical and relative uses of 
language about God. That account is not central for understanding the doctrine of God 
and for reasons of space this chapter omits metaphorical and relative discourse. 
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the positive statement that God is. Everything else that is said of God is 
based on God as First Cause and Creator, and so the second and third parts 
depend on the first. In other words, there must, according to Thomas Bar- 
low, be knowledge of the existence of God before there can be a knowl- 
edge of a revelation of God.?” So, the doctrine of God requires not only 
biblical exegesis but philosophical reflection. Thus this section is devoted 
to the knowledge of God as the cause of everything (via causalitas). 

The first part of the doctrine of God is often sketchy. There would seem 
to be two reasons in Reformed orthodox dogmatics for treating the exis- 
tence of God briefly. First, it is generally contended that theology does 
not establish, but presupposes its subject. It is philosophy that establishes 
the existence of God, and so fuller treatments are found in philosophi- 
cal works.5® Second, readers of seventeenth-century academic works in 
dogmatics could be supposed to have mastered philosophy. For the cur- 
riculum required at least one degree in philosophy before taking a degree 
in theology.5?? In philosophy both physics and metaphysics culminated 


57 Compare “Sic ut ante revelationem habuissent scientiam de existentia de Dei” with 
“hoc esse testimonium divinum cognosci non possit, nisi Deum esse priuc cognoscatur’; 
Barlow, Exercitationes, 167, 172. Musculus maintains that whether or not there is a God 
is the question that must first be asked; Musculus, Loci communes, 1. This would seem to 
be the background of formulations that the doctrine of God must have its “foundation 
in Scripture and right reason.” Owen, Vindicae Evangelicae, 93; Turretin, Institutio, 313. 
Indeed: “Plurima enim sunt Attributa Divina, ad quae explicanda, nisi quod a Philosophia 
nobis porrigitur, acceptum adferatur: non modo non explicari, sed ne intelligi quidem, 
nostro quidem iudicio, satis recté possint. Neque statim ex Christi Schola egredimur, cum 
Lycaeum ingredimur: aut scientias confundimus, quando ad scripturarum explicationem 
artes adhibemus”; Zanchi, De natura Dei, Candido lectoris. 

58 “Quamvis autem quaerandum in Theologia non sit, An Deus sit: cum ut scientia 
suum subjectum, ita hoc ipsum Theologia praesupponat”; Polyander et al., Synopsis, 6:ii, iii; 
compare Turretin, Institutio, 1.2:4, 1.5:5-6; Barlow, Exercitationes, 91-117; Johann Heinrich 
Alsted, Metaphysica, tribus libris tractata (Herborn, 1616), 25, 29, Goclenius, Isagoge, 10; 
Burgersdijk, Institutionum metaphysicarum, 2.3:iv. “Arguably, the purpose of the proofs in 
the Reformed orthodox systems was not to provide a logical or principal foundation for 
the doctrine of God"; Muller, PRRD, 3382. For an analysis of natural theology in Reformed 
Orthodoxy, compare Sebastian Rehnman, *A Reformed Natural Theology?" European Jour- 
nal for Philosophy of Religion 4 (2012). 

59 Compare Joseph S. Freedman, "Philosophy Instruction within the Intitutional Frame- 
work of Central European Schools and Universities during the Reformation Era," History 
of Universities 5 (1985); Freedman, "Classifications of Philosophy, the Sciences, and the 
Arts in Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century Europe," Modern Schoolman 72 (1994); Wil- 
liam Thomas Costello, The Scholastic Curriculum at Early Seventeenth-Century Cambridge 
(Cambridge, 1958); Mark Hubert Curtis, Oxford and Cambridge in Transition 1558-1642. An 
Essay on Changing Relations between the English Universities and English Society (Oxford, 
1959); James McConica, ed., The Collegiate University, vol. 3, The History of the University 
of Oxford (Oxford, 1986). 
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in the consideration of the cause of being (namely God), and logic dealt 
with what kinds of demonstrations that would be applicable to God.®° So 
the brief treatment of the existence of God within the doctrine of God is 
not aimed at establishing the existence of God, but rather to remind the 
reader that a cause of everything has been established. 

In the first part Reformed orthodox theologians commonly suppose 
a diversity of arguments for the existence of God.9? But in understand- 
ing the whole of the first part of the Reformed doctrine of God it is not 
important to know what particular arguments were used for the existence 
of God. For it is the kind of arguments used that makes the parts of the 
doctrine of God into a distinctive whole. 

Reformed Orthodoxy generally maintains a causal kind of argument; 
that is, from an analysis of particular features of the world it is inferred 
that they are causally dependent on something that does not display 
those features. For “the proposition ‘God is’ is not self-evident”;® that is, 
although the meaning of the predicate “is” is part of the meaning of the 
subject “God,” humans cannot fully understand the meaning of the term 
“God.” “What God is, may be above human comprehension, but that God 
is, is not above it."9^ Instead, every demonstration of the existence of God 
is, according to Barlow, from effect to cause.95 So Reformed Orthodoxy 


60 Compare Turretin, Institutio, 1.:8, 1.2:2, 4; Clemens Timpler, Physice seu philosophie 
naturalis systema methodicum (Hanover, 1605), 2; Franco Burgersdijk, Idea philosophiae 
naturalis: sive methodus definitorum & controversiarum physicarum (Oxford, 1631, 1641), 8; 
Franco Burgersdijk, Collegium physicum, 2nd ed. (Leiden, 1637), 32; Keckermann, Systema 
physicum, 7; Gilbertus Jacchaeus, Institutiones physicae (Schleusingen, 1635), 3:ii; Burgers- 
dijk, Institutionum metaphysicarum, 256; Burgersdijk, Institutionum logicarum, libri duo 
(London, 1637, 1651), 237-41. 

$! Turretin argues in the beginning of his Institutio that philosophy does not take away 
the necessity and superiority of theology (1.2). Such an argument can only be understood 
on the supposition that the expected readers were thoroughly trained in philosophy and 
may be mistaken in taking philosophy to be exhaustive of human knowledge. 

$2 Vermigli, Loci communes, 3-4; Calvin, Institutio, 1.3, 1.5; Ursinus, Corpus doctrinae 
orthodoxa, 120—21; Marck, Compendium, 1:xiii; Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 
2.2:4-14, Turretin, Institutio, 3.1:6—21. 

$3 "illam propositionem [Deus est] non esse per se notam." Barlow, Exercitationes, 137 
(square brackets in original). Compare Turretin, Institutio, 3.118; Brakel, De redelijke gods- 
dienst, 13:3-4. The anti-Cartesian slant of Voetius's disputation on the natural knowledge 
of God is noteworthy: Voetius, Selectarum disputationum, 5:455-62. 

64 "Quid sit deus fortasse supra humanum captum, verum, quod sit, haud supra eum 
est." Ulrich Zwingli, De vera et falsa religione commentarius, ed. Rudolph Gwalther and Leo 
Jud, Opera D. Huldrychi Zuinglü (Zurich, 1525, 1545), 162. “Porrö, quid deus sit, tam ex nobis 
ipsis ignoramus, quàm ignorat scarabeus quid sit homo." Zwingli, De vera, 163; compare 
Calvin, Institutio, 1.2.2. 

65 Barlow, Exercitationes, 128-30. 
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commonly defends the a posteriori kind and rejects the a priori kind of 
argument for the existence of God. The original or traditional sense of 
those terms comes to the fore in Edward Leigh’s words: “Though no man 
can prove a causa, why there should be a God, yet every man may Collect 
ab effectu.”°® For 


a concept is either a priori, tou dioti, or a posteriori, tou hoti. It is a priori 
when a man knows wherefore a thing have to be such. It is a posteriori when 
he knows a cause through its effects, as we know God (although imperfectly) 
from creation.®” 


Now, demonstration from effect to cause (a posteriori) or demonstration 
from cause to effect (a priori) yield different kinds of conclusions: factual 
or explanatory. Franco Burgersdijk points out that a demonstration from 
effect to cause answers the question whether something is the case, and a 
demonstration from cause to effect answers the question why something 
is the case. The first kind only demonstrates that a thing exists, and the 
second why that thing exists or what that thing is.68 This distinction of 
arguments has implications for the first part of the doctrine of God: 


The human intellect can know that the divine essence is, even completely (if 
one may say so); but what it is, completely in itself, it cannot know. For it 
does not require an infinite intellect to know that God is (as far as infinite 
and immense); or an intellect that would know all utterable truths about 
God. For as I may know completely that Plato is here, although I may not 
know every utterable truth about him; so I may know completely that God 
is (an infinite essence) and that he now exists infinite, while I may not know 
completely what he is in himself. For, since our natural knowledge of God is 
only from effects to cause and imperfect, we rise by means in order to know 
God, doubtless from creatures. However, since a creature is not an adequate 
effect of its cause, namely, God (as God can produce infinitely many crea- 
tures in the manner he wants and these more perfect), it is impossible that 
we would know God adequately from them. For how could anyone ade- 


66 Leigh, Treatise of Divinity, 4; see Marck, Compendium, xxv, Turretin, Institutio, 3.1:22. 

67 "Sextó, conceptus est vel à priori, tov Stott, vel à posteriori, tov öt. A priori est, 
quando homo scit quare res ita se habeat. A posteriori est, cüm causam cognoscit per 
effecta, quod sit; sic cognoscimus Deum ex operibus sex dierum, sed tamen imperfecte." 
Alsted, Metaphysica, 87. Compare "Verbi gratiä, Deum non cognoscimus à priori, quia non 
vult aliquem sui causam; sed à posteriori, non comprehendendo, sed apprehendo." Mac- 
covius, Distinctiones et regulae, 169. “non quidem a priori, aut per causam (id enim fieri 
non potest) sed per effectum, &, ut aiunt, a posteriori," Peter Martyr Vermigli, In epistolam 
S. Pauli apostoli ad Romanos (Basel, 1558, 1560), 48; compare Burgersdijk, Institutionum 
logicarum, 237—41, and Burgersdijk, Institutionum metaphysicarum, 256. 

$8 “Demonstratio alia est tay 8iótt, sive cur sit; alia, tod tt, sive quód sit." Burgersdijk, 
Institutionum logicarum, 237. 
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quately know a cause from an inadequate effect? Therefore, as long as we 
are here and know God doutbtless from creaturely effects, it is impossible 
that we would know him adequately and as to every perfection in God.5? 


Applied to the first doctrinal part, it can then only be demonstrated that 
God is, but not why or what God is. In other words, only an a posteriori 
factual demonstration and not an a priori explanatory demonstration of 
the existence of God can be given. 

Although the various arguments of Reformed Orthodoxy for the exis- 
tence of the First Cause conclude with formally distinct descriptions, they 
belong to the same causal kind. Given their soundness, additional argu- 
ments are needed to establish that all these descriptions have one and the 
same referent and that the First Cause of the world is the Creator of the 
world, namely, the absolute originator and preserver of everything that 
exists. Anyway, the God of reason is identified with the God of faith on 
account of the revelation of creation and providence.”° 

Thus, according to the first part of the Reformed orthodox doctrine of 
God, God is first conceived by those who speak of him as cause. Knowl- 
edge of God begins with inference(s) from effects or secondary causes to 
the primary cause, and establishes a link between the creation and the 
Creator. This doctrinal part does not then claim knowledge of what God 
is, but simply that the word "God" can only be used correctly for whatever 
is the cause of the being of everything else. If God were not the cause 
of everything that exists, then God would not be what we use the term 
“God” for; namely, that which could not be otherwise than it is. However, 
this leads in turn to an argument that the Creator must be wholly other 
than the world or anything in the world (via negativa) and that rational 


$9 "Intellectus humanus potest cognoscere quod sit essentia divina, etiam tota; (si 
ita loqui liceat) at quid sit, secundum se totam non cognoscat. Ratio prioris est, quia 
cognoscere quod sit Deus (utcunque infinitus et immensus) non requirit intellectum infini- 
tum; aut intellectum qui veritates de Deo enunciabiles cognosceret; Nam sicut cognoscam 
quod totus Plato hic est licet omnes veritates de eo enunciabiles non cognoscam; Sic quod 
sit Deus, et essentia infinita, et quod totum illud esse infinitum nunc existat cognoscam, 
at quid sit secundum se totum non cognoscam. Ratio est: Quia cognitio nostra nauralis 
de Deo est solum a posteriori, et imperfecta, nimirum a creatura petita; qua media ad 
cognoscendum Deum assurgimus. Cum autem creatura non sit effectus causae suae adae- 
quatus, Deo scilicet; creaturas enim infinito plures producere potuit Deus (modo voluit, 
easque perfectiores;) impossibile est ut ex illis Deum adequate cognosceremus. Qui enim 
fieri possit ut ex effectu inadaequato, causam adaequate cogmosceret quis? Dum ideo hic 
sumus, et Deum ex effectu, creatura nimirum, cognoscimus; illum adaequate et quoad 
perfectionem in Deo omnem impossibile est ut cognosceremus." Barlow, Exercitationes, 
166-67; see also 119. “etsi non intelligamus 16 ĉıótı rei credendae, si modo agnoscamus TO 
öt.” Turretin, Institutio, 15.9:13. 

70 Compare Turretin, Institutio, 5.1:3; Polyander et al., Synopsis, 10:ii. 
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creatures are somewhat similar to their Creator (via eminentiae). So, that 
there is knowledge of God independent of Scripture is significant for the 
Reformed orthodox doctrine of God, which otherwise takes by far most of 
its content from Scripture. For the Reformed orthodox argue commonly 
that there is a natural and a supernatural knowledge of God, and thus the 
doctrine of God can and should integrate general and philosophical con- 
cepts with specific and biblical concepts. Reformed Orthodoxy does not 
elevate biblical concepts to the level of philosophical concepts, but pre- 
supposes a (more or less) explicit exploration of the philosophical ques- 
tions that the biblical material raises. This supposes that divine revelation 
is accommodated to human capacity.” 


THE NATURE AND ATTRIBUTES OF GOD 


This section concerns (paradoxically) both God as wholly other than 
what everything else is, and God as somewhat similar to what everything 
else is. For from the knowledge of God as Creator can, according to 
Reformed Orthodoxy, further knowledge be gained. The second part of 
the Reformed orthodox doctrine of God begins with a denial of every 
limitation to God (incommunicable attributes), and continues with an 
affirmation of some similarities to God (communicable attributes). So the 
minimal positive or affirmative knowledge of God gained by way of cau- 
sality in the first part is the basis for knowledge acquired by way of nega- 
tion and eminence in the second part. 

The first part on the existence of God concluded that God is alone in 
being or existing by himself. This distinguishes the Creator from the cre- 
ation absolutely: everything else depends for its being on God. Whereas 
every creature is dependent, self-deficient, and coexistent, God is indepen- 
dent, self-sufficient and self-existent. That God is a subsisting being itself 
is sometimes called "aseity" (aseitas), namely, by-itself-ness.’? “His being 
is proper to himself, and entire with himself.””® Early on in the second 


7" Eg. Calvin, Institutio, 1.5.1, 113.3, 1.17.13, 2.6.4, 246.2, 3.18.9, 3.20.49, 3.24.9; Turretin, 
Institutio, 2.2:3, 2.19:8, 34:1, 3.411, 3.531, 3.6:6, 3.12:2, 28, 3.16.17, 3.28.23. 

72 Burgersdijk, Institutionum metaphysicarum, 250-51. 

73 Goodwin, Of Creatures, 4. “Being, both name and thing, is proper only unto God, who 
is ho on as the Septuagint still renders the name Jehovah; or as Plato from thence, to on, 
in truth is said of God alone" (18). God *was the creator of all things, who only had there- 
fore being in himself, and so did or made all those things" (20). It may be worth noting 
that Goodwin's work is probably one of the first to argue against (what is now sometimes 
called) panentheism and for theism. 
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part of the Reformed doctrine of God there is commonly an exegesis of 
the name "YHWH" and an ascription of aseity."^ So, ascribing aseity to 
God is that on account of which everything else can be attributed to God. 
For every other divine attribute is contained in the attribute of aseity, 
since each include being. In other words, from the perfection of being-by- 
itself every other perfection is argued in the Reformed orthodox doctrine 
of God. 

Following the first part there is also reason to call God a “substance” 
(substantia). For every thing that is, is either real in and of itself, or real 
through something that is real in and of itself; and every thing that is real 
in and of itself, is called “substance.” However, in the case of God, “sub- 
stance” does not take its meaning “from standing under accidents, which 
do not hold for God, but from subsisting, since he subsists through and 
from himself.”” 

But “God subsists through and from himself” hardly says anything. 
Further predicates are needed to know God or any other thing that is 
real in and of itself. A predicate is, of course, a term that can be said 
with the same meaning of many objects. To affirm a predicate of some- 
thing is to attribute,” and an attribute “is placed for the predicate of a 
proposition." Such predicates can be related to the object either essen- 
tially or incidentally.’8 But the essence of God is incomprehensible and 
no predicate can indicate something incidentally in God. So, attributes 
are ascribed to God improperly “as they designate perfections essential 
to the divine nature conceived by us as properties."? Otherwise, univer- 
sal concepts belonging only, necessarily, and always to a kind would be 


7^ Musculus, Loci communes, 4; Zanchi, De natura Dei, 1.63; Leigh, Treatise of Divin- 
ity, 18-19; Turretin, Institutio, 3.4; Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.4:2, 6, 
8; Marck, Compendium, 4.v-vi; Gomarus, Disputationes, 4.x; Wolleb, Compendium, 10-11; 
Brakel, De redelijke godsdienst, 1.335 compare Calvin, Institutio, 110.2; Zwingli, Commen- 
tarius 164; Vermigli, Loci communes, 86-87. 

75 “non quatenus dicitur à substando accidentibus, quae in Deum non cadunt; sed 
à subsistendo, quia per se & à se subsistit." Turretin, Institutio, 3.23.4. Compare Marck, 
Compendium, 4.xvi, Calvin, Institutio, 1.13:2, 6, Alsted, Metaphysica, 258-59; Burgersdijk, 
Institutionum logicarum, 14-17. 

76 Compare Gomarus, Disputationes, 4:vi, Turretin, Institutio, 3.123. 

77 “Attributum 1. ponitur pro predicato propositionis." Goclenius, Lexicon, 131. 

78 Turretin, Institutio, 3.23:4; Alsted, Metaphysica, 258-59; Burgersdijk, Institutionum 
logicarum. 

79 "quatenus dicunt Perfectiones essentiales Naturae Divinae, quae per modum Propri- 
etatum à nobis concipiuntur"; Turretin, Institutio, 3.5:2; compare Van Mastricht, Theoret- 
ico-practica theologia, 2.5:5; Leigh, Treatise of Divinity, 20. 
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affırmed of God, or as something outside but necessarily following the 
divine essence. Thus the several attributes can represent God 


only inadequately, that is, not according to its comprehensive definition, 
but now under this and now under that perfection. For what we cannot 
understand by one adequate conception (since finite), we divide into vari- 
ous inadequate conceptions so as to have some knowledge of him. (This is 
not evidence of error in the intellect, but only of imperfection.) For exam- 
ple, omnipotence is the divine essence itself apprehended as without every 
obstacle in acting; eternity is the essence of God as without every limit in 
duration; and so forth about the other. 

These inadequate conceptions of the essence of God are presented to us 
by precisive abstraction, or simple and negative abstraction (that is, I may 
think of goodness by not thinking of power), but not by an exclusive, or 
privative, precision (that is, I may assert him to be omnipotent who is nei- 
ther merciful nor just).8° 


An adequate conception of God would be a true conception of the whole 
divine essence, since truth is “the adequation of the mind to the thing,” 
but a finite mind cannot conceive the infinite. We can only attribute to 
God abstractly, and so God “has” properly speaking no attributes or prop- 
erties and the way we commonly use “attributes” and “properties” does 
not really mean anything when it comes to God. For the divine attributes 
are really the same or identical with the divine essence, because God is 
most simple and perfect.*! 


80 “nisi inadaequate...id. non secundüm totam rationem sui, sed modo sub hac per- 
fectione, modo sub alia; quia quod uno conceptu adaequato, utpote finito, non possu- 
mus assequi, in varios conceptus inadaequatos partimur ut aliqualem cognitionem eius 
habeamus; quod non est testimonium erroris in intellectu, sed tantum imperfectionis. Sic 
Omnipotentia est ipsa Essentia divina apprehensa, ut carens omni obstaculo ia agendo; 
Aeternitas est essentia Dei, ut carens omni termino in duratione; & sic de caeteris....Ina- 
daequati illi conceptus Essentiae Dei nobis obiiciuntur per abstractionem praecisivam, seu 
per praecisionem simplicem & negativam, de bonitate cogitem non cogitando de potentia; 
sed non per praecisionem exclusivam seu privativam, ut v. g. asseram esse omnipotentem, 
qui nenc sit misericors nec iustus." Turretin, Institutio, 3.5:3-4, compare 3.4:1, 3.3:8. “non 
potest totam Dei perfectionem unico conceptu adaequaté concipere, sed indigent ad eam 
concipiendam multis conceptibus inadaequatis, hinc fit ut pluribus conceptibus formali- 
bus realiter distinctis divisim unam eandemque rem concipiat, conceptibus, inquam, ana- 
logicé desumptis à rebus creatis, quae per multas distinctasque qualitates praestant ea, 
quae essential divina per se." Voetius, Selectarum disputationum, 1.233. "The divers names 
of God signify one and the same thing, but under diverse notions in respect of our con- 
ceptions,” Owen, Catechisms, 471. Compare Vermigli, Loci communes, 86; Van Mastricht, 
Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.5:5, Leigh, Treatise of Divinity, 20. 

8! Zanchi, De natura Dei, 113; Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.5:5-6; Tur- 
retin, Institutio, 3.5:7; Brakel, De redelijke godsdienst, 1.3:6; Leigh, Treatise of Divinity, 21, 
Owen, Brief Declaration and Vindication, 387—88. 
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Still, attributes can and should be affirmed of God, if the following 
“rules” are observed: 


First, they are all essential to God; for in him is no accident at all; whatso- 
ever is in God the same is God. All these are also one in him; his Mercy is 
his Justice, and his Justice is his Mercy, and each are his essence, only they 
differ in our apprehension. 

Secondly, they are all absolute properties in God, and so distinguished 
from those respective properties whereby every person in the Trinity hath 
his own subsistence. 

Thirdly, they are all equal to all the three Persons, and alike affırmed of 
all. The Father Eternal, most Holy, Almighty, merciful; so is the Son and 
Holy Ghost. 

Fourthly, these Attributes are altogether in God alone, and that in the 
highest degree and measure, yea above all degree and measure; they are 
eternal and infinite in him.... They are affirmed of him, both in the concrete 
and abstract; He is not only wise and good, but wisdome and goodness it 
selfe, Life and Justice it selfe. 

Fifthly, they are all actually and operatively in God. He doth and will; his 
holiness makes us holy. 

6. All these are in God objectively and finally; our holiness lookes upon 
his holiness, as the face in the lookingglasse on the man, whose representa- 
tion it is; and our holiness ends in his. 

7. The attributes of God are everlasting, constant and unchangeable, for 
ever in him, at one time, as well as another.&? 


Although the attributes are identical to the essence, they can be distin- 
guished from it. For not every predicate that can be attributed to an object 
is really but only mentally distinct from it. The predicates “body,” "living," 
“animal,” and “human” are distinct from each other and from the sub- 
ject "Socrates," although they are really not distinct in him. According to 
Reformed Orthodoxy then, the divine attributes differ from the essence 
either by “the virtual distinction"? or "the distinction of reason reasoned.”®* 
However, this is only a terminological difference,®> since the founda- 
tion of both distinctions is the different meanings of God's operations 


82 Leigh, Treatise of Divinity, 21-22. 

83 "distintio virtualis." Turretin, Institutio, 3.5:6. 

84 "distinctio rationis rationatae." Voetius, Selectarum disputationum, 1:233; Van Mas- 
tricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.5:7; Marck, Compendium, 4:xvii. This is the greater 
or major distinction of reason as opposed to the lesser or minor “distinctio rationis ratio- 
nantis." Compare Burgersdijk, Institutionum logicarum, 91. 

85 Compare Turretin, Institutio, 3.5:6, 3.27:2; Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theolo- 
gia, 2.5:7. 
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and effects.86 Thus, essence and attribute are distinct “according to our 
knowledge."57 Here the distinction between the formal concept and the 
objective concept is crucial; namely, between that by which something is 
known and that which is known. For humans know by forming different 
definitions of divine perfections, but in God there is no such difference.5? 

The human conceptions of divine attributes are then commonly dis- 
tributed into communicable and incommunicable ones. That God is 
absolutely number One leads first to negative judgements that God is 
different from everything else and, second, to positive judgements that 
everything or especially rational beings are similar to God. The incom- 
municable attributes correspond to the attributes known via negativa, 
and the communicable attributes correspond to the attributes known via 
eminentiae.®° Now, a concept is communicable only if it can be shared by 
many; or the meaning of a word is communicable when its meaning is not 
restricted to any individual but common to many individuals. Thus that 
which is communicable is universal, but that which is incommunicable 
is singular.°° Communication may either be essential or analogical. The 
divine essence cannot be essentially communicated to anything, and thus 
every divine attribute is essentially incommunicable. But the distinction 
between communicable and incommunicable attributes “is to be under- 
stood not formally, in which sense all are equally incommunicable, but 
only analogically."?! For by analogical communication *a name can nearly 
be formed of some common conception concerning the attributes of God 


86 Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.5:7; Turretin, Institutio, 3.5:6-9; Voet- 
ius, Selectarum disputationum, 1:233. 

87 "secundum nostrum cognitionem," Voetius, Selectarum disputationum, 5:60. “Attributa 
Dei non differunt in Deo, nisi ratione modi nostri concipiendi." Maccovius, Distinctiones et 
regulae, 41; compare Turretin, Institutio, 3.5:1; Burgersdijk, Institutionum metaphysicarum, 
247-48. 

88 Turretin, Institutio, 3.5:8—11; Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.5:5; com- 
pare Goclenius, Lexicon, 427-30. 

89 “Incommunicabilia...sunt Attributa negativa, quae omnem à Deo Creaturarum 
imperfectionem removent.” *Communicabilia ... sunt Affitmativa, quae per viam eminen- 
tiae, vel causalitatis Deo tribuuntur." Turretin, Institutio, 3.6:3, 3.121; compare Leigh, Trea- 
tise of Divinity, 21. 

99 Compare Goclenius, Lexicon, 408-14; Musculus, Loci communes, 6. 

9! “hoc intelligi non formaliter, quo sensu sunt omnes ex aequo incommunicabiles, sed 
analogicé tantüm.” Turretin, Institutio, 13.821. "Attributa secundi generis, quae ad quali- 
tatem respectum habent, ita sunt Dei ut et creaturis quodammodo communicentur, et ab 
iis reverra participentur, ideoque de Deo et creatuirs propter ordinem quem ad Habent, 
avañoyw¢ praedicantur," Polyander et al, Synopsis, 6:xxx; compare Brakel, De redelijke 
godsdienst, 1.3.6. 
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and creatures."?? Yet the incommunicable attributes of God do not have 
anything in common with creatures, not even by analogy: "there is not 
the least resemblance of them to be found among the creatures.”?? The 
primary cause is utterly unlike the system of secondary causes: God is 
“in his own nature distinct from whatsoever thing."^^ The incommuni- 
cable attributes simply deny things of God that are true of creatures. For 
instance, "it is certain that [the basis of suffering from another] should 
be banished from" God. Thus God is impassible.?5 But some attributes of 
God can be communicated to creatures, and in particular to rational crea- 
tures, by analogous effects.?6 Therefore, “there is some faint resemblance 
or similitude of them to be found among the creatures.”?” For example, 
the goodness, justice, and wisdom of David feebly likens the goodness, 
justice, and wisdom of God. 

Foremost among the incommunicable attributes is simplicity. Accord- 
ing to Gisbertus Voetius, simplicity is the "fundamental proposition" in 
the doctrine of God.?? The doctrine of God's simpleness stands at the head 
of the nature and attributes, since it points to the otherness of God by 
showing that some things that are true about creatures are not true about 
the Creator. For its central meaning is, in the words of Johannes Wolleb, 


92 "intelligenda de Communicatione Analogica, per quam iuxta Nomen communis 
aliquis Conceptus formari potest de Dei & Creaturarum his Attributis.” Marck, Compen- 
dium, 4:xix. 

93 Fisher, Erskine, and Erskine, Shorter Catechism Explained, 19; compare Leigh, Treatise 
of Divinity, 23. 

94 "naturá suá à re qualibet distinctum," Turretin, Institutio, 3.43. There is “a less dis- 
tance and proportion between the creatures and nothing than is between God and the 
whole creation." Goodwin, Of Creatures, 20. 

95 *Non quaeritur, An Potentia passiva quae est principium patiendi ab alio in Deo 
detur; Nam cüm ea sine imperfectione & mutatione dari nequeat, eam procul à Deo 
amovendam esse constat." Turretin, Institutio, 3.21:2. 

96 “Suntque proprietates hae, creaturis prorsus incommunicabiles aut communicabiles 
in effectis analogis.” Wolleb, Compendium, 12; compare Turretin, Institutio, 3.6:2-3; Mac- 
covius, Distinctiones et regulae, 43; Polyander et al., Synopsis, 6:xxx. "Attributa communi- 
cabilia conveniunt Deo in ordine ad creaturas, sive res à se factas: suntque vel duvauets 
Evepyyrixal; ut vita, intellectus, voluntas, potentia: vel operationes, eaeque vel immanen- 
tes; ut intelligere, velle: vel transeuntes, ut creare, conservare, & gubernare sive providere. 
Quae omnia duobus generibus possunt contineri: nam vel actiones sunt, vel proprietates." 
Burgersdijk, Institutionum metaphysicarum, 247. "Attributa Communicabilia de Deo & de 
Creaturis... dicuntur analogice per analogiam, tum similitudinis, tum attributionis,” Tur- 
retin, Institutio, 3.6:4. 

97 Fisher, Erskine, and Erskine, Shorter Catechism Explained, 19. 

98 “Hoc fundamento praemisso." Voetius, Selectarum disputationum, 1:229. Wolleb even 
refers to divine simplicity in analyzing the word “theology” at the very beginning of his 
treatise (Compendium, 1). 
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“that by which God is indeed one being and without every composition."?9 
Simplicity is thus the opposite of any composition, complexity, or mixture 
whether physical, metaphysical, or logical.!0° This incommunicable attri- 
bute means that God lacks the features that constitute creatures. It may 
indeed seem odd to call simplicity an attribute, since it is the attribute of 
not having attributes in the ordinary sense.!?! 

Wolleb proceeds with a fuller statement of divine simplicity: 


[God] is not composed of parts, or of genus and difference, or of substance 
and accidents, or of potentiality and act, or of being and essence. Therefore, 
nothing is in God that is not God himself. ...God is wholly whole: whole in 
himself, whole in all, whole in each, and whole beyond everything.!?? 


There are five ways then in which God is not composed. First, God is not 
composed of parts. For every material being is, according to Reformed 
Orthodoxy, constituted of three metaphysical components: that which 
makes something into what it really is, or the kind of thing it is, is form; 
that which makes it into the individual it is and into what it might not 
be, is matter; and those modifications without which it cannot exist, are 


99 "Simplicitas est, quá Deus ens veré Unum omnisque compositionis expers intelligi- 
tur." Wolleb, Compendium, 12; compare Gomarus, Disputationes, 3:38; Turretin, Institutio, 
3.7:3. "Deus definitur Ens simplicissimum per se, a nullo, nulliusque causa subsistens. Deus 
enim si consideratur per se, nec genus habet, nec differentiam, nec accidens." Goclenius, 
Isagoge, 91. "Notione primitatis & simplicitatis excludimus omnem dependentiam, poste- 
rioritatem, minoritatem, compositionem, multiplicatatem ac divisionem, quae indirecte 
unitatem subvertit, & consequenter polytheotéta quondam implicat." Voetius, Selectarum 
disputationum, 1:226; compare Calvin, Institutio, 1.13.2; Polyander et al., Synopsis, 6:xxiv; 
Zanchi, De natura Dei, 1; Brakel, De redelijke godsdienst, 1.3.6; Leigh, Treatise of Divinity, 24. 

100 Compare "opponitur compositioni,” Voetius, Selectarum disputationum, 1:227. "In 
quo sunt plura entia realia, in eo est composition," Turretin, Institutio, 3.7:8. 

10! "Vox simplicatis quamvis videatur positiva, revera tamen est negativa, quia formali- 
ter enuntiat in Deo non esse compositionem aut multiplicitatem. Nihilominus materiale 
eius significatum est perfectio positiva, per quam Deo convenit talis negatio; quomodo per 
tó incorporeum materialiter significatur ratio Spiritus. Pari modo se habet in omnibus Dei 
attributis negativis. Quod autem nos illa attributa concipimus & proferimus, hoc provenit 
ex ordine ad creaturas, quia significantur nominibus creaturum per viam negationis, & in 
ordine ad illas concipiuntur." Voetius, Selectarum disputationum, 1.227; Marck, Compen- 
dium, 4:23. It seems that Goodwin uses simplicity as ground for incommunicability: *his 
entire being within itself, as is not communicable." Goodwin, Of Creatures, 5. 

10? "Nempe, nec ex partibus; nec ex genere & differentia; nec ex substantia & acci- 
dentibus; nec ex potentia & actu; nec ex esse & essentia compositum. Nihil ergo in Deo 
est, quod non sit ipse Deus.... Deus holos holov est, seu totaliter totum: totus in se; totus 
in omnibus; totus in singulis; totus extra omnia." Wolleb, Compendium, 12-13; compare 
Brakel, De redelijke godsdienst, 1.3:13; Junius, Theses theologicae Leydenses, 8.119; Polyander 
et al., Synopsis, 6:xxiv—xxv; Leigh, Treatise of Divinity, 26; Turretin, Institutio, 3.6:4—6. 
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accidents. These parts constitute the whole of each material being.!° But 
God cannot become another kind of thing and cannot be individuated by 
determined dimensions, since he is the Real or Reality that brings about 
the determinate dimensions of everything else. Second, God is not com- 
posed of "genus and difference.” These are two of the predicables or ways 
of saying one thing of another implying a universal relation in the mind. 
Genus is the most general way one can say of something what it is, and 
difference is the most specific way one can say of something what it is. 
Thus “animal” and “rational” can as genus and specific difference be said 
of “Paul.” But God is not a member of a kind. What God is and who God 
is amounts to the same. So God is not composed of genus and difference. 
Third, God is not composed of substance and accidents. Here “accident” 
does not mean “predicable accident” (accidens praedicabile), namely, 
one thing that can be said of many; rather, it means “categorial accident” 
(accidens praedicamentale) (since it is juxtaposed to “substance,” which is 
a category), namely, something that can exist only in another and not in 
itself.10* A substance is that which is apt to exist in itself and not in another, 
but no created substance exists without accidents. So what makes Paul 
human is distinct from what makes Paul good or wise: Paul’s goodness or 
wisdom and Paul’s humanity have different grounds. But what makes God 
good and wise cannot be distinguished from what makes God be God; 
God’s goodness and wisdom and God’s godhead are not constituted by 
different grounds. (This aspect of simplicity is more often formulated in 
terms of a denial of the distinction between the nature and attributes of 
God.)!©> Fourth, God is not composed of what God may become (potentia) 
and of what God already is (actus). For God cannot be other than he is, 
and God is the one who causes all other things to be real. Lastly, God is 
not composed of being, or existence, and essence; that is, that God is and 
what God is cannot be distinguished.!06 For God cannot cause himself to 
exist, since God would then first exist and afterwards cause himself to 


103 For example, Goclenius, Isagoge, 6-8, 30, 69-70; Goclenius, Lexicon, 26-33, 147-59, 
589-93, 669-70. 

104 Compare Goclenius, Lexicon, 26-27. 

105 E.g, “whatever is in God, is God himself. ... All perfections whatsoever being insepa- 
rable from God, must also be inseparable from one another.” Fisher, Erskine, and Erskine, 
Shorter Catechism Explained, 18; compare Turretin, Institutio, 3.5:5-7, 3.714; Brakel, De 
redelijke godsdienst, 1.3.6. 

106 “In Deo essentia & existentia sunt tavtd.” Alsted, Metaphysica, 54. God's “mode of 
essence and existence in no way differ, but what this mode is, is very difficult for the intel- 
lect to grasp.” Keckermann, quoted in Muller, PRRD, 4:192. 
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exist; and God is not caused by anything else to exist, since God is the 
first cause. If God’s essence could be distinguished from God’s existence, 
then his essence would be potential of his existence. However, there is 
nothing God could be but is not yet, and so existence and essence are not 
distinguished in God. What makes God be and what makes God be God 
is indistinguishable. In short, divine simplicity means that God has no 
properties in the ordinary sense of that term.!07 

The divine attribute of infinity or utter boundlessness follows sim- 
plicity. For the identity of being and essence in God means that God is 
unbounded reality (actus) and perfection. 


The infinity of God in particular is an attribute of God's essence, inasmuch 
as it respects quantity in particular, by which the divine essence is entirely 
without every limit and boundary; that is, it is not restrained by any bound- 
aries, certainly not of essence or greatness, places, or indeed times, but 
exceeds all.10$ 


God is not determined or bound by anything outside himself but is rather 
the one that makes creation determinate and bounded, since that God is 
and what God is not derived from anything. Now, this attribute of God, 
as the “wholly whole: whole in himself, whole in all, whole in each, and 
whole beyond everything," can be considered either in relation to space or 
in relation to time. The infinity of God conceived with reference to space 
is immensity, and conceived with reference to time is eternity.!°9 


107 "Nos stricte intelligimus hic simplicitatem non tantum comparative, qualis est in 
angelis & animus separatis, nec simpliciter simplicem, qualis etiam materie primae, for- 
mae, differentiae ultimae & ultimate abstractis convenit. Sed eam quam vocant, absolute 
& summé simplicem, per quam sit ut res nec in se sit composita, nec aliquid ipsi componi- 
bile, nec ipsa alicui componibilis." Voetius, Selectarum disputationum, 1:227. 

108 “Infinitas Dei est attributum essentiae Dei specialius, utpote quod quantitatem spe- 
cialiter respicit, qua Divina essential omnis omnino finis et termini expers est, id iest, 
nullis termiis, nempe essentiae seu magnitudinis, loci, ac denique temporis continetur, 
sed omnes excedit." Polyander et al., Synopsis, 6:xxvii; compare Van Mastricht, Theoretico- 
practica theologia, 2.9:5; Flavel, Exposition of the Catechism, 147-48; Maccovius, Distinc- 
tiones et regulae, 45. 

109 Gomarus, Disputationes, 3:xxiii, Junius, Theses theologicae Leydenses, 81:20; Van 
Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.93, Polyander et al., Synopsis, 6:xxvii, Turretin, 
Institutio, 3.83, Voetius, Selectarum disputationum, 5:63, Leigh, Treatise of Divinity, 34. Tur- 
retin explicitly adds incomprehensibility to infinity (of essence) (as do Goclenius, Isagoge, 
96). It is implicit in Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.9:3. Others may be 
taken to understand infinity relative to creation. 
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The infinity of God as to space is immensity or immeasurableness.!!o 
This attribute denies spatial parts to God. Place is a fundamental measure 
of change according to here and there, and every change (literally) takes 
place. But as infinity follows from simplicity, and infinity with respect 
to space is immensity, God is wholly everywhere. “For wherever he is, 
he is wholly; wholly in all things, yet wholly beyond all; included in no 
place and excluded from none; and not so much in a place, because the 
finite cannot comprehend the infinite."!! Immensity follows, first, from 
simplicity. God is not composed and therefore with reference to place 
he is nowhere but rather everywhere; God's presence is not and cannot 
be limited to or by any place. Immensity follows, second, from God as 
First Cause. God cannot be in place, because as first cause he creates and 
sustains all places. “God is everywhere as conserving cause in effects."!!2 
God is wholly in everything and everywhere. So God is not a local, since 
God lives in all places. 

The infinity of God as to time is eternity or ceaselessness.!!* Time is 
a fundamental measure of change according to before and after. Every 
change occurs in time, but God has no beginning, no end, and no suc- 
cession. Time measures not the Timeless, and so the eternity of God “is 
that perfection of his nature, by which he continually exists, without 


10 Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 230; Brakel, De redelijke godsdienst, 
1.3:10; Turretin, Institutio, 310; Owen, Vindicae Evangelicae, 90-98; Ridgeley, Body of Divin- 
ity, 1:91-95, Voetius, Selectarum disputationum, 5:66; Gomarus, Disputationes, 3:xxxvii; 
Marck, Compendium, 4:xxvii; Leigh, Treatise of Divinity, 32-40; Polyander et al., Synopsis, 
6:xxix; Calvin, Institutio, 1.5.1, 1.11.3, 1.13.1. 

Hl “quia ubicunque est, totus est, totus in omnibus, totus extra omnia, nullo loco 
inclusus, nullo etiam exclusus, nec tam in loco, quia finitum non capit infinitum" Turretin, 
Institutio, 3.9:6. "In respect of place, God is immense and indistant to all things and places, 
absent from nothing, no place, contained in none; present to all by and in his infinite 
essence and being, exerting his power variously, in any or all places, as he pleaseth, reveal- 
ing and manifesting his glory more or less, as it seemeth good to him." Owen, Vindicae 
Evangelicae, 92. 

1? "Deus est ubique ut causa conservans in effectis." Maccovius, Distinctiones et regu- 
lae, 45. 

13 [mmensity and omnipresence are related but distinct in that God is immense in 
himself and omnipresent in existent places: Turretin, Institutio, 3.9:22; Fisher, Erskine, and 
Erskine, Shorter Catechism Explained, 19; Owen, Vindicae evangelicae, 93. 

1^ Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2:xi; Gomarus, Disputationes, 3:xxxiv; 
Turretin, Institutio, 3.10; Leigh, Treatise of Divinity, 40-43, Brakel, De redelijke godsdienst, 
1.3:9, Polyander et al., Synopsis, 6:xxviii, Ridgeley, Body of Divinity, 1:85-88, Marck, Com- 
pendium, 4:xxxi, Goodwin, Of Creatures, 7, Calvin, Institutio, 1.5.6, 110.2, 1.13.18, 114.3; Mac- 
covius, Distinctiones et regulae, 44; Junius, Theses theologicae Leydenses, 81:24; Flavel, 
Exposition of the Catechism, 148-49. 
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any beginning, end, or succession of time."!5 God is never and therefore 
always, since his "duration" is not and cannot be limited to or by any time. 
God cannot be in time, because God makes all times. So, God is a non- 
starter and a non-stopper, since God lives all at once. 

Last of the incommunicable divine attributes is immutability or change- 
lessness. Since every change is measured by time and space, and God can- 
not be measured by time and space, God cannot change. But immutability 
also follows from simplicity. As no accident can be added to God's sub- 
stance, or no attribute can be added to God's nature, so no change hap- 
pens to God. Moreover, as First Cause God brings about change, but is 
not changing nor changeable. Thus: "Immutability is an incommunicable 
attribute of God by which is denied of God not only all change, but also all 
possibility of change, as much with respect to existence as to will."!16 

Turning now to the communicable divine attributes, the incommunica- 
ble attributes are not left aside. For even within the communicable attri- 
butes there is an appeal to divine simplicity,” but, owing to the diversity 
of objects, the communicable attributes of God *may be conceived by 
us as diverse" though they are not.!? For the incommunicable attributes 
makes the communicable attributes just communicable, that is predicable 
analogically and not univocally. For "they are in God infinitely, eternally, 
and unchangeably."!? Thus, for instance, virtues are not ascribed to God 
in the way virtues are ascribed to humans.!2° 

Now, the principal communicable divine attributes are life, knowledge, 
will, and power.?! So, in the second subdivision of the second part of the 


15 Fisher, Erskine, and Erskine, Shorter Catechism Explained, 20. "Eternity in God, and 
the creatures’ being in time, is made a vast and broad distinction between God and them.” 
Goodwin, Of Creatures, 7 and “eminent distinction" (9). 

116 "Immutabilitas est attributum Dei incommunicabile, quo negatur de Deo non 
tantum omnis mutatio, sed etiam possibilitas mutationis, tam quoad existentiam, quam 
quoad voluntatem." Turretin, Institutio, 3.11.1; compare Brakel, De redelijke godsdienst, 1.334; 
Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.7:4; Marck, Compendium, 4:xvi; Flavel, Expo- 
sition of the Catechism, 149—50; Leigh, Treatise of Divinity, 44—48. 

!7 Eg. Brakel, De redelijke godsdienst, 1.336; Turretin, Institutio, 3.133, 3.151, 3.19:6. 

18 E. Turretin, Institutio, 3.13:5, compare 3.15:1, 3.16:3, 3.21:44; Brakel, De redelijke gods- 
dienst, 1.3:6. 

119 Fisher, Erskine, and Erskine, Shorter Catechism Explained, 19; compare Wolleb, Com- 
pendium, 13; Polyander et al., Synopsis, 6:xxxi, xxxiii, xxxvii. 

120 Turretin, Institutio, 3.19:1-2. 

121 Polyander et al., Synopsis, 6:xxiii.30; Marck, Compendium, 4:xvi; Brakel, De redelijke 
godsdienst, 1.316; Turretin, Institutio, 3123. 
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Reformed orthodox doctrine, God is conceived as directing, enjoining, 
and executing created things.!?? 

To attribute life to God may seem to be repetitive of the aseity of God, 
but the concept of life can be shared analogically whereas the concept of 
aseity cannot be common to God and creatures at all. For “What is life?” 
asks Petrus van Mastricht: 


Well, they are said ‘to live’ that act from themselves and are not acted on 
by another; that is, either with respect to secondary causes only, and such 
a manner of life agrees with creatures; or with respect to the pre-moving 
cause of everything, and thus God lives.!23 


So, life, or self-movement, is common to or shared by God and rational 
creatures, although they do not live the same kind of life.!2* Inwardly, life 
signifies intellect and will, and outwardly, power.!25 

First there is the intellect, knowledge, or wisdom of God.26 Knowledge 
is shared by God and intelligent creatures. For the perfection of having 
the form of another without really becoming the other, or understanding 
the meaning of what it is for something to be what it is without really 
becoming that thing, can be affirmed of both God and rational creatures. 
Divine knowledge follows from both God's immateriality and perfection.!2” 


Concerning the intellect of God and the inquiry into his knowledge, two 
things must be observed: the mode and the object. The mode consists in his 
knowing all things perfectly, indivisibly, distinctly, and immutable. . . . The 
object of the knowledge of God is both himself (who most perfectly knows 
himself in himself) all things beyond God whether possible or future.!?8 


122 Turretin, Institutio, 3133. 

23 "Quid & quotuplex vita? Porro vivere illa dicuntur, quae agunt à se, non acta aliunde, 
idque, vel ratione causarum secundarum tantum, quo modo creaturis vita competit; vel 
ratione omnis causae praemoventis, & sic Deus vivit." Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica 
theologia, 2.12:6. 

124 Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 242:8; compare Fisher, Erskine, and 
Erskine, Shorter Catechism Explained, 22; Wolleb, Compendium, 13-14; Leigh, Treatise of 
Divinity, 28; Flavel, Exposition of the Catechism, 158; Boston, Body of Divinity, 1:83-84. 

125 Polyander et al, Synopsis, 6:xxxi, xxxii, xxxiv, xxxvi; Van Mastricht, Theoretico- 
practica theologia, 2.1311, 2.153. 

126 Turretin, Institutio, 312; Gomarus, Disputationes, 3:xxl-xliv, Calvin, Institutio, 112, 3, 
1.5: 2, 3, 8, 10, 3.21:5; Marck, Compendium, 4:xxxv-xl; Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica 
theologia, 2:xiii; Brakel, De redelijke godsdienst, 1.316,; Leigh, Treatise of Divinity, 60-67; 
Flavel, Exposition of the Catechism, 150-51; Ridgeley, Body of Divinity, 1:95-102; Boston, Body 
of Divinity, 1:85-89; Fisher, Erskine, and Erskine, Shorter Catechism Explained, 23-24. 

77 Compare Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.13:5; Leigh, Treatise of Divin- 
ity, 62, Burgersdijk, Idea philosophiae naturalis, 25. 

128 "Ad cognitionem Intellectus Dei, pertinet disquisitio de eius scientia, circa quam 
duo prae caeteris sunt attendenda, modus & obiectum: Modus consistit in eo quod perfecte, 
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The human conception of the object of God’s knowledge is further com- 
monly explained by the distinction between “knowledge of simple intel- 
ligence" and “knowledge of vision."2? The first category is by analogy 
of the human grasp or understanding of an object without affirming or 
negating anything about it;!8° and in understanding his own power God 
knows everything else that could be.!?! The second category is by analogy 
of a human's seeing something to be true or false;?? and in choosing, God 
knows what will be real.!33 In short, God's knowledge is “by one intuitive 
glance of his infinite mind."3^ So, God is thought thinking itself, since God 
and what God knows cannot be distinguished. 

There can, second, be ascribed will to God and rational creatures alike. 
For a being that knows everything knows the good and therefore desires 
it. Thus the will of God is “nothing other than a leaning to good.”!85 


The intellect of God is necessarily followed by the will (whose object is only 
the good, as that of the intellect is the true). But because good is either 
uncreated and infinite or finite and created, a twofold object can be assigned 
to the will: a primary, God as the infinite good; and a secondary, all cre- 
ated things beyond God, which have the reason of finite goods. God also 
wills these beyond himself, but not in the same manner. He wills himself 
indeed necessarily by complacency, but all other things freely by decree.136 


individue, distincte, & immutabiliter omnia novit... Obiectum scientiae Dei est tum ipse 
Deus, qui seipsum seipso perfectissimé novit, tum omnia extra Deum, sive possibilia, sive 
futura." Turretin, Institutio, 3.121-2; compare Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 
2.13:5, 6; Marck, Compendium, 4:xxxiv; Voetius, Selectarum disputationum, 1:249. 

129 "Scientia in Deo duplex est; Visionis & simplicis intelligentiae." Maccovius, Distinc- 
tiones et regulae, 47; compare Turretin, Institutio, 3.331; Owen, Vindicae evangelicae, 127; 
Marck, Compendium, 4:xxxviii; Brakel, De redelijke godsdienst, 1.316. 

130 Compare Owen, Works, vol. 4, The Reason of Faith, 82-83; Burgersdijk, Institutionum 
logicarum, 97. 

3! Owen, Vindicae evangelicae, 127—28 Turretin, Institutio, 3.133. “all things were in God's 
foreknowledge and decree; in esse volito, as Aquinas speaks." Goodwin, Of Creatures, 7. 

132 Compare Burgersdijk, Idea philosophiae naturalis, 20. 

133 Owen, Vindicae evangelicae, 128; Turretin, Institutio, 3133. 

134 Fisher, Erskine, and Erskine, Shorter Catechism Explained, 24. 

135 *Dei voluntas, quatenus illa non est, nisi propensio in bonum." Van Mastricht, Theo- 
retico-practica theologia, 2.17:4. The definition is argued for in 2.15:8. Compare Burgersdijk, 
Idea philosophiae naturalis, 26. 

136 "Intellectum Dei sequitur necessarió Voluntas, cuius obiectum est tantüm bonum, 
ut intellectus est verum. Quia veró bonum vel est increatum & infinitum, vel finitum & 
creatum; hinc duplex voluntati obiectum assignatur, primarium nimirum Deus, ut bonum 
infinitum; secundarium veró res omnes creatae extra Deum, quae rationem habent boni 
finiti, quas etiam extra se vult Deus, sed non eodem modo; se quidem necessario per 
complacentiam, alia veró omnia liberé ex decreto." Turretin, Institutio, 3143; compare Van 
Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.15:8; Brakel, De redelijke godsdienst, 1.3:21; Leigh, 
Treatise of Divinity, 67-70. 
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God created everything to communicate himself and then brings about 
good differently.!3” He wills approvingly everything good and disapprov- 
ingly everything evil; effectively what he can create; perceptively the 
goods of creatures; and permissively evil that creatures bring about.!?® To 
the divine will belongs also all those virtues that are commonly ascribed 
to God.!? So, God is his own willing. 

Lastly, something like power can be attributed to both God and crea- 
tures. We conceive of outward power as following from inward intellect 
and will. But in God, power is not something passive but wholly active, 
since God is actus purus. God's power is the divine essence conceived as 
conferring being or as outwardly productive.^? More explicitly: 


God's power is (1) his very essence or powerful deity, since in God there is not 
thing and thing. Hence (2) infinite not only in itself, since God is in himself 
almighty (Gen. 17:1); nor merely from perfection of making, since he makes 
whatever he makes by a nod (Ps. 33:9; Isa. 40:28; Eph. 1:19; Phil. 3:21), but 
also from the object (Lk. 1:37), since divine power encompasses itself every 
possibility (likewise encompasses the intellect also every intelligibility on 
account of its infinity); nor does it ever effect anything by power but that 
it can do more (Eph. 3:20). For, although everything that he can make, can- 
not exist simultaneously; because then an actual infinity would be granted 
beside him, and his power would as it were be exhausted and thus not be 
almighty; nevertheless, power is not lacking in God, by which he can pro- 
duce any thing whose existence is not repugnant. (3) Independent, so that 
it can act by means, without means and against means (1 Sam. 14:6). Finally 
(4) eternal (Rom 1:20). For, although he did not make anything outside 
himself from eternity, he had nevertheless power from eternity, and had 
the same power by which he made the world when he wanted. And by it 
he could also make the world from eternity, if the world could exist in some 
manner from eternity. 


137 Turretin, Institutio, 3.14:8, 3.201; Marck, Compendium, 4:xli; Flavel, Exposition of the 
Catechism, 155-56. 

138 Compare Polyander et al., Synopsis, 6:xxxiv; Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theo- 
logia, 24527, 25, Turretin, Institutio, 3.15-16; Maccovius, Distinctiones et regulae, 48. 

133 Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.17:1, 2.18:1,2.20:1; Turretin, Institutio, 
3491, 3.203; Leigh, Treatise of Divinity, 78-83. 

140 Turretin, Institutio, 3.213; Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.2034, Brakel, 
De redelijke godsdienst, 1.3:41, Marck, Compendium, 4:xlviii; Leigh, Treatise of Divinity, 106— 
10; Calvin, Institutio, 1.235 1.5:3, 6, 8, 10, 116:3; Flavel, Exposition of the Catechism, 151-52. 

14! “potentia Dei est: 1. ipsa eius essentia, seu deitas potens; in Deo enim, non est res & 
res. Hinc 2. infinita, non tantum in se, quatenus est ipse Deus omnipotens Gen. XVII. 1. nec 
tantum ex operandi perfectione, quatenus nutu operatur, quicquid operatur Psal. XXXIII. 9. 
Ies. XL. 28. Eph. I. 19. Phil. III. 21: sed etiam ex obiecto Luc. I. 37. quatenus sese extendit, ad 
omnia possibilia (perinde ac intellectus, propter suam infinitatem, ad omnia intelligibilia) 
nec unquam tantum efficit per potentiam, quin plus possit Eph. III. 20. Quamvis enim 
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Since God’s power is not exhausted in creating this world and could have 
created quite a different world, little can be inferred from the creation to 
the Creator. This is sometimes made clearer in the distinction between 
God’s strength to do whatever can be done (potentia absoluta) and his 
strength to do what he has decided to do (potentia ordinata). 142 

Thus the second part of the orthodox Reformed doctrine of God goes 
beyond the mere knowledge of God as Creator. The incommunicable 
attributes tell us what God cannot be if he is to be God. The reason why 
there is anything rather than nothing is because something is not com- 
posite, not bounded, not temporal, not spatial, and not changeable. These 
attributes are not grounded on any knowledge of what God is, but on 
what God must not be if the word “God” is to refer to anything. But the 
communicable attributes tell us that rational creatures are somewhat sim- 
ilar to their Creator. Words like “knowledge” and “power” are used with 
a fairly clear sense in the context of creatures, and we may then attempt 
to use them in the context of God. But that context is different from the 
one in which they were first used and we do not really understand their 
meaning when we use them for the knowledge and power that is God. 
Because of God's simplicity everything in God is God, and so knowledge 
and power are not something God could lose or gain. However, in the 
creaturely context, "knowledge" and “power” always mean something a 
person may lose or gain. In short, God's "being, wisdom, power, [and] 
holiness is of another kind than ours."^? Thus, this much the second part 
of the Reformed orthodox doctrine says about God of whom most cannot 
be said. Indeed, it was objected to the communicable-incommunicable 
distinction by Cartesian theologians that it was too apophatic.!* 


omnia quae potest, non possint simul existere; quod sic infinitum actu daretur praeter se, 
suaque potentia quasi exhausta esset, proinde omnipotens non esset: attamen Deo poten- 
tia non deest, quà posset producere, si existere rebus non repugnaret. 3. Independens, ut 
possit per media, absque mediis, contra media 1. Sam. XIV. 6. Denique 4. aeterna Rom. I. 20. 
licet enim ab aeterno non fuerit operatus extra se; attamen ab aeterno potentiam habuit, & 
eandem habuit, quá, cum voluit, mundum operatus est. Atque per hanc, etiam ab aeterno 
mundum potuisset producere; si modo mundus ab aeterno potuisset existere." Van Mas- 
tricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.20314. 

1? Polyander et al., Synopsis, 6:xxxvi; compare Turretin, Institutio, 3.21:6; Van Mastricht, 
Theoretico-practica theologia, 3.2033; Voetius, Selectarum disputationum, 1:408. 

143 Goodwin, Of Creatures, 4. 

144 Compare Muller, PRRD, 3:223-24. For instance, Brakel's apophatic claim that the 
perfections of God and of creatures (the communicable attributes) have nothing in com- 
mon but the name: Brakel, De redelijke godsdienst, 1.3:7. 
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This section treats the third and final part of the Reformed orthodox doc- 
trine of God. This part concerns God as Father, Son, and Spirit, and sets 
out the Christian form of monotheism, namely, that the one God is in 
some way three. For the “word Trinity ...signifies the same with Tri-unity, 
or three in one.”!#° This much is clear: “All contending parties... under- 
stand by it ‘three, who are, in some respect, one.’ ”!46 

The doctrinal progression from God's existence (part 1) over God's 
nature and attributes (part 2) to persons in God (part 3) should be obvi- 
ous. For, that there is something has to be settled before what this some- 
thing is like can be considered; and what something is like has to be 
settled before the manner this something can be considered. Likewise, 
the existence of God has to be discussed before the nature and attributes 
of God, and the nature and attributes of God must be treated before the 
manner God is. For the Christian religion is a monotheistic religion and 
orthodox Christianity teaches that God is one in three: one divine being 
living in three ways. The Father is God, the Son is God, and the Spirit is 
God, and all three are one and the same God. However, the Father is not 
the Son, the Son is not the Spirit, and the Spirit is not the Father. The 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit are distinct. But there are not three Gods, 
since the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are the same in being God. 
So, everything that can be truly said of God, can be truly said of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit; yet, everything that can be truly said of 
each, cannot be truly said of all. But then what God is like needs to be set 
out before God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit can be explained, and in 
this way the parts of the Reformed doctrine of God make up one whole. 
Proceeding in the opposite order would teach that there are three Gods 
of one divine kind.” 

Before discussing the Reformed doctrine of the Trinity, some potential 
misunderstanding needs to be set aside. For the contemporary meaning 
of the central term “person” must be forgotten. Ridgeley is straightforward 


145 Fisher, Erskine, and Erskine, Shorter Catechism Explained, 35; compare Leigh, Trea- 
tise of Divinity, 127, Marck, Compendium, 5:i. 

146 Ridgeley, Body of Divinity, 1149. Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.24:6. 
“per Trinitatem ... qua unam intelligebant diviniam essentiam, tribus personis, Patri, Filio, 
& Spiritui S. communem. tribus subsistendi modis differentibus." 

147 Compare "Nam Deum esse trinum, praesupponit Deum esse; & ideo non possum evi- 
dentius cognoscere Deum esse trinum, quam cognosco Deum esse." Barlow, Exercitationes, 137. 
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about the different meanings with which the word “person” is used for 
humans and God.!*8 For Reformed Orthodoxy does not teach that God is a 
person known as Father, Son and Spirit. Monism teaches that God is a per- 
son, but Reformed Orthodoxy is triune monotheism and so teaches that 
God is the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit.!*? Nor does the Reformed 
orthodox doctrine of God use “person” to mean “a distinct center of con- 
sciousness.” Tritheism teaches that there are three consciousnesses in 
God, but Reformed Orthodoxy is triune monotheism and so teaches that 
there is only one “consciousness” in God, namely the one “consciousness” 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit.!?° So “person” does not have 
the modern sense of individual, but will rather be seen to have the tradi- 
tional sense of relational and communal. 

Now, the Reformed orthodox doctrine of the persons in God commonly 
begins with and persists in reaffirmations of the incomprehensibility and 
mystery of God.!?! John Owen vividly describes this aspect of the doctrine 
of the Trinity: 


At the first revelation of these things nature is amazed, cries, “How can these 
things be?” or gathers up itself to opposition: “This is babbling’—like the 
Athenians; “Folly’—as all the wise Greeks. But when the eyes of reason are a 


148 Ridgeley, Body of Divinity, 1:151. Also 1:144: “Our ideas of personality and of existence 
are not the same.” 

M49 Ridgeley, Body of Divinity, 1150. “The Sabellians, for example, whenever they 
use the word, intend nothing by it but three relations, which may be attributed to the 
same person, as when the same person may be called a father, a son and a brother, in 
different respects; or as when he that, at one time, sustains the person of a judge, may, 
at another time, sustain that of an advocate. This is what some call a Trinity of names; 
and they might as well have declined to use the word altogether to explain them in this 
sense.” Similarly Turretin, Institutio, 3.25:3, 24; Fisher, Erskine, and Erskine, Shorter Cat- 
echism Explained, 36. 

150 Ridgeley, Body of Divinity, 1:150. “Again, the Arians use the word ‘person.’ They have 
run, however, into another extreme; and while they avoid Sabellianism, they would lay 
themselves open to the charge of Tritheism, did they not deny the proper deity of the Son 
and Spirit. They suppose that every distinct Person is a distinct being, agreeably to the 
sense of personality applied to them.” Similarly, Turretin, Institutio, 3.25:3, Fisher, Erskine, 
and Erskine, Shorter Catechism Explained, 36. 

151 Brakel, De redelijke godsdienst, 1.41; Turretin, Institutio, 3.22:1—2, 3.2511, 4, 3.29:3, 30, 
31, 3.31:3; Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.24:5, 21; Théodore de Beza, Quaes- 
tionum & responsionum Christianarum libellus (Geneva, 1570) R. 13; Fisher, Erskine, and 
Erskine, Shorter Catechism Explained, 35, 39; Ridgeley, Body of Divinity, 1138-43; Marck, 
Compendium, 532; Barlow, Exercitationes, 137-38. Turretin repeatedly uses the tentative 
expressions “si ita fas loqui" and “si ita loqui licet" (e.g. Institutio, 3.2313, 3.25:24, 3.271). In 
his disputation De ratione humana in rebus fidei, Voetius maintains that the persons in God 
cannot be comprehended: Voetius, Selectarum disputationum, 1:4. 
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little confirmed, though it can never clearly behold the glory of this sun, yet 
it confesseth a glory to be in it above all that it is able to apprehend.!*? 


For the nature of the Trinity “cannot be explained and may more safely 
be unknown than inquired into,"53 because what the difference between 
the persons in God is, and how they are distinct, is incomprehensible and 
unspeakable; only that they are distinct can be said and seized.!°* For “our 
various notions..., being drawn from human and finite things, can but very 
imperfectly sketch this mystery."55 The doctrine of the Trinity is mainly 
saying what the persons in God are not and is thus a further exercise in 
negative theology. “But, although we cannot easily grasp what that positive 
something is, it ought not, therefore, to be said to consist in mere negation.”!°6 
There need only be “something similar or analogical as a foundation” among 
creatures to establish distinctions in the deity.!5” “In short, in our concep- 
tions of them [the persons in God] we proceed in the same way, as when 
we think of any of the perfections of the divine nature."158 

Thus, “stammering in a matter so difficult,"5? the Reformed ortho- 
dox doctrine of the Trinity is about the analogical predication of God as 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The words “Father,” “Son,” and “Holy Spirit” 
may be used correctly of God, but we cannot know what the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit are. We cannot understand how we are using 


152 Owen, Divine Original, 340. Human nature “startles, shrinks, and is taken with hor- 
ror, meeting with that which is above it, too great and too excellent for it, which it could 
desirously avoid and decline; but yet, gathering itself up to them, it yields, and finds that 
unless they are accepted and submitted unto, though unsearchable, not only all that hath 
been received must be rejected, but also the whole dependence of the creature on God be 
dissolved, or rendered only dreadful, terrible, and destructive to nature itself" (339-40). 

153 Turretin, Institutio, 3.31:3. 

154 Turretin, Institutio, 3.23:2; compare 3.27:2; Marck, Compendium, 5:xxix. 

155 "Nos notions istas vatias...utpote quae à rebus humanis & finitis petitae, Myste- 
rium hoc nonnisi valdé imperfecté adumbrare queant." Turretin, Institutio, 3.27:2. 

156 "Quamvis autem facilé non capiamus quid positivi illud sit, non ideo in mera nega- 
tione dici debet consistere." Turretin, Institutio, 3.27315. 

157 “Ad adstruendam distinctionem istam in Divinis, non necesse est dari aliquod exem- 
plum par vel aequale in creaturis. Sufficit si simile aliquid detur, vel analogum pro fun- 
damento” ibid., III.xvii.ı2. For example, divine generation can only be distinguished from 
human generation by negative explanation (IILxxix.3), and so the word "generation" is 
used analogically (IILxxix.4). (IILxxix.4—5, 21-24, 29 contains what is denied of the genera- 
tion ofthe Son.) Analogical usage would seem to be the case also with “spiration” (IILxxx.3, 
IILxxxi.2, 6). The word “three” is applied to the mystery of God “kat exochen” (IILxxiii.9). 
Threeness is likewise predicated analogically of God: Marck, Compendium, V.v, Polyander 
et al., Synopsis, VILiii. The language used to reveal the mystery of the Trinity is, according 
to Brakel, derived from tangible matters in a human manner in order to ascend to spiritual 
matters in a divine manner (Brakel, De redelijke godsdienst, 1.42.). 

158 Ridgeley, Body of Divinity, 1:44. 

159 Turretin, Institutio, 3.31:3. 
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these words in the context of God, namely, that God is both infinite sim- 
plicity and Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. And it would seem to be because 
of this incomprehensibility that the Reformed orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity is brief in comparison to the doctrine of God as a whole. 
However, the incomprehensibility of the Trinity must not be taken for 
the insignificance of the Trinity. On the contrary, the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity is a “fundamental article." 6? Unless we know the persons in God “the 
bare and empty name of God merely fly about in our brain without the 
true God.”!6! The doctrine of persons in God is a fundamental article, 


because without the knowledge and belief of the Trinity of persons, we 
would remain ignorant of the love of the Father, the merit of the Son, and 
the sanctifying influences of the Holy Ghost, in the purchase and applica- 
tion of redemption; without which there could be no salvation.!6? 


This foundational character of the doctrine of the Trinity also yields a 
practical emphasis: the communion of the faithful with God is a partaking 
in the redemptive acts of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit distinctly 
and thus a partaking in the life of God.!63 

What, then, is the source of the mystery of the Trinity? Put simply, 
^we can neither know nor speak anything of this mystery, except to the 
extent that it is supported by Scripture.”!6* Scripture requires both saying 
that God is one and that three are God. Reformed Orthodoxy reviews this 
material of Scripture in the following way: 


190 Béze, Quaestionum & responsionum, R. 14; Ursinus, Corpus doctrinae orthodoxae, 134; 
Zanchi, De tribus Elohim, 2.5:ix, 374-75; Voetius, Selectarum disputationum, 1:466-520; Tur- 
retin, Institutio, 3.24; Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.24:20; Leigh, Treatise of 
Divinity, 127; Owen, Divine Original, 341-42; Owen, Brief Declaration and Vindication, 367; 
Marck, Compendium, 5:xxix , Ridgeley, Body of Divinity, 1135-37, Boston, Body of Divinity, 
1142, 147-48; Fisher, Erskine, and Erskine, Shorter Catechism Explained, 35, 40. 

161 “nudum et inane duntaxat Dei nomen sine vero Deo in cerebro nostro volitat.” 
Calvin, Institutio, 113:2. This is echoed in Fisher, Erskine, and Erskine, Shorter Catechism 
Explained, 35, “not being enough for us to know what God is, as to his essential attributes, 
without knowing who he is, as to his personality." 

162 Fisher, Erskine, and Erskine, Shorter Catechism Explained, 35. 

163 Owen, Works, vol. 2, Of Communion with God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, Each 
Person Distinctly in Love, Grace, and Consolation; Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theo- 
logia, 2.24, 22-28; Brakel, De redelijke godsdienst, 1.4:34—49. 

164 Zanchi, De tribus Elohim, 13.1.2, p. 2., “de hoc tanto mysterio nihil cogitemus, nihil 
loquamur, nisi quantum scripturae ipsae suppeditant & iis simus contenti nihil eorum. 
quae ipse Deus noluit revelare, perserutando; & quae patefecit, minimé negligendo." Simi- 
larly, Brakel, De redelijke godsdienst, 1.41; Junius, Theses theologicae Leydenses, 12:1; Ridge- 
ley, Body of Divinity, 1135; Turretin, Institutio, 3.23:1-2, 3.24:4, 6; Owen, Brief Declaration and 
Vindication, 377; Fisher, Erskine, and Erskine, Shorter Catechism Explained, 39; Polyander 
et al., Synopsis, 7:xxxiii-xxxv. 
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Now, the sum of this revelation in this matter is, that God is one;—that this 
one God is Father, Son, and Holy Ghost;—that the Father is the Father of 
the Son; and the Son, the Son of the Father; and the Holy Ghost, the Spirit 
of the Father and the Son; and that, in respect of this their mutual relation, 
they are distinct from each other.!65 


These relations are “declarative a posteriori"!66 namely, that God is 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit is known to humans from the divine effects 
or works in redemptive history.!6? This means, furthermore, that human 
reason cannot find out that God is triune: “It is the common view of the 
Reformed, that the Trinity can neither be discovered nor firmly demon- 
strated by natural reason."6? In this respect every philosophical argument 
is disallowed. But Van Mastricht continues: "Nevertheless it is also declared 
with respect to possibility, that the Trinity can be shown by likenesses and 
reasons from effects to cause."6? This means that the persons in God can- 
not be discovered and demonstrated by reason but by Scripture; still, *on 
the supposition of revelation," analogical reasoning from effects to cause 
can make the Trinity probable.!7? Yet, 


whatever evidence...from nature and reason...ought to be put forth 
soberly and cautiously, not in order to convince adversaries, but in order to 
strengthen the faithful and in order to show at least the trustworthiness of 
this great mystery." 


165 Owen, Brief Declaration and Vindication, 377. 


166 “declarativa à posteriori," Turretin, Institutio, 3.2719. 

167 Compare Turretin, Institutio, 3.27:20. 

168 "Reformatorum sententia communis est, Trinitatem ratione naturali, nec investigari; 
nec solide demonstrari posse." Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.24:5; Calvin, 
Institutio, 1.15.4; Turretin, Institutio, 3.25:4—5; Ridgeley, Body of Divinity, 1146-47; Marck, 
Compendium, 5:xii; Leigh, Treatise of Divinity, 125. 

169 "interim declarari, & quoad possibilitatem, probari posse similibus, & rationibus à 
posteriori.” Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, I.xxiv.21. Similarly Leigh, Treatise 
of Divinity, 126.: “We cannot by the light of nature know the mystery of the Trinity, nor 
the incarnation of Jesus Christ. But when faith receives this doctrine we may illustrate 
it by reason. The similes which the schoolmen and other divines bring, drawn from the 
creature, are unequal and unsatisfactory, since there can be no proportion between things 
finite and infinite.” 

170 “suppositä revelation.” Turretin, Institutio, 3.25:4; Van Mastricht, Theoretico-prac- 
tica theologia, 2.24:21; Ridgeley, Body of Divinity, 1:143, 147. “our reasoning powers, when 
directed by scripture-revelation, are not altogether useless, in order to our attaining such 
a degree of the knowledge of it [the doctrine of the Trinity] as is necessary, and ought to 
be diligently sought.” 

171 “probationem ... ex natura & rationis...sobrie & cauté debent proponi, non adver- 
sariis ad eos convincedos, sed fidelibus ad eos confirmandos, & tanti Mysterii faltem 
credibilitatem ostendendam." Turretin, Institutio, 3.25:4; compare 3.29:31; Calvin, Institutio, 
1.13.21. 


a 
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Here, moreover, “use is to be made of such words and expressions as, it 
may be, are not literally and formally contained in Scripture; but only 
are, unto our conceptions and apprehensions, expository of what is so 
contained.” In this way “the doctrine of the Trinity falls under, the neces- 
sary method of faith and reason."7? So the Reformed orthodox doctrine 
of the Trinity ultimately aims to show its coherence by means of techni- 
cal terms and analogical reasoning: “we do not say that the three Persons 
in the Godhead are one Person, or that one divine Being is three divine 
Beings.”!73 

Before delving into the details of the Reformed orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity, it would be helpful with a statement of the doctrine as a whole. 
Owen provides a succinct summary: 


The sum of it is: That God is one—his nature or his being one; that all the 
properties or infinite essential excellences of God, as God, do belong to that 
one nature and being: that this God is infinitely good, holy just, powerful; 
he is eternal, omnipotent, omnipresent; and these things belong to none but 
him—that is, that one God: that this God is the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; 
which are not diverse names of the same person, nor distinct attributes or 
properties of the same nature or being, but one, another, and a third, all 
equally that one God, yet really distinguished between themselves by such 
incommunicable properties as constitute the one to be that one, and the 
other to be that other, and the third to be that third. Thus, the Trinity is not 
the union or unity of three, but is a trinity in unity, or the ternary number of 
persons in the same essence; nor doth the Trinity, in its formal conception, 
denote the essence, as if the essence were comprehended in the Trinity, 
which is in each person; but it denotes only the distinction of the persons 
comprised in that number.!”* 


The central concept here is the distinction between the persons by incom- 
municable properties. Likewise, following his summary of the orthodox 
doctrine of the Trinity, Turretin writes: 


Hence it is clear: (1) that the divine essence may chiefly be distinguished 
from the persons in having communicability, while the persons may be dis- 
tinguished by an incommunicable property; (2) that [the divine essence] 


172 Owen, Brief Declaration and Vindication, 379; Marck, Compendium, 5:iv. The teach- 
ing concerning the Trinity is “dark and intricate,” but can be explained in “clearer terms’: 
Calvin, Institutio, 1.13.3, 5; compare Wolleb, Compendium, 16. For a more general argument 
that technical terms are justified, compare Turretin, Institutio, 3.23:16-30. 

173 Ridgeley, Body of Divinity, 1143: Marck, Compendium, 5:.xx; Turretin, Institutio, 3.23:2, 
3.25:14-15, 21, 3.29:25; Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.24:10, 18. 

174 Owen, Divine Original, 340; compare Maccovius, Distinctiones et regulae, 40; Turretin, 
Institutio, 3.25:1; Voetius, Selectarum disputationum, 1:467; Marck, Compendium, 5:v-vi. 
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differs from other singular natures in that, while they can only be commu- 
nicated to one supposit and are determined by one subsistence, since they 
are finite, it can allow more, since it is infinite.!75 


He moreover introduces communicability and incommunicability “in 
order to establish the distinction in the case of the deity.” So under- 
standing communicability and incommunicability will be a key to the 
Reformed doctrine of the Trinity. 

Recall that that which is communicable can be shared by or be com- 
mon to more than one thing, and this in two ways: either essentially or 
analogically. Remember that the second part of the Reformed doctrine of 
God was divided into those divine attributes that cannot and those that 
can be communicated analogically to intelligent creatures. In the third 
part the essential communication of nature to person is central, namely, 
that what something is can be common to more than one. In addition, 
the Reformed doctrine of the Trinity claims that essence is communicated 
analogically to human persons and divine persons. 

The communication of the human nature or essence to human persons 
can be spelled out in the following way. Suppose Zachariah and Eliza- 
beth belong to humankind and share the same human nature or essence.!77 
Still, they are not the same thing, but two different things. The persons are 
really distinct, although they do not differ in kind or essence. In this sense 
their human nature is communicable, but the manner in which Zachariah 
is human and the manner in which Elizabeth is human cannot be shared. 
The manner they live respectively is incommunicable. Suppose further 
that Zachariah and Elizabeth beget John. There are three really different 
persons with the same kind of essence.!/? In three human persons, or three 


175 “Unde patet 1. Essentiam Divinam in eo praecipué a Personis. distingui, quód com- 
municabilitatem habeat, cüm Personae proprietate incommunicabili distinguantur. 2. Dif- 
ferre à naturis aliis singularibus, quód cum commnicentur tantüm uni supposito, & unicá 
subsistentiä terminentur, quia sunt finitae; ista, quia infinita est, plures possit admittere." 
Turretin, Institutio, 3.25:1, 3.271. According to Goclenius, a suppositum “is that which sub- 
sists in itself, not supported by another. If it is an intelligent nature, then it is a person....A 
supposit is a thing, subsisting by itself.” Goclenius, Lexicon, 1107; Alsted, Metaphysica, 51. 
Both suppositum and substantia stand for that which underlies all the accidents of a thing; 
the former with respect to individuation and the latter with respect to existence. Compare 
Turretin, Institutio, 3.23:5; Brakel, De redelijke godsdienst, 1.333. 

176 “Ad adstruendam distinctionem istam in Divinis" Turretin, Institutio, 3.2732. 
TT 1315, goes on to discuss incommunicability and communicability. Compare Musculus, 
Loci communes, 6. 

77 Compare Turretin, Institutio, 3.25:22, 3.2633. 

178 "in humanis illi tres eandem participant essentiam specie tantüm non numero, & 
similem potiüs quàm eandem, habent enim quisque suam essentiam, & existentiam sin- 
gularem." Turretin, Institutio, 3.25:2 and 16. 
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humans, there is one essence diverse by number and individuated by mat- 
ter. For, “since human nature is dividable, it can remain the same in kind 
when propagated by generation, although it is not the same in number, 
because it separates that part ofthe substance which is transmitted to the 
offspring."7? And "such division holds only for physical generation where 
the begotten passes from non-being to being.”!®° So, the human essence is 
communicated to one person as a species or kind to an individual and as 
a whole to its parts, because it is common, finite, and dividable.!?! 

The divine essence can also be communicated to divine persons. 
According to Orthodoxy, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit share 
being God; or the divine essence is common to the divine persons. Still, 
the manner in which the Father is God, the manner in which the Son is 
God, and the manner in which the Holy Spirit is God cannot be common. 
But, although Father, Son, and Holy Spirit differ from each other, they 
are not three different things. "In the case of divine persons, they partake 
of the same numerical infinite essence.”!8? The divine essence must be 
communicable as to identity but not to multiplication, since otherwise it 
would be triple.!83 For God's communication of essence is not finite and 
so is not subject to material and temporal boundaries. So the numerically 
one divine essence is communicated to the three persons as a singular 
nature to its subjects (suppositis), since the divine nature is unique, infi- 
nite, and undividable.!84 

These communications of essence to human and divine persons are 
analogical, and so agree only in the communication meant (res significata), 
whereas neither the manner of “communication” is meaningful (modus 
significandi) nor the creaturely concept (ratio nominis) applicable to God. 
Whatever may be the analogy between the natural and human and the 
supernatural and divine communications of essence, the latter ought not 
be measured by the former because of their different grounds, manners, 


179 “cum natura humana sit divisibilis, potest quidem eadem manere specie, quum 
propagatur per generationem, licét non sit eadem numero, quia secernit quandam sub- 
stantiae partem, quam in genitum transfundit." Turretin, Institutio, 3.2331, 3.29:4. 

180 "Itaque divisio valet tantüm in generationibus physicis, ubi genitum transit à non 
esse ad esse." Turretin, Institutio, 3.29:21, compare 3.29:29. 

18! Turretin, Institutio, 3.25:1, 22; Junius, Theses theologicae Leydenses, 12:9; Ursinus, Cor- 
pus doctrinae orthodoxae, 126—27; Leigh, Treatise of Divinity, 128; Polyander et al., Synopsis, 
T:XXvii. 

182 "in Divinis Personae eandem participant essentiam numero infinitam." Turretin, 
Institutio, 3.25:2 and 16. 

183 Turretin, Institutio, 3.2771, 3.28:9. 

18^ Turretin, Institutio, 3.253, 22; Junius, Theses theologicae Leydenses, 12:9; Ursinus, Cor- 
pus doctrinaeorthodoxae, 126-127. 
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and ends.!85° Thus what takes place in transient, physical, and material com- 
munication ought not to be transferred to the immanent, hyperphysical, 
and divine communication./?6 “Principles that are true concerning finite 
nature, must not be transferred to the infinite, else they become false."187 
These principles are true on account of finitude, but problems arise when 
an attempt is made to apply them to that which is not finite. "That in one 
essence there can be but one person, may be true where the substance is 
finite and limited, but hath no place in that which is infinite."58 Creatures 
or finite natures are individuated materially, while the infinite nature is 
not. So finite singular natures can be communicated to one subject (sup- 
positum) and end in one self-standing (subsistentia), whereas the infinite 
singular nature is communicable to more than one subject (suppositum) 
and ends in more than one self-standing (subsistentia).19? 

This argument from infinity to triunity supposes simplicity. For infinity 
follows from simplicity (as seen above), and according to the doctrine of 
divine simplicity whatever is in God is God. But while a composite thing 
springs from diverse things, and compounded things are related to each 
other as power and act, God is not compounded of Father, Son, and Spirit 
as parts of the whole, and the divine essence and the divine persons are 
not related as potency and act.!9° For whatever is in God essentially and 
absolutely is God, but not whatever is in God personally and relatively is 
God, and so infinity is properly ascribed to the divine essence, but not to 
the divine persons.!?! Rather than being contrary to distinctions in God, 
the doctrine of simplicity provides the basis for the doctrine of triunity. 
For in the infinite, the essence is not and cannot be communicated by 
division, since that which has no limits cannot be divided or is not a 
whole consisting of parts. So, the third part of the Reformed orthodox 


185 Turretin, Institutio, 3.29:4, 3.31:3. 

186 Turretin, Institutio, 3.39:5. "Est 2 Hyperphysica; non Physica, ut omnis hinc sit 
removenda Imperfectio, Dependentia, Successio, Mutatio, Divisio, Multiplicatio, &c. quas 
perperam ex Generatione hac eliciunt vulgo veritatis hostes." Marck, Compendium, s:viii; 
compare Maccovius, Distinctiones et regulae, 52. 

157 "Principia quae vera sunt de natura finita, non sunt transfetenda ad infinitam, alioqui 
siunt falsa." Turretin, Institutio, 3.2536, compare 3.29:25; Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica 
theologia, 2.241819; Ridgeley, Body of Divinity, 1144; Gomarus, Disputationes 6:lxv. 

188 Owen, Brief Declaration and Vindication, 388. 

189 Turretin, Institutio, 3.2523, 3.29:24; Brakel, De redelijke godsdienst, 1.333. It is “the tran- 
scendent and incommunicable property of the divine nature, to reside in more persons 
than one." Fisher, Erskine, and Erskine, Shorter Catechism Explained, 36. 

190 Wolleb, Compendium, 16; Turretin, Institutio, 3.27:4; Marck, Compendium, 5:iii. 

19! Turretin, Institutio, 3.27:5. 
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doctrine of God is not only built on but contains references throughout to 
the doctrine of divine simplicity.!?? 

How, then, can we, according to Reformed Orthodoxy, truly say what 
we do not understand, namely, that the persons are distinct from the 
essence? That the essence of the persons is one and the same in num- 
ber “is the amazing and incomprehensible in this mystery."?? The central 
issue is the twofold distinction of the persons both from the essence itself 
and from each other.?^ This distinction is minimal: "Although there is 
in God not something and something, namely, one and another essence, 
there is still someone and someone, namely one person and another 
person.”!% For 


the distinction of the persons from each other seems to be greater than from 
the essence, since the essence can be predicated of the person.... But the 
persons cannot be mutually predicated of each other, since the Father can- 
not be called the Son or the Son the Father.!96 


So, the essence is something broader and the persons something nar- 
rower.?7 On the one hand, the persons in God cannot truly be said to 


192 For instance, Turretin, Institutio, 3.253, 3.2711, 4-5, 11, 14, 3.29:7, 21, 22, 29; Van Mas- 
tricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.24:3, 8, 17, 18; Beza, Quaestionum & responsionum, 
R. 12; Ridgeley, Body of Divinity, 1148. Note also Turretin, Institutio, 3.7:5-9. 

193 “esset mirandum & axatdAnrtov in hoc mysterio." Turretin, Institutio, IILxxiii.n. 
"dari distinctionem aliquam, licét qualis & quanta sit à nobis capi & exprimi nequeat." 
Turretin, Institutio, 3.27:2. 

19^ Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.24:8; Turretin, Institutio, 3.27:1; Voet- 
ius, Selectarum disputationum, 535. 

195 “etsi in Deo non sit aliud & aliud, id est alia & alia Essentia, est tamen alius & alius, 
alia & alia Persona." Turretin, Institutio, 3.2731. Similarly, Gomarus, Disputationes, 6:lxv; 
Leigh, Treatise of Divinity, 1277-28; Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.2418. 

196 "Distinctio Personarum inter se maior videtur esse quàm ab Essentia; Nam Essentia 
potest praedicari de Persona, nec datur oppositio inter Personam & Essentiam in actu 
exercito, seu in concreto ut dicatur haec Persona non est Deus, nam Pater est Deus, Fil- 
ius est Deus &c. quanquam in actu signato & in abstracto Persona non sit Essentia: Sed 
Personae de se invicem praedicari non possunt, nam Pater non potest dici Filius, vel Fil- 
ius Pater." Turretin, Institutio, 3.27:8. Similarly Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 
2.24:8. 

197 Turretin, Institutio, 3.2731, Polyander et al., Synopsis, 7:xi; Van Mastricht, Theoretico- 
practica. theologia, 2.24:8. "Personae divinae conferuntur dupliciter aut cum essentia, aut 
inter se. Priori modo negamus personas divinas realiter distingui ab essentia: sed dicimus 
eas realiter idem esse cum essentia, distingui tantum ex natura rei eminenter. Quo modo 
fere in rebus creatis distinguuntur natura & suppositum; quae quamvis realiter idem sunt, 
non tamen quidquid verè, singulariter & affirmative praedicatur de uno, etiam praedicatur 
de altero, sed aliquod singulare quod affirmatur de uno ver\e negatur de altero. Sic com- 
municari affirmatur de natura, & negatur de suppositio; & vice versa incommunicabile affir- 
matur de suppositio & negatur de naturá. Posteriori modo, personae distinguuntur realiter, 
quia scriptura alium dicit patrum, alium filium, alium spiritum sanctum....Non tantum 
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differ really from the essence. For when there is a real distinction one 
thing is distinguished from another thing, but one of the divine persons 
is not one thing and the divine essence another thing.!?® "For God is most 
simple."?? The really distinct are essentially distinct and so, if the persons 
in God were really distinct from the essence, then they would be distinct 
essences.200 Thus a real distinction results in tritheism.??! On the other 
hand, the persons in God cannot truly be said to differ merely conceptually 
(solo conceptu nostro) from the essence.??? For in a mere rational distinc- 
tion the meaning of the word "one" is distinguished from the meaning 
of the word “three.”?03 So a mere rational distinction results in monism.204 
There must therefore be a distinction between that of things and that of 
concepts, namely “on the part of the thing beyond the operation of our 
conception."205 


The orthodox hold a middle ground [...and] make a modal [distinction]. 
For, since the persons are constituted by personal properties as incommu- 
nicable manners of subsisting, so are they best said to be distinguished by 
them.?06 


Reformed Orthodoxy uses two terms with the same meaning about the 
distinctions in God: some use the phrase *modal distinction," whereas 
others use “minor real distinction.” Turretin and Van Mastricht favor a 
"real modal distinction."207 

The distinctions Reformed Orthodoxy acknowledges in reality may 
require some further explanation. There are two sorts of real distinctions: 


distinguuntur essentialiter; omnis quidem distinctio essentialis est realis, sed non contra." 
Voetius, Selectarum disputationum, 1:235. 

198 Turretin, Institutio, 3.27:3; Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.24:8. “Haec 
porro distinction non est essentiae, quam nefas est facere multiplicem." Calvin, Institutio, 
113.2. 

199 "est enim Deus simplicissimus" Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.24:8. 

200 Turretin, Institutio, 3.27:3. 

201 Turretin, Institutio, 3.25:3. 3.27:9; Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.24:9, 18. 

202 Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.24:8. 

203 Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.24:8. 

204 Turretin, Institutio, 3.25:3. 3.27:9; Van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.24:9, 18. 

205 “à parte rei citra conceptus nostri operationem." Turretin, Institutio, 3.27:10. 

206 “Orthodoxi medium tenent; ... modalem [distinctionem] statuunt, quia ut Personae 
proprietatibus personalibus tanquam modis subsistendi incommunicabilibus constituun- 
tur, ita per eosdem distingui bene dicuntur." Turretin, Institutio, 3.2730. 

207 "distinctio realis modalis," Turretin, Institutio, 3.2712. "realiter modaliter, Van Mas- 
tricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2.24:9; compare Zanchi, De tribus Elohim, 17-18; Poly- 
ander et al., Synopsis, 7:xxvii; Junius, Theses theologicae Leydenses, 1230. 
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one major or absolute and one minor or modal.?08 A major distinction can 
really be inferred between Zachariah and Elizabeth, and it holds absolutely 
because they are two things. But a minor distinction can really be inferred 
between Zachariah and his kneeling, and between Zachariah’s kneeling 
and Zachariah’s standing. This lesser distinction holds in reality; either 
between a thing and its manner of being or acting, or between the man- 
ners ofthe same thing themselves. This minor distinction is called modal 
because of the modes, ways, or manners in which something lives or sub- 
sists; namely, exists in the manner characteristic of substances (modus 
subsistendi). “A manner is some determination of the thing,"?9?? and do not 
compose but does only modify.? They are real, “because they are not a 
work of reason and suggest something positive on the part of the thing."?!! 
Zachariah's manner of living adds bodiliness and existence to the essence 
or definition of humanity, and makes Zachariah into Zachariah. His man- 
ner of living is the underlying which Zachariah cannot share or have in 
common with Elizabeth or John, and which ultimately determines and 
completes the substantial human nature and gives his person incommu- 
nicability.?!? It is also the manner of living that positively grounds what 
the divine persons do not share: “the manner of subsisting in the divine 
adds something positive to the unity of the divine essence.”?!3 In other 
words, the divine nature is God in the abstract, but the persons are God 
in the concrete.?'^ For the divine essence obtains various manners of liv- 
ing in communication, so that the persons are distinguished as God eter- 
nally begetting, God eternally begotten, and God eternally proceeding.?!5 


208 Turretin, Institutio, 3.2721; Marck, Compendium, 5:v; Van Mastricht, Theoretico- 
practica theologia, 2.24:9; Goclenius, Lexicon, 551-52, 700, 977, 978. 

209 “Modus autem rei quaedam determinatio est.” Goclenius, Lexicon, 694. 

210 Turretin, Institutio, 3.27:5, 8. 

21 "quia non sunt opus rationis; sed à parte rei aliquid positivi innuunt.” Turretin, Insti- 
tutio, 3.27714. 

212 Compare Turretin, Institutio, 3.28:5; Marck, Compendium, siii. “Esse & Subsistere dif- 
ferunt ut commune & Proprium. Sic una eadémque Essentia communis est tribus personis, 
SS. Trinitatis: Subsistentia est cuique propria. Anima hominis non pendet à corpore quoad 
Essentiam, licet pendeat quoad Existentiam." Maccovius, Distinctiones et regulae, 183. 

213 “modum subsistendi in Divinis aliquid positivi superaddere unitati Essentiae Divi- 
nae.” Turretin, Institutio, 3.2735. 

7^ Turretin, Institutio, 3.27:5, 24, 3.28:5; Brakel, De redelijke godsdienst, 1.4:4, Calvin, 
Institutio, 113.20, Maccovius, Distinctiones et regulae, 53. 

715 Turretin, Institutio, 3.25:26, 3.273, 3.2737. "Essence is communicated by generation 
or by spiration." "Essentia generando vel spirando communicatur." Turretin, Institutio, 
3.25:26, 3.27:15, 17, 3.29:6. 
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However, what these manners of living are cannot easily be grasped.?!6 
For manners of living can only be said to be in God analogically and not 
univocally, since created or finite things are affected in diverse ways and 
allow only for really distinct and subsequent ones; but God’s infinite and 
most perfect essence cannot fall under accidents and successions.?!7 Thus 
manners are utterly different in God and creatures, and so God cannot 
even say “I did it my way,” because God has not done anything to live but 
cannot live other than in three ways. 

But what are the distinct manners of living in God? Briefly, manners of 
living may be said to be relations in God. 


These relations can be called real on the part of the foundation (which 
is constituted by internal operations), because there is a real difference 
between the persons. But they cannot be called real beings (as the scholas- 
tics prefer), because they are not absolute beings but only modifications and 
characters of the essence.?18 


What distinguishes the Father, the Son, and the Spirit from each other is 
only that they are at opposite ends of relations in God. In real relations 
there is a foundation at opposite ends of the relation, namely, so many 
real things as are related. But in God such relations obtain although there 
are not three beings. In God the relations are real at both ends, without 
different things at each end.?!? In creatures a relation is always an acci- 
dent (namely, something that comes to something that is or subsists in 
and of itself), and so only exists in dependence on substances. Thus, as 
a category “relation” is predicamental. However, the distinguishing rela- 
tions in God are “indeed not predicamental (which are accidental) but 
transcendental.”22° This means that the scope of the term “relation” in 
predication of distinctions in God transcends the division into categories 
and is equal to that of “being” itself. In God nothing depends on anything 
else, and so Father, Son, and Spirit do not have relations but are relations. 


716 “autem facilé non capiamus quid positivi illud sit” ibid., II.xxviias. Similarly Keck- 
ermann quoted in Muller, PRRD, 4392. 

217 Turretin, Institutio, 3.27:3, 14. 

218 "Quamvis autem Relationes istae reales possint dici à parte fundamenti, quod in 
operationibus ad intra constituitur, quia reale est discrimen inter Personas, & alius est 
reipsa Pater à Filio: Non possunt tamen dici Entia realia, ut vellent Scholastici, quia non 
sunt entitates absolutae, sed modificationes tantüm & characteres Essentiae." Turretin, 
Institutio, 3.27718. 

219 Turretin, Institutio, 3.2334, 3.2718 and 19, 3.31:3; Goclenius, Lexicon, 977. 

720 "non quidem praedicamentalibus, quae sunt accidentales, sed transcendentalibus." 
Turretin, Institutio, 3.2738; Goclenius, Lexicon, 977. 
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God is necessarily relations living or subsisting as God, namely the four 
relations of origin and originated: “the persons are distinguished by these 
relations,” namely paternity, filiation, and spiration.??! Therefore, it is by 
virtue of relations that God is triune. 

Here we return to the understanding of the term “person.” For the 
persons in God “intimate something positive on the part of the thing by 
which the persons are constituted and distinguished from each other.”?22 
This “positive something” is “essence and relation” by which each person 
is constituted,??3 and, since the essence is common to the persons, it is a 
relation that distinguishes the persons from each other: “only the opposed 
relations here make the distinction.”??4 Thus “person” means simply 
“relation.” Moreover, since “person” is “strictly and properly” defined as 
“an intellectual subject”??? and the being of a subject (suppositum) is a 
manner of being (modus entitativus), person is a manner of being.??6 So, 
defined more precisely: 


A divine person is nothing but the divine essence, upon the account of an 
especial property, subsisting in a special manner. ... all the essential proper- 
ties of that [divine] nature are in that person..., not as that person, but as 
the person is God.??7 


Therefore we can only say that a person in God is a divine manner of living 
that “superadds something positive to the unity of the divine essence."228 


221 "distinguuntur Personae per istas relationes...Paternitas...Filiatio...Spiratio.” 
Turretin, Institutio, 3.27:19; compare Polyander et al., Synopsis, 7:xxii-xxv; Leigh, Treatise 
of Divinity, 129. 

222 “4 parte rei aliquid positivi innuunt, quo Personae constituuntur, & inter se distin- 
guuntur.” Turretin, Institutio, 3.27:14. 

223 “Praeter Essentiam & Relationem seorsim sumptas; est Persona ex utraque con- 
stans, non tanquam ex partibus componentibus, sed tanquam ex re & modo eius.” Tur- 
retin, Institutio, 3.25:26. 

224 "solae relationes quae sunt oppositae, hic distinctionem faciunt." Ibid., II.xxvii.19. 
The divine essence is "Principium commune operationum ad extra" and the divine persons 
are "Principium commune est operationum ad intra." Turretin, Institutio, 3.2711. 

225 “proprie & stricte, prout designat suppositum intellectuale.” Turretin, Institutio, 
IIL23:7; compare Alsted, Metaphysica, 51. 

226 Turretin, Institutio, 3.23:5, compare 3.2314, 3.2733; Polyander et al., Synopsis, 7:viii- 
xi; Leigh, Treatise of Divinity, 128. "Persona est modus, quo illud Dei esse seu essentia in sin- 
gulis horum trium subsistit." Ursinus, Corpus doctrinae orthodoxae, 127. "Scholastici vocant 
suppositum, &, si sit ratione praedita, personam." Burgersdijk, Institutionum logicarum, 15. 

227 Owen, Brief Declaration and Vindication, 407; compare Calvin, Institutio, 113.6; Leigh, 
Treatise of Divinity, 128; Turretin, Institutio, 3.23:8; Wolleb, Compendium, 16. 

228 "positivi superaddere unitati Essentiae Divinae." Turretin, Institutio, 3.2735. 
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So, by concluding that the divine persons are subsisting or living rela- 
tions, the third part ofthe Reformed orthodox doctrine of God is back to 
mystery: the divine manners ofliving are individualized cases ofbeing God. 
Christian theology must speak of distinctions within the deity, because it 
must speak of relations in God, and the “relative names” “Father,” “Son,” 
and “Holy Spirit” can only meaningfully be said of God in relation to and 
in distinction from each other.?2? But we must pass over in silence that 
which we cannot speak about, and the unspeakable mystery of God is 
adorable rather than comprehensible.230 


CONCLUSION 


The aim of this chapter was to convey understanding of the comprehen- 
sive Reformed orthodox doctrine of God in the late 1500s to the early 1700s 
by relating its parts to the whole. In the first part Reformed Orthodoxy 
considers God as the cause of everything else, in the second part God 
both as not what everything else is and as similar to what everything else 
is, and in the third part God as Father, Son, and Spirit. For the existence 
of God has to be discussed before the nature and attributes of God, and 
the nature and attributes of God must be treated before the manner God 
is Father, Son, and Spirit. So, the Reformed orthodox doctrine of God pro- 
ceeds from a very general to a very particular knowledge of God; it pro- 
gresses from God as First Cause, over God as Other, and as Similar, to God 
as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

This chapter has, moreover, showed why there is such a part-whole 
relation in the Reformed orthodox doctrine of God. For these parts 
answer to the ways or orders in which humans can name God. Thus this 
chapter has set out the semantic basis for the relation of the parts to the 
whole doctrine of God. The first part of the Reformed orthodox doctrine 
of God is the way of causality, the second part the ways of negation and 
eminence, and the third part the way of eminence or analogy. God is first 
conceived by those who speak of him as the cause of everything. This 
name and knowledge is inferred from the world as effect and not from 


229 “nominibus relativis.” Turretin, Institutio, 3.27318, compare Polyander et al., Synopsis, 
TXix. 

230 Compare Gomarus, Disputationes, 8:xlvi; Calvin, Institutio, 1.5.9; Polyander et al., 
Synopsis, 7:xiv, Turretin, Institutio, 3.233, 3.31:3. “Die van dit Wezen Gods meer wil kennen, 
sluite met mij zijn ogen voor dit ontoegankelijk Licht, en aanbidde" Brakel, De redelijke 
godsdienst, 1.3:5. 
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an idea of perfection. It is on this way of causality that the rest of the 
doctrine of God is based, or on the basis of this causal relationship that 
humans can go from the knowledge ofthe world to the knowledge of God. 
For whatever is said negatively and whatever is said analogically of God 
is grounded on the minimal affirmation that God is— whether the nega- 
tions or analogies are found in nature or Scripture. For in order to be the 
cause of everything the Creator cannot have the finite properties of the 
creation, and God causes creatures that in some ways are similar to him or 
with whom he communicates and shares some perfections analogically. 
The doctrine of God thus reaches its climax in analogical predication on 
the affırmation of causal dependencies and the denial of finite imperfec- 
tions. So in the second part of the doctrine of God the incommunicable 
attributes deny every limitation to God, and the communicable attributes 
affırm some similarities to God. In the third part the analogical commu- 
nication of human persons and divine persons are central together with 
the essential communication of divine nature to divine person. Thus the 
naming of God by way of causality, negation, and analogy structures the 
Reformed orthodox doctrine of God. 

So we may, according to Reformed Orthodoxy, know how to use the 
word “God,” but we cannot know the nature of God. We may know how 
to use the word “God” from what God has brought about and we can truly 
speak of God, although we cannot understand the meaning of what is 
spoken. Thus the Reformed orthodox doctrine of God commonly conveys 
a very apophatic understanding of God’s nature, attributes, and persons. It 
is the Reformed orthodox attempt to speak the unspeakable God.?3! 


231 Thanks to Professor Emeritus Paul Helm and Mr. Stefan Lindholm for comments 
and suggestions on the penultimate version of this chapter. 
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Since the middle of the nineteenth century, scholars have questioned 
whether Reformed Orthodoxy represented a corruption of, areaction to, or 
an authentic development ofthe early Reformed theology of Martin Bucer 
(1491-1551), Heinrich Bullinger (1504-75), and John Calvin (1509-64).! This 
approach sees a movement from a vital movement to an institutional cor- 
ruption of that vitality.? In the middle of the nineteenth century, Heinrich 
Heppe (1820-79) pioneered the second of these approaches,? portraying 
Reformed covenant or federal theology as a Melanchthonian reaction to 
Calvin's alleged predestinarian dogmatism.* A third approach finds two 
competing traditions with Reformed theology, one gracious and cove- 
nantal and the other conditional, legal, and federal. The fourth approach, 


1 For a concise survey of the older approach to Reformed orthodoxy see Richard A. 
Muller, Christ and the Decree: Christology and Predestination in Reformed Theology From 
Calvin to Perkins (Grand Rapids, 1986; repr., 1988), 1-13. For a survey of the secondary lit- 
erature on the rise and development of Reformed covenant theology to the early 1980s 
see David A. Weir, The Origins of the Federal Theology in Sixteenth-Century Reformation 
Thought (Oxford, 1990), 22-36. 

? See N. Diemer, Het Scheppingsverbond met Adam (Het Verbond Der Werken) (Kampen, 
1935); Brian G. Armstrong, Calvin and the Amyraut Heresy: Protestant Scholasticism and 
Humanism in Seventeenth-Century France (Madison, 1969); R.T. Kendall, Calvin and Eng- 
lish Calvinism to 1649 (Oxford, 1979); Alan C. Clifford, Atonement and Justification: English 
Evangelical Theology 1640-1790: An Evaluation (Oxford, 1990), 69-105. 

3 The terms "covenant" and "federal" will be used interchangeably in this essay. 

^ Geerhardus Vos observed, however, that Heppe later revised his view. In 1879 he con- 
cluded that covenant theology arose in Switzerland. See Geerhardus Vos, "The Doctrine 
of the Covenant in Reformed Theology," in Redemptive History and Biblical Interpretation: 
The Shorter Writings of Geerhardus Vos, ed. Richard B. Gaffin (Phillipsburg, 1980), 235. 
See Heinrich Heppe, Geschichte des Pietismus und der Mystik in der Reformiertem Kirche 
(Leiden, 1879). See Lyle D. Bierma, "The Role of Covenant Theology in Early Reformed 
Orthodoxy,” Sixteenth Century Journal 21 (1990): 453-62; Bierma, "Federal Theology in the 
Sixteenth Century: Two Traditions?," Westminster Theological Journal 45 (1983): 304-21; 
Bierma, German Calvinism in the Confessional Age: The Covenant Theology of Caspar Ole- 
vianus (Grand Rapids, 1996), 141-84; Bierma, "Law and Grace in Ursinus' Doctrine of the 
Natural Covenant: A Reappraisal," in Protestant Scholasticism. Essays in Reassessment, ed. 
Carl R. Truman and R. Scott Clark (Carlisle, 1999), 96-110. 

5 Perry Miller, The New England Mind: The Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, Mass., 
1939), 365-97; Leonard J. Trinterud, "The Origins of Puritanism," Church History 20 (1951): 
37-57; J.B. Torrance, "Covenant Or Contract? A Study of the Theological Background 
of Worship in the Seventeenth Century," Scottish Journal of Theology 23 (1970): 51-76. 
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applying the historiographical model of Heiko A. Oberman (1930-2001) to 
the study of Reformed Orthodoxy,® sees Reformed theology as developing 
organically from the Reformation to post-Reformation Orthodoxy.” 

This essay is most sympathetic with the fourth approach and argues 
that Reformed Orthodoxy saw federal or covenant theology as a 
redemptive-historical way of expressing substantially the same Reforma- 
tion theology taught in their dogmatic works and confessional symbols.® 
Christ was as central to the federal theology of orthodoxy as he was to 
sixteenth-century Reformed theology. The difference was more a matter 
of context than substance. The first generation writers were establish- 
ing a Reformed church. Reformed Orthodoxy consolidated those gains 
in ecclesiastical confessions and articulated that theology in an increas- 
ingly complex and demanding intellectual context. The Reformed ortho- 
dox were facing increasingly complex challenges from Socinianism and 
other forms of rationalism, for example, René Descartes (1596-1650) and 


Peter A. Lillback’s approach has elements of the discontinuity and continuity arguments 
as he sees the covenant of works in Calvin’s theology. See Peter A. Lillback, The Binding of 
God: Calvin’s Role in the Development of Covenant Theology (Grand Rapids, 2001), 277-304. 
Among those arguing a more organic, developmental historiography see Geerhardus Vos, 
“The Doctrine of the Covenant in Reformed Theology,” in Redemptive History and Biblical 
Interpretation. The Shorter Writings of Geerhardus Vos, ed. R.B. Gaffin (Phillipsburg, 1980), 
234-67 (available at http://www.biblicaltheology.org/dcrt.pdf); Lyle D. Bierma, “Federal 
Theology in the Sixteenth Century: Two Traditions?,” Westminster Theological Journal 45 
(1983), 304-21; R. Scott Clark and Joel R. Beeke, "Ursinus, Oxford and the Westminster 
Divines,” in The Westminster Confession into the 21st Century: Essays in Remembrance of 
the 350th Anniversary of the Publication of the Westminster Confession of Faith, ed. Ligon 
Duncan (Ross-Shire, UK, 2003), 1-32; R. Scott Clark, Caspar Olevian and the Substance of 
the Covenant: The Double Benefit of Christ (Edinburgh, 2005). 

6 E.g. see Heiko A. Oberman, The Harvest of Medieval Theology: Gabriel Biel and Late 
Medieval Nominalism (1963; repr., Durham, N.C., 1983); Oberman, Forerunners of the Refor- 
mation Illustrated By Key Documents, trans. Paul L. Nyhus (London, 1967), 3-65; Oberman, 
The Dawn of the Reformation (Edinburgh, 1992). 

7 See Richard A. Muller, Christ and the Decree: Christology and Predestination in Reformed 
Theology From Calvin to Perkins (Grand Rapids, 1986, 1988); Muller, Post-Reformation 
Reformed Dogmatics: The Rise and Development of Reformed Orthodoxy, Ca. 1520 to Ca. 1725, 
2nd ed., 4 vols. (Grand Rapids, 2003). 

$ See also Clark, Caspar Olevian, 137-91. On the complexity and development of cov- 
enant theology in Reformed Orthodoxy see Richard A. Muller, “The Federal Motif in Sev- 
enteenth-Century Arminian Theology," Nederlands Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis 62 (1982), 
102-22; Muller, "The Covenant of Works and the Stability of Divine Law in Seventeenth- 
Century Reformed Orthodoxy: A Study in the Theology of Herman Witsius and Wilhelmus 
à Brakel," Calvin Theological Journal 29 (1994): 75-101; Mulller, “Divine Covenants, Absolute 
and Conditional: John Cameron and the Early Orthodox Development of Reformed Cov- 
enant Theology," Mid-America Journal of Theology 17 (2006): 1-56; Muller, “Toward the 
Pactum Salutis: Locating the Origins of a Concept,” Mid-America Journal of Theology 18 
(2007): 11-66. 
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Christian Wolff (1679-1754), from internal challenges such as the Remon- 
strants and Amyraldianism, and a reinvigorated Roman Catholic critique 
of Reformed theology. This adaptation of the Reformation to the early 
modern academy did not mean, for the orthodox, an abandonment of 
Scripture. For the early Reformed and for orthodoxy, biblical exegesis, bib- 
lical theology, and dogmatic theology were integrally related.? This shift 
to a more academic orientation led to more thorough investigation and 
explanation of the biblical text. This chapter argues that, in response to 
several external stimuli and the need to develop a more coherent and 
comprehensive covenant theology, Orthodoxy elaborated on the basic 
themes of Protestant theology as it explained its theology in redemptive- 
historical terms of three covenants.!° Those three covenants are (1) the 
pretemporal covenant of redemption (pactum salutis) between the Father 
and the Son, (2) a historical covenant of works between God and Adam as 
the federal head of humanity ( foedus operum), and (3) a covenant of grace 
with the elect, in Christ, administered through a series of covenants from 
Adam to Christ. Following Muller's periodization of Reformed Orthodoxy, 
this chapter surveys representative Reformed theologians, in Europe and 
Britain, from the middle of the sixteenth century to the end of the seven- 
teenth century. 


FEDERAL THEOLOGY BEFORE ORTHODOXY 


Reformed federal theology did not occur de novo in the sixteenth or sev- 
enteenth century. It synthesized and developed basic themes in Chris- 
tian theology from the entire tradition. Many of the major elements of 
what became known as federal theology were present in the patristic 
period." The early fathers used covenantal or federal ideas in several 
ways: (1) to explain the transmission of sin (for example, Augustine taught 


9 Richard A. Muller and John L. Thompson, “The Significance of Precritical Exegesis: 
Retrospect and Prospect,” in Biblical Interpretation in the Era of the Reformation (Grand 
Rapids, 19968), 345. For more on this see R. Scott Clark, Recovering the Reformed Confes- 
sion: Our Theology, Piety, and Practice (Phillipsburg, NJ, 2008), 197-207. 

10 For example, justification sola gratia, sola fide, solo Christo. 

1 See J. Ligon Duncan, "The Covenant Idea in Ante-Nicene Theology" (PhD diss., Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, 1995); Everett F. Ferguson, “The Covenant Idea in the Second Cen- 
tury,” in Texts and Testaments: Critical Essays on the Bible and Early Church Fathers: Volume 
in Honor of Stuart Dickson Currie, ed. W. Eugene March and Stuart Dickson Currie (San 
Antonio, 1980), 135-62. 
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a prelapsarian covenant of works)! to demonstrate the essential unity 
of the history of salvation; (2) to defend the propriety of the inclusion of 
Gentiles into the church; (3) to explain the discontinuity between the old 
and new covenants in Scripture; and (4) to explain Christian ethics. 

In the medieval period, a covenant theology that verged toward Pela- 
gianism was advanced by several late medieval theologians, most notably 
William of Ockham (1285-1347), Robert Holcot (c. 1290-1349), and Gabriel 
Biel (1420-95). God was said to have made a covenant whereby “to those 
who do what is in themselves, God does not deny grace."? This form of 
covenant theology was interpreted both by contemporary critics, such as 
Thomas Bradwardine (c. 1290-c. 1349),!* and by the Protestant Reformers 
as Pelagianizing. Thus, as his Protestant convictions developed gradually 
(from 1513 to 1521),!5 Luther categorically rejected the covenant theology 
of Ockham, Holcott, and Biel. It has been suggested that part of Luther's 
development to Protestantism entailed a wholesale rejection of all forms 
of covenant theology,!® but one finds a perhaps unexpected degree of 
interest in the biblical theology of the covenants in his lectures on Gen- 
esis late in his career. 

Among Reformed writers—for example, Ulrich Zwingli (1484-1531), 
Johannes Oecolampadius (1482-1531), and Martin Bucer (1491-1551) —dis- 
cussion of the biblical teaching about “the covenant” (foedus) grew 
in length and intensity from the early 1520s through the middle of the 
century.'® In 1523 Zwingli was observing how biblical terms such as foedus, 
pactum, and testamentum are used in Scripture interchangeably and yet 


12 Augustine, De civitate Dei, 16:27. See J.P. Migne, ed., Patrologie Latina, 221 vols. (Paris, 
1844) 41.506. 

13 *Facientibus quod in se est, Deus non denegat gratiam." See Oberman, Forerunners, 
142—74, for translations of sources; Oberman, Harvest, 129-45; William J. Courtenay, “Cov- 
enant and Causality in Pierre D'ailly," Speculum 46 (1971): 94-119; Heiko A. Oberman, The 
Reformation: Roots and Ramifications, trans. A.A. Gow (Edinburgh, 1995), 104-5. 

14 Thomas Bradwardine, De Causa Dei Contra Pelagianorum (London, 1618). 

15 R. Scott Clark, "Iustitia Imputata: Alien Or Proper to Luthers Doctrine of Justifica- 
tion?" Concordia Theologial Quarterly 65 (2007): 269-310. 

16 Kenneth Hagen, "From Testament to Covenant in the Early Sixteenth Century,” Six- 
teenth Century Journal 3 (1972): 1-24. 

17 See his exposition of Gen. 2:16-17 and chapter 17. Though he did not discuss a “cov- 
enant of works" by name in his exposition of Genesis 2, the substance of his exposition 
is compatible with the later Reformed understanding. See Martin Luther, Luther's Works, 
55 vols. (St Louis, 1958), 1103-15, 3775-175; Martin Luther, Luthers Werke Kritische Gesam- 
tausgabe (Weimar, 1883), 42:80-87, 601—73. 

18 Oecolampadius used the word foedus in a 1521 sermon on the Lord's Supper in 
Johannes Oecolampadius, Joan Oecolampadii Sermo De Sacramento Eucharistiae (Augs- 
burg, 1521), 3. Zwingli appealed to the “promises concerning the eternal covenant" in 
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sometimes with slightly different shades of meaning depending upon the 
context.? Amandus Polanus (1561-1610) considered Oecolampadius to be 
the first Reformed covenant theologian.?? In his 1525 exposition of Isaiah, 
Oecolampadius began to sketch out the basis for the doctrine of the pac- 
tum salutis.?' In its most developed form, the pactum salutis or counsel of 
peace (consilium pacis) held that the Father and the Son entered into an 
agreement as part of which the Son agreed to become the guarantor (or 
sponsor) or surety of the redemption of the elect, requiring him to provide 
the perfect, substitutionary obedience and death owed by the elect, and 
the Father agreed to give a people to the Son and to accept his vicarious 
obedience.?? 

In the 1520s, as the Anabaptists mounted their challenge to infant bap- 
tism and to the unity of the covenant of grace, Reformed writers paid 
increased attention to the covenant of grace. This focus is evident in Hein- 
rich Bullinger’s 1534 De Testamento seu foedere Dei unico et aeterno, Oeco- 
lampadius’s 1534 commentary on Hebrews, and in Bucer’s massive 1536 
commentary on Romans.?? 


passing in a 1522 treatise: Huldrych Zwingli, De Casta, Intemerata Semperque Virgine Maria 
(Zürich, 1545), 347. 

19 Ulrich Zwingli, Opus Articulorum Sive Conclusionem Huldrychi Zuinglii (Zurich, 1545), 
33; Zwingli, Selected Writings of Huldrych Zwingli, 2 vols., trans. E.J. Furcha and H. Wayne 
Pipkin (Allison Park, Pa., 1984), 1106. The most comprehensive study of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century usage of the key terms is Brian J. Lee, "Biblical Exegesis, Federal The- 
ology, and Johannes Cocceius: Developments in the Interpretation of Hebrews 71-1018” 
(PhD diss., Calvin Theological Seminary, 2003) 15-85. 

20 Amandus Polanus, De Vita Oecolampadii (Basel, 1606), as cited in A.A. Woolsey, 
"Unity and Continuity in Covenantal Thought: A Study in the Reformed Tradition to the 
Westminster Assembly" (Ph.D. diss., University of Glasgow, 1988), 1122. 

21 Johannes Oecolampadius, In Iesaiam Prophetam. ... Hoc Est Commentarium (Basel, 
1525), 220b-21a, 268a. 

72 For the development of the doctrine of the pactum salutis see Richard A. Muller, 
“Toward the Pactum Salutis, 11-66; R. Scott Clark and David VanDrunen, “The Covenant 
Before the Covenants," in Covenant, Justification, and Pastoral Ministry: Essays By the 
Faculty of Westminster Seminary California (Phillipsburg, N.J., 2006), 167—73. See Carol A. 
Williams, "The Decree of Redemption is in Effect a Covenant: David Dickson and the Cov- 
enant of Redemption" (Ph.D. Dissertation, Calvin Theological Seminary, 2005), 49-118. 

?3 Heinrich Bullinger, De Testamento Seu Foedere Dei Unico Et Aeterno (Zurich, 1534). 
The English translation is published in Charles S. McCoy and J. Wayne Baker, Fountain- 
head of Federalism: Heinrich Bullinger and the Covenantal Tradition With a Translation of 
De Testamento Seu Foedere Dei Unico Et Aeterno (1534) (Louisville, 1991), 99-134. Johannes 
Oecolampadius, In Epistolam Ad Hebraeos, Ioannis Oecolampadii Explanationes (Stras- 
bourg, 1534) uses forms of foedus forty-four times. Martin Bucer, Metaphrasis et Enarratio 
in Epistolam D. Pauli Apostoli Ad Romanos (Basel, 1562). On Luther, Melanchthon, Bucer, 
and Calvin see R. Scott Clark, "The Benefits of Christ: Double Justification in Protestant 
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Because of the elevated status granted to John Calvin in the twenti- 
eth century, his relation to covenant theology is disputed by those who 
reject Reformed Orthodoxy in the modern period.?^ It is true that there is 
relatively little of the later technical vocabulary (such as pactum salutis, 
foedus operum) in Calvin’s opera. If one asks whether, for Calvin, there 
was an eternal agreement between the Father and the Son concerning the 
redemption of the elect, whether Adam was the federal representative of 
the human race, whether in him, all humanity broke the law, and whether 
Christ came to render obedience to that law promulgated in creation,?? 
and whether fallen humans are justified before God by in a covenant of 
grace sola fide, and whether those in the visible church are consequently 
obligated to obey the moral law of God—then Calvin’s answers to such 
questions resonate quite strongly with the earlier covenant theology of 
the Swiss Reformed and the covenant theology of the late sixteenth cen- 
tury and of seventeenth-century Orthodoxy.?® 


EARLY REFORMED ORTHODOXY 


One of the historiographical difficulties in the study of Reformed federal 
theology is the assumption that it represents an approach to theology dis- 
tinct from Reformed Orthodoxy. This chapter argues the contrary view, 
that essentially the same Reformed theology may be found in topical/ 
systematic presentation such as in De Religione Christiana Fides (c. 1586) 
by Girolamo Zanchi (1516-90) or in Amandus Polanus’s Syntagma (1612) 
as in more overtly redemptive-historical approaches, such as Caspar Ole- 
vianus’s De Substantia foederis inter Deum et electos (1585) or Cocceius’s 


Theology before the Westminster Assembly,” in The Faith Once Delivered: Essays in Honor 
of Wayne R. Spear, ed. Anthony T. Selvaggio (Phillipsburg, 2007), 107-34. 

24 On problematic modern views of Calvin see Richard A. Muller, The Unaccommo- 
dated Calvin (Oxford, 2000); Muller, Studies in the Development of a Theological Tradition 
(Oxford, 2003), 3-102. 

25 On Calvin's doctrine of natural revelation and natural law see R. Scott Clark, “Calvin 
on the Lex Naturalis," Stulos Theological Journal 6 (1998): 1-22, David VanDrunen, “The 
Context of Natural Law: John Calvin's Doctrine of the Two Kingdoms," Journal of Church 
and State 46 (2004): 503-25, Stephen J. Grabill, Rediscovering the Natural Law in Reformed 
Theological Ethics (Grand Rapids, 2006). 

26 In this connection see Lillback’s somewhat idiosyncratic presentation of Calvin's 
covenant theology in The Binding of God. This work demonstrates that the doctrine of the 
covenants was more than a passing interest of Calvin's and that his use of the covenants is 
more like that of Orthodoxy than many scholars have been willing to admit. 
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Summa Doctrinae de foedere et testamento Dei (1653).2” In his Reformed 
dogmatics, Polanus taught substantially the same theology of the cove- 
nants that other writers taught from a redemptive-historical perspective. 
Four writers illustrate the developing sophistication of Reformed federal- 
ism in the late sixteenth century. The first two were the chief authors 
of the Heidelberg Catechism (1563)—Zacharias Ursinus (1534-83) and 
Caspar Olevianus (1536-87); the third is the French theologian and bibli- 
cal scholar Franciscus Junius (1545-1602); and the fourth is the Scottish 
theologian Robert Rollock (1555-99). 

Ursinus lectured on the covenant theology of the Heidelberg Catechism 
in the university and in the seminary (collegium sapientiae) for about fif- 
teen years and later, until his death, at his school in Neustadt.?? His cov- 
enant theology is clear from his lectures and Summa Theologiae (1561-62), 
which reflected his theological lectures.?? The foedus first appears in a 
question about the law. He answered the question in federal terms by 
equating the law revealed to Adam with a prelapsarian covenant, which 
he contrasted with the gracious postlapsarian covenant and the conse- 
quent obligation of Christian sanctity.3° 

Ursinus used the nouns foedus, pactum, and testamentum interchangeably.?! 
He distinguished sharply between the law and the covenant of nature and 
the gospel or the covenant of grace. The former is a command to obey and 


27 Johannes Cocceius, Summa Doctrinae de Foedere et Testamento Dei (Leiden, 1653). 
Girolamo Zanchi, De Religione Christiana Fides-Confession of Christian Religion, 2 vols. 
(Leiden, 2007). This work is rather more focused on the theme of union with Christ than 
on the history of redemption or the covenants and illustrates the diversity in the various 
pedagogical approaches to Reformed theology in this period. Amandus Polanus, Syntagma 
Theologiae Christianae (Geneva, 1612); Caspar Olevianus, De Substantia Foederis Gratuiti 
Inter Deum Et Electos (Geneva, 1585). It should be noted, however, that the first half of De 
Substantia was organized topically as an exposition of the Apostles' Creed. 

?8 On Ursinus' life see Derk Visser, Zacharius Ursinus: The Reluctant Reformer. His Life 
and Times (New York, 1983). On his theology see Visser, Controversy and Conciliation: The 
Reformation and the Palatinate, 1559—1583 (Alison Park, Pa., 1986); Visser, "The Covenant in 
Zacharias Ursinus," Sixteenth Century Journal 18 (1987): 531-44; Bierma, “Law and Grace"; 
Clark and Beeke, "Ursinus, Oxford, and the Westminster Divines." 

?9 The Latin text of the Summa theologiae is available in Zacharias Ursinus, Opera 
Theologica, 3 vols. (Heidelberg, 1612), 112-33, and in Karl Jakob Sudhoff, C. Olevianus und 
Z. Ursinus (Elberfeld, 1857), 152-99. The English text is in Lyle D. Bierma et al., An Intro- 
duction to the Heidelberg Catechism: Sources, History, and Theology (Grand Rapids, 2005), 
163-223. The English translations provided here are the author's. Where archaic English 
translations are quoted, the spelling has been modernized. 

39 Ursinus, Opera 1.12. 

31 Ursinus, Summa Q. 32, Opera 1.14; Ursinus, Corpus Doctrinae Ecclesiarum a Papatu 
Romano Reformatarum (Hanover, 1634), 92. 
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live; the latter is a promise of life through faith in Christ.?? This distinction 
was fundamental to the Protestant Reformation and constituted a rejection 
of the ancient old-law/new-law hermeneutic.3? What is most significant for 
our purpose is that Ursinus recast the Protestant hermeneutic in covenantal 
terms. The prelapsarian covenant is legal; the postlapsarian covenant is a 
gracious, gospel covenant.?* He defined sin as the violation of the divine law, 
not a fall from grace.?? The covenant of grace is the source of the “hope of 
eternal life.”36 It is “reconciliation with God obtained by the intercession of 
Christ, in which God promises, to those who believe him, for Christ's sake, 
that he will always be a gracious father and will give them eternal life."57 The 
gospel teaches *what God promises to us in his covenant of grace, how we 
are received into it, and that we know we are in it, that is, how we are lib- 
erated from sin and death and how we are certain of that liberation.”®® He 
defined "keeping the covenant of grace" as receiving "by true faith, Christ and 
all his benefits offered to you.”?9 Faith is a "firma fiducia" that the “forgiveness 
of sins, righteousness and eternal life are freely given by God for the sake of 
Christ's merits...." This was virtually the definition of faith condemned by 
the Council of Trent.*° 

The moral and spiritual obligations of the covenant of grace are not a 
new covenant of works. They are consequences for the redeemed, who 
live in union and communion with Christ, administered in the context 
of the means of grace. The conditions of the covenant of grace are in its 
administration, not in its essence. For Ursinus, the sole instrument of jus- 
tification was faith in Christ the mediator of the covenant of grace.! 

Ursinus also appealed to the unity of the covenant of grace to explain 
the continuity of salvation under Moses and Christ. There was one cov- 
enant of grace established after the Fall. The discrimen between the old 
and new covenants is not the substance of the covenant but, implicitly, 
the accidents, that is, the types and shadows of the "vetus foedus" fulfilled 


32 On this see R. Scott Clark, "Letter and Spirit: Law and Gospel in Reformed Preach- 
ing," in Covenant, Justification, and Pastoral Ministry, 340—50. 

33 Clark, “Letter and Spirit,” 331-40. 

3^ Ursinus, Summa Q. 34, Opera 1.14. 

35 Ursinus, Opera 113, Summa Q. 23. 

36 Ursinus, Summa Q. 30, Ursinus, Opera 143. 

37 Ursinus, Summa Q. 31, Opera 13. 

38 Ursinus, Summa Q. 35, Opera 1.14. See also Q. 36, Opera 1, 14. 

39 Ursinus, Summa Q. 37, Opera 114), Henricus Denzinger, ed., Enchiridion Symbolorum 
Et Declarationum De Rebus Fidei Et Morum (Barcelona, 1963), 378-79. 

40 Ursinus, Summa Q. 38, Opera 1.14. 

^! Clark and Beeke, "Ursinus, Oxford, and the Westminster Divines,” 29-31. 
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by Christ.*? For Ursinus, the Old Testament saints were regarded as Chris- 
tians who anticipated the reality and New Testament saints are those who 
enjoy the reality promised: God the Son incarnate as the substitute law- 
keeper and ascended mediator for his people.^? As Richard Muller notes, 
Ursinus's definition of the covenant of grace was conditioned by his doc- 
trine of Christ as mediator of that covenant.** 

Caspar Olevianus wrote two popular German catechisms and three 
Latin expositions of the Apostles' Creed as well as several Latin biblical 
commentaries.^5 Four themes emerged gradually in Olevianus's theology 
from the mid-1560s over the next twenty years that would become basic 
to Reformed doctrine in the seventeenth century: (1) the pretemporal pac- 
tum salutis, (2) a creational, universal law given to Adam, (3) the republi- 
cation of the covenant of works under Moses, and (4) the essential unity 
of the covenant of grace despite varied historical administrations. 

These themes are interwoven through his 1567 Vester Grund.*° He 
began with Adam as the federal head of humanity in whom the law was 
"implanted" as a matter of "human nature" and it was this law that was 
"repeated and renewed in God's Commandments." The law promised 
eternal life condition of perfect inward and outward obedience.^? He was 
working with the same ideas that would become the covenant of grace. 
In contrast with the legal covenant, the covenant of grace is found in 
the "Surety who completely satisfies the just judgement of God for us.”*8 
God the Son incarnate came to be that "Surety and Mediator (bürgen und 
Mitler).'^? He raised the question why salvation is “presented to us in the 
form of a covenant, indeed a covenant of grace?" The intent is to foster 
assurance that an "eternal peace and friendship with God has been made 
through the sacrifice of his son.”5° This redemption is grounded in God's 


42 Ursinus, Corpus Doctrinae, 94-95. 

43 Ursinus, Summa Q. 33, Opera 1.14. 

44 Muller, Christ and the Decree, 96-97. See also Clark and Beeke, "Ursinus, Oxford, and 
the Westminster Divines,” 23-31. 

45 See Clark, Caspar Olevian, 14, 91-100, 110-14, 141-48; Clark, “Olevianus and the Old 
Perspective on Paul,” 15-26, idem, “Olevianus and Paul,” in Paul in the Reformation, ed. 
R. Ward Holder (Leiden, 2008). 

46 Caspar Olevianus, A Firm Foundation. An Aid to Interpreting the Heidelberg Cat- 
echism, trans. Lyle D. Bierma (Grand Rapids, 1995), 3-5. 

47 Olevianus, A Firm Foundation, 9. 

48 Olevianus, A Firm Foundation, 3. 

49 Caspar Olevianus, Vester Grund (Herborn, 1590), 3, in Der Gnadenbund Gottes, eds. 
Franz Gunther et al. (Herborn, 1590; reprint, Bonn, 1994), 43. 
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oath and promise that he “would have his only begotten Son become 
human and die for us... .”51 This “eternal covenant” (ewigen bund) was rat- 
ified by Christ through his death on the cross.?? To the redeemed, to those 
united to Christ by faith through operation of the Spirit, the benefits of the 
covenant of grace—justification and sanctification—are imparted by the 
Spirit.5? Olevianus's use of these categories contributed significantly to 
the development of what would become known as the pactum salutis.5^ 

In 1576, in his Expositio Symboli Apostolici,55 Olevianus distinguished 
sharply between two "spiritual" kingdoms, the "kingdom of darkness" and 
the "kingdom of light." He correlated the kingdom of Christ, the church 
and the administration of the means of grace, and the covenant of grace.56 
All baptized Christians are members of the visible church but only those 
who have repented and embraced Christ by faith are "citizens of the king- 
dom of Christ" (regni Christi cives).5” 

For Olevianus, the law given in creation was "repeated and renewed" 
in the Mosaic law.5? The creature “by the very fact of the law of creation" 
is “obligated to obedience toward the Creator."5? He described the cre- 
ational law as the “knowledge of God naturally implanted" and “the work 
of the law by nature written on the heart" so that sin is "against the law 
of nature.”®° He identified the substance of the “law of nature" known by 
the Gentiles with the Decalogue revealed to the Jews. The law itself is 
righteous, but because humans are fallen in Adam and therefore corrupt, 
the law of nature, like the law of Moses, is adequate to convict but never 
to justify.62 

The theme of the republication of the creational law under Moses was 
closely related to his developing doctrine of a natural, legal, prelapsarian 
covenant. Indeed, his discussions of the creational law often move flu- 
idly into discussions of the Mosaic law, which he described as the “foedus 


5! Olevianus, Firm Foundation, 5. 

52 Olevianus, Vester Grund, 4. 

53 Olevianus, Vester Grund, 4. 

54 See Clark, Caspar Olevian, 177-180. 

55 Caspar Olevianus, Expositio Symboli Apostolici (Frankfurt, 1576). 

56 Olevianus, Expositio, 1-3. 

57 Olevianus, Expositio, 2. 

58 Olevianus, Firm Foundation, 9. 

59 Olevianus, De Substantia, 113. 

$9 Olevianus, Expositio, 6. 

$! Caspar Olevianus, In Epistolam D. Pauli Apostoli Ad Romanos Notae, Ex Concionibus 
G. Oleviani Excerptae (Geneva, 1579), 27, 30. 

$2 Olevianus, Ad Romanos, pp. 35, 53, 57-60. 
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legale.”® In his explanation of our inability to observe the Mosaic law, he 
correlated it to the obligation to obey “the law of creation” (ius creationis) 
and then he moved immediately back to the discussion of the Mosaic 
law and circumeision.°* This natural obligation is written on human 
minds and on the two tables of the law.55 The law, whether published in 
creation, in the “natural pact,"66 or under Moses, demands perfect obe- 
dience and convicts the unrighteous of their sin and prepares them to 
hear the gospel and to receive it by faith.9" This is the distinction (discri- 
men) between law and gospel.°® For Olevianus “the law" functioned as a 
hermeneutical category, a type of speech that is found in nature and in the 
Mosaic revelation, or anywhere God says, “do this and live."$? Only under 
the gospel, through faith (“per fidem") is one relieved from the curse upon 
disobedience.7? The substance of the covenant of grace, that which makes 
it what it is, remains constant. The types and shadows of the Mosaic are 
"accidental" or nonessential to the covenant of grace." 

Franciscus Junius (1545-1602), trained in Reformed theology at Geneva 
and later professor of theology at Heidelberg and Leiden, devoted two 
chapters in his 1584 Theses Theologicae to covenant theology."? He taught 
a mutual covenant between God the Father, *in the Son of his love with 
our first parents, initiated in the garden of Eden, promising supernatural 
life" and by virtue of which they in turn owed to God reverent worship 
and obedience.7? He distinguished the covenant of works from the cove- 
nant of grace, made with Adam post lapsum and renewed with Abraham."^ 
He criticized the *most crass error," of the Anabaptists and Servetus, of 
denying the essential unity of the covenant of grace." Within the gen- 
eral framework of the unity of the covenant of grace, he described in 
some detail the legal, typological, and pedagogical aspects of the Mosaic 


$3 E.g., Olevianus, Ad Romanos Notae, 270, 296, idem, De Substantia, go, 113. 


$^ Olevianus, De Substantia, 113. 
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67 Olevinaus, Ad Romanos Notae, 133, idem, De Substantia, 254. 

$8 Olevianus, Ad Romanos Notae, 148. 

$9 See R. Scott Clark, “Do This and Live: Christ's Active Obedience as the Ground of 
Justification," in Covenant, Justification, and Pastoral Ministry, 331-64. 

70 Olevianus, De Substantia, 254. 

7" Clark, Caspar Olevian, 58-63. 
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covenant the “scope” of which was teach the Israelites to repent and to 
look forward to Christ.’ 

These developments in Reformed theology were transmitted from the 
Palatinate to Robert Rollock (c. 1555-98), the founding professor of the 
University of Edinburgh.” In his Treatise on Effectual Calling, a quodli- 
betal work focusing on soteriology, Rollock considered the question of 
how sinners come to faith considering the covenants of works and grace.7? 
Rollock described the entire biblical revelation as “God’s Word or Cov- 
enant...for God speaks nothing to man without the covenant."? When 
thinking of the promise of acceptance with God and eternal life, he spoke 
of one covenant or promise with two distinct conditions: the first is “the 
covenant of works; the second is the covenant of grace.”8° When think- 
ing of the conditions, however, he spoke of two covenants: the prelapsar- 
ian covenant of works ( foedus operum) and the postlapsarian covenant 
of grace. 

He described the covenant of works as “a legal or natural covenant, 
founded in nature, which by creation was pure and holy, and in the law of 
God,” which, like the earlier writers, was said to be written on the human 
heart.®! In this legal, natural covenant of works, Adam was promised eter- 
nal life “under the condition of holy and good works.” Rollock was much 
more elaborate on the nature of the covenant of works than Olevianus 
or Ursinus had been. For example, he was explicit that, because Adam 
was created with “original righteousness... the thing promised in the cov- 
enant of works is life eternal first, not righteousness."?? He allowed that 
one might say that “the righteousness of works was promised in that cov- 
enant,” in which case, after Adam had completed his obedience, which 
was implicitly limited to a probationary period, God would “pronounce 
and declare him to be just.'53 In that case, there would be a “double 


76 Junius, Theses Theologicae 25.28-34, 39. See also Kuyper, Opuscula, 190-91. 

77 Clark, Caspar Olevian, xv. Rollock catechized students in the Heidelberg Catechism 
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(1555-1598): Principle, Theologian, Preacher,” in Select Works of Robert Rollock, 2 vols. 
(Edinburgh, 1844; repr., Grand Rapids, 2008), 1:5-6. 
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righteousness"—that of his natural integrity, which is the ground of the 
covenant of works, and that "justice of works" performed under the cov- 
enant of works.84 

He also saw the creational law and covenant republished, under Moses, 
in the Decalogue, and as for Olevianus, this republication served as a 
proof of the existence of a covenant of works.85 By the second half of the 
sixteenth century, the doctrines of the covenant of works and the republi- 
cation of the law under Moses as a sort of pedagogical covenant of works 
were becoming well established. 

For Rollock to speak of the gospel is to speak of the covenant of grace 
( foedus gratuiti sive Evangelit).86 The sole condition of “the promise that is 
in the covenant of grace" is faith.” He was determined that the covenant 
of works should not be confused with the covenant of grace. For example, 
when one finds demands in the covenant of grace for obedience and good 
works, one *may not think that God speaks unto them after the form of 
the covenant of works... ." Those who are in Christ ought to perform good 
works “out of the grace of regeneration.”®® In sharp contrast to the cov- 
enant of works, however, the first aspect of the ground of the covenant 
of grace “or the gospel," is “our Mediator Jesus Christ crucified. ..."5? The 
grace of the gospel covenant was purchased and merited for believers by 
the blood of Christ. The second aspect of the ground of the covenant of 
grace (which he called the "first immediate ground") is "God's free favor or 
mercy," which presupposes "man's misery." Unlike the covenant of works, 
neither nature nor “any good thing in it" can be a basis for the covenant 
of grace.9° 

The covenant of grace is not without conditions in its administration. 
The word "gracious" does not exclude every condition.?! Excluded are the 
natural works of the covenant of works.?? Faith ( fides) is the “sole condi- 
tion" that is met by grace.?? Indeed, it is not faith itself that God regards, 
but the object of faith, Christ. “For faith embraces the mercy of God in 
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Christ and it makes Christ in us efficacious for righteousness and life."94 
He rejected any hint of moralism by repudiating the notion that Spirit- 
wrought sanctity, the second benefit of the covenant of grace, is a condi- 
tion of the covenant of grace, lest the covenant of grace become a covenant 
of works by introducing cooperation with grace as a condition.% 

Amandus Polanus (1561-1610) also taught a clear distinction between 
the prelapsarian covenant of works and a postlapsarian covenant ofgrace.?® 
Like Rollock, he spoke of one covenant with two aspects: the covenant of 
works and the covenant of grace.9” God initiates the covenant, but there 
is mutuality to the covenant. God promises a certain good (eternal life) 
and there is a stipulation upon Adam.?® As with Rollock, the stipulation 
of the prelapsarian covenant of works is Adam’s “perfectam legi operum 
obedientiam,” and the stipulation of the postlapsarian covenant of grace 
is faith in the mediator, Christ.?? He taught explicitly that God “repeated 
this same covenant (of works) with the Israelite people through Moses” 
and is called “the covenant of Moses, the covenant of law, and commonly 
the old covenant.”!°° The function of the repetition of the covenant of 
works under Moses was pedagogical, to drive sinners to Christ. 

The promise of the covenant of grace is also eternal life, but it is offered 
to sinners “gratis propter Mediatorem unicum Christum"?! In turn, those 
graciously redeemed freely obligate themselves to obey the Savior. God 
initiated this covenant after the Fall and administered it in the history 
of redemption. The covenant of grace is called a “fedus [sic] pacis Ezek. 
34.25” and "reconciliatio cum Deo.” It is also called a “testamentum” because 
of the intervening death of the testator, Christ.?? The same covenant of 
grace is eternal but was administered in history under Abraham and ful- 
filled in Christ. Under this heading, Polanus treated the pactum salutis 
as the foundation of the covenant of grace for the elect. In this context, 
Christ, who has been interceding for all the faithful from the beginning 
of the world until the end, was said to be the “causa materia” and the 


94 Rollock, Tractatus, 19. 
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"fundamentum" of the covenant of grace. He is our “Sponsor” who “in our 
place” has satisfied divine justice.!0® Even though he addressed the pac- 
tum salutis under the covenant of grace, Christ’s vicarious obedience for 
the elect is clearly a legal obligation undertaken by the Son on behalf of 
the elect, so that, as in the other cases, Polanus’s account of the covenant 
of redemption had both legal and gracious elements. Regarding the elect, 
the covenant of redemption was gracious. Relative to Christ the Mediator, 
however, it was treated as a covenant of works. 

The Compendium Theologiae Christianae (1626) of Johannes Wolleb 
(1586-1629) represents the covenant theology of the Dordt-era Ortho- 
doxy. He did not articulate the pactum salutis explicitly, but taught the 
same duplex definition of the covenant evident in Rollock and Polanus.!04 
The covenant of works was broken by the transgression of the law of 
nature, which he held to be substantially identical to the Decalogue.1% 
His account of redemptive history and the covenant of grace as a gospel 
covenant follows the pattern observed thus far.!06 Wolleb was interested 
in the question of the administration of the covenant of grace and of the 
different ways people relate to the covenant of grace. He distinguished a 
“triplex administrationis,” in the typological period: from Adam to Abra- 
ham, from Abraham to Moses, and from Moses to Christ.107” The law and 
the gospel have been revealed in each administration through the history 
of redemption.!08 The “forma” of the covenant of grace consists in mutual 
obligation. Since God initiates the covenant, there are naturally dispro- 
portional relations.!?? The "finis" of the covenant of grace is “gloria Dei et 
electorum salus,” and because it is administered in the visible church, the 
covenant can be said to be “offered to all who are called.” Even though it 
is offered to all, it will only be fruitful among the elect.!? Thus, in every 
administration, there are two ways of relating to the one covenant of 
grace, external and internal. Those who make only an external profession 
of faith, have only an external relation to the covenant of grace. 
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William Ames (1576-1633) transmitted English Reformed theology to 
the Netherlands at Franeker (1622-33) and was a significant influence 
upon seventeenth-century Reformed theology." His chief dogmatic work 
was Medulla theologiae (1623). He taught a pretemporal covenant between 
the Father and the Son, that the “Father bound his Son” to the office of 
Mediator “through a special covenant.” He wrote of a “transactio inter 
Deum et Christum” whereby the surety (sponsor) was given to the people 
and the people to him before the application of redemption was accom- 
plished in time.” The pactum salutis became prototype for the historical 
covenants. 

Ames found two distinct covenants in history: of works and of grace. 
The prelapsarian covenant was legal. Its command was “do this and live.” 
Its condition was obedience, and its promise was eternal life.!^ His proof 
for the covenant of works was the covenant made with national Israel 
(Deut. 818, 26:16-19).1° His appeal to the Israelite covenant to demon- 
strate the covenant of works suggests that, like the earlier writers, he con- 
nected the covenant of works with national Israel but he did not elaborate 
upon the connection in the Medulla. 

Like his predecessors, Ames appealed to the covenant of grace to explain 
the unity of salvation under the era types and shadows and Christ.!6 The 
distinction between Moses and Christ is in the *modus administrationis," 
not in the promise (eternal life) or condition (faith) of the covenant rela- 
tive to justification or salvation.’ One unique feature to his analysis was 
his use of the categories of the ordo salutis (redemption, justification, 
adoption, sanctification, glorification) to distinguish between the admin- 
istration of the covenant of grace under Moses and under Christ.!? 
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It is generally agreed that Johannes Cocceius (1609-69) played a major 
role in the development of Reformed federal theology, but there has been 
little agreement among scholars as what exactly that role was. He saw 
himself as carrying on the work of Caspar Olevianus.!? As the author 
of a major covenant theology, Summa Doctrinae de Foedere (1653), and 
a dogmatic theology, Summa Theologiae ex Scripturis Repetita (1662),!2° 
Cocceius illustrates and provides support for the proposition that what 
Reformed theologians expressed topically in their dogmatic theologies, 
they expressed redemptive-historically in their covenant theology. Coc- 
ceius himself regarded his Summa Doctrinae as definitive for his later 
work, and that is the focus of this survey. 

Like most of the Reformed writers of this period, he began with a study 
of the biblical terms for covenant, berith and diatheke. The former he 
interpreted to mean the establishment of peace among parties.!?? Where 
the older Reformed writers had treated the various covenantal terms as 
synonyms, as Brian Lee has shown, Cocceius's was building upon Fran- 
ciscus Junius's argument from the progress of revelation that the old cov- 
enant was a foedus, but the new covenant is testamentum.!*3 Where the 
earlier writers (Zwingli, Bullinger, Beza) were anxious to maintain the 
substantial unity of the covenant of grace, for Junius it was not the pri- 
mary concern. Rather he was attempting to account for the progression 
of revelation by describing the “progression from promissio to foedus and 
finally to testamentum."?^ Picking up this interest, Cocceius developed 


u9 Cocceius, Summa Doctrinae, 4. 

120 The first edition was Johannes Cocceius, Collationes de Foedere et Testamento Dei 
(Leiden, 1648). The edition used for this essay is the Summa Doctrinae (Leiden, 1660). See 
also, Cocceius, Opera Theologica (Amsterdam, 16731675); Lee, "Biblical Exegesis, Federal 
Theology," 243. 

Pl Johannes Cocceius wrote the Summa Doctrinae to show the “analogiam et ouupwvlav 
doctrinae Christianae" (Summa Doctrinae, 3). See also Van Asselt, The Federal Theology of 
Johannes Cocceius (1603-1669) (Leiden, 2001), 21. 

122 Cocceius, Summa Doctrinae, $1. He defined the biblical terms in antithesis to Hugo 
Grotius and the Socinians. See Lee, “Biblical Exegesis, Federal Theology," 70-84; Lee, "The 
Covenant Terminology of Johannes Cocceius: The Use of Foedus, Pactum, and Testa- 
mentum as a Mature Federal Theologian," in Mid-America Journal of Theology 14 (2003): 
11-36. 

123 Lee, “Biblical Exegesis, Federal Theology," 54-55. 
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elements long latent in Reformed theology of the progressive revelation 
of the covenant of grace.!25 

In general, God's covenant with humans is "nothing other than the 
divine declaration about the way of receiving the love of God, and of pos- 
sessing union and communion with him."?6 He recognized that there 
the “covenant of God" (foedus Dei), is initiated by God and requires a 
response.7" As a Protestant, however, Cocceius distinguished sharply 
between works and grace. They are “opposite ways of receiving the love 
of God.”!28 Therefore, there are two laws: one of works and the other of 
faith.7? With the mainstream of Reformed theology, he was concerned 
that the covenant of grace not become a covenant of works. Thus, the 
"foedus operum," in contrast to the covenant of grace, is a way of speak- 
ing about "friendship and righteousness with God" ("amicitia cum Deo et 
iustitia") based on works (“ex operibus”)? Like Olevianus, he described 
the Mosaic covenant as a "foedus legale" and appealed to the Mosaic cov- 
enant, and the Pauline interpretation of the old covenant to explain the 
prelapsarian covenant of works.!?! The covenant with Adam was recorded 
on the "tablets of his heart" because he was created righteous.!?? Cocceius 
elaborated on the federal-probationary aspects of the foedus operum. God 
tested Adam's obedience with a single, and apparently easy, command- 
ment to prove the same or destroy it and add sins to it.'5? Like most 
Reformed writers, he taught an eschatological element to the covenant of 
works, so that, had Adam obeyed, he would have entered into a consum- 
mate state of fellowship with God.!?* 

One of the more fascinating and controversial elements of Cocceius's 
view of the covenant of works was his doctrine of its progressive abroga- 
tion.!3° Though completely committed to the notion of the unity of the 


125 Cocceius consistently taught the substantial unity of the covenant of grace. See, e.g., 
Summa Doctrinae 88322—23. 

26 Cocceius, Summa Doctrinae $5. I am indebted to Casey Carmichael for sharing a 
draft of his unpublished partial translation of this passage. 

127 Cocceius, Summa Doctrinae $86—7. 

128 Cocceius, Summa Doctrinae §u. 

129 Cocceius, Summa Doctrinae $u. 

130 Cocceius, Summa Doctrinae $12. 

13 Cocceius, Summa Doctrinae $13, 334—48. 

132 Cocceius, Summa Doctrinae 813. 

133 Cocceius, Summa Doctrinae §19. 

134 See Van Asselt, Johannes Cocceius 264-65. 

135 [t was contested in the seventeenth century by Voetius in 1665. See Van Asselt, 
Johannes Cocceius, 282-84. 
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covenant of grace, in his doctrine of the fivefold abrogation, he placed the 
focus upon the progress of revelation and redemption.!?6 First, because of 
sin, no one is able to fulfill the covenant of works and thereby enter into 
friendship with God.!37 Second, the covenant of works was abrogated as 
a condition for sinners because of the covenant of grace by which the 
goods of the covenant are conferred, post lapsum, on the basis of the 
Mediator and received through the instrument of faith, through which 
we received the benefits of the Testament.!?® Third, it was abrogated by 
the "Testamenti et Foederis Novi."39 Under this head, he taught the tradi- 
tional Reformed doctrine of the fulfillment of the types and shadows in 
Christ. The fourth abrogation is by the death of the human body, when 
the struggle against sin is ended.'^? The final abrogation is the resurrec- 
tion of the body.^! Though argued in a highly creative way, combining 
categories from the ordo salutis with the historia salutis, the substance of 
what Cocceius taught in the doctrine of abrogation was not essentially 
different from what the Reformed had been teaching about the fourfold 
state of man since the beginning of the Reformation.!* 

Cocceius also taught the pretemporal pactum salutis.^? One element 
that he clarified was the connection between the pactum salutis, the his- 
torical covenants, and the federal (two-Adam) structure of redemption. 
"There is a pactum in divine Testament, upon which certainty rests.!^^ 
This pactum lies behind the entrance of the Son into history as the Sec- 
ond Adam.”!# The divine justice being what it is, the requirement of the 
foedus operum made with the first Adam had to be met and satisfied and 
a positive righteousness had to be provided for the people to be imputed 
to believers and, given the personal distinctions within the Trinity, it 
belonged to the Son, having entered freely into this covenant on behalf of 


136 See Van Asselt, Johannes Cocceius, 271-87. 


137 Cocceius, Summa Doctrinae $58-70. 

138 Cocceius, Summa Doctrinae $71-87. 

139 Cocceius, Summa Doctrinae $275. 

140 Cocceius, Summa Doctrinae §538-608. 

14! Cocceius, Summa Doctrinae $609-50. 

142 That this is so emerges even more clearly in the Summa Theologiae. 

143 Van Asselt, Johannes Cocceius, 227-47; Van Asselt, “Expromissio or Fideiussio? A Sev- 
enteenth-Century Theological Debate Between Voetians and Cocceians about the Nature 
of Christ's Suretyship in Salvation History," in Mid-America Journal of Theology 14 (2003): 
37-57. 

144 Cocceius, Summa Doctrinae §88. 
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the elect, to fulfill it.4° Thus, both the covenant of works and the covenant 
of grace are related to the covenant of redemption. The legal, prelapsarian 
covenant of works is related to the Son’s voluntary obligation to become 
the Second Adam. From this doctrine also followed his doctrine of Christ's 
merits “ex pacto" and “ex condigno" on behalf of believers.!*” The gracious 
covenant is related to the redemption accomplished for the elect by the 
Son and offered to them in Christ. 

Covenant theology played a vital part in Francis Turretin’s (1623-87) 
defense of and exposition of Reformed Orthodoxy.^? He taught the 
three-covenant scheme (pactum salutis, foedus operum, foedus gratiae) 
and defended the covenant of works against the Remonstrants.^? He 
rejected Cameron's doctrine of the “threefold covenant" (triplex foedus) 
wherein the Mosaic covenant became a third type of covenant,!? but he 
did regard the Mosaic covenant as pedagogical and preparatory to the 
advent of Christ.15! 

Parallel to Covenant theology, the Netherlands, after Cocceius, was 
divided between those who supported him (Cocceians),!®? those who 
opposed him (the Voetians), and mediating theologians such as Herman 
Witsius (1636—1708).53 The latter, building on Cocceius and Voetius 
and chastened by the criticisms that, by his emphasis on the progress 
of revelation, Cocceius had marginalized divine institutions such as the 
Sabbath, taught the received three-covenant theology (pactum salutis, 
foedus operum, foedus gratiae).5^ Acutely aware of the dangers both of 


146 Cocceius, Summa Doctrinae $90-100. 

147 Cocceius, Summa Doctrinae $102-7, esp. $103. There was another party, the so-called 
Green Cocceians, following Henricus Groenewegen (c.1640-92), who were known for their 
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See Van Asselt, Johannes Cocceius, 26-31, 340. 

148 See J. Mark Beach, Christ and the Covenant: Francis Turretin's Federal Theology as a 
Defense of the Doctrine of Grace (Góttingen 2007). 

49 Francis Turretin, Institutio Theologiae Elencticae (Geneva, 1688) 8.3.6, 12.2.1316. 

150 Turretin, Institutio 12.12.2, 5. 

131 Turretin, Institutio 12.12.3. 

132 E.g., Franz Burman (1632-79), Abraham Heidanus (1597-1678), Campegius Vitringa 
(1659-1722). 
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antinomianism and of legalism,!5>5 Witsius identified the covenant of 
works with the law and the covenant of grace with the gospel.56 The 
difference between the covenants of works and grace is the difference 
between works and grace.?" Had Adam kept the covenant of works, as 
Christ did as the substitute, he, under that covenant, would have been 
owed a debt.!?® The covenant of grace assumes the fulfillment of the cov- 
enant of works by Christ and thus its benefits are received through faith 
alone. Witsius's discussion of the pactum salutis was among the most 
extensive of the high orthodox period. Vigorous discussions were occur- 
ring over covenant theology in the British isles. John Owen (1616-83), per- 
haps the most famous British theologian of the period, made considerable 
use of covenantal categories in his theology.59 The British theologians 
generally accepted the three-covenant scheme (covenant of redemption, 
covenant of works, covenant of grace) but tended to focus on the two his- 
torical covenants. John Ball (1585-1640) began with a detailed and intel- 
ligent discussion of the meaning of the biblical terms for covenant and 
concluded that “covenant” in Scripture sometimes refers to an “absolute 
promise of God, without any stipulation at all, such as was the covenant 
God made with Noah" while recognizing that “oftentimes in holy Writ, 
the name Covenant is so used that it is plainly signified a free promise 
of God, but the stipulation of duty from a reasonable creature. ..."160 He 
conceded that the word covenant is not present in the biblical creation 
narrative but argued that the substance of the idea is present. He taught 
that the covenant of works was a covenant with both "promise and stipu- 
lation.” The promise was eternal life and the stipulation was obedience.!6! 


155 Witisus was keenly aware of theological currents in Britain. See Herman Witsius, 
Conciliatory, Or Irenical Animadversions on the Controversies Agitated in Britain Under the 
Unhappy Names of Antinomians and Neonomians, trans. Thomas Bell (Glasgow, 1807). 

156 Witsius, Oeconomiía 14.15. 
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Text and Studies in Reformation and Post-Reformation Thought (Grand Rapids, 2002), 
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logians (Aldershot, UK, 2007), 67-99, Michael Brown, "The Covenant of Works Revived: 
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God did not covenant with Adam as an equal but as a sovereign.!6? It 
was made “of his free grace and love,” but its terms were “in justice and 
given in justice for our works."6? The condition of the covenant of works 
is “perfect obedience in his own person,”!6* by which he meant “exact and 
rigid exaction of perfect obedience in his own person."65 Nevertheless, 
the promised reward exceeded what Adam would have deserved so that 
“though the reward be of justice, it is also of favour.”!66 Concerned to pro- 
tect Reformed theology against the Roman doctrine of merit, he argued 
that Adam's obedience was acceptable because God promised to accept 
it. 57 Unlike the covenant of grace, however, the covenant of works was 
made with humanity in a state of innocence and thus there was no need 
for a mediator.!® The faith exercised in the covenant of works trusts that 
God loves one as a creature (per modum naturae).6? The condition of the 
covenant of grace, however, is trusting in the “promise made in Christ.”!70 
The covenant of grace is “opposite” to the covenant of works "in kind."? 
One cannot be under grace and law at the same time.!7 The covenant 
of works was made with Adam, but the covenant of grace and mercy to 
sinners was made with sinners in Christ.!73 There is a moral requirement 
upon those who receive the benefits of the covenant freely given. One 
might describe these obligations as second-order or consequent condi- 
tions. They neither function as conditions of entrance into the covenant 
of grace nor of remaining in it, but as more “re-stipulations” upon those 
graciously redeemed.! The sole condition of justification and salvation is 
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faith in Christ the mediator. That faith is characterized by repentance and 
trusting in Christ, but one is not justified through repenting and prayer.!7* 

He recognized “some make the Old Testament a Covenant subservient 
to the Covenant of Grace,"76 a postlapsarian repetition of the covenant 
of works, a typological, pedagogical covenant, to prepare the Israelites for 
Christ.!77 Ball did not deny these aspects to the old covenant, but was anx- 
ious for the reader to understand that the old covenant was also substan- 
tially a manifestation of the covenant of grace."? The covenant of works, 
once broken, could not be renewed, but the old covenant was renewed, 
and therefore it was a covenant of grace.!7? 

James Ussher (1581-1656) also focused on the two historical covenants 
in his exposition of the faith.!8° The “two-fold covenant" is God's “special 
order of government" by which he relates to us. The two parts of the cov- 
enant are that God should be our God and that we should be his people.!?! 
The twofold covenant was also said to be two covenants: of law or works 
and of promise or grace.!8* The essence of the law given to Moses at Sinai 
was given to Adam in the garden.!83 The covenant of works was a legal 
covenant that offered eternal life upon condition of perfect obedience. 
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The covenant of grace is a postlapsarian covenant of promise that he 
described as the new covenant “because by it we are renewed” in contrast 
to the old, covenant of works.!$* Where Ball was willing to describe the 
covenant of works as, in some sense, both gracious and legal, Ussher dis- 
tinguished more sharply between the covenant of works as legal and the 
covenant of grace as purely gracious. Where Ball emphasized the similari- 
ties of the covenants of works and grace, Ussher emphasized their distinc- 
tion, identifying the covenant of works with law and the covenant of grace 
with gospel, of which Christ is the Mediator and from which good works 
logically follow.185 Ussher taught the pactum salutis implicitly.!96 

The three-covenant theology of Samuel Rutherford (1600-1661) is, like 
Ussher’s, representative of that which came to expression in the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith (1647).!8” This is particularly evident in his clarity 
about works and grace, Christ’s active obedience, the nature of faith, and 
justification.$8 One feature of this work that distinguishes it from some 
of the others surveyed is his close attention to the relations between the 
administration of the covenant of grace and election.!89 

The covenant theology of Patrick Gillespie (1617-75) was perhaps one 
of the most significant works of this period and is one of the least read.!9° 
In his treatise on the covenant of grace, he attempted to use covenant 
theology as the organizing principle for the Christian faith and particu- 
larly for soteriology. Like most of the orthodox writers he distinguished 
clearly between works and grace, between the *covenant of nature" and 
the "covenant of grace."?! The condition of the covenant of works was 
obedience and the condition of the covenant of grace, in all its admin- 
istrations, is faith in Christ.?? In the covenant of works, Adam was to 
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exercise a general faith and to provide perfect, personal obedience. In the 
covenant of grace, Christ, as the surety, provides the obedience for the 
believer and is thus the object of faith.!? In distinction from Rutherford, 
he argued that all unregenerate, even if elect, are under the covenant of 
works unless and until they should be “freed from the law as a Covenant 
of Works" by grace, through faith in Christ.!9* 

He described the mutuality of the covenant of grace not as a “debt of 
justice” but as a “debt of favor.” God is obligated by his promise to him- 
self and therefore it is utterly reliable because of divine immutability, and 
thus it is a cause for confidence among believers.!?® He surveyed several 
different sorts of biblical covenants, classifying them generally as exam- 
ples either of a covenant of justice or a covenant of favor.?6 The covenant 
made with Israel at Sinai was both a covenant of grace, “which rendered 
Righteousness and Life to sinners by faith in Christ, though the giving of 
that Covenant was legal, as to the manner of it, and very much in the form 
of a Covenant of Works,” for the purpose of “pressing upon them the com- 
mands of the Law, and perfect obedience under the pain of the curse of 
the Covenant of Works” to “convince them of the sinfulness, and the utter 
impossibility of getting life without Christ. . . ."19? 


CONCLUSIONS 


Reformed Orthodoxy viewed federal theology as a redemptive-historical 
way of expressing substantially the same Reformation theology taught in 
their dogmatic works and confessional symbols and inherited from the 
first generation Protestants. Three observations may be made from this 
survey: 

First, whether writing on covenant theology as a locus of dogmatics, 
where appeal to biblical texts assumes prior exegetical work, or as a way 
of organizing redemptive-history, Reformed Orthodoxy demonstrated 
progressively, from the late sixteenth century through the seventeenth 
century, a progressively sophisticated biblical theology. Most of the cov- 
enant theologies began with or included at least a brief discussion of the 
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etymology of the biblical words and the roots of the biblical teaching on 
the covenant, usually endeavoring to situate that teaching in its ancient 
near eastern context. 

Second, the primary texts show that it was this close attention to 
Scripture that led the various writers to disagree on a few second order 
questions—for example, the question of whether the covenant made with 
Moses was only a republication of the postlapsarian covenant of grace, 
or whether it was also a pedagogical covenant and a republication of 
the covenant of works or in some way subordinate to the covenant of 
grace, whether or how the covenant of works may be said to have been 
abrogated in the history of redemption and the best way to speak about 
the relation of children to the covenant of grace. 

Third, these disagreements notwithstanding, there was virtual unanim- 
ity on the three-covenant superstructure to Reformed theology. Even those 
writers who did not refer specifically to a pretemporal, intra-Trinitarian 
covenant of redemption taught the essence of it by speaking of Christ as 
the surety (sponsor) of the covenant of grace for the elect. Most frequently, 
however, the orthodox wrote specifically of a covenant of redemption and 
one historical covenant with two aspects or two historical covenants: the 
covenant of works and the covenant of grace. Consistently, even in those 
writers who were deeply troubled by the reality of antinomianism, the 
commitment to a Reformed understanding of Scripture required them to 
distinguish clearly between the principles of law and gospel, which they 
correlated to the covenants of works and grace. 

For the mainstream of Reformed Orthodoxy, in the two historical cov- 
enants, as in the pactum salutis, Christ was central. He was both covenant 
maker and covenant keeper. Having voluntarily entered into a legal rela- 
tionship for the sake of the elect, God the Son undertook to enter history 
to make a temporal and temporary covenant with Adam as the repre- 
sentative of all humanity. After the Fall, the Son made a covenant with 
Adam to fulfill the terms of the covenants of redemption and works and 
thereby to be his redeemer, the Second Adam, and the Savior of all the 
elect. In articulating this highly developed federalism, the orthodox writ- 
ers considered that they were doing nothing but elaborating upon the 
fundamental themes of Protestant theology received from the first genera- 
tion Reformers. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SCRIPTURE IN REFORMED ORTHODOXY 


John V. Fesko 


Ever since the sixteenth century Reformation the doctrine of Scripture 
has been a point of contention between Protestant and Roman Catholic 
theologians, particularly as it relates to the nature of and how one defines 
the canon of Scripture. Sixteenth-century Reformed theologians claimed 
that sola Scriptura, or Scripture alone, was the sole source oftheology over 
and against Roman Catholic claims that both Scripture and church tradi- 
tion were normative in the theology and practice of the church.! In recent 
years, scholars have made the claim that post-Reformation theologians 
turned the doctrine of Scripture away from the biblical emphases one 
finds in the Reformers and made it reliant upon rationalistic principles. 
Karl Barth (1886-1968) famously opined: 


This new understanding of biblical inspiration meant simply that the state- 
ment that the Bible is the Word of God was now transformed... from a state- 
ment about the free grace of God into a statement about the nature of the 
Bible as exposed to human inquiry brought under human control. The Bible 
as the Word of God surreptitiously became a part of natural knowledge of 
God, i.e., of that knowledge of God which man can have without the free 
grace of God, by his own power, and with direct insight and assurance. 


Barth believed that post-Reformation theologians turned the Bible from 
the word of God into “a highly relevant historical record” that was used to 
oppose the claims of the Enlightenment. It was Barth’s goal to recapture 
the Reformers’ doctrine of Scripture.? Barth was not alone in his evalua- 
tion of post-Reformation Reformed Orthodoxy. 

There were other Neoorthodox theologians such as Emil Brunner 
(1889-1966), who rejected the doctrine of scriptural inerrancy on the 
same grounds laid out by Barth. Brunner argued that there is an indirect 


! For coverage of the medieval views on Scripture and tradition and the relationship 
to the Reformation, see Jaroslav Pelikan, The Christian Tradition: A History of the Develop- 
ment of Doctrine, 5 vols. (Chicago, 1971-89), 4:336-50; Heiko A. Oberman, The Harvest of 
Medieval Theology. Gabriel Biel and Late Medieval Nominalism (1963; Grand Rapids, 2000), 
361-412; Richard A. Muller, PRRD. 

2 Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics, 14 vols., ed. G.W. Bromiley and T.F. Torrance (1956; 
Edinburgh, 1998), 1.2:522-23. 
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relationship between revelation and Scripture and to see a direct rela- 
tionship between the two is to fall into rationalism.? Subsequent to the 
claims of Barth and Brunner there were those such as Jack Rogers and 
Donald McKim, who made similar arguments in their book The Authority 
and Interpretation of the Bible. Rogers and McKim have claimed: 


When the Bible was viewed as a book of knowledge, a decided shift took 
place in the way people read and interpreted Scripture. Luther and Calvin 
accepted Scripture as normative through faith instilled by the Holy Spirit. 
But when the Bible was thought of as a book of metaphysical knowledge, the 
technical accuracy of the text became important. The efficacy of Scripture 
no longer depended upon the work of the Spirit, but upon a conception 
of the Bible as verbally inspired and inerrant. Scholastic theologians forgot 
the early church and Reformation concept of accommodation. They now 
identified the biblical message with divine information given in a book, the 
very words of which were the Words of God. The Bible became a book of 
delivered truths. Truths were said to be given in propositional statements 
and the Bible was treated as a collection of propositions.* 


On the heels of these claims a debate ensued surrounding both the 
historical-theological question of the relationship of the Reformers to 
post-Reformation formulations and contemporary systematic-theological 
claims regarding the doctrine of inerrancy.? 

It is this history that sets the stage for the central thesis of this essay, 
one that will divide the historical-theological from the systematic- 
theological issues. Namely, there are no substantive differences in the 
doctrines of Scripture between the theologians of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. Rather, there are only formal differences between Ref- 
ormation and post-Reformation Reformed theologians. In other words, it 
is necessary to survey the Reformation doctrine of Scripture to see that 
it is organically and principally fundamental to the Orthodox doctrine of 
Scripture—they are essentially one and the same. The essay will prove 
this thesis by a survey of key theologians and confessions of both the 
Reformation and post-Reformation periods on three central themes: 


3 Emil Brunner, Revelation and Reason. The Christian Doctrine of Faith and Knowledge, 
trans. Olive Wyon (Philadelphia, 1946), 7-11. 

4 Jack B. Rogers and Donald K. McKim, The Authority and Interpretation of the Bible. An 
Historical Approach (1979; Eugene, Ore., 1999), 166. 

5 See, e.g., John D. Woodbridge, Biblical Authority. A Critique of the Rogers / McKim 
Proposal (Grand Rapids, 1982); Norman L. Geisler, ed., Inerrancy (Grand Rapids, 1980); D.A. 
Carson and John D. Woodbridge, eds., Hermeneutics, Authority, and Canon (1986; Grand 
Rapids, 1995); Carson and Woodbridge, eds., Scripture and Truth (1983; Grand Rapids, 
1992). 
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(1) that of biblical inspiration; (2) biblical authority; and (3) concomitant 
doctrines that are related to or arise from these two points. The survey 
begins with the sixteenth-century Reformers (1517-65) and then moves 
forward to the post-Reformation periods of early (1565-1630/40) and high 
orthodoxy (1630/40-1700).® 


SCRIPTURE IN SIXTEENTH-CENTURY REFORMERS’ STATEMENTS 


Zwingli and Bullinger 


Some of the earliest statements regarding the Reformed doctrine of Scrip- 
ture come from the pen of Ulrich Zwingli (1484-1531), a first-generation 
Reformer. Zwingli addressed the subject of the doctrine of Scripture in a 
sermon he preached in the summer of 1522, Von Klarheit und Gewißheit des 
Wortes Gottes, “Of the Clarity and Certainty or Power of the Word of God.” 
Zwingli's sermon has been characterized as a hasty composition; never- 
theless, some of the chief points that Zwingli covers in this sermon are 
themes that will later develop and flourish in the theology of the Reform- 
ers. Zwingli, for example, sought to prove the clarity of the Scriptures and 
“that God’s Word can be understood by a man without any human direc- 
tion: not that this is because of man’s own understanding, but to the light 
and Spirit of God, illuminating and inspiring the words in such a way that 
the light of the divine content is seen in his own light.”® 

Such a statement was of course intended to counter Roman Catholic 
claims of the necessity of the magisterium and the inability of the layman 
to understand the Bible and interpret it properly. Zwingli affirmed not 
only the divine inspiration of Scripture but also the necessity of the reader 
to be enlightened by the Spirit for a proper comprehension of its message. 
Again, Zwingli writes: 


6 For these period divisions see Otto Weber, Foundations of Dogmatics, 2 vols., trans. 
Darrell L. Guder (Grand Rapids, 1981), 1:112-27. 

7 Ulrich Zwingli, “Of the Clarity and Certainty or Power of the Word of God,” in Zwingli 
and Bullinger, ed. G.W. Bromiley, LCC (Philadelphia, 1953), 59-95; Zwingli, “Von Klarheit 
und Gewißheit des Wortes Gottes," in Zwinglis Werke, vol. 1, Corpus Reformatorum 88 
(1905; Zurich, 1982), 338ff.; see W.P. Stephens, The Theology of Huldrych Zwingli (Oxford, 
1986), 51-57. 

8 Zwingli, "Word of God,” 78: "Das wort gottes vom menschen wol verstanden mag 
werden on alles wysen einiges menschen; nit das der verstand des menschen sye, sunder 
des liechts und geists gottes, der in sinen worten also erlüchtet und atmet, das man das 
liecht siner meinung sicht in sinem liecht" (Werke, 365). 
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When I was younger, I gave myself overmuch to human teaching, like others 
of my day, and when about seven or eight years ago I undertook to devote 
myself entirely to the Scriptures I was always prevented by my philosophy 
and theology. But eventually I came to the point where led by the Word and 
Spirit of God I saw the need to set aside all these things and to learn the 
doctrine of God direct from his own Word.? 


In many respects Zwingli's treatment of the doctrine of Scripture is ad 
hoc but it was his successor in Zurich, Henrich Bullinger (1504-75), who 
in many ways set forth one of the earliest Reformed treatments on the 
doctrine of Scripture. 

In the wake of Zwingli's death, Bullinger took up the mantle of lead- 
ing the Reformation in Zurich. Bullinger wrote his De scripturae sanctae 
authoritate (1538), which was subsequently incorporated into his Decades.!° 
Bullinger's Decades was a series of doctrinal sermons that he preached 
in an effort to teach theology to his congregation." In the first sermon 
Bullinger treats the four general synods or councils and then moves on 
in the three subsequent sermons to treat the subject of the word of God. 
In his sermons he develops key ideas regarding the doctrine of Scripture 
by beginning with the different forms of the verbum Dei. Bullinger argues 
that the word of God can signify the virtue and power of God, the son of 
God, the second person of the Trinity, but for the sake of the sermon he 
states that the word of God signifies "the speech of God, and the revealing 
of God's will." He explains that it was first uttered in a "lively expressed 
voice by the mouth of Christ, the prophets and apostles; and after that 
again registered in writings, which are rightly called ‘holy and divine 
scriptures.'"? Here is an implicit distinction between the unwritten and 


9 Zwingli, "Word of God,” 90-91: “Ich hab wol als vil zugenommen in minen jungen 
tagen in menschlicher leer, als etlich mines alters, und als ich vor ietz siben oder acht 
jar vergangen mich hub gantz an die heyligen gschrifft lassen, wolt mir die philosophy 
und theology der zanggeren ümmerdar inwerffen. Do kam ich zum letsten dahin, das ich 
gedacht—doch mit gschrifft und wort gottes ingfurt—, du must das alles lassen liggen und 
die meinung gottes luter uß sinem eignen einvaltigen wort lernen" (Werke, 379). 

10 Muller, PRRD, 2:70-71. 

1 For the historical background and analysis of the Decades see Peter Opitz, "Bullinger's 
Decades: Instruction in Faith and Conduct,” in Architect of Reformation. An Introduction to 
Heinrich Bullinger, 1504-1575, ed. Bruce Gordon and Emidio Campi (Grand Rapids, 2004), 
101-16. 

2 Heinrich Bullinger, The Decades of Henry Bullinger, 4 vols., ed. Thomas Harding 
(1849-52; Grand Rapids, 2004), 1:37; Bullinger, Schriften, vol. 3, ed. Emidio Campi, Detlef 
Roth, and Peter Stotz (Zurich, 2006), 58: “Offenbarung des göttlichen Willens durch den 
Mund Christi, der Propheten und Apostel, und zwar zunächst mündlich geäußert, dann 
auch in Schriften niedergelegt, die mit Recht als heilig und géttlich bezeichnet werden.” 
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written word, the verbum agraphon et engraphon, a distinction that will 
continue in post-Reformation theology. 

Bullinger explains that the word of God originally existed in the form 
of an oral tradition until it was “put into writing by the holy man Moses.”!* 
Bullinger does not get into the specifics of a theory of inspiration but he 
nonetheless states: “Moses obeyed the Lord’s commandment and wrote 
them. The Holy Ghost, which was wholly in the mind of Moses directed 
his hand as he writ."5 In similar fashion, regarding the prophets of the 
Old Testament, Bullinger explains: “For it is well perceived by many argu- 
ments, that they took not their beginning of the prophets themselves, as 
chief authors; but were inspired from God out of heaven by the Holy Spirit 
of God: for it is God, which, dwelling by his Spirit in the minds of the 
prophets, speaketh to us by their mouths.”!® The pattern that Bullinger 
sees in the Old Testament concerning the unwritten and written word is 
one that continues in the New Testament in the writing of the apostles: 
“Their doctrine, first of all taught by a lively expressed voice, and after that 
set down in writing with pen and ink, is the doctrine of God and the very 
true word of God.”!” 

Bullinger believed that because the Scriptures were the verbum engra- 
phon that they had, therefore, been preserved from corruption throughout 
the ages. This was true not only of the Old Testament but also of the New.!? 
At the same time, because the Scriptures were the verbum Dei, they were 
therefore invested with authority in the church. Bullinger writes: “Let 
us therefore in all things believe the word of God delivered to us by the 
scriptures. Let us think that the Lord himself, which is the very living and 


13 Richard A. Muller, Dictionary of Latin and Greek Theological Terms. Drawn Principally 
from Protestant Scholastic Theology (Grand Rapids, 1985), 324, s.v. verbum Dei. 

14 Bullinger, Decades, 1.45: “Ist erstmals vom heiligen Mose schriftlich festgehalten 
worden” (Schriften, 66). 

15 Bullinger, Decades, 1.46: “Diesem Befehl gehorchte Mose und es auf. Der Heilige Geist 
aber, der das ganze Denken des Mose in Besitz genommen halte, leitete beim Schreiben 
seine Hand” (Schriften, 68). 

16 Bullinger, Decades, 1.50: “Durch vielerlei Gründe war nämlich deutlich, dass diese 
Schriften nicht von ihren Verfassern selbst ausgegangen, sondern dass sie ihnen von oben, 
vom Heiligen Geist Gottes, eingegeben waren. Denn es ist Gott, der durch den Mund der 
Propheten zu un redet, indem er durch seinen Geist in ihren Herzen wohnt” (Schriften, 68). 

17 Bullinger, Decades, 1:54: “Obwohl also die Apostel Menschen waren, ist doch ihre 
Lehre, die zuerst mündlich und danach schriftlich überliefert wurde, die Lehre Gottes, ja 
das wahrhaftige Wort Gottes selbst” (Schriften, 71). 

18 Bullinger, Decades, 1:55; Schriften, 76-77. 
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eternal God, doth speak to us by the scriptures."? Though not expressed 
in explicit terms, one can see the intertwining of inspiration and author- 
ity, namely that the Scriptures are the verbum Dei, which makes them 
authoritative for the church because the verbum engraphon is the vehicle 
by which God makes his will known to the church. That the Scriptures 
are inspired by God and authoritative for the church brings several con- 
comitant teachings, namely, the doctrine of perspicuity and the analogia 
Scripturae. 

Bullinger believed that the proximate authors of the Scriptures were 
the prophets and apostles but that the ultimate author was God himself 
through the work of the Holy Spirit. Therefore, the Scriptures are plain 
and clear in their teachings: “First of all ye must understand, that some 
things in the scriptures, or word of God, are so plainly set forth, that they 
have need of no interpretation, neither will admit any exposition.”?0 He 
likens the one who would try to clarify the clear statements in Scripture 
like one who would try to add the light of a torch to that of the sun. 
Though not stated in the specific terms, Bullinger affirms the perspicuity, 
or the clarity, of the Scriptures. However, Bullinger was not naive in think- 
ing every passage was as equally clear. 

Bullinger believed, “As for those things which are so set down, that they 
seem to require our help to expound them, they must not be interpreted 
after our own fantasies, but according to the mind and meaning of him, by 
whom the scriptures were revealed."?! Given the divinely inspired whole, 
one could collate various passages of Scripture on the same subject to 
clarify those passages that were not as clear: "There is also, beside these, 
another manner of interpreting the word of God; that is, by conferring 
together the places which are like or unlike, and by expounding the darker 
by the more evident, and the fewer by the more in number." Bullinger 


19 Bullinger, Decades, 1:56—57: “So wollen wir in allen Dingen dem Wort Gottes glauben, 
das uns durch die Schrift überliefert ist. Wir wollen an der Überzeugung festhalten, das der 
wahre, lebendige und ewige Gott selbst durch die Schrift zu uns spricht" (Schriften, 78). 

20 Bullinger, Decades, 1:75: “Zunächst muss man wissen, dass manches in der Schrift 
oder dem Wort Gottes so klar dargestellt ist, dass es Keiner Auslegung bedarf und sich jede 
Erklárung erübrigt" (Schriften, 97). 

21 Bullinger, Decades, 1:75: "Was aber so gesagt worden ist, dass es unserer Auslegung 
bedarf, das sollen wir nicht nach eigenem Gutdünken auslegen, sondern gemäß dem Sinn 
und der Absicht dessen, der uns die Schrift offenbart hat" (Schriften, 97). 

22 Bullinger, Decades, 1.78: "Hinzu kommt ein weiteres Verfahren, das Wort Gottes 
auszulegen, nämlich dass man ähnliche oder gegensátzliche Stellen vergleicht und dunk- 
lere durch klarere und selten vorkommende durch häufiger vorkommende erläutert” 
(Schriften, 100-101). 
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does not use the specific term, analogia Scripturae, but he nonetheless 
substantively describes it—Scripture interprets Scripture. 

While Bullinger’s Decades, and more specifically his sermons on Scrip- 
ture, represent an early statement on chief points of the doctrine, his 
mature thought is best represented by the Second Helvetic Confession 
(1566), which was originally penned by Bullinger as a private statement of 
faith in 1561. Bullinger later revised and expanded it to represent a com- 
prehensive statement of the Reformed faith at the request of Frederick III 
(1515-76), the elector of the Palatinate. Before the end of 1566, not only 
Geneva, but all Bern, Chur, Biel, and Mühlhausen—in short, virtually all 
of Protestant Switzerland—had accepted the confession.?? In this regard 
the Second Helvetic Confession provides the investigator not only with 
a good summary of Bullinger's views, but also those accepted by a broad 
geographic cross-section of the Reformed wing of the Reformation. 

As with his earlier statements in the Decades, Bullinger stated, “God 
himself spoke to the fathers, prophets, apostles, and still speaks to us 
through the Holy Scriptures" (11).?^ Bullinger affirmed this regarding both 
the Old and New Testaments, but in line with Protestant conclusions of 
the time and based upon the Reformed understanding of the canon, he 
rejected the books of the Apocrypha, as they were "not advanced as an 
authority from which the faith is to be established" (1.9).?5 Here then is 
the inspiration and authority of the Scriptures creating a line of division 
between the canon and the apocryphal books. At the same time, the same 
concomitant hermeneutical principles are spelled out in the Bullinger's 
confession as in his Decades: 


We hold that interpretation of the Scriptures to be orthodox and genuine 
which is gleaned from the Scriptures themselves (from the nature of the lan- 
guage in which they were written, likewise according to the circumstances 
in which they were set down, and expounded in the light of like and unlike 
passages and of many clearer passages) and which agrees with the rule of 


23 All subsequent confession quotations unless otherwise noted are taken from Jaroslav 
Pelikan and Valerie Hotchkiss, eds., Creeds and Confessions of Faith in the Christian Tradi- 
tion, vol. 2 (New Haven, 2003). 

24 “Nam Deus ipse loquutus est Patribus, Prophetis, et Apostolis, et loquitur adhuc 
nobis per Scripturas Sanctas." Confessio Helvetica Posterior, in The Creeds of Christendom, 
ed. Philip Schaff, 3 vols. (1931; Grand Rapids, 1990). All subsequent original-language quota- 
tions are taken from this source unless otherwise noted. 

25 “Non tamen proferri ad auctoritatem ex his fidei confirmandam." 
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faith and love, and contributes much to the glory of God and man’s salva- 
tion (2.1).26 


Hence, whether in Bullinger's sermons or even in his personal statement 
of faith that eventually became a widely accepted confession, one sees 
the key features of the inspiration and authority of the Scriptures—it is 
God by the Spirit who speaks therein. One finds similar emphases in the 
writings of another Reformer. 


John Calvin 


John Calvin (1509-64) famously begins his Institutes with the "knowledge 
of God and of ourselves," wherein “no one can look upon himself without 
immediately turning his thoughts to the contemplation of God."77 Given 
man's fallen state and his inability to know him apart from his special 
revelation, Calvin therefore argues, “God, the Artificer of the universe, is 
made manifest to us in Scripture."7? Like Bullinger before him, Calvin sees 
a close connection between the inspiration and authority of the Scrip- 
tures. Calvin writes: 


When that which is set forth is acknowledged to be the Word of God, 
there is no one so deplorably insolent—unless devoid also both of com- 
mon sense and of humanity itself—as to dare impugn the credibility of Him 
who speaks. Now daily oracles are not sent from heaven, for it pleased the 
Lord to hallow his truth to everlasting remembrance in the Scriptures alone. 
Hence the Scriptures obtain full authority among believers only when men 
regard them as having sprung from heaven, as if there the living words of 
God were heard.?? 


26 "Sed illam duntaxat Scripturarum interpretationem pro orthodoxa et genuina agno- 
sciums, quae ex ipsis est petita Scripturis (ex ingenio utique ejus lingaue, in qua sunt 
scriptae, secundum circumstantias item expensae, et pro tarione locorum vel similim vel 
dissimilium, plurium quoque et clariorum expositae), cum regula fidei et caritatis con- 
gruit, et ad gloriam Dei hominumque salutem eximie facit." 

27 John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, LCC, 20-21, ed. John T. McNeill, trans. 
Ford Lewis Battles (Philadelphia, 1960) 1.1.1: “Dei cognitione et nostri...se nemo aspicere 
potest quin ad Dei." John Calvin, Opera Selecta, 5 vols., ed. Peter Barth and Wilhelm Niesel 
(Munich, 1926—52); all subsequent Latin quotations taken from the Institutes are from the 
Opera Selecta. 

28 Calvin, Institutes 1.6.1: "Deum mundi opificem nobis patefieri in Scriptura." 

?9 Calvin, Institutes 1.7.1: "Porro ubi sermonem Dei esse qui proponitur, in confesso est, 
nemo est tam deploratae audiciae, nisi forte et sensu communi, et humanitate quoque 
ipsa destitutus, qui fidem loquenti derogare ausit. Sed quoniam non quotidiana e caelis 
redduntur oracular, et Scripturae solae extant quibus visum est Domino suam perpetuae 
memoriae veritatem consecrare: non alio iure plenam apud fidele authoritatem obtinent, 
quam ubi statuunt e caelo fluxisse, acsi vivae ipsae Dei Voces illic exaudirentur." 
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Here one can see several key elements of Calvin’s doctrine of Scripture: 
the Scriptures are the means by which God speaks to the church, and 
for this reason they are authoritative. One must not forget, however, that 
Calvin believed that man could only benefit from the word through the 
work of the Holy Spirit.3° 

One can peer behind the scenes to see the inner workings of Calvin’s 
view of inspiration and authority in his comments on 2 Tim. 3:16. Calvin 
writes: “To assert its authority [Paul] teaches that it is inspired of God, 
for if that is so, it is beyond all question that men should receive it with 
reverence."?! Calvin goes on to explain: 


This is the principle that distinguishes our religion from all others, that we 
know that God has spoken to us and are fully convinced that the prophets 
did not speak of themselves, but as organs of the Holy Spirit uttered only 
that which they had been commissioned from heaven to declare. All those 
who wish to profit from the Scriptures must first accept this as a settled 
principle, that the Law and the prophets are not teachings handed on at 
the pleasure of men or produced by men's minds as their source, but are 
dictated by the Holy Spirit.?? 


Here Calvin directly links the inspiration and authority of Scripture, and, 
it appears very similar to Bullinger's statement cited above.?? Calvin, how- 
ever, apparently identifies a specific theory of inspiration by use of the 
verb dictare. 

That Calvin uses the term dictare should be read in context with the 
rest of his explanation to see how he qualifies the term. Calvin writes: 
"Moses and the prophets did not utter rashly and at random what we 
have received from them, but, speaking by God's impulse, they boldly and 
fearlessly testified the truth that it was the mouth of the Lord that spoke 
through them." Calvin can therefore conclude, “We owe to the Scripture 
the same reverence as we owe to God, since it has its only source in Him 


30 Calvin, Institutes 1.9.1. 

31 John Calvin, 2 Corinthians and Timothy, Titus, & Philemon, CNTC (1964; Grand Rap- 
ids, 1994), 329-30: “Ut scripturae autoritatem asserat, divinitus esse inspiratam docet Ham 
si ita est, nihil amplius restat controversiae quin reverenter suscipienda sit ab hominibus,” 
CO 51:383. 

32 Calvin, Timothy, 330: “Hoc principium est quod religionem nostram ab aliis omni- 
bus discernit, quod scimus Deum nobis loquutum esse, certoque persuasi simus, no ex 
suo sensu loquutos esse prophetas, sed ut errant spiritus sancti organa, tantum protulisse 
quae coelitus mandata fuerant. Quisquis ergo vult in scripturis proficere, hoc secum inpri- 
mis constituat, legem e prophetias non esse doctrinam hominum arbitrio proditam: sed a 
spiritu sancto dictatam” (CO 51:383). 

33 Muller, PRRD, 2:236; cf. Bullinger, Decades, 1:50. 
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and has nothing of human origin mixed with it.”3+ Elsewhere, he writes 
concerning the apostles that they were supposed to expound the mean- 
ing of the Old Testament only with “Christ’s Spirit as precursor in a cer- 
tain measure dictating the words” (verba quodammodo dictante Christi 
Spiritu) 2° That Calvin uses the term quodammodo to qualify his use of 
the verb dictare indicates that he was not interested in defining precisely 
the way in which God inspired the authors of Scripture.?9 Nevertheless, 
Calvin believed that the Scriptures were inspired and therefore without 
contradiction. This point is evident by his tireless efforts to harmonize 
apparently contradictory passages of Scripture, whether in the Gospels or 
in the Pentateuch.?" This did not mean, however, that all one needed to 
do is collate various passages of Scripture to harmonize and empirically 
prove that the Scriptures are the word of God. 

Calvin believed that no amount of empirical evidence could convince 
the reader that the Bible was divinely inspired. To be sure, Calvin firmly 
believed, "The highest proof of Scripture derives in general from the fact 
that God in person speaks in it."55 Moreover, he also believed that the 
Scriptures are autopiston: 


Those whom the Holy Spirit has inwardly taught truly rest upon Scripture, 
and that Scripture indeed is self-authenticated; hence it is not right to sub- 
ject it to proof and reasoning. And the certainty it deserves with us, it attains 
by the testimony of the Spirit. For even if it wins reverence for itself by its 
own majesty, it seriously affects us only when it is sealed upon our hearts 
through the Spirit.?? 


3^ Calvin, Timothy, 330: "Neque enim Moses et prophetae temere prodiderunt quae 
habemus ex eorum manu: sed quum Dei impulsu loquerentur, confidenter ac intrepide, ut 
res erat, testate sunt os Domini loquutum esse... Eandem scripturae reverentiam deberi 
quam Deo deferimus, quia ab eo solo manavit, nec quidquam humani habet admixtum" 
(CO 51.383). 

35 Calvin, Institutes, 4.8.8 (OS 5340). 

36 Muller, PRRD, 2:237; cf. B.B. Warfield, "Calvin's Doctrine of the Knowledge of God,” 
in The Works of Benjamin B. Warfield, ed., E.D. Warfield et al., 10 vols. (1931; Grand Rapids, 
1981), 5:29-130; John H. Gerstner, "The View of the Bible Held by the Church: Calvin and the 
Westminster Divines,” in Inerrancy, 385-410; John Murray, “Calvin’s Doctrine of Scripture," 
in Collected Writings of John Murray, 4 vols. (Edinburgh, 1982), 4:158-76; Francois Wendel, 
Calvin. Origins and Developments of His Religious Thought, trans. Philip Mairet (1950; Grand 
Rapids, 1997), 159-60; Wilhelm Niesel, Theology of Calvin, trans. Harold Knight (1956; Cam- 
bridge, 2002), 30-39. 

37 See Edward A. Dowey Jr., The Knowledge of God in Calvin's Theology (1952; Grand 
Rapids, 1994), 90-105. 

38 Calvin, Institutes, 1.7.4: "Itaque summa Scripturae probatio passim a Dei loquentis 
persona sumitur." 

39 Calvin, Institutes, 1.7.5: "Quos Spiritus sanctus intus docuit, solide acquiescere in 
Scriptura, et hanc quidem esse autopiston, neque demonstrationi et rationibus subiici eam 
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Despite Calvin’s insistence upon the necessity of the internal witness of 
the Holy Spirit to convince the reader of the divine origin and inspira- 
tion of the Scripture, the Reformer did not turn a blind eye to empirical 
evidence that confirmed its inspiration. In fact, Calvin discusses this evi- 
dence in far greater detail than Bullinger.?° 

What evidence and arguments does Calvin bring forward? He offers the 
superiority of the wisdom of the Scriptures to human wisdom, content, 
antiquity, truthfulness, miracles, confirmation and fulfillment of divine 
prophecies, its providential preservation throughout the ages, its simplic- 
ity and heavenly character, the unvarying testimony of the church, and 
that martyrs have died for it.*! Calvin believed that these proofs were sec- 
ondary behind the primary and foundational work of the Spirit in per- 
suading a person of the Scripture's inspiration and veracity.*? Calvin saw 
a necessary bond between the word and the work of the Holy Spirit. In 
that God "sent down the same Spirit by whose power he had dispensed 
the Word, to complete his work by the efficacious confirmation of the 
Word."? Calvin was not the only Reformed witness on the doctrine of 
Scripture. There were other theologians to be recognized. 


Wolfgang Musculus (1497-1563) 


One of the lesser-known but important Reformed theologians is Wolfgang 
Musculus. Musculus was a Benedictine monk who read early tracts written 
by Martin Luther (1483-1546) and was later forced to flee his monastery in 
1518 because he embraced the teachings of the Reformation. In 1529-1531 
he studied in Strasbourg and was a preacher in Augsburg from 1531 to 1548 
until he was forced out of Germany by the Augsburg Interim. He then 
went to Switzerland and was appointed professor of theology in Bern in 
1549. He held this teaching post until his death. Musculus's major work 
was his Loci Communes Sacrae Theologiae (1560), which was translated 
into English as Common Places of Christian Religion.** Substantively, in 
many respects, Musculus's treatment of Scripture is very similar to that of 


fas esse: quam tamen meretur apud nos certitudinem, Spiritus maiestate conciliat. Etsi 
enim reverentiam sua sibi ultro per Spiritum obsignata est cordibus nostris." 

40 Muller, PRRD, 2:77. 

^! Calvin, Institutes, 1.8113. 

42 Calvin, Institutes, 1.8.13: "Sed eundem Spiritum cuiius virtute berbum administrav- 
erat, submisit, qui suum opus efficaci verbi confirmatione absolveret." 

43 Calvin, Institutes, 1.9.3. 

^^ Richard A. Muller, PRRD, 1:41; Wolfgang Musculus, Common Places of Christian Reli- 
gion, trans. John Man (London, 1578); Musculus, Loci Communes Theologiae Sacrae (Basel, 
1560), xxi. Herman J. Selderhuis, Die Loci communes des Wolfgang Musculus. reformierte 
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Bullinger and Calvin. Nevertheless, there are some formal differences that 
are largely attributable to his training in medieval theology, something 
Calvin did not receive in his own education.*° Given Musculus’s different 
educational background, there are different emphases in his treatment of 
Scripture. 

Musculus was aware of the doctrinal developments during the Refor- 
mation and many of the earlier formulations of the doctrine of Scripture. 
Musculus makes several arguments that go back to medieval theology 
but also anticipate developments and refinements in post-Reformation 
Reformed orthodoxy. Musculus, for example, separates the Scriptures 
from all other writings, all other so-called scriptures.^9 Additionally, like 
Bullinger before him, Musculus also distinguishes between the unwritten 
and written word of God. Musculus argues that Moses was the first to 
record the written word of God, and that before him, God revealed his 
word not only through theophanies and visions, but also audibly.^? 

From these basic points he then goes on to discuss the division of the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments and gives a list of all the canon- 
ical books and explains why the books of the Apocrypha are excluded.*8 
He moves on to discuss the authority of the Scriptures, which he grounds 
in the inspiration and authorship of God. This of course leads to the con- 
clusion, in contrast with Roman Catholic theology, that it is the Scrip- 
tures that produced the church and therefore has authority over it.* Yet 
another contrast against Roman Catholic theology is the section Musculus 
devotes to the subject of the original languages of the Scriptures, Hebrew 
and Greek, which supersede the Latin Vulgate.5? In addition to this Mus- 
culus also includes sections on the reading and profit of the Scriptures for 
the laity. 

Lastly, like Bullinger and Calvin, Musculus hinges both the reception 
and faith in the Scriptures upon the work of the Holy Spirit. Musculus 
writes: 


Dogmatik anno 1560, in Wolfgang Musculus (1497-1563) und die oberdeutsche Reformation, 
ed. Rudolf Dellsperger, Rudolf Freudenberger, and Wolfgang Weber (Berlin 1997). 

^5 Muller, PRRD, 2:77. 

46 Musculus, Common Places, 349; Loci Communes, 174. 

^7 Musculus, Common Places, 350-351; Loci Communes, 174-75; Muller, PRRD, 2:77. 

48 Musculus, Common Places, 352—354; Loci Communes, 175-76. 

49 Musculus, Common Places, 356, 367, 368; Loci Communes, 177, 181, 183. 

50 Musculus, Common Places, 368-71; Loci Communes, 183-85. 
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The truth of the holy Scriptures depends upon the truth of God, who is the 
author of them. He who doubts of the truth of them, either does not believe 
that they were uttered by the inspiration of the holy Spirit, or if he does not 
doubt that, he does not believe that God cannot lie: or if he does believe that 
also, he takes him to be mutable as man, so what he desires today, tomorrow 
changing his mind, he would desire none of it: such opinions are far from 
those who are of the number of true believers.5! 


It is interesting that Musculus makes an explicit connection between 
his doctrine of Scripture and theology proper, specifically the immuta- 
bility and truthfulness of God. If one accepts God as true, then he will 
also accept his word: “Wherefore they that are persuaded of the truth of 
God, are persuaded also of the certainty and truth of the sayings of God, 
which are set forth unto us in the holy Scriptures." ?? 


Reformation Confessions 


Turning away from individual theologians such as Zwingli, Bullinger, 
Calvin, and Musculus, one finds important statements regarding the doc- 
trine of Scripture in a number of Reformation confessions.’ The brief sur- 
vey of the Second Helvetic Confession shows its nearly universal adoption 
in Switzerland. Bullinger was not the only theologian to write a confes- 
sion. In Zwingli's Sixty-Seven Articles (1523), he begins: “I preached in the 
venerable city of Zurich on the basis of the Scripture which is called theo- 
pneustos, and I offer to debate and defend them; and where I have not 
now correctly understood the said Scripture, I am ready to be instructed 
and corrected, but only from the aforesaid Scripture." One should note at 
this point the supreme authority that Zwingli ascribes to the Scriptures, 
even over the authority of the church. One finds a similar statement in the 
Ten Theses of Bern (1528). 

The Theses of Bern were written by two Reformed preachers, Berchtold 
Haller (1492-1536) and Franz Kolb (c. 1465-1535) in 1527 in preparation 


51 Musculus, Common Places, 387-88 (modified translation): "Veritas sacrarum Scrip- 
turarum pendet a veritate Dei, qui illarum est author. Qui de veritate illarum dubiat, aut 
credit eas esse ex instinctu spiritus Dei prolatas: aut si de eo non dubiat, non credit Deum 
mentiri non posse: vel si id quoq; credit, existimat eum mutari ut hominem, sic ut quod 
hodie voluit, cras mutata sententia nolit: quorum nihil eorum est, qui de numero sunt 
verem credentium" (Loci Communes, 192). 

52 Musculus, Common Places, 388 (modified translation): "Quare de veritate Dei per- 
suasi, simil persuasi sunt de certitudine ac veritate eloquiorum Dei, quae nobis in sacris 
Scripturis proponuntur" (Loci Communes, 192). 

53 See Muller, PRRD, 2:81-84. 
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for a disputation on religious belief and practices. It is likely that Zwingli 
examined the document and may have made minor revisions before its 
publication in 1528. A number of prominent Protestant Reformers were 
in attendance, including Martin Bucer (1491-1551), Bullinger, Wolfgang 
Capito (1478-1541), Johannes Oecolampadius (1482-1531), and Zwingli.* 
The Theses of Bern state: “The holy, Christian church, whose only head is 
Christ, is born of the word of God, abides in the same, and does not lis- 
ten to the voice of a stranger" (§ 1).5> The following article expands upon 
these stated points and makes explicit what is implicit in them, namely 
the supreme authority of the Scriptures even over the church: "The church 
of Christ makes no laws or commandments without God's word. Hence 
all human traditions, which are called ecclesiastical commandments, are 
binding upon us only in so far as they are based on and commanded by 
God's word" (8 2).56 

In the summer of 1530 The Augsburg Confession was not the only 
document submitted to Charles V (1500—1558) at the Diet of Augsburg. 
There were the four southern German cities—Strasbourg, Memmingen, 
Constance, and Lindau—that were committed to the Reformed faith 
and therefore signed The Tetrapolitan Confession, which was written 
by Strasbourg theologians Martin Bucer and Wolfgang Capito.5” In the 
first chapter one finds the title “Of the subject-matter of sermons." It is in 
this chapter where the confession once again appeals to the Scriptures as 
being theopneustos, which therefore had important doctrinal and practi- 
cal implications: 


Hence, as was necessary, while Satan was undoubtedly plying his work, so 
that the people were very dangerously divided by conflicting sermons, con- 
sidering what St. Paul writes, that “divinely inspired Scripture is profitable 
for doctrine", that where there is sin “it may be detected and corrected, and 
every one be instructed in righteousness, that the man of God may be per- 
fect, furnished for every good work”—we also, influenced and induced to 
avoid all delay, not only from the fear of God, but from the certain peril to 
the state, at length enjoined our preachers to teach from the pulpit nothing 


54 Pelikan and Hotchkiss, Creeds, 215. 

55 "Sancta Christiana Ecclesia, cujus unicum caput est Christus, nata est ex Dei Verbo, 
in eoque permanet, nec vocem audit alieni." 

56 “Ecclesia Christi non condit leges et mandata extra Verbum; ea propter omnes tradi- 
tiones humanae, quas Ecclesiasticas vocant, non ulterius nos obligant, quam quatenus in 
Dei Verbo sunt fundatae et praeceptae." 

57 Pelikan and Hotchkiss, Creeds, 218. 
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else than is either contained in the Holy Scriptures or hath sure ground 
therein ($ 1).58 


This represents an important confessional statement, one that will be car- 
ried forward into the post-Reformation era and will be further refined and 
developed. Namely, the church is founded upon the Scriptures, and its 
doctrine and preaching must be grounded either upon the direct testi- 
mony of Scripture or arguments from it.59 

One can see that these initial statements were aimed at identifying the 
Scriptures as the sole authority in the life ofthe church. There is an absence 
of specificity on certain points, but as the various theologians scattered 
throughout Europe began to refine and expound their understandings of 
the doctrine of Scripture, a greater degree of specificity began to emerge. 
This is especially so because of the pronouncements of the Council of 
Trent (1545-63). This specificity is manifest in a number of the national 
confessions of the Reformation including: the Gallican (1559), Scots (1560), 
Belgic (1561) confessions, and the Thirty-nine Articles (1563). 

One finds in the Gallican Confession the codification of the doctrines 
of general and special revelation as well as the principle of the verbum 
Dei agraphon et engraphon in the acknowledgement that *God reveals 
himself to men; firstly, in his works, in their creation, as well as in their 
preservation and control. Secondly, and more clearly, in his word, which 
was in the beginning revealed through oracles, and which was afterward 
committed to writing in the books which we call the Holy Scriptures" 
(§ 2).9? One also finds the same two points, general and special revelation, 
and the agraphon and engraphon verbum Dei in the Belgic Confession 
(S8 1-2). The Gallican (8 3) and Belgic ($ 4) confessions and the Thirty- 
Nine Articles (8 6) define the canonical books of Scripture by listing them 


58 “Indeque ut necesse erat, Satana videlicet suum quoque negocium, agente, vulgus 
pugnantibus concionibus admodum periculose scinderetur, consyderantes quod Divus 
Paulus scribit, Scripturam divinitus inspiratam, utilem esse ad docendum, ad hoc, ut ubi 
peccatum sit, deprehendatur, ut corrigatur, ut iustitia quisque formetur, quo Dei homo 
absolutus evadat, iam ad omne opus bonum appositus, urgente etiam nos, omnemque 
moram rescindente, cum metu numinis, tum certo Reipublicae nostrae periculo, tandem 
mandavimus ijs, qui concionandi apud nos munere fungebantur, ut nihil aliud quam quae 
sacris literis aut continentur, aut certe nituntur, e suggestu docerent." H.A. Niemeyer, ed., 
Collectio Confessionum in Ecclesiis Reformatis (Leipzig, 1840), 745. 

59 Muller, PRRD, 2:82. 

$0 "Ce Dieu se manifeste tel aux homes, premièrement par ses oeuvres, tant par la cre- 
ation que par la conservation et conduite d'icelles. Secondement et plus clairement, par sa 
Parole, laquelle au commencement révélée par oracles, a été puis aprés rédigée par écrite 
aux livres que nos appelons l'Ecriture sainte." 
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for both the Old and New Testaments, though the Belgic Confession (§ 6) 
and the Thirty-nine Articles also list the books of the Apocrypha; concern- 
ing the Apocrypha the Thirty-nine Articles states, “The church doth read 
for example of life and instruction of manners; but yet doth it not apply 
them to establish any doctrine" (8 5). 

These statements on the canon were of course in direct response to the 
pronouncements of the Council of Trent, session 4, on 8 April 1546, where 
they included a list of the books of both testaments as well as the apoc- 
ryphal books. Trent condemned anyone who did not receive the Roman 
Catholic canon, the Vulgate, as well as the authority of church tradition. 
Beyond these affirmations the Gallican (§ 5), Scots (§ 19), and Belgic 
(§ 5) confessions ground the authority of the Scriptures in their divine 
origin and therefore argue that they have authority over all the traditions 
of men. The Scots Confession (§ 19), for example, states, “We affirm, there- 
fore, that those who say the Scriptures have no other authority save that 
which they have received from the kirk are blasphemous against God and 
injurious to the true kirk, which always hears and obeys the voice of her 
own Spouse and Pastor, but takes not upon her to be mistress over the 
same.” 

In addition to these statements, there are also key affirmations regard- 
ing the sufficiency of the Scriptures. The Belgic Confession, for example, 
states: “We believe that this Holy Scripture contains the will of God com- 
pletely and that everything one must believe to be saved is sufficiently 
taught in it" (8 7).9 Likewise, the Thirty-nine Articles state, “Holy Scrip- 
ture containeth all things necessary to salvation: so that whatsoever is not 
read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man, 
that it should be believed as an article of the faith, or be thought requisite 
or necessary to salvation” (§ 6). All these statements include the codifica- 
tion of key elements of the Reformation doctrine of Scripture. 


Summary 


This brief survey finds several constituent elements of the Reformation 
doctrine of Scripture that can be summarized as follows: 


1. God reveals himself both in nature and in Scripture—general and special 
revelation. 
2. The Scriptures are autopiston, or self-authenticating. 


61 “Nous croyons que cette Ecriture Sainte contient parfaitement la volonté divine et 
que tout ce que l'homme doit croire pour étre sauvé, y est suffisamment enseigné.” 
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3. Scripture is the sole authority in the church because God is its ultimate 
author therefore doctrine and practice must be based upon Scripture or 
upon arguments derived from it. 

4. The word of God is given by the Holy Spirit in both unwritten and written 
forms. 

5. The Scriptures as the word of God are alone sufficient for salvation. 

6. Only the illumination of the Holy Spirit can enable a person to trust and 
believe the Scriptures. 

7. The interpreter must recognize the inspiration of the whole and there- 
fore the Scriptures are perspicuous in matters of salvation, but for those 
passages that are difficult to explain, one must compare Scripture with 
Scripture and use the clear passages to interpret those that are difficult 
to understand. 

8. The original languages are authoritative, not the Latin of the Vulgate. 


These summary points may not be present in every theological exposition 
or confession, but taken as a whole, they are found in sixteenth-century 
Reformed theology. These same points are found in Reformed orthodox 
theology. 


SCRIPTURE IN POST-REFORMATION ORTHODOXY 


Early Orthodoxy 


Early orthodoxy witnessed the flowering of the Reformation doctrine of 
Scripture on a grand scale with the translation and publication of the 
Authorized (King James) Version (KJV, 1611) of the English Bible and the 
Dutch Statenbibel, or Statenvertaling. While there had been earlier trans- 
lations of the Scriptures by individuals such as Miles Coverdale (c. 1488- 
1569), William Tyndale (c. 1494-1536), and Martin Luther (1483-1546), 
these two translations were the product of a number of translators com- 
mitted to bringing Reformation principles of the doctrine of Scripture to 
bear in their translation work. Evidence of this was that the King James 
Version, for example, was not a translation ex nihilo. It relied upon the ear- 
lier translations of the Scriptures. The preface to the original King James 
Bible explains: “We never thought from the beginning, that we should 
need to make a new translation, nor yet to make of a bad one a good 
one...butto make a good one better, or out of many good ones, one prin- 
cipal good one."5? However, this did not mean that the translators of the 


$2 As cited in Alister McGrath, In The Beginning: The Story of the King James Bible and 
How It Changed a Nation, a Language, and a Culture (New York, 2001), 177. 
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King James Bible sought to enshrine tradition. Rather, according to the 
translation rules, earlier translations were to be judged by the original lan- 
guages. When an original language word had a number of possible mean- 
ings, the most commonly used meaning drawn from the ancient fathers 
was to be adopted in consultation with the analogy of faith. In contrast 
to the Geneva Bible (1560), which had explanatory notes in the margins 
to elucidate difficult texts, the King James Bible had marginal notes only 
to explain Hebrew or Greek words.® 

Not to be outdone by their British counterparts, Dutch Reformed theo- 
logians at the Synod of Dordt (1618-19) followed suit by commissioning 
an official translation of the Scriptures into Dutch. The Statenvertaling, 
or “state translation” was officially commissioned in the eighth session 
on 20 November 1618. Like the King James translators, the Synod of Dordt 
decided to base their translation on the original languages and employ 
marginal notes only for those places where translation difficulties sur- 
faced. But unlike the King James translators, the Synod determined to 
identify words added to the translation not contained in the original by 
marking them off either in a different font or by placing them in brackets.®* 
What these basic translation principles show is that the Reformation doc- 
trine of Scripture was alive and well in Reformed Orthodoxy. In fact, a 
case can be made that the translators of both the King James Version and 
the Statenvertaling wanted Scripture to stand alone in contrast to the ear- 
lier Geneva Bible that placed Reformed doctrinal teaching in the margins. 
Both translations were rigorously committed to returning ad fontes. 

When one turns from the broader picture and focuses more narrowly 
upon individual theologians, there are two that merit examination: Guil- 
laume Bucanus (d. 1603) and William Ames (1576-1633). In addition to 
Bucanus and Ames, other Early Orthodox theologians such as Amandus 
Polanus, Johannes Wolleb, and the well-known Leiden Synopsis will be 
examined. It will also prove helpful to explore the Early Orthodox Irish 
Articles, written by James Ussher. Bucanus served as a professor of theol- 
ogy at Lausanne from 1591 to 1603. He was called to a new teaching post 
at the academy in Saumur but died before he could accept it. His major 
work is the Institutiones theologicae seu locorum communium christianae 
religionis (1602), which was subsequently translated into English as Body 


$3 McGrath, In The Beginning, 173—74. 
64 See Acta Synodi Nationalis (Dordrecht: 1620), 22-23. 
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of Divinity or Institutions of Christian Religion.®° Bucanus states that the 
Scriptures contain holy things necessary unto eternal life and that they 
are the supreme judge in all controversies of religion. He goes on to 
argue that God himself has committed his will to writing by men whom 
he called immediately and inspired them by the Holy Spirit as “servants 
of his hand.” Bucanus appeals to 2 Tim. 3:16, among other verses, and 
explains that because the Scriptures are inspired by God they therefore 
have authority, excellence, truth—these things depend on the veracity 
of God. One can see here a similar approach as that found in Musculus, 
who hinged the truthfulness of the Scriptures upon his doctrine of God. 
Moreover, Bucanus also states regarding the Bible, “It alone is without all 
error.”66 

Like his Reformation predecessors, Bucanus goes on to discuss the 
nature of the canon and why the Apocrypha does not have the same 
authority as the Scriptures.97 One also finds that when Bucanus asks 
how a person might know that the Scriptures are inspired by God, he 
responds: "Partly by testimonies, partly by reason. And by testimonies, 
partly inward, partly outward. The internall witnesse is one alone: namely, 
of the holy Ghost inwardly speaking to our heart, and persuading us that 
those writings are inspired by God, and sealing them up in our hearts." 69 
So, Bucanus understands the work of the Spirit to be the bedrock upon 
which one is convinced of the inspired nature of the Scriptures. How- 
ever, he also goes on to identify what he calls “outward testimonies" of the 
divinity ofthe Scriptures. Bucanus explains that the Jews believed that the 
Old Testament was inspired by God. He also, in similar fashion to Calvin 
before him, goes on to list thirteen points that prove the inspiration of 
the Scriptures.9? It is important that Bucanus does not believe that one 
can therefore by reason alone prove the divinity of the Scriptures; rather, 
"Only the regenerate do rest in it, as that bringeth salvation and the doc- 
trine of God, with full assurance of their heart.””° 

Along with some of his Reformation predecessors, Bucanus also acknow- 
ledges the distinction between the verbum Dei agraphon and engraphon, 
and explains that God pronounced his will either audibly, through use of 


65 Muller, Prolegomena, 42; William Bucanus, Body of Divinity or Institutions of Christian 
Religion, trans. Robert Hill (London: 1659). 
96 Bucanus, Institutions, 42. 
Bucanus, Institutions, 43—44. 
Bucanus, Institutions, 45. 
Bucanus, Institutions, 46-49; cf. Calvin, Institutes 1.8.1213. 
Bucanus, Institutions, 49. 
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the Urim and Thummim, theophanies, visions, or dreams. However, “God 
stirred up Moses, that he should be the first penman of holy Scripture.” 
After Moses, God delivered his word by the prophets, Christ who was God 
and man, and last of all by the apostles."' Beyond these points, Bucanus 
then moves on to address matters related to hermeneutics. Bucanus 
believed that the Scriptures were not obscure, but manifest. He writes: 
“It is manifest if you regard the foundation of the doctrine of salvation; 
as the Articles of faith, the precepts of the Decalogue: hence it is called a 
Lanterne to those whose minds God doth open: but it is obscure to those 
which be blind, and to all that perish, whose mindes the god of this world 
hath blinded." 

Hence, Bucanus affırms the perspicuity ofthe Scriptures. He also argues 
that the interpretation of Scripture involves the true and natural sense 
of the text and its application to the church, which though not explicitly 
identified, appears to be a statement against the fourfold interpretation 
of Scripture, the quadriga."? Bucanus also identifies the rule of interpreta- 
tion as the analogia fidei, or analogy of faith: interpreting the Scriptures 
according to their constant and perpetual sense as it is in the manifest 
places of Scripture, and agreeable to the Apostles' Creed, the Decalogue, 
the Lord's prayer, and the general sentences and axioms of every main 
point of divinity."^ Though there is some variation here, namely, the use 
of the analogy of faith instead of Scripture, there remains the basic prin- 
ciple that Scripture interprets Scripture. 

William Ames is another key figure, one who features prominently 
in both continental and English post-Reformation Reformed theology. 
Ames studied at Christ's College in Cambridge and went to Leiden in 16n. 
In 1618-19 he sat at the Synod of Dordt as an assistant to its president, 
Johannes Bogerman (1576-1637). He later became a professor of theology 
at the University of Franeker in 1622 and became rector of the university 
in 1626. In this regard, one can therefore find a nexus between English 
and continental theology in his major work Medulla Theologica, or The 


7 Bucanus, Institutions, 49. 

72 Bucanus, Institutions, 50. 

73 For coverage of the quadriga see Robert M. Grant with David Tracy, A Short History 
of the Interpretation of the Bible (1963; Philadelphia, PA, 1984), 83-91; Richard A. Muller, 
"Biblical Interpretation in the Era of the Reformation: The View from the Middle Ages," 
in Biblical Interpretation in the Era of the Reformation, eds. Richard A. Muller and John A. 
Thompson (Grand Rapids, 1996), 3-20. 

74 Bucanus, Institutions, 51. 
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Marrow of Theology"? Ames begins by acknowledging both the unwritten 
and written word of God. He then states, “Only those could set down the 
rule of faith and conduct in writing who in that matter were free from all 
error because of the direct and infallible direction they had from God.”’6 

Like Calvin before him, Ames discusses the manner in which God 
inspired the authors of Scripture, but does so in such a way as to leave open 
the possibility of mystery in the process. He can write that the inspiration 
of God worked among the writers of the Scriptures in different ways. Some 
things were completely unknown to the authors, such as the history of the 
Creation or the prophesying of future events. Other things, however, were 
known to the authors, such as the history of the ministry of Christ. Some 
things were known naturally, others supernaturally. Ames therefore con- 
cludes, “In those things that were hidden and unknown, divine inspiration 
was at work by itself. In those things which were known, or where the 
knowledge was obtained by ordinary means, there was added the writers’ 
devout zeal so that (God assisting them) they might not err in writing.””” 
However, Ames also further elaborates and explains, “In all those things 
made known by supernatural inspiration, whether matters of right or fact, 
God inspired not only the subjects to be written about but dictated and 
suggested the very words in which they should be set forth. But this was 
done with a subtle tempering so that every writer might use the manner 
of speaking which most suited his person and condition.”’8 This state- 
ment echoes earlier statements of Bullinger and Calvin regarding God’s 
dictation of the Scriptures.” 

Like his Reformation predecessors, Ames treats such subjects as the 
authority of the Scriptures, that they are the regula fidei ac morum, “rule 
of faith and morals” in the church.8° Ames makes an important point, one 


75 Muller, Prolegomena, 42; William Ames, The Marrow of Theology, trans. John Dykstra 
Eusden (1968; Grand Rapids, 1997); idem, Medulla Theologica (Amsterdam, 1641). 

76 Ames, Marrow 1.34.2: “Illi enim soli poterunt regulam fidei ac morum scriptis 
mandare, qui propter immediatam et infallibilem directionem, quam habuerunt a Deo, 
immunes fuerunt in illo negotio ab omni errore.” 

77 Ames, Marrow 1.34.4: “In occultis et ignotis inspiratio divina omnia praestabat per se: 
in iis quae nota fuerunt, aut quorum notitia ordinaries mediis acquiri potuit, accedebat 
etiam religiosum studium scriptorum, Deo ita adsistente, ut in scribendo non errarent.” 

78 Ames, Marrow 1.34.4-5: “In iis omnibus quae per supernaturalem revelationem inno- 
tuerunt (sive in inure, sive in facto versentur) non solum res ipsas inpiravit, sed etiam 
singula verba quibus scriberentur dictavit atque suggessit: quod tamen factum est cum 
suavi illa attemperatione, ut unusquisque scriptor iis uteretur modis loquendi, qui maxime 
conveniebant ejus personae et conditioni.” 

79 Cf. Bullinger, Decades, 1:50; Calvin, Institutes 4.8.8. 

80 Ames, Marrow 1.34.10. 
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that organically links his understanding of Scripture to the Reformation; 
he identifies the nature of the Scriptures and the form of expression one 
finds in them: "Scripture does not explain the will of God by universal 
and scientific rules, but rather by stories, examples, precepts, exhorta- 
tions, admonitions, and promises."?! Ames does not try and strip away 
the narrative history and boil down revelation merely to abstract prin- 
ciples. For those who try to drive a wedge between the Reformation and 
post-Reformation periods, this is counterevidence that the two periods 
are organically linked. 

Ames gives attention to matters related to hermeneutics. Like Zwingli 
and Bullinger before him, Ames can write, "The Scriptures need no expla- 
nation through light brought from outside, especially in the necessary 
things.”®? This is common light-darkness or manifest-obscure language 
that one finds in the works and confessions of the Reformation. It is, once 
again, evidence of the belief in the perspicuity of Scripture. Ames, like 
Bucanus, also argues, "There is only one meaning for every place in Scrip- 
ture," which is a response against the quadriga without making mention 
of it.83 Beyond these matters, Ames addresses the priority of the original 
languages over any version or translations of the Scriptures including the 
Septuagint, and he also addresses matters related to the canon and lists 
the apocryphal books as extracanonical.®* 

Among other Early Orthodox writers there are a number of varying 
treatments of the doctrine of Scripture that show great continuities with 
the earlier Reformation. Some statements, such as those from Aman- 
dus Polanus (1561-1610) in his Partitiones Theolgiae (1590) are quite brief 
and simply testify to the divine origins of the Holy Scriptures.$? Though 
Polanus has a much fuller treatment of the doctrine in his Syntagma Theo- 
logiae Christianae (1609) where he writes: 


81 Ames, Marrow 1.34.19: "Scriptura non explicat voluntatem Dei regulis catholicis et 
scientificis; sed narrationibus, exemplis, praecetpsi, exhortationibus, admonitionibus, et 
promissionisbus." 

82 Ames, Marrow 1.34.21: “Hinc non indigent scripturae, praesertim in necessaries, expli- 
catione ulla tali, qua ipsis lux inseratur aliunde." Cf. Zwingli, "Word of God,” 78; Bullinger, 
Decades, 1:78. 

53 Ames, Marrow 1.34.22: "Hinc etiam unius loci scripturae unicus est sensus." 

84 Ames, Marrow 1.34.24-36. 

85 See Amandus Polanus, The Substance of Christian Religion (London, 1595), 1. For 
further information see, Robert Letham, “Amandus Polanus: A Neglected Theologian?” 
Sixteenth Century Journal 21 (1990), 463-476; Ernst Staehlin, Amandus Polanus von Polans- 
dorf (Basel, 1955); Heiner Faulenbach, Die Struktur der Theologie des Amandus Polanus von 
Polansdorf (Zurich, 1967). 
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The proximate and immediate cause of our theology is the Word of God: 
which is also its foundation ... the foundation upon which all dogmatic the- 
ology is explained is: “The Lord said,” or “God said.” This is the only foun- 
dation; it is necessary that it be the only foundation; first because all the 
prophets and the apostles recall that axiom as the whole of Scripture testi- 
fies; second, because God cannot be understood except through God.86 


Hence, along with Reformation-era theologians, he affirmed the central- 
ity and foundational nature of Scripture to all theology. Similar affirma- 
tions can be found in the Synopsis Purioris Theologiae (1625), which was a 
commonly used theological text written by four Early Orthodox Reformed 
theologians, all of whom were professors at the University of Leiden and 
one-time delegates to the Synod of Dordt: Johannes Polyander (1568-1646), 
Andreas Rivet (1572-1651), Antonius Walaeus (1579-1639), and Antonius 
Thysius (1565-1640). In their work, which was a series of collected dispu- 
tations performed at the university, there are treatments on the necessity 
and authority of Scripture, the books of the canon in distinction from the 
apocryphal books, the perfection of sacred Scripture, and the perspicuity 
and interpretation of Scripture.®” In a statement that will later surface in 
the affirmations of the Westminster Confession, for example, the Synopsis 
states that duly gifted persons were capable of interpreting God’s word, 
but that all such interpretations were subject to “the word of God and the 
Holy Spirit speaking in Scripture.”®8® Early Orthodox witnesses affirmed 
that, far from being merely a collection of rational propositions, the pres- 
ent activity of the Spirit continued to speak through the word. 

Similar trends are present in the work of another Early Orthodox 
theologian, Johannes Wolleb (1586-1629). Like the statement from the 
Synopsis, Wolleb affirms, “Although the interpretation of Scripture is 
entrusted to the church, nevertheless the supreme judge of interpretation 
is none other than the Holy Spirit speaking in Scripture."5? However, one 


86 Amandus Polanus, Syntagma Theologie Christiane (Hanover, 1609), 1.14, cols. 95-96: 
“Causa Theologie nostr& efficies proxima ac immediata est Verbum Dei: quod proinde 
et principium ejus est... principium in quod omnia dogmata Theologica resolvuntur est, 
Dominus Dixit, seu Deus Dixit. Hoc principium unicum est; atque unicum esse necesse 
est; tum quia omnes Prophete et Apostoli ad illud solum nos revocant ut tota Scriptura 
testatur: tum quia non potest Deus nisi per Deum intelligi." 

87 Synopsis Purioris Theologiae, ed. Herman Bavinck (Leiden, 1881), disp. II-V, 7-47. 

88 Synopsis Purioris, V.36 (p. 47): "subset Dei verbo, Spiritui S. in Scriptura loquenti." 

89 Johannes Wolleb, Compendium Theologiae Christianae, 1.7 in Reformed Dogmatics, 
ed. and trans. John W. Beardslee III (New York, 1965); idem, Compendium Theologiae Chris- 
tianae (Basel, 1634): “Etsi Scripturae interpretatio Ecclsiae demandata sit: summus tamen 
judex interpretationis nemo alius est, quam Spiritus S. in illa loquens." 
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of the things that Wolleb does from the outset of his compendium is to 
demarcate the lines between God’s knowledge and man’s knowledge. In 
other words, though the Holy Spirit continues to speak in Scripture, it does 
not mean that man can know the mind of God exactly as God knows his 
own mind. Wolleb distinguishes between archetypal and ectypal theology. 
Archetypal theology is God’s knowledge of himself whereas ectypal theol- 
ogy is the revealed copy, chiefly revealed in Christ and then to the church. 
But he also distinguishes between theologia beatorum and the theologia 
viatorum: the theology of the blessed and that of the pilgrims.9° Such a 
division of theological knowledge serves as a bulwark against rationalism, 
especially vis-a-vis the doctrine of Scripture. While perhaps not expressed 
in this precise nomenclature, it is organically part of the Reformation doc- 
trine of Scripture and a trend that continues into High orthodoxy. 

Before concluding this brief survey of Early Orthodox statements on 
Scripture, it is important to survey one key confession from this period, 
the Irish Articles (1615), since they serve as a foundational document for 
one of the more significant confessions of faith during the high orthodox 
period, the Westminster Confession (1646). The Irish Articles were written 
for the stronghold of Protestantism that developed at Trinity College in 
Dublin in the early 1590s. The articles were likely written by James Ussher 
(1581-1656), who later became the archbishop of Armagh (1625). Ussher is 
best known for his chronological studies of the Bible where he famously 
calculated the age of the earth based upon the genealogies of Genesis. 
However, Ussher's greater- and perhaps lesser-known theological contri- 
bution was his role in the creation of the Irish Articles, which were later 
incorporated into the Westminster Confession of Faith, sometimes even 
verbatim.?! 

The Irish Articles begin by stating, "The ground of our religion and the 
rule of faith and all saving truth is the word of God, contained in the Holy 
Scriptures" (8 1). This statement is quite important, as it relies upon the 
all-important distinction between the unwritten and written word. The 


99 Wolleb, Compendium, 1.1: "Vere autem dicta Theologia, archetypa est, aut ectypa. 
Archetypa est cognitio, qua Deus cognoscit se ipsum, quae re ipsa non differt a Dei essen- 
tia. Ectypa est archetypa quadam effigies, primario quidem in Christo theanthropo, secun- 
dario in membris Christi. Cum verio membrorum Christi, pars in coelis triumphet, pars 
in terries militet; triumphantium Theologia, nominatur Theologia Beatorum; militantium 
vero, Theologia Viatorum." 

9! Pelikan and Hotchkiss, Creeds, 551; B.B. Warfield, "The Westminster Doctrine of Holy 
Scripture,” in Works, 6:169; John T. McNeill, The History and Character of Calvinism (1954; 
Oxford, 1967), 325-326. 
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articles do not identify the Bible itself as the word of God, but rather the 
word of God is “contained” in the Scriptures. This distinction is rooted, 
once again, in the theology of the Reformers. The articles then give a list 
of the canonical books of both the Old and New Testaments, followed 
by this statement: “All which we acknowledge to be given by the inspira- 
tion of God, and in that regard to be of most certain credit and highest 
authority” ($ 2). The next article then lists the books of the Apocrypha 
and identifies them as those that “did not proceed from such inspiration” 
and then stipulates that they are “not of sufficient authority to establish 
any point of doctrine.” However, the articles also state, “But the church 
doth read them as books containing many worthy things for example of 
life and instruction of manners” (§ 3). In the fourth article, the confession 
states the necessity of recognizing the original languages of the Scriptures, 
Hebrew and Greek, but also explains that they should be translated into 
the common languages of all men. These are all points, of course, that 
separate Reformed and Roman Catholic conceptions of inspiration and 
authority. 

In addition to these points one also finds a statement regarding the 
clarity of the Scriptures that uses the common light-darkness imagery: 


Although there be some hard things in the Scripture (especially such as have 
proper relation to the times in which they were first uttered, and prophecies 
of things which were afterwards to be fulfilled), yet all things necessary to 
be known unto everlasting salvation are clearly delivered therein; and noth- 
ing of that kind is spoken under dark mysteries in one place which is not in 
other places spoken more familiarly and plainly, to the capacity of both the 
learned and unlearned (§ 5). 


In agreement with Reformation statements, the articles argue for the per- 
spicuity of Scripture. The articles close with two statements, one regard- 
ing the sufficiency of Scripture for the faith and practice of the church 
(§ 6), as well as the importance of the Nicene, Athanasian, and Apostles’ 
creeds, as those that should be received and believed because “they may 
be proved by most certain warrant of Holy Scripture” (§ 7). One should 
note, though, that though these statements are organically connected to 
the doctrine of the Reformation, there are some key concepts that are 
absent, most notably the necessity of the work of the Holy Spirit in con- 
vincing believers of the inspiration of the Scriptures. 

Some might consider this a damning omission, evidence that an over- 
intellectualization of the faith began to take hold during the Early Ortho- 
dox period, one that would later flourish in high orthodoxy. This, however, 
is not the case for several reasons. First, one must recognize the difference 
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between a system of theology and a confession of faith. Every point of 
doctrine might not be addressed in a confession of faith.?? Second, read 
within the greater context of the articles, they affirm the necessity of the 
effectual calling and regenerative work of the Holy Spirit to unite a person 
to Christ (§ 33). Moreover, one finds an important statement in a previ- 
ous article: “They are to be condemned that presume to say that every 
man shall be saved by the law or sect which he professeth, so that he be 
diligent to frame his life according to that law and the light of nature. For 
Holy Scripture doth set out unto us only the name of Jesus Christ whereby 
men must be saved” (§ 31). The article clearly rejects natural revelation 
as a means of salvation. Third, when one examines the articles alongside 
Ussher’s theological work, A Body of Divinity, one finds the following: “God 
only is a worthy witness of himself, in his word, and by his Spirit; which 
give mutual testimony one of the other, and work that assurance of faith 
in his children, that no human demonstrations can make, nor any persua- 
sions or enforcements of the world can remove."9? Given these points, 
the continuity between the Reformation and Early Orthodox period is 
established. 


High Orthodoxy 


It is during the period of high orthodoxy where one finds some significant 
differences in the form or expression of Reformed theology, but not in its 
substance. Reformed theologians during the high orthodox period wrote 
systems of theology modeled upon medieval formats. This is not to say 
that they uncritically adopted medieval theological models. Rather, it was 
primarily through the use of the scholastic method that the theological 
systems of high orthodoxy were used to give precise and definite expres- 
sion to the theology of the Reformation.?* One should note, however, that 


92 See Richard A. Muller and Rowland S. Ward, Scripture and Worship: Biblical Interpre- 
tation and The Directory for Worship (Phillipsburg, 2007), 39. 

93 James Ussher, A Body of Divinity: Being the Sum and Substance of the Christian Reli- 
gion (1648; Birmingham, 2007), §1. 

9^ Cf. comments by Rogers and McKim, Authority, 185-187, with “Scholasticism,” in 
Sacramentum Mundi: An Encyclopedia of Theology, ed. Karl Rahner, vol. 6 (London, 1968), 
19-38; James A. Weisheipl, “Scholastic Method,” in The New Catholic Encyclopedia, 15 vols. 
(New York, 1967), 122145-1146; Richard A. Muller, “The Problem of Scholasticism—A 
Review and Definition, in Reformation and Scholasticism: An Ecumenical Enterprise, eds. 
Willem J. van Asselt and Eef Dekker (Grand Rapids, 2001), 45-64; Carl R. Trueman and 
RS. Clark, eds., “Introduction,” in Protestant Scholasticism: Essays in Reassessment (Carlisle, 
1999), xi-xix. 
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high orthodoxy did not resuscitate the scholastic method de novo. Rather, 
it is fair to say that the scholastic method never was truly absent, as even 
many of the sixteenth-century Reformers employed it to varying degrees 
in their own theological works.?5 In this regard, one can say that, substan- 
tively, there is no difference between the Reformation and high orthodox 
doctrines of Scripture—they are the same. There are, however, significant 
formal differences. 

In high orthodox theology it is the Westminster Confession of Faith that 
represents the high-water mark of Reformed confessions.?6 One reason for 
this is that it not only falls after the Reformation and Early Orthodox peri- 
ods, thereby benefiting from the doctrinal refinement and earlier codifica- 
tions, but also because it is perhaps one of the more detailed confessions 
of faith.?” One of the chief sources of the Westminster Confession was the 
Irish Articles. In many respects, the Irish Articles serve as a starting point 
for the Confession; however, this does not mean that they are identical. 
The Confession affirms general and special revelation and, like previous 
Reformation statements, distinguishes between the unwritten and writ- 
ten word of God (1.1). The Confession then goes on to list the canonical 
books of the Old and New Testament (1.2), but unlike the Irish Articles 
does not list the books of the Apocrypha. The Confession instead states: 
"The books commonly called Apocrypha, not being of divine inspiration, 
are no part of the canon of Scripture; and therefore are of no authority 
in the church of God, nor to be any otherwise approved, or made use of, 
than other human writings" (1.3). In the following paragraph, one finds a 
restatement of the Reformation principle of the supreme authority of the 
Scriptures because God is the author (1.4). 

What was implicit in the Irish Articles taken as a whole concerning the 
necessity of the work of the Holy Spirit is made explicit in the Confession, 
which states: 


We may be moved and induced by the testimony of the church to a high 
and reverent esteem of the Holy Scripture. And the heavenliness of the mat- 
ter, the efficacy of the doctrine, the majesty of the style, the consent of all 


95 See, e.g, David C. Steinmetz, "The Scholastic Calvin,” in Protestant Scholasticism: 
Essays in Reassessment, eds. Carl R. Trueman and R.S. Clark (Carlisle, 1999), 16-30; Paul 
Helm, John Calvin’s Ideas (Oxford, 2004), 18; Willem van't Spijker, “Reformation and Scho- 
lasticism," in Reformation and Scholasticism, eds. Van Asselt / Dekker (Grand Rapids, 2001), 
79-98. 

96 Generally, see Warfield, "The Westminster Doctrine of Holy Scripture," and “The 
Doctrine of Inspiration of the Westminster Divines,” in Works, 6155-333. 

97 Muller/Ward, Scripture and Worship, 40. 
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the parts, the scope of the whole (which is to give all glory to God), the 
full discovery it makes of the only way of man’s salvation, the many other 
incomparable excellencies, and the entire perfection thereof, are arguments 
whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself to be the word of God; yet not- 
withstanding, our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth and 
divine authority thereof, is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit bearing 
witness by and with the word in our hearts (1.5). 


One finds in this paragraph points that go all the way back to Calvin and 
were repeated in the works of other Reformation and post-Reformation 
theologians such as Musculus, Bucanus, or Ussher, namely, the ample evi- 
dence that proves the divinity of the Scriptures but nevertheless the abso- 
lute necessity of the Holy Spirit to convince people of its inspiration.?8 

The Confession then sets forth other important points that one typi- 
cally finds in Reformation and post-Reformation works and confessions of 
faith, such as the priority of the original languages and the legitimacy of 
translating the Scriptures (18). In addition, one finds the codification 
of important Reformation hermeneutical principles. In paragraph 7, the 
Confession sets forth the perspicuity of Scripture by acknowledging that 
“all things in Scripture are not alike plain in themselves, nor alike and 
clear unto all; yet those things which are necessary to be known, believed, 
and observed for salvation, are so clearly propounded and opened in some 
place of Scripture or other, that not only the learned, but the unlearned, in 
a due use of the ordinary means, may attain unto a sufficient understand- 
ing of them" (1.7). This shows the continuity with the Reformation, as this 
principle reaches back to the early statements of Zwingli and Bullinger.?? 
Additionally, given the inspired nature of the whole, the Westminster 
divines therefore argue that the "infallible rule of interpretation of Scrip- 
ture is Scripture itself" (1.9). 

Related to these hermeneutical points, the divines give other important 
rules for hermeneutics by setting the scope and purpose of the Scriptures 
by stating, "The whole counsel of God concerning all things necessary for 
his own glory, man's salvation, faith, and life, is either expressly set down 
in Scripture, or by good and necessary consequence may be deduced from 
Scripture, unto which nothing at any time is to be added, whether by new 


98 Cf. Calvin, Institutes, 1.18.1-13; Musculus, Common Places, 355-359; Bucanus, Institu- 
tions, 46-49; Ussher, Body of Divinity, $1; Muller, PRRD, 2:89; Warfield, “Westminster,” 161; 
Schaff, Creeds, 1:760-62; Muller and Ward, Scripture and Worship, 37-40; McNeill, Calvin- 
ism, 325-26; Heinrich Heppe, Reformed Dogmatics. Set Out and Illustrated from the Sources, 
trans. G.T. Thomson (London, 1950), 16-17. 

99 Zwingli, “Word of God,” 78; Bullinger, Decades, 1:78. 
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revelations of the Spirit, or traditions of men” (1.6). At this point, some 
might think that this statement codifies the encroachment of rationalism 
upon the doctrine of Scripture by the admission of good and necessary 
consequences that can be deduced from Scripture. Yet, recall, this is the 
same interpretive principle that one finds in Bucer and Capito’s Tetrapoli- 
tan Confession (§ 1), who argued that doctrine had to arise either from the 
express statements or arguments made from the Scriptures. 

Richard Muller explains the nature of a good and necessary conse- 
quence and shows that it is not based upon rationalism: 


The issue is not how to balance truths of revelation and truths of reason in 
an argument in such a away that the truth of revelation determines the out- 
come of the argument—rather, the issue is the collation and comparison of 
biblical texts for the sake either of determining the meaning of one of them 
or of establishing a conclusion based on the collation and comparison itself. 
This interpretative technique does not import new concepts to the text but 
draws rational conclusions based entirely on a series of biblical texts. In 
short form, it is an exercise of the analogy of Scripture, moving toward the 
clarification of the outlines of the analogy of faith.!0° 


It is in this way, then, that reason was still subject to the authority of the 
Scriptures, in that one could not draw consequences from the Scriptures 
that were contrary to the whole.!?! In other words, not every consequence 
is good or necessary. 

It is the authority and inspiration of the Scriptures, therefore, that 
also lead the divines to conclude that there is no higher authority in the 
church than the word of God. This is not to say that the divines therefore 
confused the Scriptures with the word of God. Rather, they believed “The 
supreme judge by which all controversies of religion are to be determined, 
and all decrees of councils, opinions of ancient writers, doctrines of men, 
and private spirits, are to be examined, and in whose sentence we are to 
rest, can be no other but the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture” (1.10). 
The written word, therefore, was a vehicle for the word of God.!% The 
Westminster Confession still retains this important Reformation princi- 
ple, one that appears as early as the Decades of Bullinger, who writes that 
the prophets “were inspired from God out of heaven by the Holy Spirit of 


100 Muller, PRRD, 2:499. For an defense of good and necessary consequence by a West- 
minster divine see George Gillespie, Treatise of Miscellany Questions (Edinburgh, 1854), 
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10 Warfield, “Westminster,” 226. 
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God: for it is God, which, dwelling by his Spirit in the minds of the proph- 
ets, speaketh to us by their mouths.”!03 

In the work of Francis Turretin (1623-87) and his famous Institutes of 
Elenctic Theology (1696), one finds the same points of the Reformation 
doctrine of Scripture, though organized and elaborated with the scholas- 
tic method. Again, this is a formal, not a substantive difference. Like his 
Reformation predecessors, Turretin believed that natural revelation was 
insufficient for man to receive a saving knowledge of God in Christ in a 
sin-fallen world.!?^ He also affirms and maintains the distinction between 
the unwritten and written word.!95 In order for one to understand the 
word, it must “never be separated from the Spirit.”106 

Turretin also identifies the Scriptures as being theopneustos and there- 
fore divine and free from all error.!9” When Turretin says that the authors 
of Scripture are free from all error, he distinguishes between mathematical, 
moral, and theological certainty and concludes, “They have a theological 
infallible certainty, which cannot possibly deceive the true believer illumi- 
nated by the Spirit of God.” Moreover, he also stipulates that the apostles 
were infallible in faith, but not in practice.!?? In this regard, like Calvin 
before him, Turretin spends a significant amount of space harmonizing 
the so-called contradictions one finds in the Scriptures to prove that none 
exist.!9 Lastly, he also affirms the perspicuity of the Scriptures in matters 
of salvation.!? In all these points, Turretin is in line with the Reforma- 
tion doctrine of Scripture and is in agreement with what one finds in the 
Westminster Confession.” This is not to say, though, that there were no 
unique features to Turretin’s doctrine of Scripture. 

In Turretin’s treatment of the doctrine of Scripture he makes the argu- 
ment that the Masoretic text of the Old Testament, including the vowel 
points, was inspired and of Mosaic origins. The occasion for Turretin’s 
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defense of the vowel points as being of Mosaic origin was codified in the 
short-lived Formula Consensus Helvetica (1675), which was chiefly written 
by Turretin and Johannes Heidegger (1633-98), in response to a number of 
brewing doctrinal controversies. The Formula states that Masoretic text 
is “not only in its consonants, but in its vowels—either the vowel points 
themselves, or at least in the power of the points—not only in its matter, 
but in its words, inspired by God" (§ 2).113 

Therefore, Turretin and Heidegger were “not able to approve of those 
who believe that the text which the Hebrew Original exhibits was deter- 
mined by man’s will alone, and do not hesitate at all to remodel a Hebrew 
reading that they consider unsuitable, and amend it from the versions of 
the Septuagint and other Greek versions, the Samaritan Pentateuch, by 
Chaldaic Targums, or even from other sources” (§ 3).4 One finds that 
Turretin and Heidegger were less flexible on this point than was Calvin, 
who commenting on Heb. 11:21 concluded “that originally the Hebrews 
made no use of pointing because if they had had the same way of writ- 
ing as today the Greek translators would not have made the mistake of 
rendering ‘staff’ instead of ‘bed. "15 

Turretin and Heidegger's reaction was against the work of Louis Cap- 
pel (1586-1658). Cappel published two works, Arcanum Punctuationes 
(1624) and Critica Sacra (1650), in which he questioned the antiquity of 
the vowel points. Richard Baxter's (1615-91) The Saints Everlasting Rest 
(1652) reviews the various positions that had surfaced in the debate over 
the vowel points. In particular, he identified those that believed that the 
Holy Spirit not only guided the authors of Scripture in terms of the sub- 
stance and circumstance, but also in terms of orthography. That is, that 


1? On the background of the Formula see Martin I. Klauber, “The Helvetic Formula 
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configere, eamque ex LXX seniorum aliorumque versionibus Graecis, Codice Samaritano, 
Targumim Chaldaicis, vel aliunde etiam" (Collectio Confessionum, 731). 

15 John Calvin, Hebrews and 1 & 2 Peter, CNTC (1963; Grand Rapids, 1994), 174-75: “Hic 
unus est es iis locis unde coniecturam facere licet, puncta olim apud Hebraeos non fuisse 
in usu: quia non ita hallucinari poterant graeci interpretes, ut virgam pro lecto redderent, 
si eadem tunc fuissset quae hodie scribendi ratio" (CO 55359). See Muller, PRRD, 2:407. 
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providence infallibly guided any transcribers, or printers, so as to ensure 
that every copy was in perfect agreement with the autograph. Baxter, on 
the other hand, observed: 


Whether the perfectest copy now extant may not have some inconsider- 
able literal or verbal errors, through the transcribers’ or printers’ oversight, 
is of no great moment, as long as it is certain, that the Scriptures are not de 
industria corrupted, nor any material doctrine, history, or prophecy thereby 
obscured or depraved. God hath not engaged himself to direct every printer 
to the world’s end, to do his work without any error. Yet it is unlikely that 
this should deprave all copies, or leave us uncertain wholly of the right read- 
ing, especially since copies were multiplied, because it is unlikely that all 
transcribers, or printers, will commit the very same error. We know the true 
copies of our statute books, though the printer be not guided by an unerr- 
ing spirit.!!6 


Baxter's point is that although original infallible manuscripts had been 
lost, scholars could nevertheless approach the extant copies by doing 
textual-critical work.! The infallible autographs were scattered through 
these extant copies.!!? 

In one respect, the debate over the vowel points was a new develop- 
ment in the theology of high orthodoxy. It was not, however, as a result of 
a rationalization of the faith but rather it arose out of the exigencies of the 
day as original-language manuscripts proliferated and theologians encoun- 
tered variant readings. It is true that the arguments of some, such as John 
Owen (1616-83), made the high orthodox doctrine of Scripture susceptible 
to rationalism.!? However, the rationalization of theology arguably did 
not develop until Late orthodoxy (ca. 1700-1790) when rationalism began 
to make inroads into Reformed theology.!2° Rather than see Scripture 


16 Richard Baxter, The Practical Works of Richard Baxter, 4 vols. (1846; Morgan, Pa., 
2000), 3:93. 

N7 On the history of the development of textual criticism see Henning Graf Reventlow, 
The Authority of the Bible and the Rise of the Modern World, trans. John Bowden (1980; 
Philadelphia, PA, 1985). 

18 Woodbridge, Biblical Authority, 115. 

19 John Owen, On the Divine Original of the Scriptures, in The Works of John Owen, vol. 16 
(1850-53; Edinburgh, 1995), 282-344; cf. Muller, PRRD, 2:254; Carl R. Trueman, The Claims 
of Truth: John Owen’s Trinitarian Theology (Carlisle, 1998), 47-101; Sebastian Rehnman, 
Divine Discourse: The Theological Methodology of John Owen (Grand Rapids, 2002), 73-154. 

120 Note the systemic commitment of many early and high orthodox theologians to 
the principles of theologia archetypa et ectypa, which in many ways acted as a bulwark 
against rationalism, particularly in the point that theologia ectypa are revealed acts of God 
contained primarily in the word. See Muller, PRRD, 1:225-38; Willem J. van Asselt, “The 
Fundamental Meaning of Theology: Archetypal and Ectypal Theology in Seventeenth- 
Century Thought,” Westminster Journal of Theology 64, no. 2 (2002): 319-35; Carl R. Trueman, 
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as the principium cognoscendi externum, natural revelation became the 
principium.'! This is not to say that all theologians of Late orthodoxy made 
these detrimental changes. Later orthodox theologians such as Hermann 
Venema (1697-1787) and Daniel Wyttenbach (1706-79) were able to adapt 
the theory of inspiration to the results of textual criticism and at the same 
time retain both the basic definition and assumption of infallibility.!22 

Benedict Pictet (1655-1724) was one who labored in the twilight of High 
orthodoxy and beyond. He was a pastor and professor at the University 
of Geneva, following in the great line of Calvin, Theodore Beza, and Fran- 
cis Turretin. Pictet begins his explanation of doctrine by distinguishing 
between the natural and supernatural knowledge of God and states that 
the supernatural knowledge of God has been revealed through the word.!23 
He then goes on to explain the various books of the canon but also notes 
the languages in which they were written: Hebrew and Greek, except for 
some chapters in the “Chaldee dialect" in Daniel, Ezra, and Jeremiah 1n.!?* 
When Pictet turns to treat the divinity of the Scriptures, he lays out eight 
marks or characters that show how the Scriptures can be distinguished 
from merely human works in that the Bible: 


Speaks nothing but the truth 

Reveals mysteries that cannot proceed from the human mind 
Directs our thoughts entirely to the worship of the true God 
Instructs the mind 

Teaches men to love the holy precepts to love God 

Is always consistent and exhibits no contradiction 

Teaches those things that calm all the passions of the mind 
Predicts those things that no human being can know.!25 


on nal po NL 


Claims of Truth: John Owen’s Trinitarian Theology (Carlisle, 1998), 54-64. Turretin, contrary 
to recent analysis, also affirmed this important distinction. Cf. Rogers and McKim, Author- 
ity and Interpretation, 172-84; Martin I. Klauber, “Francis Turretin on Biblical Accommoda- 
tion: Loyal Calvinist or Reformed Scholastic?” Westminster Journal of Theology 55 (1993), 
73-86. 

121 On this development see, Martin I. Klauber, Between Reformed Scholasticism and 
Pan-Protestantism. Jean-Alphonse Turretin (1671-1737) and Enlightened Orthodoxy at the 
Academy of Geneva (Selinsgrove, Pa., 1994). 

122 Muller, PRRD, 2:254. 

123 Benedict Pictet, Christian Theology, trans. Frederick Reyroux (London, 1834), 8-10; 
Pictet, Theologia Christiana (London, 1820), 1.2.2-3: “Revelatio illa supernaturalis facta est 
per verbum.” 

124 Pictet, Christian Theology, 13-21; Pictet, Theologia Christiana, 1.5.15: “Chaldaico 
idiomate.” 

25 Pictet, Christian Theology, 21-22; Pictet, Theologia Christiana, 1.6.3. 
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To these eight marks of divinity, Pictet further explains that they receive 
additional strength from four other considerations. First, the Scriptures 
have been wonderfully preserved up to the present time even when the 
enemies of God have sought to destroy the Christian faith. Second, the 
majesty and simplicity of the style. Third, the number of martyrs who 
have sealed the truth with their blood. And fourth, the truth of the Scrip- 
tures is confirmed by the extraordinary propagation of the Christian faith 
throughout the world.!26 

To this point in Pictet's treatment, there has been a great deal of 
emphasis placed upon these rational proofs (objective and subjective) 
for the divinity of the Scriptures, arguably a greater emphasis than one 
finds in Reformation expressions. However, it should be noted that this 
is an emphasis and not where Pictet ultimately rests his argument. Pictet 
explains that the divinity of Scripture is confirmed by the testimony of 
Scripture itself, which is given in 2 Tim. 3:6.?7 He also adds an impor- 
tant qualifier, though at the end of the section, regarding the necessary 
work of the Spirit: “We need only add one remark, viz. that the testimony 
of the Holy Spirit tends to the confirmation of every individual believer, 
but cannot be made use of for the conviction and conversion of others; 
for it is experienced only by the faithful, in whom the Spirit dwells; and 
therefore he would be acting ridiculously, who should think to persuade 
others that the scripture is divine, because he himself has been taught this 
by the Holy Spirit.”!28 

Regarding other issues, such as the inspiration of Scripture, Pictet saw 
a degree of flexibility in how the authors of Scripture were inspired: "It is 
not necessary to suppose that the Holy Spirit always dictated to the proph- 
ets and apostles every word which they used." But he also added that the 
prophets and apostles were nevertheless directed and influenced by the 
Spirit so that when they were writing Scripture they were protected from 
making “even the least error or mistake."?? To this end Pictet offers a treat- 
ment on the “Perfection of the Scriptures.”!30 Beyond this, Pictet also treats 


26 Pictet, Christian Theology, 28-29; Pictet, Theologia Christiana, 1.6.15. 

27 Pictet, Christian Theology, 29; Pictet, Theologia Christiana, 1.6.16. 

128 Pictet, Christian Theology, 31; Pictet, Theologia Christiana, 1.3.8: “Hoc unicum 
addam, Spiritus Sanci testimonium facere quickem ad propriam singulorum fidelium con- 
firmationem, sed non posse adhiberi ad aliorum convictionem, vel conversionem, quia 
soli fideli, in quo habitat Spiritus, notus est, unde ludibrium merito deberet, qui vellet 
persuadere Scripturam esse divinam, quia Spiritus Sanctus hoc ipsum docuit." 

129 Pictet, Christian Theology, 33-34; Pictet, Theologia Christiana, 1.511-3. 

130 Pictet, Christian Theology, 41-47; i Pictet, Theologia Christiana, 11. 
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the authority and perspicuity of the Scriptures among other topics in line 
with previous Reformation, early, and high orthodox expressions.!?! And 
in harmony with the distinction between archetypal and ectypal theology, 
a bulwark against rationalism, Pictet acknowledged: “There are mysteries 
in scripture which surpass our comprehension, and which we shall not 
perfectly understand even in heaven."?? Pictet concludes his treatment 
of Scripture with two sections: “The Scriptures the Only Rule of Faith and 
Practice,” and “Of Translations and Apocryphal Books.” Of especial note 
is that Pictet affirms that it is “God who speaks in the scripture."?? In an 
age that was imbibing from the chalice of autonomous human reason in 
the wake of the Enlightenment, Pictet still insisted with the Reformation 
that God spoke through the Scriptures. Pictet also believed that the Scrip- 
tures should be translated into the vernacular language of any particular 
region, but that such translations were not authoritative because transla- 
tors were liable to error. Translations were suitable as a firm foundation 
for building one’s faith, but in the end ultimate appeal had to be made 
to the original languages. Appeal was not permitted, according to Pictet, 
even to the Septuagint although it was of great antiquity and quoted 
by the apostles. He believed that the translators of the Septuagint were 
interpreters and not prophets. While not going to the extent of Turretin 
in arguing for the inspiration of the vowel points of the Mastoretic Text, 
Pictet nevertheless showed his prejudice for the Hebrew rather than the 
Greek Old Testament. 


CONCLUSION 


This survey of the doctrine of Scripture has shown an organic link between 
the Reformation, Early, and High Orthodox periods. All the surveyed theo- 
logians and confessions affirm the necessity of special revelation. There 
is a unified commitment to the distinction between the unwritten and 
written word of God and that the Scriptures are a vehicle for the word of 
God. All the surveyed theologians and confessions maintain the inspira- 
tion of Scripture, which is also connected to its supreme authority in and 


131 Pictet, Christian Theology, 35-40, 47-51; Pictet, Theologia Christiana, 1.8, 13. 

132 Pictet, Christian Theology, 49; Pictet, Theologia Christiana, 1.13.3: “Mysteria reperiri in 
Scriptura fatemur lubenter, quae captum nostrum superant, ac quae ne in coelis quidem 
perfecte cognoscemus.” 

133 Pictet, Christian Theology, 55; Pictet, Theologia Christian, a 1.15.6: "Solus Deus in ea 
loquens.” 
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over the church. One can explicitly see the affırmation of the inspiration 
of the whole from the reformers such as Bullinger and Calvin all the way 
to Turretin. However, implicit evidence of the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures is evidenced by the commitment to the analogia Scripturae 
as a key hermeneutical principle of Reformed Orthodox hermeneutics. 
Granted, there are some differences in terms of the amount of evidence 
theologians employ to demonstrate the divinity ofthe Scriptures, but one 
finds Calvin arguing these points as much as any other. Moreover, Calvin 
sought to harmonize the so-called contradictions in Scripture even more 
so than Turretin. 

High Orthodox theologians such as Turretin, Heidegger, and Owen 
were eager to defend the antiquity of the Masoretic text; this was not the 
influx of rationalism but rather simply a desire to defend the inspired 
nature of the Scriptures. There were other theologians, such as Baxter, 
who had a more balanced view of the relationship between textual criti- 
cism and the doctrine of inspiration. In many respects, however, one 
should recognize that textual criticism was a largely new theological art 
and science. Reformed theologians committed to classic Reformation doc- 
trine later integrated textual criticism with their theology of Scripture. 
Nevertheless, this much is certain, the claims that one finds from late 
twentieth-century scholarship, such those of Barth, Brunner, and Rogers 
and McKim, still persist.!3* Despite such persistence, the primary-source 
evidence is irrefutable—the Reformed Orthodox doctrine of Scripture is 
irrefragably joined to and substantively the same as the sola Scriptura of 
the Reformation. 


134 See Stanley J. Grenz and John R. Franke, Beyond Foundationalism. Shaping Theology 
in a Postmodern Context (Louisville, 2001), 102-4. 
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Maarten Wisse and Hugo Meijer 


A chapter on pneumatology in a Companion to Reformed Orthodoxy is 
not a given. Anyone who looks through a number of major systematic 
works from Reformed Scholasticism will, with a quick scan through the 
table of contents, soon notice the absence of pneumatological language. 
Francis Turretin's Institutes of Elenctic Theology, for example, features only 
one quaestio on pneumatology, namely, on the divinity of the Holy Spirit 
in the last part of the doctrine of God. Other Reformed scholastic works 
seem to witness a similar lack of pneumatological interest. Thus, Johannes 
Wolleb’s (1589-1629) famous small compendium devotes no specific locus 
to pneumatology, and Gisbertus Voetius has no specific disputations in 
his Selectae Disputationes devoted to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. This 
list can easily be expanded with many more examples. Karl Rahner was 
the first to promote the Trinitdtsvergessenheit thesis in the Latin West, 
beginning with Augustine, and there are various indications for this phe- 
nomenon in post-Reformation Reformed Scholasticism.! A similar thesis 
was formulated in the twentieth century concerning the person of the 
Spirit in the history of Western theology. 

Recent scholarship shows, however, that tables of contents can easily 
deceive. The placement of predestination in the doctrine of God does not 
mean that every aspect of every locus in that dogmatic system is deter- 
mined by it, nor does the treatment of predestination in soteriology make 
an author any less Reformed.? The same can probably be said for pneuma- 
tology. For research into the history of dogma, it is crucial to go beyond 
the surface. Instead of simply noting the number and location of passages 
in a dogmatic work, it is necessary to delve into the details of the way in 
which different authors from different periods deal with pneumatological 
questions in very specific contexts. 


1 Gijsbert van den Brink, “Reformed Scholasticism and the Trinitarian Renaissance,” in 
Scholasticism Reformed: Essays in Honour of Willem J. van Asselt, ed. Maarten Wisse, Marcel 
Sarot, and Willemien Otten (Leiden, 2010), 322-40. 

? Willem J. van Asselt et al., Introduction to Reformed Scholasticism (Grand Rapids, 2011), 
2; Richard A. Muller, Christ and the Decree. Christology and Predestination in Reformed The- 
ology from Calvin to Perkins (Durham, 1986). 
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One of the first things that strikes the researcher is that, although ini- 
tially many major Reformed scholastics seem to share the Western lack 
of interest in pneumatological questions, a few do stand out and display 
a special interest in pneumatology. These figures include John Owen and 
Thomas Goodwin. In this they followed the lead of the father of Reformed 
Protestantism, John Calvin, although they did it in their own way. It is also 
striking to see that these theologians are both from the Puritan, Anglo- 
Saxon strand of Reformed Scholasticism. 

Modern scholarship traces the idea of Geistvergessenheit in Western 
theological tradition as far back as Augustine. For that reason, it will be 
important to prepare the ground for a fuller discussion of pneumatology 
by the Reformed scholastics by considering the key developments in this 
doctrine from Augustine to the Reformation. Calvin and the confessions 
of the Reformation period then function as a key turning point. Calvin is 
important, not in the sense that everything afterwards is fully determined 
by his views, but in the sense that his work played an important role in the 
development of what is now called the distinctly Reformed (over against 
Lutheran) Protestant tradition. This makes the confessions from the Ref- 
ormation period crucial documents as concise formulations of a growing 
consensus among those adhering to the Reformed strand of Protestant- 
ism. Following the discussion of Calvin and the confessional tradition, a 
matrix will be developed for studying pneumatology in Reformed Ortho- 
doxy. This framework follows the key loci of the traditional doctrinal 
system, and will deal respectively with pneumatological issues in (1) the 
doctrine of Scripture, (2) the doctrine of God, (3) the doctrine of creation, 
(4) Christology, (5) soteriology, (6) ecclesiology, and (7) sacramentology. 

In the description of pneumatology in these loci, the primary theolo- 
gian of the Holy Spirit, John Owen, is used as a heuristic lens in order to 
see how he brings the pneumatological aspects of these loci to the fore. 
Subsequently, a comparison is made between his interest in pneumatol- 
ogy and the way in which others construe the same ideas, with or without 
a pneumatological interest. This will demonstrate the systematic conse- 
quences of putting various loci in a pneumatological context, whether this 
leads to systematic-theological innovations and, if so, of what kind these 
innovations may be. 

In regard to the state of scholarship, much of what is presented here 
is the result of new research carried out in preparation for this chapter. 
There is little in the way of recent scholarship on the nature of pneu- 
matology in Reformed Scholasticism. Older research, as far as it exists, 
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suffers severely from what is now labeled “old school research."? The 
majority of recent "new school" interest in Reformed Scholasticism has 
been in the area of the doctrine of God. Richard Muller's magnum opus, 
for example, ends with the doctrine of God, leaving the bulk of a typi- 
cal dogmatic system outside of its scope. This is not meant as a criticism 
of existing research; one has to begin somewhere, and the most natural 
place to begin is the beginning: the prolegomena and the doctrine of God. 
Insofar as scholarship on Reformed Scholasticism has touched on other 
issues, it has mainly revolved around such issues as Christology, covenant 
theology, and justification.* The newness of the research for the present 
chapter results in a level of fragility that is a bit uncommon for Compan- 
ion volumes, since they generally build on an established body of research 
and make it accessible to a wider audience. The information provided in 
this chapter may be all the more helpful to those students and scholars 
who are looking for a point of entrance to pneumatology in Reformed 
Scholasticism—in spite of the admittedly provisional way in which con- 
clusions are presented here. 


THE CONCEPT OF GEISTVERGESSENHEIT 


Before beginning the discussion of pneumatology, it makes sense to enter 
a bit more deeply into the issue of Geistvergessenheit in Western theology. 
After all, while this term is widely used to criticize the Western tradi- 
tion, it is by no means clear what it really means. Such an analysis is also 
relevant since the wider question of how to deal with a pneumatological 
emphasis in specific forms of theology will play a key role in this chapter. 
The question of Geistvergessenheit supplies a starting point for exploring 
what a distinctly pneumatologically informed theology might mean. 
While Karl Rahner is generally acknowledged to have coined the term 
Trinitätsvergessenheit, the honor of introducing the term Geistverges- 
senheit should go to Otto A. Dilschneider, who first used it in an essay 
published in the Theologische Literaturzeitung in 1961.5 As the subtitle of 


3 Van Asselt et al., Introduction to Reformed Scholasticism, 10-17. 

^ See Maarten Wisse, Marcel Sarot, and Willemien Otten, eds., Scholasticism Reformed. 
Essays in Honour of Willem J. van Asselt (Leiden, 2010). 

5 Otto A. Dilschneider, “Die Geistvergessenheit der Theologie: Epilog zur Diskussion 
über den historischen Jesus und kerygmatischen Christus," Theologische Literaturzeitung 
86, no. 4 (1961): 255-65. 
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the essay shows, Dilschneider has a very specific theological purpose in 
advocating a more thoroughly pneumatological theology, namely, to over- 
come the tension between the historical Jesus and the kerygmatic Christ. 
A major part of the article is for that reason devoted to that discussion. 
The focus is in fact even broader, since Dilschneider considers the crisis 
in the Western church and society during the post-WWII period. In a later 
book on the same themes (1978), Dilschneider sketches the Geistverges- 
senheit in Western theology against the background of the developments 
in modern theology and society. Dilschneider calls for much more than 
due attention for the role of the Holy Spirit in Christianity. For, he in fact 
appeals for a complete rethinking of the whole of Christian theology in 
terms of a theology of the Holy Spirit: 


Until now, it was common to deal exclusively with the works and acts of the 
Holy Spirit. ... However, if we are after the reality of God, we can no longer 
be satisfied with the things that the Spirit does and works among us. For, we 
are after Godself, that is, we are after God's very essence according to which 
God is present to us today. And because this very essence of God is present 
among us in the power and form of the Holy Spirit, it is fitting for us to direct 
our questions concerning God's reality to God's reality in the Spirit.® 


In his 1961 article, Dilschneider explained the all-encompassing aim of 
a theology of the Spirit in terms of an analogy between the charge of 
Geistvergessenheit in the West and Martin Heidegger's accusation of the 
West's Seinsvergessenheit.’ Although Dilschneider denies that there is 
a complete parallel between the two forms of Vergessenheit, the anal- 
ogy plays an important role in his argument, while the parallel between 
Sein and Geist is even present in Heidegger himself. Heidegger spoke of 
Seinsvergessenheit as a reduction of Being to the things that are mastered 
through reason. What Dilschneider envisages is a theology of the Spirit 
in which the reduction of the Spirit to a few specific functions is done 
away with, and in which the whole of our thinking about God and the 
world is renewed from the perspective of God as Spirit. Heidegger's aim 


$ Otto A. Dilschneider, Geist als Vollender des Glaubens (Gütersloh, 1978), 61: “Bisher 
war es üblich, sich ausschließlich mit dem Wirken und den Taten des Heiligen Geistes zu 
bescháftigen.... Fragen wir jedoch nach der Wirklichkeit Gottes, so können wir uns mit 
dem, was der Geist unter uns tut und wirkt, nicht zufriedengeben. Denn wir fragen nach 
Gott selber, und das heißt nach seinem ureigenen Wesen, in dem er uns heute gegenwärtig 
ist. Und da sich dieses ureigene Wesen in der Kraft und Gestalt des Heiligen Geistes dartut 
so richten sich unsere Fragen nach der Wirklichkeit Gottes auf diese seine Wesenhaftigkeit 
im Geist." 

7 Dilschneider, “Geistvergessenheit der Theologie," 259-60. 
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to do away with the God of ontotheology is very close to Dilschneider's 
theology of the Spirit as an attempt to speak of God in a new way. Thus, 
Dilschneider’s interest is not so much an interest in the neglect of the 
third person of the Trinity (i.e., the Holy Spirit), but rather an interest in 
reconfiguring the relationship between God and the world, or between 
God and human history. Because a God opposite to the world has become 
problematic, Dilschneider hopes to rethink the concept of God in terms 
of the concept of the Spirit, so that God is in the end fully engaged in 
human history. Although Dilschneider does not mention G.W.F. Hegel by 
name, his interest in dynamicizing the concept of God and developing 
a phenomenology of the Spirit® reveals a considerable indebtedness to 
Hegel’s thinking. 

From the analysis of Dilschneider’s concept of Geistvergessenheit, it 
becomes clear that it is very much determined by the theological ques- 
tions of the time— questions which, it should be added, are no longer 
even perceived as Dilschneider perceived them at the end of the 1970s. 
The thesis of Geistvergessenheit in the West served as a justification for 
developing a post-Hegelian and post-Heideggerian theology in which the 
whole of the concept of God is interpreted in terms of Spirit. It is clear 
that this typically modern attempt at rethinking theology has only limited 
value for an analysis of the history of Christianity. While Dilschneider may 
have couched his thesis in historical terms, its aim was more systematic 
than historical in nature. 


AUGUSTINE (354-430) AND PETER LOMBARD (1096-1164) 


The above discussion of the concept of Geistvergessenheit is useful, if only 
because Augustine has recently been accused of having contributed to the 
famous Geistvergessenheit by construing the Holy Spirit as the commu- 
nion of love between the Father and the Son. Although Augustine did not 
deny the full personhood of the Spirit, so it is claimed, the Spirit became 
a function of the communion between the Father and the Son without 
the Spirit's receiving a distinct role in the economy of salvation? It is dif- 
ficult to say whether that charge is justified, especially because it depends 
on the criteria one uses for determining whether the role of the Spirit is 


8 Dilschneider, "Geistvergessenheit der Theologie," 260-61. 
9 Alco Meesters, God in Drie Woorden. Een Systematisch-theologisch Onderzoek Naar De 
Cappadocische Bijdrage Aan Het Denken Over God Drie-enig (Zoetermeer, 2006), 146. 
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substantial and independent enough. All the same, it is certainly true that 
Augustine speaks frequently about the Spirit as the communion of love 
between the Father and the Son. Nevertheless, Augustine affırms that the 
Spirit should be seen as a “person” of equal rank to the Father and the Son 
in terms of independent and full divinity. Another determinative feature 
of Augustine’s view of the Holy Spirit is what later became known as the 
filioque. Augustine does not use the term as such, but the ideas implied in 
the term are certainly part of his thinking.!? 

When assessing the role of the Spirit in the works of the Trinity ad 
extra, Augustine's doctrine of the Trinity in general leads to a close focus 
on the unity of the works of the Trinity ad extra.! Augustine is generally 
critical of the attribution of the works of the Trinity to one specific Person 
rather than to all three together, although this does not mean that the 
specificity of the works of the persons in time is entirely lost. His view of 
the theophanies under the Old Testament is well known in this respect; 
Augustine argues that the Father not only speaks through the Son in the 
Old Testament, but also that all three persons speak in an indirect way 
through angels. Although Augustine realizes that only the Son becomes a 
human being and that only the Spirit is poured out in a special way at Pen- 
tecost, for him the focus on the indivisibility of the works of the Trinity ad 
extra remains under the New Testament dispensation. This is evident, for 
example, in the Enchiridion ad Laurentium, when Augustine speaks about 
the work of the Spirit in the church. Although Augustine recognizes the 
special connection of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit and the doctrine of 
the church in the Creed, he emphasizes repeatedly that it is not only the 
Holy Spirit who dwells in the church as the community of believers, but 
also the Father and the Son.” Thus, he extends Paul's remark concerning 
the believer as a temple of the Holy Spirit so as to speak of a temple of 
the Trinity. Such an extension is probably also motivated by Augustine's 
strong preference for the image of the church as the body of Christ in a 
rather literal sense, as evident from his concept of Christus totus. 


10 See, e.g. Augustine, De Trinitate, bk. 15, 27-28. 

H Maarten Wisse, Trinitarian Theology beyond Participation: Augustine's De Trinitate 
and Contemporary Theology (London, 2011), chap. 2. 

12 Augustine, Enchiridion, de fide, spe et charitate, chap. 56. 

13 Tarsicius J. van Bavel, "The 'Christus Totus' Idea: A Forgotten Aspect of Augustine's 
Spirituality," in Studies in Patristic Christology, ed. Thomas Finan and Vincent Twomey 
(Dublin, 1998), 84-94. 
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Augustine’s theology is of tremendous importance for all the later devel- 
opments, including the Reformation and post-Reformation Reformed 
Orthodoxy. During this period, the reception of Augustine’s work under- 
goes a renewal as a result of a new approach to the reading of the clas- 
sics in Renaissance humanism, combined with the introduction of widely 
available versions of Augustine’s Opera omnia through the development 
of the printing press.!* In the Middle Ages, Augustine’s key theological 
insights most often come on the desks of theologians in the form of the 
requisite commentaries on Peter Lombard’s Sententiae, in which Augus- 
tine is by far the most important authority among the church fathers. In 
the Sententiae, pneumatological discourse has its focal points in books 1 
and 3, while it is less prominent in books 2 and 4, which deal with Creation 
and the sacraments respectively. Book 1 deals with God who is Trinity, and 
in this book, all the key themes of Augustine’s Trinitarian theology find 
their place, including the main pneumatological questions. To give just 
one example, Lombard maintains the full equality of the divine persons 
and defends the full divinity of the Spirit.!5 Similarly, Lombard discusses 
the question of the procession of the Spirit from both the Father and the 
Son, now framed as the filioque question.!6 Interestingly, Lombard draws 
on the authority of church fathers from both the Western and Eastern 
traditions, and this leads him to attempt to reconcile the concerns of both 
traditions, while maintaining the truth of the filioque. Lombard does so by 
quoting Greek fathers who claim that the Spirit proceeds from the Father 
and the Son on the one hand, and by quoting Latin fathers who maintain 
the principal procession of the Spirit from the Father on the other.!” 

Two areas of pneumatological discussion deserve specific attention, 
because they will return in later developments. The first is the relation- 
ship between the concept of love and the person of the Holy Spirit, while 
the second concerns the role of the Holy Spirit in Christology. The rela- 
tionship of love between humans on the one hand, and God the Trinity 
with the Holy Spirit as love on the other, deserves special attention. 
Augustine's view on this has major ramifications for the later tradition in 
terms of its reception in the work of Lombard. Key passages concerning 


14 See Arnoud Visser, Reading Augustine in the Reformation. The Flexibility of Intellectual 
Authority in Europe, 1500-1620 (Oxford, 2011). 

15 Peter Lombard, Sententiarum Quatuor Libri, bk. 1, dist. 10. 

16 Lombard, Sententiarum, bk. 1, dists. 1-12. 

17 Lombard, Sententiarum, bk. 1, dist. 10, chaps. 2 and n. 
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this relationship between human love and the Holy Spirit are De Trinitate 
books 8 and ı5. In these two books, Augustine draws on the statement 
that “God is love" in the First Epistle of John, chapter 4.18 Augustine states 
that God is love, but that true love is also God and, as he tries to prove 
extensively in book 15, one is justified to say that this love is the Holy 
Spirit.!9 When we love love, we love God, and thus, it is possible to know 
God by loving one another. In book 15, this insight is combined with a 
specific emphasis on the doctrine of grace. The gift of the Holy Spirit, 
Augustine says, is what distinguishes the children of the kingdom of 
God from the children of eternal perdition. This is what makes them 
righteous, because fallen human beings do not have saving righteousness 
from themselves.?° 

The idea that the love given through grace to believers is not merely a 
gift of God the Holy Spirit, but is identical with the Holy Spirit, is present 
in Augustine, though not very systematically, and he clearly keeps dis- 
tinguishing between the Holy Spirit who is present in the mind of the 
believer as love, and the believer who loves. In bringing together passages 
from different places into a new, more or less coherent whole, Lombard 
makes Augustine’s suggestion more explicit, and pursues it not only in 
book 1, when dealing with the doctrine of the Trinity,?! but also in book 3, 
when he deals with the three cardinal virtues of faith, hope, and love.?? 
The effect of this is that in book 3, when dealing with the virtue of love, 
the fact that this love is the Holy Spirit who is present in the believers, 
is always to be presupposed, even when it is not explicitly mentioned. 
Lombard's—and in fact Augustine's—understanding of love as the Holy 
Spirit rather than as the gift of the Holy Spirit, became highly controver- 
sial in the Middle Ages. 

A second area in which the role of the Holy Spirit is remarkable— 
although here too Lombard draws heavily on the authority of Augustine— 
is Christology. The link between Christology and pneumatology is as old 
as the Apostles’ Creed: “qui conceptus est de Spiritu Sancto." Lombard 
deals with this statement of the Creed in a direct way, asking why the 
incarnation is specifically said to be a work of the Holy Spirit, while Trini- 
tarian logic forces one to say that the incarnation is a work of all three 


18 Augustine, De Trinitate, bks. 8, 10 and 12. 
19 Augustine, De Trinitate, bk. 15, 27. 

20 Augustine, De Trinitate, bk. 15, 32. 

?! Lombard, Sententiarum, bk. 1, dist. 17. 

?2 Lombard, Sententiarum, bk. 3, dist. 27. 
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persons of the Trinity.?? All the same, the role of the Holy Spirit goes 
far beyond the mere fact of Christ's conception from the Holy Spirit. It 
is interesting to see that questions that seem to be innovations of John 
Owen or the Westminster Confession of Faith are as old as Lombard's 
Sententiae, which in turn pursues insights borrowed from the church 
fathers, most notably Augustine. 

One such issue is the question of the sinlessness of Christ's human 
nature. Drawing on John of Damascus, Augustine, and Fulgentius,?* Lom- 
bard links the sinlessness of Christ's human nature with the grace given 
to Mary, which made her entirely sinless from the moment of Jesus’ con- 
ception by the Spirit.25 Lombard explicitly asks whether Christ's human 
nature can sin if it is perceived apart from its union with the divine Word, 
and he answers that, taken on its own, it is in a state of posse peccare. 
Subsequently, he asks whether it could still sin in its unity with the divine 
Word because of the presence of the free will in Jesus’ soul. Lombard coun- 
ters this suggestion with a cumulative argument. First, he argues that the 
angels are kept in a state of purity because of God's grace. He then adds, 
*How much more therefore this man, to whom the Spirit has been given 
without measure?”?6 A key phrase from Scripture that appears in this con- 
nection is John 3:34: “For he whom God hath sent speaketh the words of 
God: for God giveth not the Spirit by measure [unto him]" (KJV). When 
answering the question as to why it is that the conception of Jesus from 
Mary is attributed to the Spirit rather than to all persons of the Trinity, or 
to the Son, Lombard quotes Augustine's Enchiridion: 


it is clear that this manner in which Christ is born, of Mary as son and of 
the Holy Spirit not as son, indicates to us the grace of God. By this grace, 
a man, without any preceding merits, at the very beginning of his human 
existence, was joined to the Word of God into such unity of person that the 
same was the Son of God who was son of man, and the son of man who 
was Son of God; and that, in the assumption of a human nature, that grace 
became in some way natural to that man and by it he was not able to com- 
mit any sin.?7 
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Lombard, Sententiarum, bk. 3, dist. 4. 
24 Lombard sees Fulgentius’s work as Augustine’s. 
Lombard, Sententiarum, bk. 3, dist. 3. 
Lombard, Sententiarum, bk. 3, dist. 12, chap. 4, “Quanto magis ergo ille homo, cui 
Spiritus est datus sine mensura?.” 

27 Augustine, Enchiridion, De Fide, Spe Et Charitate, chap. 40; Lombard, Sententiarum, 
bk. 3, dist. 4, chap. 2. 
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These claims are connected to Augustine’s idea of love in the believer as 
the presence ofthe Holy Spirit, because Lombard explicitly and extensively 
discusses the question of whether Christ grew in grace (which he denies)?® 
and whether he shared the virtues that are typical of the believer, namely, 
the theological virtues,?? the cardinal virtues?? and the seven gifts of the 
Holy Spirit.?! Lombard denies that Christ had faith and hope, but affirms 
that he had love, and this is the presence of the Holy Spirit. It is in and 
through the Holy Spirit that Christ lives a perfect human life, and in this 
respect, although the Spirit is in Christ without measure, Christ's life in 
and through the Spirit is the model for all believers.?? 

These pneumatological aspects of Lombard's Christology show that 
dogma-historical accounts that distinguish too rigorously between a so- 
called Logos Christology and a Spirit Christology create a straw man?? 
because, in fact, traditional Christology has never done without a dis- 
tinct role of the Holy Spirit in accounting for the person of Christ. It has 
become clear from this analysis that it is not by the mere fact of the divine 
nature that Christ's human nature was sinless. This is evident from the 
fact that Augustine, and Lombard in his wake, starts not with Jesus when 
it comes to his sinlessness, but with Mary. This changes in the Reforma- 
tion. In Augustine and Lombard, however, Christ's human nature is sin- 
less because it is born from a woman who is sinless from the moment of 
the conception from the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is the one who makes 
Mary sinless, although she does not have a divine nature. 

It is probably a typical invention of the genius of Adolf von Harnack 
that he construed the divide between a rationalistic Logos-Christology 
over against a spiritual Spirit-Christology, explaining it as the product of 
the encounter between a simple personal individual Christianity and the 
system of Greek philosophy.?* Harnack's sources may not have warranted 
such a strong divide, but he still needed a Christ who was morally exem- 
plary but not divine and who stood opposed to the Christ of Christian 
orthodoxy. There is no doubt that Harnack's invention was immensely 
successful, even among those who did not share his theological agenda, 
and that it created a whole school whose interest lay in developing a spe- 


28 Lombard, Sententiarum, bk. 3, dist. 13. 

?9 Lombard, Sententiarum, bk. 3, dists. 23-32. 

30 Lombard, Sententiarum, bk. 3, dist. 33. 

31 Lombard, Sententiarum, bk. 3, dist. 34. 

32 Lombard, Sententiarum, bk. 3, dist. 27. 

33 Dilschneider, Geist als Vollender des Glaubens, 35-60. 

3^ Adolf Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, 6th rev. ed. (Tübingen, 1922), 154-72. 
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cifically pneumatologically oriented Christology. The dogma-historical 
construct of an alleged opposition between a Logos-Christology and a 
Spirit-Christology elicited an interest in John Owen as one of the first 
theologians who saw a key role for the Spirit in the person of Christ. 
Owen follows Augustine and Lombard in this, and he found his immedi- 
ate source for it in the Westminster Confession of Faith. 


THOMAS AQUINAS (1225-74) 


Another central figure from the Middle Ages is Thomas Aquinas.*> The 
choice for Aquinas is anachronistic to a certain extent, because it took a 
long time for Aquinas to be recognized as the church father of the Middle 
Ages. In a sense he only assumed this position since the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and then in a context that diverges widely from his own. However, 
a discussion of Aquinas is significant because it introduces a number of 
innovations from the later Middle Ages that as such form deviations from 
the patristic “consensus” that Lombard intended to present. 

As has even been noticed in textbooks,3® the question of the identity of 
the Holy Spirit and the love with which we love God and one another in 
believers is one of the notable differences between Lombard and the later 
medieval tradition.” Aquinas is a mature example of this, as evident both 
in his commentary on Lombard and his own Summa theologiae. In a way, 
Lombard’s idea of the presence of the Holy Spirit in the soul as this Spirit 
itself and not the Spirit's gifts of grace is foreign to Aquinas's philosophical 
and theological frame of reference. There are various aspects to this, some 
of which will be rather important in the later tradition. 

One such aspect concerns the basic distinction between the creator 
and the creature. For Aquinas, it is unthinkable that the creator is pres- 
ent in the creature as creator because the creator can only be present in 
the creature in a creaturely manner. God, as the first cause of everything 
that is, is everywhere, and God is therefore also present in the believer,?? 
but this can only be in a way that is proper to the way in which God 


35 For this section, we are heavily indebted to various email conversations with Prof. 
Rudi te Velde; all misunderstandings of Aquinas's theology that remain, however, are 
entirely ours. 

36 Joseph Wawrykow, "Lombard, Peter," in Augustine Through the Ages. An Encyclope- 
dia, ed. Allan D. Fitzgerald and John C. Cavadini (Grand Rapids, 1999), 650. 

37 Artur Landgraf, Dogmengeschichte der Frühscholastik (Regensburg, 1952), 1:220—237. 

38 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, bk. 2-2, q. 23, art. 2. 
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is present in the believer, and God cannot therefore be present in the 
believer according to his divine essence. God cannot be present to crea- 
tures according to his essence, because his essence is only accessible to 
Godself. This is why, for Aquinas, the most natural question in his com- 
mentary on Lombard, when he deals with Sententiae book ı, distinction 
17, on love’s identity with the Holy Spirit, is to ask whether the Holy Spirit 
is present in the believer in an uncreated or in a created manner. The 
answer is predictable: the Spirit is present in a creaturely manner.?? For 
Aquinas, this does not necessarily mean that he contradicts Lombard's 
and Augustine's thesis. In the Summa theologiae, Aquinas points to those 
who forget that Augustine said these things from his Platonic frame of 
reference, and he argues that Augustine actually meant that the way in 
which the love through which we love God and one another participates 
in the divine love that God is in Godself.*° Thus, Aquinas gently recon- 
structs Augustine's claim within the framework of his own ontology. 

It therefore seems that Aquinas's theological language about the work 
of the Holy Spirit is embedded in a relationship between, on the one 
hand, God as a primary cause of everything that is and, on the other, the 
world as the effect of God's bringing the world into existence. The dis- 
tinction between God and the world implies that God is always present 
within the world according to the mode of God's presence in creation, 
namely, according to the effects of God's acts of love, but not according 
to God's essence as the origin of these acts. God is present in the world 
as its cause, and every aspect of creation as an effect of God's act of love 
that is creation shows a certain level of analogy with its creator, but it is 
never the creator itself. 

There is one important addendum to this. Although all that God does in 
creation is an act of love, there is a specific act of love that brings human 
beings to the knowledge and recognition of God's love, which Aquinas 
calls sanctifying grace (gratia gratum faciens).*! This grace is a specific 
work of God towards the perfection and restoration of creation that is 
to be distinguished from the works of God in creation in general. This 
sanctifying grace is specifically attributed to the Holy Spirit, so that all 
sanctifying grace is at least formally related to the work of the Holy Spirit. 
This has drastic consequences, because sanctifying grace is a key concept 


39 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum Super Sententiis, bk. 1, d. 17, q. 1, art. 1. 
40 Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, bk. 2-2, q. 23, art. 2, ad 1. 
^! Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, bk. 1, q. 43, art. 3. 
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in Aquinas’s theology that encompasses almost all soteriological acts of 
God (e.g., his account of virtue, the sacraments). Even when the name of 
the Holy Spirit is not mentioned, theologically all grace language, insofar 
as it points to sanctifying grace, is pneumatological language.*? 

However—and this is most important—even when this sanctifying 
grace is a special act of God towards human beings and is thus to be 
distinguished from God’s general love towards creation, the presence of 
God’s love as sanctifying grace yet remains within the realm of God’s crea- 
turely presence in creation; that is, according to the mode of God's effects 
in creation and not according to the mode of God's essence as the origin 
of these acts. This is necessary because, if the virtue of love that we have 
for God and one another is God's presence in us according to the mode of 
God's uncreated existence and not through God's presence among us in 
God's works, this would mean that the moral perfection that we receive 
through the gift of divine love is something other than our own created 
being. The problem in this is that, for Aquinas, it means that we, accord- 
ing to the created mode of our being, are not perfected by sanctifying 
grace at all. If God's actions must have a real effect in the creature, they 
need to operate at the creaturely level.*? This is necessary also because, if 
a habit is going to be meritorious, it needs to be a habit that is our own, 
and if the Spirit is present in us in an uncreated manner, this presence 
of the Spirit as our virtue of love is not our own; therefore, it cannot be 
meritorious. 

Finally—and this is an insight that was present in Augustine and Lom- 
bard but now receives a stronger force in terms of the specific ontology 
in which Aquinas embeds his Trinitarian language—return for a moment 
to the idea that all works of God ad extra are works of the whole Trinity. 
Even when sanctifying grace is specifically attributed to the Holy Spirit, 
the classical adagium opera Trinitatis ad extra indivisa sunt is of great 
force for Aquinas. The fact that all actions of God ad extra are actions 
of God as the primary cause who can only be present among creaturely 
things as this primary cause perfecting all things in a creaturely man- 
ner means that this adagium seems to have a stronger unified force in 
Aquinas's thinking than in Augustine and Lombard.** This is significant 


42 See Eric Luijten, Sacramental Forgiveness as a Gift of God: Thomas Aquinas on the 
Sacrament of Penance (Leuven, 2003), chap. 3. 

43 Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, bk. 2-2, q. 23, art. 2. 

^*^ Aquinas, Scriptum Super Sententiis, bk. 1, d. 17, q. 1, art. 1, “Et ideo cum actus carita- 
tis perfectionem quamdam habeat ex hoc quod est meritorius omnibus modis, oportet 
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for the history of Reformed Scholasticism because some strands such 
as those represented by Calvin, Owen, and Goodwin which developed 
more personal lines of accounting for the presence of the Spirit within us, 
whereas others remained within a generalizing Trinitarian frame of refer- 
ence in which the designation of specific acts of God as acts of the Holy 
Spirit makes much less sense. 

Having gained an impression of the specific transformation that Lom- 
bard’s legacy undergoes in Aquinas’s thinking, what consequences does 
this have for the role of pneumatology in Aquinas’s theology? One exam- 
ple is found in the consequences of Aquinas’s concept of grace as the 
overarching way of God's dealings with humanity in Christology. Aquinas 
discusses most questions in the Summa theologiae that Lombard raised in 
the Sententiae, such as the question of Jesus’ sinlessness,*° his possession 
of the theological virtues et cetera.^9 His answers to Lombard's questions 
are the same, but rather than being phrased in explicitly pneumatological 
terms, they are phrased in terms of the concept of grace. This does not 
mean that Aquinas's account of these issues is completely disconnected 
from pneumatology. In fact, quite the contrary is true because, as acts of 
sanctifying grace, this presence of grace in Christ is in fact the presence 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Nevertheless, when the aspects mentioned above are combined, the 
role of the person of the Holy Spirit as a specific and personal presence 
within the believer receives a smaller distinct profile in Aquinas's theology 
than it does in the early church. In this respect, the Reformation meant 
at least a partial return to the earlier way of dealing with the presence of 
the Spirit. Reformed Scholasticism did not do away with this aspect of the 
Reformation, as suggested by the old school thesis which framed Reformed 
Scholasticism as a mere return to the darkness of the Middle Ages. On the 


ponere, caritatem esse habitum creatum in anima; quae quidem efficienter est a tota 
Trinitate, sed exemplariter manat ab amore, qui est spiritus sanctus: et ideo frequenter 
invenitur quod spiritus sanctus sit amor quo diligimus Deum et proximum, sicut etiam 
dicitur a Dionysio, quod esse divinum est esse omnium rerum, inquantum scilicet ab eo 
omne esse exemplariter deducitur ....ita dicunt, quod spiritus sanctus, prout in se consid- 
eratur, spiritus sanctus et Deus dicitur; sed prout consideratur ut existens in anima, quam 
movet ad actum caritatis, dicitur caritas. Dicunt enim, quod sicut filius univit sibi naturam 
humanam solus, quamvis sit ibi operatio totius Trinitatis; ita spiritus sanctus solus unit sibi 
voluntatem, quamvis ibi sit operatio totius Trinitatis." 

45 Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, bk. 1, q. 15. 

46 Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, bk. 3, q. 7, arts. 1 and 2. Interestingly, Aquinas does not 
discuss the question of whether Christ had love, while, like Lombard, he denies that Christ 
had faith and hope. 
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contrary, Reformed Scholasticism reinforced the turn towards a more per- 
sonal and experiential understanding of the work of the Holy Spirit, and 
in this respect it was more modern than is often realized. 


Jonn CALVIN (1509-64) 


It can be questioned whether Calvin is to be seen as a Reformed scholas- 
tic. A strong distinction was at one time maintained in traditional schol- 
arship between Calvin and the Calvinists,*” although Richard Muller has 
more recently made a strong case for recognizing the scholastic aspects 
of Calvin’s work.*? Whatever the case may be, for the purpose of this 
chapter Calvin will not be discussed as a major Reformed scholastic, but 
rather as a step towards Reformed Scholasticism. A brief analysis of Calvin 
will suffice, because a concise description of Calvin’s pneumatology was 
quite recently given in the Calvin Handbook, which can only be replicated 
here.*9 

At this point it is not so much a summary of Calvin’s pneumatological 
views that is needed, but rather an explanatory bridge that accounts for 
the changes that occurred between the Middle Ages and the Reformation 
era, so as to understand why there are different pneumatological interests 
and even entirely different theological loci in the Reformed scholastics 
when compared to Lombard or Aquinas. This will then explain the broad 
pneumatological consensus that will be discussed below, introduced in 
terms of a discussion of the Confessio Belgica and the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith. 

A first area in which a new pneumatological interest and in fact an 
entirely new locus—in terms of significance, at least—emerged was the 
doctrine of Scripture. The Reformation represented a crisis of authority, as 
well as of the mediation of salvation. It no longer sufficed to call oneself a 
member of the church or to receive the sacraments in order to safeguard 
one’s participation in salvation or in a true understanding of God. The 
Reformation witnessed that the church can be wrong, and for that reason 
a new criterion had to be found. In the locus on Scripture, Calvin chose 


47 Van Asselt et al., Introduction to Reformed Scholasticism, 20. 

48 Richard A. Muller, The Unaccommodated Calvin. Studies in the Foundation of a Theo- 
logical Tradition (New York, 2000). 

49 [ John Hesselink, “Pneumatology,” in The Calvin Handbook, ed. Herman J. Selderhuis 
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a predominantly pneumatological way of linking God and God’s revela- 
tion in Scripture. In fact, the doctrine of Scripture as the principium fidei 
was a specifically Reformed idea. The doctrine of Scripture has no place 
in the Book of Concord, which includes the Confessio Augustana and the 
Smalcald Articles, nor can it be found anywhere in Melanchthon’s Loci 
Communes. In the Reformed confessions, it typically receives a prominent 
place as the foundation of theology at the beginning of the confession, or 
else at the beginning of a theological system. 

A second area in which Calvin introduced new loci or developed them 
in a new way was soteriology. The Reformation is, as a crisis in the media- 
tion of salvation, also a crisis in the understanding of salvation. Whereas 
for Lombard and Aquinas faith was merely one of the theological virtues 
and as such indeed a gift of grace yet without even being the most impor- 
tant virtue (which is love), in the Reformation it received a crucial role 
since it became the instrument through which salvation is appropriated. 
Faith is an act of response to the preaching of the gospel, but it is enabled 
by the work of the Spirit. Thus, there is a strong pneumatological inter- 
est in the mediation of salvation, and once again it is stronger for the 
Reformed than for Luther, who keeps Word and Spirit intimately con- 
nected. Because of the new configuration between faith and love, or faith 
and good works, a new locus developed under the name “sanctification” 
or “de bonis operibus.” This locus, too, shows a strong pneumatological 
interest. 

A final transition occurs in ecclesiology and sacramentology. In light of 
the Reformation, a sudden need develops for a doctrine of the church not 
only among the Reformed, but also in the Lutheran tradition. The reason 
is that it is no longer clear what the church is, whether there is only one 
church or whether there are many, and if there are many, where unity 
should be sought. Interestingly, the Reformed tradition appears to show 
some diversity here. One strand in the Reformed tradition tends towards 
a pneumatological view of the church exemplified, for example, by the 
Confessio Belgica, while another strand tends towards a Christological 
foundation of the church as appears to be the case for Calvin. A notable 
absence in Hesselink’s overview of Calvin’s pneumatology is ecclesiology, 
and a quick look at the beginning of book 4 of the Institutes and article 
25 of the Confessio Gallicana shows that this is not a coincidence. Cal- 
vin’s church is founded upon Christ as its head, but the head is medi- 
ated through “representatives,” the ministers of the word. At the risk of 
oversimplification, it may be said that Calvin’s church is defined by the 
office of the ministry, whereas Guido de Bres’s church is defined by the 
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community of true believers. These two strands continue to determine 
the course ofthe Reformed tradition. 

Sacramentology was yet another area in which Calvin’s pneumatological 
interests clearly came to the fore. In what constituted the Reformation’s 
most severe internal area of disagreement, Calvin sought the fons solutio- 
nis in a pneumatological account of the presence of Christ in the sacra- 
ment. Although it was commonly accepted within the entire Reformed 
tradition, its form and significance would go on to shift over time. 

An area that has been passed over in silence more or less consciously 
is the Spirit’s work in creation. The idea of the Spirit's work in creation 
has received much attention, particularly in Werner Krusche's influential 
book on Calvin's pneumatology.°® For his extensive account of the work of 
the Spirit in creation and providence in Calvin, Krusche hardly finds any 
evidence in the Institutes, confessions, or catechisms;?! instead he has to 
draw on the commentaries and sermons. This absence of pneumatological 
language in Calvin's doctrinal works shows that, although it might be true 
that his oeuvre can be used to develop a doctrine of the work of the Holy 
Spirit in creation, it does not rank as one of the key features of Calvin's 
theology or even of Reformed doctrine at the time of confessionalization. 
This pattern may therefore be reflective of an anachronistic interest in a 
twentieth-century theology that seeks to overcome an alleged Geistverges- 
senheit. However, the Spirit's work in creation appears in a more elaborate 
form in John Owen's Pneumatologia, which is more or less the first com- 
prehensive pneumatology in the history of the Western tradition. 


CONFESSIONALIZATION 


The Belgic Confession 


After dealing with Calvin's pneumatology, it makes good sense to see 
what the role of the Spirit is in selected confessional documents. This is 
all the more useful because it should be realized that the Reformed tradi- 
tion was much less a Calvin tradition than is now often thought to be the 
case. While the Reformed tradition was of course profoundly influenced 
by the work of John Calvin, this happened often much more indirectly 


50 Werner Krusche, Das Wirken des Heiligen Geistes nach Calvin, 3rd ed. (Göttingen, 
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than through the meticulous reading of his works. One such indirect path 
was, of course, the role played by the Academy of Geneva where many 
theologians who played a key role in their subsequent traditions received 
their theological education, but it also happened through the confessions 
in which the defining features of the Reformed faith were codified and the 
boundaries of the tradition defined. The first example, the Confessio Bel- 
gica, is from the Continent, while the second, the Westminster Confession 
of faith, is from a somewhat later stage and comes from England. Both dis- 
play the main consensus of the Reformed tradition, although the second 
does so more than the first, especially in Christology. This main consensus 
comes to the fore in the significant role attributed to pneumatology in the 
doctrines of Scripture, Trinity (naturally), Christology, soteriology, ecclesi- 
ology, and sacramentology. 

First, the role of the Spirit features prominently in the doctrine of 
Scripture when the Confessio Belgica affirms the inspiration of Scripture 
by the Spirit, and, subjectively, in the confession’s acknowledgement of 
Scripture as the word of God because this is the work of the Holy Spirit. 
Subsequently, references to the Spirit are found in the doctrine of the 
Trinity, where Nicene orthodoxy is affirmed so that the full divinity of 
the Spirit is maintained. After the discussion of the doctrines of Scripture 
and the Trinity, pneumatological language disappears for quite a few 
articles. There is no mention of the Spirit in the doctrines of creation, 
providence, the Fall, and in Christology, while the Spirit’s role in the 
conception of Jesus is mentioned only formally (with the words of the 
Apostles’ Creed). The Spirit reappears at a characteristic point, namely in 
article 22, on saving faith. This article begins as follows: 


We believe that for us to acquire the true knowledge of this great mystery 
the Holy Spirit kindles in our hearts a true faith that embraces Jesus Christ, 
with all his merits, and makes him its own, and no longer looks for anything 
apart from him.52 


Later on, in the article on sanctification, the confession again maintains 
that believers are sanctified through word and Spirit, but that is all that 
is said about the role of the Spirit in sanctification. The data from the 
Confessio Belgica are not completely representative of what is found in 
Reformed Orthodoxy. Justification, for example, is not an area of intense 


52 Philip Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom (New York, 1882), 3:407. 
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pneumatological reflection in Reformed Orthodoxy. Effectual calling, as 
the scholastics call it, is the area where one speaks about the Spirit, but 
justification is primarily a Christological topic. Sanctification, however, is 
again a locus where pneumatological language is prominent, because it is 
through the Spirit that we are renewed after the image of Christ. This does 
not necessarily mean that the Belgic Confession differs substantially from 
the teaching of the scholastics. It merely shows that certain areas of reflec- 
tion are not yet fully elaborated at this rather early stage of Reformed 
theology. 

The role of pneumatological language becomes prominent once again 
in the Confessio Belgica’s ecclesiology. Article 27 defines the church as 
“a holy congregation and gathering of true Christian believers,” who are 
“sanctified and sealed by the Holy Spirit.” It is not without significance 
that at the end of the same article, the unity of the church is defined 
in pneumatological terms—encountered again in Owen and Goodwin— 
when it is said that the church is not bound to particular places or per- 
sons, but is “united in heart and will, in one and the same Spirit, by the 
power of faith."5? Similarly, in article 29, when dealing with the notae fide- 
lium, it is said of believers: “Though great weakness remains in them, they 
fight against it by the Spirit all the days of their lives... .””* As a side note 
it should be mentioned that, in spite of the Spirit’s distinct role in ecclesi- 
ology, Spirit language still has no place in the discussion of the offices in 
the church and of church discipline. 

Finally, the role of pneumatological language in sacramentology needs 
to be mentioned. Here the Belgic Confession shows itself to be firmly 
rooted in Calvin’s doctrinal innovations, and pneumatological language 
is more prominent here than elsewhere. The Spirit is mentioned in arti- 
cle 33, on the sacraments in general: “For they are visible signs and seals 
of something internal and invisible, by means of which God works in us 
through the power of the Holy Spirit.”55 This is then confirmed in the 
article on baptism, of which the confession says that the external sign of 
water points to the invisible work of the Holy Spirit in the believer. The 
same pattern characterizes article 35, on the Holy Supper: 


53 Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, 3:416-417. 
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Now it is certain that Jesus Christ did not prescribe his sacraments for us 
in vain, since he works in us all he represents by these holy signs, although 
the manner in which he does it goes beyond our understanding and is 
incomprehensible to us, just as the operation of God’s Spirit is hidden and 
incomprehensible. Yet we do not go wrong when we say that what is eaten 
is Christ’s own natural body and what is drunk is his own blood—but the 
manner in which we eat it is not by the mouth but by the Spirit, through 
faith.56 


Apart from these explicit references to the Holy Spirit in the doctrine of 
the Holy Supper, a second term is characteristic of the Spirit and rein- 
forces and colors the emphasis on the Spirit's role. This is the adjective 
"spiritual," a term that is perhaps even more prominent in later Reformed 
Orthodoxy than are direct references to the Holy Spirit. 

In the beginning of article 35, the life of believers is said to be of two 
kinds, one physical and temporal, the other spiritual and heavenly. This 
distinction is then brought to bear on the Holy Supper, stressing time and 
again that the eating is a spiritual eating and not a physical eating, point- 
ing to our spiritual health as a spiritual meal. It is evident that all of this 
is intended to draw believers away from the Roman Catholic emphasis on 
the presence of the Lord at the table as a physical and material presence 
of Christ. Formally, of course, this emphasis on the spiritual character of 
the eating is not necessarily bound up with a pneumatological account 
of the Lord's Supper, and it is therefore all the more interesting to see that 
the pneumatological emphasis is aligned with a division between physical 
and spiritual life in anthropology and soteriology. 

Methodologically, the subtle differences and developments in these 
documents and between theologians call for a delicate balance between 
two extremes: one which too easily posits a unified orthodox Reformed 
tradition in which everyone always taught the same doctrines, and 
another which overemphasizes the differences between documents or 
theologians. Not mentioning the Spirit in the context of a certain topic 
does not necessarily mean that one denies the role of the Spirit in that 
doctrine. On the other hand, it can be quite telling that the name of the 
Spirit receives no mention in certain discussions of ecclesiology or sacra- 
mentology. Such conclusions need to be based on careful argumentation, 
supported by cumulative evidence from various angles of historical and 
theological reflection. 


56 Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, 3:430. 
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The Westminster Confession of Faith 


The first chapter ofthe Westminster Confession of Faith deals with Scrip- 
ture. In this chapter, a difference becomes evident over against the Belgic 
Confession; the inspiration of Scripture is attributed to God in general, 
rather than to the Holy Spirit. God is addressed two times as the author of 
Scripture, first in section 4, “God (who is truth itself), the Author thereof,” 
and a second time in section 8, “The Old Testament...and the New Tes- 
tament... being immediately inspired by God...." The role of the Spirit 
is limited to the subjective acknowledgement of Scripture as the word of 
God (section 5, "full persuasion and assurance"). Furthermore, compared 
to Calvin and the Belgic Confession, the proofs for the Bible as the word 
of God seem to have taken the first place, prior to the witness of the Holy 
Spirit. This development is increasingly common. Prompted especially by 
early Enlightenment disputes concerning the historical reliability of Scrip- 
ture, the emphasis on the intellectual credibility of the Bible increases. In 
chapter 3 of the confession, the Spirit appears as part of an affirmation of 
Nicene orthodoxy in the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Just like in the Belgic Confession, references to the Spirit are less promi- 
nent in a stretch of articles," only to return at an earlier point than in the 
Confessio Belgica. In chapter 8 on Christ the Mediator, the Spirit takes a 
far more than formal role. The orthodox Christological doctrines, such 
as the two natures and the birth of Jesus from the virgin, are affirmed. 
However, in the third section, the Spirit becomes an important aspect of 
Christological discourse. The Westminster Confession affirms that Christ 
was anointed with the Spirit, so that he had “in Him all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge; in whom it pleased the Father that all fullness 
should dwell; to the end that, being holy, harmless, undefiled, and full of 
grace and truth... .”58 Here is an affirmation of the role of the Spirit in the 
actual holiness of Christ. This holiness is not attributed to Christ's divine 
nature, but to the work of the Spirit. In this respect the Westminster Con- 
fession follows a tradition as old as Augustine and Lombard. 

The chapter on Christology is followed by the chapters on soteriology. 
In these chapters on effectual calling, justification, adoption, sanctifica- 
tion, and saving faith, the Holy Spirit plays a crucial role. Effectual calling 


57 In the doctrine of election, chapter 3, the Spirit is already mentioned as the executive 
of effectual calling, and at the beginning of the doctrine of creation in chapter 4, creation 
is explicitly said to be the work of “Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." 
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(which is also called “regeneration”) is the work of the Holy Spirit. The 
Westminster Confession is much more detailed and precise in describing 
the work of the Spirit in salvation than the Belgic Confession. In chapter 
10 on effectual calling, it describes the work of the Spirit at three levels. 
First, the Spirit works together with the word in bringing the elect to faith 
in Christ. Second, however, the Spirit also works in those who are elect, 
but are incapable of understanding or even hearing the preaching of the 
gospel, such as infants or elect pagans who never hear the Word of God. 
It is interesting and significant to see the Westminster Confession affırm 
the idea of “anonymous Christians” centuries before it became popular 
through the theology of Karl Rahner! At the third level, mention of the 
work of the Spirit goes in a different direction. The Spirit’s work is neces- 
sary for being able to respond to the preaching of the gospel in faith, and 
there are therefore also people who hear the gospel but are not elected, 
and although they “have some common operations of the Spirit, yet they 
never truly come to Christ, and therefore cannot be saved; much less can 
men, not professing the Christian religion, be saved in any other way 
whatsoever. ...” There may be anonymous Christians, and yet this is never 
something one can count on; conversely, explicit Christians can never be 
without true faith in Christ. 

The rest of the soteriological chapters follow the same path as the Belgic 
Confession. It is through the Spirit that justification is applied, and it is 
through the Spirit that faith is received and sanctification is effected. A 
special role is ascribed to the Spirit in assurance of faith, as is typical of 
the later developments in Reformed Orthodoxy. Assurance of faith had 
become a problem in Reformed Orthodoxy because it cannot belong 
to the essence of faith. This is affirmed in the Westminster Confession, 
and the Spirit receives a special role in bringing believers to assurance of 
faith. The Spirit is the “earnest of our inheritance, whereby we are sealed 
to the day of redemption,” as chapter 18, section 2 has it. Through the 
Spirit, but without extraordinary means, believers may know the things 
which are freely given to them of God. 

Unlike the Belgic Confession, the Westminster Confession extensively 
discusses the law of God in a number of chapters (19-24). A few references 
to the Spirit appear in the discussion of the law. On the one hand, the 
Spirit is said to make believers obedient to God’s commandments. On the 
other hand, the Spirit is called a “free Spirit of God.” 

Compared to the Belgic Confession, the Westminster Confession 
reserves a minor role for pneumatology in the doctrine of the church. 
Although a few references to the Spirit do occur, and even if certain 
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phrases are similar to the Belgic Confession, the main emphasis is on a 
Christological view of the church. Metaphors that govern the Westmin- 
ster Confession’s ecclesiology are those of head and body or spouse, the 
kingdom of Christ. Early in chapter 25 on the church, the ministries and 
ordinances are mentioned that govern the life of the church. This reminds 
one more of Calvin’s Christological view of the church, than of the Belgic 
Confession’s pneumatological view. When it comes to the Communion of 
Saints, the Holy Spirit unites the believers with Christ, their head, but also 
here, all emphasis is on the goods that the believers receive in their com- 
munion with Christ, and not so much on the work of the Spirit in them. 

The doctrine of the sacraments as found in the Westminster Confession 
reflects the same pneumatological innovations as in the Belgic Confes- 
sion. Verbally the role of the Spirit is less present, but substantially it is 
the same. The chapter on the sacraments clearly states that “the grace 
which is exhibited in or by the sacraments” is effected by the work of 
the Holy Spirit. Furthermore, the adjective “spiritual” occurs a number 
of times, indicating a similar stress on the nonmaterial character of the 
sacraments. 


PNEUMATOLOGY IN REFORMED ORTHODOXY 


This section moves on from the confessions to a more in-depth descrip- 
tion of pneumatology in Reformed Orthodoxy. The point of departure 
John Owen’s Pneumatologia, bringing the findings in Owen’s work into 
conversation with representatives from the continental Reformed ortho- 
dox tradition. 

Although John Owen (1616-83) is relied on for an extensive treatment 
of the role of the Spirit in Reformed Orthodoxy, his order of exposition 
in Pneumatologia is not followed. This is because Owen’s order of loci is 
nonstandard, and it would be unhelpful precisely for a contribution to 
this Companion to guide the reader through the various loci in a way 
that deviates from a mainstream order of exposition. In his Pneumatolo- 
gia, Owen follows what may be called a historical order of exposition. In 
book 1, he starts with a general account of the Person of the Holy Spirit, 
his names, titles, and divinity, for example. Subsequently, he discusses the 
work of the Spirit in what he calls the “first and old creation” (as opposed 
to the work of the Spirit in the new creation). In book 2, he discusses the 
work of the Spirit in the “new creation,” addressing such subjects as the 
missions of the Spirit under the Old Testament dispensation, the work of 
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the Spirit in the human nature of Christ, and the general work ofthe Holy 
Spirit in the body of Christ, which is the church. Book 3 is entirely devoted 
to the work of the Spirit in the elect, but it focuses primarily on the begin- 
ning, namely regeneration, or as many others call it in this period, effectual 
calling. Book 4 is then devoted to sanctification as the ongoing process of 
renewal in the believer, and book 5 contains an extended emphasis on 
the holiness of the believer from various perspectives. Initially, the role of 
the Spirit in the doctrine of Scripture is dealt with in a separate work, but 
is later seen by Owen as a second part of his Pneumatologia, followed by 
other parts on the work of the Spirit in prayer and as the Giver of gifts. 

Here, Owen’s exposition is reorganized into a more or less standard 
order of dogmatics, starting with Scripture, the doctrine of God, creation, 
Christology, soteriology, church and sacraments. 


The Doctrine of Scripture 


John Owen discusses the doctrine of Scripture in book 6 of his Pneumato- 
logia. This book consists of two parts: “The Reason of Faith” and “Causes, 
Ways and Means of Understanding the Mind of God.” As is evident from 
the titles to the parts, they indeed treat questions related to the prolegom- 
ena of theology—notwithstanding the somewhat unusual place of the 
exposition of these topics within Owen’s system. In these two parts Owen 
deals with what he calls the “two springs of all our interest in Christian 
religion.”°? The first spring is the belief that Scripture is the word of God, 
the second is the understanding of the mind and will of God. 

In “The Reason of Faith” Owen argues that we have to believe with 
divine faith that Scripture is the word of God. With this statement he 
explicitly dismisses the Roman Catholic point of view that Scripture is 
to be believed on the command of the church. Owen rejects all external 
evidence as the ultimate foundation, dismissing not only the church but 
also arguments for defending Scripture on rational bases. It is important 
to notice this critique of a rational basis for faith in Scripture. Although 
Owen argues that external arguments are not decisive, he deals with them 
quite extensively. He puts forward many external arguments, but he con- 
stantly insists that these cannot be the ground of faith. The same is true 
for the moral persuasion that Scripture is to be believed, so long as it is 
not believed on the basis of faith.60 


59 John Owen, The Works of John Owen, ed. William H. Goold (London, 1850), 4:121. 
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The belief that Scripture is the word of God is defended with two argu- 
ments. The first is what Owen calls an objective or a formal argument.®! 
Scripture comes forth out of God, so we have to believe it on the ground 
of God's authority. This argument is itself based on the authority of Scrip- 
ture, however, and for that reason it cannot be conclusive. Owen there- 
fore introduces a second, more subjective argument to make his point, 
namely, the Holy Spirit convinces the believer that Scripture is the word 
of God.9? Exactly this work of the Holy Spirit seems to be an external 
argument to reach the conclusion that Scripture is God's word. Moreover, 
if Scripture is not believed to be the word of God with "faith divine and 
supernatural," our beliefs would be human and therefore fallible. Human 
and fallible faith cannot attain to divine and supernatural revelation, so 
that believing Scripture to be God's divine and supernatural revelation 
must itself be based on faith that is divine and supernatural. This faith can 
only be worked by the Holy Spirit, and thus the work of the Spirit is the 
cause of and basis for believing Scripture to be the word of God. 

The second source of Owen's interest in the role of the Holy Spirit is the 
question of how to understand the mind and will of God through Scrip- 
ture. In this discourse he is concerned with the question of how believ- 
ers attain a right understanding of Scripture, and how God is known 
and revealed through Scripture. Owen answers these questions in short 
when he introduces how he will proceed in the second part of book 6 
of Pneumatologia: "There is an especial work of the Spirit of God on the 
minds of men, communicating spiritual wisdom, light, and understand- 
ing unto them, necessary unto their discerning and apprehending aright 
the mind of God in his word, and the understanding of the mysteries of 
heavenly truth contained therein."$? In doing this, the Holy Spirit uses 
our own rational and human abilities.6* Owen first describes how this 
work of the Spirit is mentioned in Scripture; he speaks of the *opening our 
eyes," "translation of our darkness into the light," "giving understanding," 
“leading into truth,” and "shining into our hearts.”6> Then he discusses the 
nature of these works of the Spirit. Owen's argument at this point can be 
described as mainstream Reformed. 


nu 
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After the discussion of how the believer understands the mind of God 
through Scripture, Owen defends the composition of Scripture by the 
Spirit and the perspicuity that follows from it. Owen argues that the Scrip- 
ture is inspired by the Holy Spirit with the purpose of communicating sav- 
ing knowledge of God and his will to the believer.®® Scripture is composed 
exactly as the Holy Spirit wanted it to be. It is not strictly systematic or 
perfectly clear at all places, but this is with a purpose. Scripture should 
bestow the minds of men with faith, and for that reason there is no need 
for a strictly systematic composition. Sometimes one sentence or word 
may enlighten, persuade, or constrain the soul so as to elicit saving faith.67 
Even though there are dark passages, they contain nothing that is neces- 
sary to know the grace and mind of God, and this ensures that the clarity 
of Scripture is not threatened by these difficult parts.®8 

Summarizing this investigation, it can be said that Owen’s doctrine of 
Scripture is firmly rooted in pneumatology, but in a way that is in line with 
the mainstream Reformed tradition. As in the discussion of the confes- 
sion, pneumatology plays a key role in the “subjective” acknowledgement 
of Scripture as the word of God, and in the doctrine of the inspiration of 
Scripture. Owen adds arguments to this basic scheme that are not found 
in the confessions, but the main thrust of his argument builds on these 
two pneumatological aspects of the doctrine of Scripture. 

The doctrine of Scripture is studied in depth in the second volume 
of Muller's Post-Reformation Reformed Dogmatics.8? The general pattern 
found there is in line with what is described above. There is a develop- 
ment from the Reformers through the period of confessionalization to 
High Orthodoxy, but not in the sense of a radical break as older schol- 
arship had suggested by identifying rationalization as the main feature 
of the period of orthodoxy over against the spiritual doctrine of Scrip- 
ture from the earlier Reformation period. Both rational argumentation in 
support of the divinity and infallibility of Scripture and an appeal to the 
necessity of faith as the work of the Holy Spirit characterize the doctrine 
of Scripture in Reformed theology. 

There are subtle differences, often prompted by the polemical context 
of Reformed orthodox treatises. In High Orthodoxy, this polemical context 
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is especially the controversy with the Socinians and similar early modern 
radical humanists. As Muller has shown, this leads Owen to stress the role 
of the Spirit in the inspiration of the writers of Scripture more than many 
of his contemporaries on the Continent.”° In this respect, it is not a coinci- 
dence that John Owen was the one to write the most extensive treatment 
of pneumatology in the period of High Orthodoxy. The main subjects that 
attract Owen’s interest from a pneumatological context are cases where 
his contemporaries ascribe more power to natural reason and will than a 
Reformed doctrine of grace, in a strict sense, allows for. This explains why 
Owen's Pneumatologia is mainstream Reformed in its content, but tends 
toward a strong emphasis on the Fall of natural humans and on the neces- 
sity of the work of the Spirit in all matters of salvation, whether revelation, 
regeneration, or sanctification. 


The Doctrine of the Trinity 


In spite of the Trinitätsvergessenheit or Geistvergessenheit thesis in the 
Western theological tradition and in Reformed Orthodoxy, it is especially 
in the period of the Reformation and onwards that the doctrine of the 
Trinity once again forms a heated topic of theological debate. A return to 
the biblical faith was not the only thing at stake in the Reformation, since 
a radical form of humanism also has its roots in this period and features 
precisely those heresies that had determined the shape of Christianity in 
the early church: the doctrine of the Trinity and the divinity of Jesus and 
the Incarnation. One may think of Calvin’s disputes with Servet in the 
Reformation era. In Reformed Orthodoxy, the main polemical front for 
the Reformed orthodox is the growing Unitarian and rationalist tradition 
of Socinus and his followers. In this context, Reformed Orthodoxy firmly 
defended the Nicene tradition from the early church, but not entirely 
without innovation. A different hermeneutical and theological framework 
led to new arguments supporting classical conclusions.” 

Apart from the role of pneumatology in the doctrine of Scripture, the 
role of pneumatology in the doctrine of the Trinity proper is actually the 
only area of pneumatological reflection that has received due attention in 
Muller’s multivolume magnum opus. This functioned as one motivation 
for keeping the discussion of it short. Another factor is that this is not an 
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area in which the Reformed introduced drastic innovations or changes 
into the tradition. 


Creation 


John Owen deals with the role of the Spirit in creation in the first book 
of his Pneumatologia. Owen's treatise of the Spirits work in creation is 
based on the assumption that opera ad intra divisa sunt, opera ad extra 
indivisa sunt. All the works of the Trinity are, according to Owen, abso- 
lutely ascribed to God. However, he argues that in the work of the Trinity, 
all persons take part according to their order of subsistence within the 
Trinity.” This order of subsistence has implications for the Trinity’s order 
of operation. According to Owen, the Spirit plays the concluding role in 
the acts of God. As Owen formulates it: "Whereas the order of operation 
among the distinct persons depends on the order of their subsistence in 
the blessed Trinity, in every great work of God, the concluding, completing, 
perfecting acts are ascribed unto the Holy Ghost."7? This is a key statement 
in Owen's theology, not only in the doctrine of creation, but also in other 
loci such as Christology. Its prominence in Owen's theology certainly goes 
beyond what is commonly found in Reformed scholastic theology on the 
Continent. 

After he introduces the order within the Trinity, Owen begins to dis- 
cuss biblical passages regarding the Spirit's role in creation. The beginning 
of God's work of creation is the creation of the heavens and the earth. The 
completion of this work is described in the first verse of the second chap- 
ter of Genesis that says, "And the heavens and the earth were finished, and 
all the host of them" (ASV). From various biblical passages, Owen explains 
that the host of heaven and earth are the sun, moon, stars, and the angels. 
Further, he argues that the creation of this host, as the completion of cre- 
ation, is a work of the Holy Spirit. The argument is drawn mainly from 
Job 26:13, “By his Spirit the heavens are garnished....” 

According to Owen, the creation of the inanimate part and the living 
“but brute creatures” is the next step in creation. In this part of creation, 
the life-giving work of the Spirit comes to the fore. While the Spirit of God 
“moved upon the face of the waters,” he was implanting seeds of life in the 
dust/material/all kinds of things (Owen’s phrase) so that it brought forth 
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life at God’s command. The further preservation and cherishing of this life 
is also the work of the Holy Spirit. This is his work according to the order 
of subsistence. The preservation of these creatures is understood in terms 
of newborn animals and new plants that grow again every year. Death is 
removed and new life is brought about by the Spirit’s preservation in the 
old creation.”4 

Owen names the creation of men the “perfection of the inferior 
creation.”’? The creation of men is composed of two parts, namely, a natu- 
ral part and a moral part. The natural part is first discussed from the per- 
spective of Genesis. Owen shows how God created men from the dust and 
breathed the breath of life into Adam's nostrils. Later on, Owen includes 
in his treatise the account of humanity's creation as given in the book of 
Job. In Job’s account of creation, the Spirit is not only the breath oflife, but 
also the form of the body (Job 33:4). Thus, Owen concludes that the Spirit 
formed both the body and the soul of men. This conclusion is entirely in 
line with the rest of his doctrine of the Spirit. After all, the third person of 
the Godhead is responsible for completing the works of the Trinity, and 
humanity was the perfection or completion of creation. 

The moral part of humanity is, according to Owen, that man is “able to 
live to God as his sovereign Lord.”’6 The Holy Spirit fills humankind to live 
to God in this moral way. In the Gospel, the Spirit is clearly mentioned 
as the one who restores the image of God in humankind. This restoration 
is the renewal of the image of God according to the way it was in the 
beginning. As the Spirit renews the likeness of God in the believer in the 
new covenant, so he was also responsible for this under the old covenant. 
Thus, Adam had the Spirit of God in the state of innocence for being able 
to live with God in justice and peace. 

The chapter on the Spirit in the old creation ends with a short com- 
ment on the temporary effect of these works. After sin's entrance into the 
world, these works were of no effect to the “church” anymore. The real 
meaning of the works of the Holy Spirit in the old creation has to be found 
in his work in the new creation. 

Turning from Owen, one needs to consider whether similar themes 
can be found in other Reformed scholastics. As is evident from Krusche’s 
work on Calvin, and insofar as Calvin can be called a Reformed scholastic, 
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Calvin did have a similar doctrine of the Holy Spirit in creation. The West- 
minster Confession opens its chapter on creation with the affirmation 
that creation is the work of the Trinity. To this extent, Owen inherits a 
broader tradition of theologians who conceive of the doctrine of creation 
in a Trinitarian way. On the other hand, numerous leading handbooks 
from the Continent show no pneumatological or Trinitarian interest in 
creation at all. Neither the Trinity nor any divine Person is mentioned in 
Wolleb’s brief handbook. While Musculus emphasizes that all things are 
made by Father, Son, and Spirit, this merely serves to refute the heresy of 
Arianism, which sees the Son as created rather than creating.” Likewise, 
a later Reformed scholastic such as Jörn Riissen (building on Francis Tur- 
retin’s Institutes) does not mention the Trinity in his doctrine of creation, 
let alone make distinctions between the works of the persons in the Trin- 
ity. A late exponent of Reformed Orthodoxy, Benedict Pictet, briefly men- 
tioned that creation is a work of the Trinity, of all three divine Persons, 
but this remark is brief and formal, and does little more than mention a 
few standard references: 


Of the Father's agency no one doubts; the agency of the Son is declared in 
John i. 3; for when he Says, “The Word was in the beginning,” and that “By 
him all things were made,” he doubtless alludes to the words of Moses, in 
Gen. i. 1, 3.... With regard to the Holy Spirit, it is plain from the second 
verse, that he also was concerned in the creation; for it is there said, that 
"the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters;" now to explain this 
of the wind, gives a frigid and meagre sense of the words.’® 


Owen's motive for dealing so extensively with the role of the Spirit in 
creation might well have been the controversy with Socinianism and 
early rationalism that prompted him to conceive of the work of the Trin- 
ity in creation as a distinctly Trinitarian work rather than simply a work 
of God in general. It might also have been his polemic with various forms 
of Arminianism that prompted him to defend every work of human moral 
perfection, even those before the Fall, as a work of the Spirit. Owen's 
interest is definitely not to change the substance of the Reformed doctrine 
of creation, but rather the opposite. Owen in fact attempts to safeguard 
the Reformed tradition against the heresies of his time. 


77 Wolfgang Musculus, Loci Communes Sacrae Theologiae (Basel, 1563), chap. 5. 

7$ Benedict Pictet, Theologia Christiana. Ex Puris Ss. Literarum Fontibus Hausta in Usum 
Non Eorum Modo, Qui Ss. Theologiae Operam Vavant, Sed & Omnium Qui Deum & Res Divi- 
nas Cognoscendi Flagrant (Geneva, 1696), 4.2.11; translation from Christian Theology, trans. 
F. Reyroux (London, 1834). 
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Christology 


In regard to Owen’s Christology, certain scholars have argued that he 
added something new to the tradition." In the Pneumatologia, book 2, 
chapters 3 and 4, Owen discusses the work of the Holy Spirit in and on 
the human nature of Christ.8° In this treatise, Owen deals with Christ's 
human nature as “a prototype for the Christian existence and as continu- 
ally empowered, comforted and sanctified by the Holy Spirit." 

Once again, the starting point or even axiom of Owen's view is that 
the Spirit directs all outward acts of the Trinity, and therefore also those 
acts pertaining to Christ's human nature. Owen begins by pointing out 
that the only singular and immediate act of the Son is the assumption 
of the human nature in subsistence with himself. From the assumption 
of a human nature, it only follows as a necessary consequence that there 
is an “inseparable subsistence of the assumed nature in the person of the 
Son.” In Owen's view, “there was no transfusion of the properties of one 
nature into the other, nor real physical communication of divine essential 
excellencies unto the humanity."?! Thus, Owen departs from a strong affir- 
mation of the sine ulla confusione of the Augustinian and Chalcedonian 
Christological tradition, rejecting all sorts of ontological interpretations of 
the communicatio idiomatum. As a consequence, all the Son's actions in 
regard to the human nature are voluntary, and they did not follow from 
the union of the two natures. All the Son's acts on his human nature are 
worked by the Holy Spirit. As Owen puts it, 


The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of the Son, no less than the Spirit of the Father. 
He proceedeth from the Son, as from the Father.... And hence is he the 
immediate operator of all divine acts of the Son himself, even on his own 
human nature. Whatever the Son of God wrought in, by, or upon the human 
nature, he did it by the Holy Ghost, who is his Spirit, as he is the Spirit of 
the Father.82 


Following on these sentences, Owen explains that he does not divide the 
actions of the Trinity into actions of the individual persons; he defends 
the thesis that opera Trinitatis ad extra sunt indivisa. The work of the Holy 
Spirit on the human nature of Christ is not ascribed to the Spirit absolutely 


79 Alan Spence, “Christs Humanity and Ours: John Owen,” in Persons, Divine and 
Human. King's College Essays in Theological Anthropology, ed. Christoph Schwóbel and 
Colin E. Gunton (Edinburgh, 1991), 75. 

80 Owen, Works, 3:159-188. 

8! Owen, Works, 3161. 

82 Owen, Works, 3162. 
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or exclusively. As the Spirit acts, he does this as the Spirit of the Father 
and the Son. However, certain acts of God are specifically appropriated to 
one of the persons; just as the assumption of a human nature is a specific 
act of the Son, so the acts of the Son on the human nature are effected 
by the Spirit. 

This pneumatological rendering of the human nature of Christ cannot 
be equated with a Spirit Christology in the modern sense. If one were to 
attempt to describe Owen’s position with such anachronistic terminol- 
ogy, one would have to say that Owen uses a Spirit Christology and a 
Logos Christology in a complementary model? In contrast to modern 
Spirit Christologies, Owen fully affirms the principles of a Chalcedonian 
two-nature Christology. His emphasis on the work of the Spirit in Christ 
is even intended to reinforce it. Owen, through his stress on the role of 
the Spirit, places Christology in a radically Trinitarian context and firmly 
states that Christ as the second person of the Trinity assumed a human 
nature in subsistence with himself. 

In Owen’s Trinitarian Christology, the Spirit has the distinctive role 
of directing the outward actions of Christ. In Alan Spence’s account of 
Owen’s Christology, Owen’s emphasis on the Spirit is suggested as a solu- 
tion to the problem of a two-nature Christology, as if his emphasis on the 
role of the Spirit is an alternative to a two-nature Christology.®* Owen 
explicitly denied this and remains in line with tradition on this point. He 
says that the assumption of the human nature is an act of the Son: “That 
this act of the Holy Ghost, in forming of the body of Christ, differs from the 
act of the Son in assuming the human nature into personal union with 
himself. ...”8° 

The distinct role of the Spirit in directing all outward acts of God has 
consequences for the rest of Owen’s view on Christ and his followers, the 
believers. First, Owen deals with the question of how the Holy Spirit influ- 
enced Jesus during his life. Afterwards, he describes this work of the Spirit 
on Christ with respect to others, namely, with respect to Christ’s office. 

In the first part, Owen explains the role of the Spirit in Christ’s life by 
following the historical sequence of events as they are narrated in the 
Gospels. He deals with the conception from the Holy Spirit, with Christ 


83 See Lucy Peppiatt, “The Crucifixion as a ‘Trial of Faith’?” (paper presented at Society 
for the Study of Theology Conference, Manchester, 12-14 April 2010). 

84 Spence, “Christ’s Humanity and Ours: John Owen,” 82. 

85 Owen, Works, 3165. 
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growing up as a child in the Spirit and becoming full of the Spirit, the 
anointing with the Spirit and the giving of extraordinary powers and gifts. 
Subsequently, he describes the power of the Holy Spirit in the miracles 
Jesus did, the guiding, comforting and supporting of the Spirit through- 
out the life of Christ. Also, in the context of Jesus’ suffering and death, 
he elaborates on the question of how Christ offered himself unto God 
through the eternal Spirit, how the Spirit was involved while Christ was 
in the state of death, the role of the Spirit in the Resurrection, and finally 
the glorification of the human nature of Christ by the Spirit. Most of these 
points do not need attention here, but two aspects are indeed deserving 
of further explanation. 

The question of Jesus’ growth in the Spirit is a classical one, and it 
appears in Lombard, who rejects it. Owen, however, accepts it on the 
basis of his maxim that the only act of the eternal Son on Jesus’ human 
nature was the assumption of that nature. Thus, Owen integrates the 
more dynamic passages from the Gospels with the more static rendering 
of a two nature Christology. Until he was anointed, Jesus grew in his voca- 
tion and became more and more filled with the Spirit. His divine nature 
is not a hindrance in this because, in view of Owen’s strict application of 
the Reformed version of the communicatio idiomatum, there is no onto- 
logical communication between the two natures, so that perfection on 
the part of the divine nature does not automatically imply perfection in 
the human nature. 

A second interesting aspect concerns the way in which the Spirit bore 
witness to Jesus. The Holy Spirit testified that Christ “was the Son of God, 
the true Messiah, and that the work which he performed in the world was 
committed unto him by God the Father to accomplish.”°° This work was 
continued after the ascension and after Pentecost, namely, by the Spirit 
through the apostles and the church. In this way, the work of the Spirit in 
Jesus’ life is a promise for the future church. Although this is not noted as 
often, the same holds true for Christ. As the Spirit works in Jesus in sanc- 
tifying him, in giving him strength, and in guiding him, so the Spirit works 
in believers. Every pneumatological aspect of Christology has its parallel 
in soteriology, in the work of the Spirit on the believer." 


86 Owen, Works, 3183-184. 
87 Spence, "Christ's Humanity and Ours: John Owen,” 83-93. 
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A few issues concerning the wider ramifications of Owen's view deserve 
further attention. There is no doubt that Owen deals with the work of the 
Spirit on the human nature of Christ far more elaborately than the tradi- 
tion did. Even Goodwin, who argues for the same point, only briefly deals 
with the issue. Thomas Goodwin explicitly criticizes those who would 
suggest that the Spirit binds the two natures of Christ together: 


2. Some divines do further ascribe unto this Spirit the special honour of 
tying that marriage knot, or union, between the Son of God and that man 
Jesus, whom the Holy Ghost formed in the virgin’s womb. Now if their mean- 
ing be that he, in common with the Father and the Son, did join in that great 
action, I grant it, according to the measure of that general rule, that opera 
ad extra sunt indivisa, all works outward, or that are wrought not within the 
Godhead itself (which admit some exception), all the three persons had a 
joint common hand in. But that which is my proper subject, is, what special 
honour in those works doth by way of eminency belong to the Holy Ghost 
in any of these works. And so considered, I have not found a ground why 
to attribute the personal union more particularly to the Holy Ghost; ... The 
Father indeed sent the Son into the world, to take flesh; and the Holy Ghost 
formed that flesh he assumed; but it was the Son’s special act to take it up 
into himself, and to assume it.... 


3. It was the Holy Ghost [who] had the honour of the consecration of him 
to be the Christ, and that by anointing him ‘without’ or ‘above measure,’ as 
John the Baptist witnessed, John iii. 34. It was with power and all grace that 
he was anointed: Isa. xi. 2, ‘The Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, and 
the Spirit of wisdom and understanding, the Spirit of counsel and might, the 
Spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord.’88 


As is very clear from this quotation, Goodwin shares with Owen the con- 
viction that it was the Spirit who worked on the human nature of Christ 
to make him live a perfect human life. However, Owen is in no way the 
first to argue that Christ lived a human life free from sin through the gift 
of the Holy Spirit “without measure.” The roots of this set of convictions 
can be found in Augustine, mediated through Peter Lombard’s Sententiae. 
Furthermore, Owen and Goodwin found the Westminster Confession as 
their immediate source for explaining the matter as they did. 


88 Thomas Goodwin, The Works of Thomas Goodwin (Edinburgh, 1863), vol. 6, chap. 3, 
§§ 2-3. 
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One can also find this view stated very concisely in Calvin's Institutes,9? 
and Turretin deals with these problems in two questions in his Christology,9?? 
although it is never a very big theme. An early Reformed orthodox exam- 
ple is Amandus Polanus's theses on the person of Christ, which were 
apparently directed against the Lutheran view of the communicatio idi- 
omatum. There is no mention of the Holy Spirit in the constitution of the 
unio personalis, that is, in the way in which the divine and human natures 
of Christ are related in the one person of Christ. Polanus does mention 
the work of the Spirit, however, when he deals with the effects of the unio 
personalis on the assumed human nature. These effects are twofold, one 
in a number of ineffable graces that pertain to the human nature after the 
Son's assumption of it, and one in the communicatio idiomatum.?! Regard- 
ing the first, Polanus mentions four graces.?? The first is that human flesh 
becomes proper to the eternal Son of God. The third grace is that the 
human nature becomes a mediator between God and human beings, the 
head of the church and the judge of the whole world, whereas the fourth 
is that the human nature is co-adored by human beings, although not for 
itself. To return to the second grace, it is described as follows: 


The second is a habitual grace or of gifts, because the human nature is 
poured over with a plenitude of all gifts of the Holy Spirit without measure 
to the highest grade that may happen to a created nature.?? 


This is the typical pattern that is elaborated upon by Owen and Goodwin: 
the sinlessness and human perfection of Christ's human nature are not 
to be attributed to the unio personalis as such, but is effected by the Holy 
Spirit who—with an allusion to John 3:34—is given sine mensura. 

The reason for this distinct interest and emphasis in Owen and Good- 
win could well be the same as, or very similar to, what moved Augustine 


89 Calvin, Institutes (1559), 2:13, 4, but also 245.2 and 5; see also, much more extensively, 
Krusche, Das Wirken des Heiligen Geistes nach Calvin, 130-133. 

99 Francis Turretin, Institutio Theologiae Elencticae (Geneva, 1688), chap. 13, pp. 1-12. 

9! This is not an error. Polanus acknowledges "communicatio proprietarum, utriusque 
naturae et personam." The debate with the Lutherans is not about whether there is a com- 
municatio idiomatum, but about what that means, i.e., whether it is merely an exchange 
of terms, or whether it is also an exchange of ontological attributes. 

92 Amandus Polanus von Polansdorf, De Unione Personali Duarum Naturarum in Christo 
Theses Theologicae (Herborn, 1597), 40-47. 

93 Polanus, De Unione Personali, 43, "Secunda est, Gratia habitualis seu donorum: quia 
humana natura perfusa est plenitudine omnium Spiritus Sancti donorum sine mensura in 
excellentissimo gradu qui in creatam naturam possit cadere." 
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to develop such a notion, namely, the doctrine of grace. Just like Augus- 
tine, who was faced with Pelagius’s suggestion that Christ lived a life of 
moral perfection functioning as a model for us in this respect, Owen faces 
an Arminian as well a Socinian account of grace and of Jesus, both of 
which suggest that it is up to the believer to live a morally exemplary life 
like that of Jesus, and this from the power of believers’ own fallen human 
nature. Like Augustine, Owen then argues that Jesus too, insofar as he was 
human, needed the work of the Holy Spirit for being able to live this life, 
and this is true of the believer as well. This is then the consequence of 
the work of the Spirit in Christ, which merges into soteriology, where the 
Spirit does in the believer what he does in Christ with the one exception 
of the work of regeneration. 

Space does not permit an elaboration of an interesting difference that 
the Reformed tradition witnesses with respect to the medieval heritage 
concerning the sinlessness of Jesus. Augustine’s view of the role of the 
Spirit in Jesus included a Mariological escape. Jesus was born without 
original sin because, at the moment of the conception, the Spirit cleansed 
Mary from original sin, so that she became sinless too. Confronted with 
the reception of this Mariological escape, which developed into a Mariol- 
ogy that turned Mary almost completely into a fourth divine person, the 
Reformed orthodox rejected the foundation of Jesus’ sinlessness in the 
sinlessness of Mary. Rejecting also the natural transmission of original 
sin through procreation, the Reformed orthodox developed a new argu- 
ment for Christ’s sinlessness. This new argument is generally developed in 
terms of federal theology, an innovation that is also developed from the 
sixteenth century onwards. Christ is the new Adam, who does not share in 
the original sin that is imputed to all those who are in the old covenant. 
Therefore, the conception of Jesus from the Holy Spirit as such is enough 
to render Jesus sinless, leaving Mary’s sinful human person untouched by 
the Spirit's act of conception.% 


Soteriology 


In addition to the points of divergence among the Reformed scholas- 
tics concerning the role of the Holy Spirit in Christology, more are yet 
to be found in ecclesiology and sacramentology. The biggest consensus 
concerning the work of the Holy Spirit is to be found in soteriology. As 


94 Owen, Works, 3368; Calvin, Institutes, 2.13.4; and esp. Turretin, Institutio, chap. 13.11. 
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such, the structure of soteriology in the Reformed tradition represents an 
innovation over against discussions of soteriology in the medieval theo- 
logical tradition. Lombard and Aquinas, for example, discuss matters of 
grace in connection with the theological virtues and in their treatment of 
the sacraments. In the Reformed tradition, the mediation of grace to the 
believer is embedded into a communicative structure. Salvation is a mat- 
ter of hearing the preaching of the gospel, but especially revolves around 
the response to the gospel through faith. In all these contexts, a strongly 
anti-Pelagian and anti-Arminian concern comes to the fore. That believers 
respond to the gospel in faith is not a meritorious action of their own, but 
a fruit of the work of the Holy Spirit. 

This concern for all sorts of questions related to grace dominates 
Reformed soteriology. Therefore, the point of departure of soteriology 
is “effectual calling” or, as Owen and Goodwin and many others call it, 
“regeneration.” Regeneration is now taken in a narrow sense as the begin- 
ning of the work of the Spirit in the believer. Whereas in Calvin (Institutes, 
3.3) or the Belgic Confession (article 24) it still denoted the whole process 
of renewal of the believer through the Spirit, in Reformed Scholasticism it 
is increasingly used to denote only the initial awakening of the soul from 
spiritual death through the work of the Holy Spirit (cf. Canons of Dordt, 
3/4, art. 12). The handbooks consulted for this chapter follow a typical 
pattern after dealing with effectual calling: faith, justification, sanctifica- 
tion and good works, with all sorts of minor variations. Owen’s Pneuma- 
tologia is in line with and representative of this mainstream consensus in 
Reformed theology. 

Owen represents a specific interest in the thesis that the Spirit is 
involved in all God’s works ad extra. However, there are works that should 
be considered as special works of the Holy Spirit. Under this heading of 
“especial works,” Owen discusses “the calling, building, and carrying on 
the church unto perfection. Now, all his [i.e. the Spirit's] works of this kind 
may be reduced unto three heads:—1. Of sanctifying grace; 2. Of especial 
gifts; 3. Of peculiar evangelical privileges."95 One thing is very important 
to notice in this short citation; when Owen talks about soteriology, he 
does so in the context of ecclesiology. The Spirit’s care for the church 
consists of the work of sanctification as well as other works pertaining to 
the believer. 


95 Owen, Works, 3:206. 
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In line with the order described in the citation above, Owen starts by 
relating the Spirit’s work to the church. He deals with the work of the 
Spirit in soteriology directly after his discussion of the Spirit’s work on the 
human nature of Christ. There is a strong parallel between the Spirit in 
Jesus’ life and in the believer’s life. The same is true for the church; as the 
Spirit prepared Christ’s body, so the Spirit prepared his mystical body, the 
church.?6 The regeneration and sanctification of the believer by the Spirit 
are thus only spoken of in an ecclesial context. In the church the Spirit 
mediates the work of Jesus Christ, and the Spirit is sent to complete the 
work of God's grace. After this rather brief discussion of the Spirit's work 
in the context of the ecclesiology, Owen turns to the more individually 
oriented works of the Spirit. 

When Owen begins his treatment of regeneration, he starts with the 
remark that “Regeneration in Scripture is everywhere assigned to be 
the proper and peculiar work of the Holy Spirit.”?” The Spirit makes the 
believer share in the new life regained in Christ. When Owen talks about 
regeneration, the point is that one must be born again in order to become 
a new creature. This is more than a moral reformation of one's life or 
a sacramental act in baptism; it is a being born again by the power of 
the Spirit. Regeneration, in Owen's own words, is "infusion of a new, real, 
spiritual principle into the soul and its faculties, of spiritual life, light, 
holiness, and righteousness, disposed unto and suited for the destruction 
or expulsion of a contrary, inbred, habitual principle of sin and enmity 
against God, enabling unto all acts of holy obedience."?? All these things 
are worked in the elect by the Spirit. 

There are a few distinct emphases in Owen's Pneumatologia that 
are prompted by his polemical context. In the chapter on regeneration, 
for example, quite some attention is paid to the question of works of 
human beings which might be preparatory to regeneration.?? These 
questions are no doubt prompted by the debates with various forms of 
Arminianism and Socinianism. The disputes concerning faith and works 
return in the discussion of sanctification.!^? What characterizes Owen's 


Owen, Works, 3189. 
Owen, Works, 3:207. 
Owen, Works, 3:218-219. 
Owen, Works, 3: chap. 2. 
100 Owen, Works, 3: bks. 4 and 5. 
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work in the realm of soteriology is a strong emphasis on the work of the 
Spirit over against human works—stronger, perhaps, than what one finds 
in others.!?! 

Although it is generally correct to say that soteriology in Reformed 
Orthodoxy is pneumatologically oriented, one should not overlook the 
subtleties within the various parts of soteriology. Not everything that is 
said in Reformed soteriology is primarily concerned with pneumatology. 
The context of this chapter does not permit a deeper entry into these sub- 
tleties, but allows only a brief mention of them. One such subtlety can be 
found in the distinction between justification and sanctification. Whereas 
regeneration or effectual calling, the gift of faith and sanctification are all 
intimately related to the work of the Holy Spirit, the Reformed orthodox 
discuss justification as an act of God primarily in a Christological context. 
For example, Wolleb, who is always keen to discuss doctrines in terms of 
the Aristotelian account of causality, argues that justification is a work 
of the Trinity as a whole, but points to Christ as the meritorious cause. 
Human beings have no role in justification, except for the instrumental 
role of faith (nisi instrumentalis, fides).!° When it comes to sanctification, 
however, the Spirit is specifically mentioned as the efficient cause of sanc- 
tification with a reference to Romans 14, where the Spirit is called the 
Spirit of sanctification. 

A second subtlety has to do with the relationship between God's 
actions and human actions in soteriology. The strong emphasis on the 
passivity of human beings with respect to their salvation leads to the 
question whether human action has any role to play at all. Although this 
was a returning criticism against Reformed Orthodoxy, the Reformed 
orthodox themselves have always maintained that human action plays a 
role in salvation, though merely instrumentally. This is seen explicitly in 
Wolleb's account of sanctification. After having dealt with the work of 
God in sanctification, he explicitly deals with the role of the believer in 
sanctification: 


101 A comparison of John Owen's Works and the works of others would require more 
in-depth research. 

102 Johannes Wolleb, Compendium Theologiae Christianae, and ed. (Amsterdam, 1655), 
bk. I, chap. 30.5-7. 
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In the first regeneration and calling, a human being finds himself completely 
passive. In sanctification, however, when saving faith has already been given, 
a human being is also the principle of his own actions, although not without 
the special grace and impulse of the Holy Spirit.!03 


Even Owen, who again and again repeats the necessity of grace for being 
able to do good works, agrees with Wolleb’s statement. Duties and good 
works do not go together in justification, he admits, but they do go together 
in sanctification This also accounts for the fact that in Owen's Pneu- 
matologia, a strong emphasis on original sin, the Fall, and the necessity of 
grace, is accompanied by a strong emphasis on evangelical holiness and 
evangelical duties. 

A final remark needs to be made, namely, about the role of the Holy 
Spirit in the covenant of grace. The development of a federal theology is a 
distinct feature of Reformed orthodox theology, as is explained elsewhere 
in this Companion. From the time of the Reformation onwards, both on 
the Continent and in Britain, Reformed orthodox theologians increasingly 
developed their theological systems in terms of a theory of the covenants. 
In the period now called High Reformed Orthodoxy, most systems at least 
structure their theology federally. A typical feature of federal theology is 
the inclusion of a pactum salutis, or covenant of redemption, an eternal 
pact between the Father and the Son in which they agree on the salvation 
of “a certain seed.” As this description of the pactum salutis indicates, the 
Holy Spirit is notably absent from it, and this provoked Karl Barth’s well- 
known criticism of the idea of an eternal pact, namely, that it implies a 
defective doctrine of the Trinity. The “binitarian” turn in the doctrine of 
the eternal pact was of course reason enough not to include it in this dis- 
cussion of pneumatology in Reformed Orthodoxy. 

Recently, however, various authors have suggested that the reply to 
Barth’s criticism should be sought in the fact that, whereas the Father 
and the Son act as legal partners in the pactum salutis, the Spirit effects 
this plan of salvation in time so that the covenant of grace can indeed 
still be called a truly Trinitarian doctrine.!0 Johannes Cocceius, one of 


103 Wolleb, Compendium, bk. 1.31, “In prima regeneratione et vocatione, homo plane 
pathetikoos sese habuit; in sanctificatione vero, cum iam fide salvifica donatus sit, prin- 
cipium quoque agens est actionum suarum, non tamen sine speciali Spiritus S. gratia & 
impulsu.” 

104 Owen, Work, 3:384. 

105 Willem J. van Asselt, The Federal Theology of Johannes Cocceius (1603-1669) (Leiden, 
2001), 233-36; Mark Jones, Why Heaven Kissed Earth. The Christology of the Puritan Reformed 
Orthodox Theologian, Thomas Goodwin (1600-1680) (Göttingen, 2010). 
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the main figures in the development of federal theology, explicitly notes 
that the eternal pact is an act of all three persons of the Trinity, but he 
does not say precisely what is the role of the Holy Spirit in the pact apart 
from the implementation of this pact in time.!06 There are certainly argu- 
ments supporting the recent reply to Barth’s charge because the Reformed 
scholastics see a major role for the Holy Spirit in soteriology. Further- 
more, those themes discussed as such in this section frequently find their 
place under the heading of the “covenant of grace” in its New Testament 
“dispensation” in Reformed theologies of the time, such as in Johannes 
Cocceius, Herman Witsius, and Francis Turretin. All the same, when vari- 
ous Reformed handbooks, such as Witsius’s magnum opus on the cov- 
enants, were consulted, no explicit reflection on the issue was found. In 
fact, even Van Asselt shows difficulties in finding a solution in Cocceius, 
because in spite of Cocceius’s thesis that the pact is the work of the Trin- 
ity as a whole, the Spirit only works in time and not in the eternal pact. 
As a final note in defense of the recent suggestion, therefore, one must 
point out that in both Cocceius and Witsius, the pactum salutis and the 
covenant of grace as it is executed in time are not conceived as two fully 
separate covenants, but are two moments in one and the same covenant,!07 
and as a result, one could still argue that the Spirit’s implementation of 
the covenant in time does not take anything away from his role in the 
eternal pact. 


Ecclesiology 


Two main themes where a distinct pneumatological twist in Reformation 
theology can be identified are ecclesiology and sacramentology. Inter- 
estingly, they are almost absent from Owen’s Pneumatologia. Ecclesiol- 
ogy is very briefly discussed in the second book of the Pneumatologia, 
while sacramentology is not discussed separately at all. In his opus mag- 
num on the Spirit, the church is dealt with in a chapter that binds Chris- 
tology and soteriology.!%® Owen's main theme in the Pneumatologia is 
the soteriological aspect of ecclesiology. Ecclesiology in the sense of a 


106 Van Asselt, Federal Theology, 234. 

107 Maarten Wisse, “The Inseparable Bond Between Covenant and Predestination: 
Cocceius and Barth,” in Scholasticism Reformed: Essays in Honour of Willem J. van Asselt, ed. 
Maarten Wisse, Marcel Sarot, and Willemien Otten (Leiden, 2010), 270. 
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fundamental reflection on the nature of the church cannot be found in 
this work. 

The absence of a full scale ecclesiology in Pneumatologia is all the more 
interesting because Owen’s departure from the Church of England meant 
that he was involved in a very concrete and fierce ecclesial polemic. The 
fact that there is no larger discussion on the role of the Holy Spirit for 
the Pneumatologia’s ecclesiology forces one to consider whether Owen 
saw a distinct role for pneumatology in his defense of a Congregation- 
alist church. Significantly, the opposite is in fact true, and Owen does 
defend his Congregationalist ecclesiology in pneumatological terms. This 
becomes particularly evident from his polemical works. 

In Of Schism, for example, Owen uses pneumatological language to 
refute the idea that the unity of the church in Christ should be realized 
in time through an institution or hierarchy when he says, “The original 
union of the members is in and with the head; and by the same have 
they union with themselves as one body. Now, the inhabitation of the 
same Spirit in him and them is that which makes Christ personal and 
his church to be one Christ mystical.”!99 Owen quotes Hugh of St. Victor 
in Latin: “Ecclesia sancta est corpus Christi uno Spiritu vivificata, unita fide 
una, et sanctificata." Owen's ecclesiology is integrally related to his Chris- 
tology at this point, because it is through the gift of the Holy Spirit to 
Christ that believers are united with him in the same Spirit. The empha- 
sis on the Spirit as the Spirit of the mystical union of the church as the 
body of Christ is highly characteristic of Owen's ecclesiology, not only in 
Of Schism, but also, for example, in The True Nature of a Gospel Church, 
both when it comes to the definition of the unity of the church as such, 
and when it comes to communion of particular churches among one 
another: “From Christ, as the head and spring of union, there proceedeth 
unto all particular churches a bond of union, which is his Holy Spirit, act- 
ing itself in them by faith and love, in and by the ways and means and for 
the ends of his appointment." 

Pneumatology is also the key aspect of ecclesiology for Thomas Good- 
win. Like Owen, Goodwin grounds the unity of the church in the work of 
the Holy Spirit. A key reference in this respect is—for Owen, Goodwin, 
and others—Eph. 4:4 "There is one body and one Spirit." Goodwin writes, 
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“Christ bears the relation of head to this body; but who is the universal 
soul, which is in all, and every part of it? It is the Holy Ghost; and oh! 
how glorious a church and body shall Christ have, when all are met and 
set together, and filled full of this Spirit at the latter day!”!!! Strikingly, 
in comparison to others, Goodwin tends to turn the Holy Spirit into the 
agent of everything that God does in and through the church, which is by 
no means something common among the Reformed scholastics. 

When it comes to other Reformed scholastic authors, a diversified pic- 
ture emerges, although the differences should not be exaggerated from 
a systematic-theological point of view. The quote from Ephesians turns 
out to be popular among continental Reformed scholastics as well, but it 
does not receive the distinct congregationalist tone that it has in Owen 
and Goodwin. Neither does it necessarily support a distinct pneumato- 
logical emphasis. Wolleb, for example, mentions the Ephesians text when 
he discusses the unity of the church, but he does not mention the role of 
the Spirit in the main text.!!? Brakel mentions the Spirit in the main text 
too,!? but it would be an exaggeration to call his ecclesiology thoroughly 
pneumatological. It is basically pneumatological to the extent that it relies 
on the Belgic Confession, which plays a major role in it. 

In addition, Wolleb is keen to emphasize that communiter the Trinity 
as a whole is the efficient cause of the church, while singulariter the effi- 
cient cause is not the Spirit, but Christ.!!* This is something that one finds 
more often. Musculus, in his well-known Loci communes, neither men- 
tions the Spirit, nor quotes Eph. 4:4."5 He links the unity of the church 
to the Father as the one God and Christ as the one Lord. In Franciscus 
Junius's polemical work on the church, De Ecclesia, which was primarily 
directed against Robert Bellarmine (also a prominent opponent in Wolleb 
and in Owen’s On Schism), there is a strong emphasis on the opera Trini- 
tatis indivisa sunt principle. In contrast to the Belgic Confession, for 
example, Junius does not even mention the Spirit in his definition of the 
essence of the church: 


I! Goodwin, Works, 6:14. 

1? Wolleb, Compendium, bk. 1.25.15. 
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The church, therefore, understood absolutely in matters of faith, is called a 
communion of those who God calls from nature and their natural condition 
through grace to the dignity of children of God to his own glory.!!6 


When he expands on the word “God” from this definition, Junius gives the 
following clarification: 


First of all and in itself, the efficient cause of this vocation is God—just like 
the principle of every good in nature and grace [is] the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit as essence, so [God is] one in the operation on the things 
he created, although the distinction of persons and personal operations 
remains in that one and the same operation [which he effects]. Neverthe- 
less, no moving or impelling (as they say) cause should be sought outside of 
God, because he is in the highest way the principle of all causes from whom 
all other principles are and to whom all causes are altogether reduced.” 


It is a dangerous venture to insist on a distinct Thomistic tendency here, 
but it is all the same certain that Junius remains close to Aquinas’s view 
that all God’s works ad extra are works of the Trinity as a whole. Whether 
this is because of a broader Thomistic thrust in his thinking (whatever 
that might mean) would require much more research. 

In what has been called High Orthodoxy, a balanced treatment of the 
church can be found in Turretin’s Institutes. Although this work is entirely 
devoted to controversies, Turretin takes great care to relate the doctrine of 
the church properly to the Trinity. At the very beginning of the discussion 
of ecclesial issues, he clearly states, “First, the church is the primary work 
of the holy Trinity, the object of Christ's mediation and the subject of 
the application of his benefits."!5 This is characteristic of his treatment 
of ecclesiology. There is a strong Christological emphasis in his treatment 
of the church, but at the same time he constantly affirms that the union 
between the Head and the body, between Christ and the believers, into 
one Christ, is a union that is brought about by the Holy Spirit and remains 


N6 Franciscus Junius, De Ecclesia Libellus Singularis (1602), 3: “Ecclesia igitur absolute 
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a spiritual union. If one speaks properly of the church, which is the invis- 
ible church, the church is “regarded with respect to internal communion 
with Christ or efficacious calling (with respect to those selected in whom 
the word and sacraments are efficacious by the Spirit and work of salva- 
tion).” Turretin emphasizes his insistence on the proper identification of 
the church as the invisible church when he later formally defines it as “an 
assembly of elect persons, whom God by his word and Spirit calls out of 
the state of sin into the state of grace unto eternal glory."!9 


Sacramentology 


As we saw in the discussion of Calvin, pneumatology became a key ingre- 
dient in the Reformed view of the sacraments. Christ is present in the 
sacraments, Calvin maintained, not materially, but through the Spirit. 
As a consequence of what can be seen as a creative innovation of the 
Reformed over against the Roman Catholic and Lutheran traditions, one 
would expect the doctrine of the sacraments to receive a distinctly pneu- 
matological thrust in the Reformed scholastic tradition. In reality, how- 
ever, this is only partly true. 

Both a substantial ecclesiological and a sacramentological work are 
absent from Owen’s Pneumatologia. All the same, the previous section 
revealed that this does not automatically mean that pneumatological 
reflection does not feature in Owen’s ecclesiology. The situation is some- 
what different, however, for his sacramentology. In general, it is fair to 
say that sacramentology plays a relatively minor role in Owen's theology. 
The only serious sacramentological work in his oeuvre is one on baptism. 
However, the question of the role of the sacraments in Owen's theology 
goes beyond a mere lack of interest, and in fact, it will become evident 
Owen’s case signals something that is of broader significance for the role 
of the sacraments in post-Reformation Reformed theology. 

A good point of entrance to the discussion is Owen’s ecclesiological 
work. In The True Nature of a Gospel Church, Owen describes the vari- 
ous tasks of a pastor of a local church.!?° The primary task of a pastor is 
to preach the word of God to the congregation. Prima facie, one would 
expect the second task of the minister to be the administration of the 
sacraments, but for Owen this is not the case. Instead, the second task of 
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the minister is prayer. Only in the third place is the minister required to 
administer the “seals ofthe covenant.” This alternative term for the sacra- 
ments is not coincidental and one finds it also on the Continent among 
the Reformed scholastics who wrote in Latin. Some explanation seems 
appropriate to appreciate the full force of the specific role of the sacra- 
ments in the post-Reformation Reformed tradition, seeing how it relates 
to the role of the Spirit, salvation, and the so-called means of grace. 

In the Reformed tradition pneumatological language centers around 
soteriology. The Spirit effects that which Owen and Goodwin—as well 
as all the major scholastics on the Continent—see as his primary work: 
regeneration. All that the sinner receives from God the Father, in Christ, 
through the Spirit, flows from this basic moment of regeneration. Saving 
faith is given, and through it the sinner is justified. Sanctification is also 
a fruit of the work of the Holy Spirit, and it too is called regeneration in 
a broader sense. All these works of the Holy Spirit take place in the elect 
and only in them. Formally, these works of the Spirit are mediated by the 
preaching of the word; it is typical in the Reformed tradition, however, 
that the Spirit’s work is not intrinsically aligned to the preaching of the 
word, so that it would be up to the believer to receive the work of the 
Holy Spirit. Instead, the work of the Spirit in regeneration accompanies 
the preaching of the word, but remains independent from it.'?! 

This raises the question of mediation. In the Reformed tradition, there 
are no means of grace through which grace is mediated as such, ex opere 
operato. Stated otherwise, there is no sacramental reality, be it the preach- 
ing ofthe word of God or the administration of the sacraments. All these 
depend on the sovereign work of the Holy Spirit to make them effective 
as means of grace. The sacraments, then, mediate grace in an instrumen- 
tal way, but they are never necessary nor do they work ex opere operato. 
Thus, they do not render the divine reality graspable, or present itin a 
material and creational way. In this respect, they do not mediate grace, 
because they do not represent the divine reality such that it is left up to 
the believer to take hold of it. Whether the believer appropriates salva- 
tion, which in this theology is more a taking hold of one’s reconciliation 
with God than of the presence of God, is purely a matter of the presence 
of the Holy Spirit in the soul, regenerating it and uniting it with Christ. 
Once this has happened, the word of God and the sacraments are effective 
means of salvation, but as long as the Spirit does not regenerate the soul, 
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they are not effective at all. Therefore, the sacraments are, as not only 
Owen but also Wolleb says, specifically “seals of the covenant,” a covenant 
which is restricted to the true believers—who have been elected from 
eternity —and which has been established through the work of the Spirit 
in regeneration. 

This leads to the question of whether in such a sacramentology—that 
is, a sacramentology without the mediation of grace, where there is basi- 
cally nothing more than the confirmation of a grace that is present—a 
theology of a real presence makes any sense at all. It would seem that it 
does not, although this claim does perhaps push the point a bit too far. 
For Owen and Goodwin, notwithstanding all the emphasis they put on 
regeneration as the primary work of the Spirit in salvation, the mediation 
of grace through the sacraments plays a superficial role at best. Further- 
more, on the Continent Calvin's innovative emphasis on the Spirit as the 
key to understanding the presence of Christ in the sacraments receives 
only superficial attention. The Reformed scholastics reject transubstantia- 
tion and consubstantiation, but they seem to have no interest in develop- 
ing an alternative concept of real presence. Wolleb mentions the question 
of real presence very briefly,!2? but has little interest in pointing to the 
work of the Spirit in the rest of his sacramentology. Following the para- 
digm of his ecclesiology, he argues that the common efficient cause of the 
sacraments is the Trinity as a whole, and when appropriated to a specific 
person it is Christ.!23 

In one of the milestones of Reformed Orthodoxy, namely Turretin's 
Institutes of Elenctic Theology, the overall picture is similar, although in 
spite of its polemical overtones it is very balanced. Turretin deals with 
the question of the presence of Christ in the Holy Supper in a quaestio on 
the bodily presence of Christ in the Supper and oral manducation.!?* In the 
status quaestionis, Turretin makes it clear that the question is not about 
real presence. The Reformed orthodox maintain Christ's real presence, 
but the question is how this real presence should be understood. Simi- 
larly, union with Christ is necessary, but the question for the Reformed 
is whether this union should be understood in terms of a “local conjunc- 
tion" or “by the Spirit of Christ and by faith." The latter is characteristic 
of Turretin's view. For a proper view of the sacraments, the role of both 
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the Spirit on the part of God and faith on the part of the believer is 
crucial.25 Still, this does not lead to what one would call a pneumato- 
logical sacramentology. On the contrary, the Spirit is only seldom men- 
tioned in the rest of the discussion of the Holy Supper. All emphasis is 
on polemical questions concerning transubstantiation and other formal 
aspects of the rite. It is as if the Reformed sacramentology is swallowed 
up by the polemics with Roman Catholic and Lutheran opponents, and as 
if the Spirit is brought in as a solution to the polemical issues rather than 
the basis for a positive doctrine of the sacraments. 

This positive doctrine of the sacraments is indeed developed pneuma- 
tologically in the period of Reformed Orthodoxy, but that pneumatology 
is from the perspective of religious experience rather than from the side 
of ontological construction. Brakel is an interesting case in point, because 
he does not write for readers with an academic training in theology. In 
addition to a systematic theological treatment of the sacraments, he pro- 
vides a practical account of the preparation for, participation in, and ret- 
rospection on (nabetrachting) the Holy Supper. Interestingly, a remnant 
of Calvin’s pneumatological interest remains in the title of the chapter: 
“Of the Sealing with the Holy Spirit and the Sacraments.” Here, Owen's 
decision to replace the term “sacrament” with “seals of the covenant” is 
not accidental, because Brakel explicitly notes that the term “sacrament” 
is not scriptural. Although it can be retained, when Brakel defines the 
concept of the sacrament, he defines it as a “sign and seal of the covenant 
of grace,” and by that he factually does away with its sacramental con- 
notations.!26 After having dealt with the sealing with the Holy Spirit in 
a way which remains independent of any means of grace,!?” Brakel goes 
on to discuss the sacraments as means through which God secures the 
believers of their participation in Christ through the Spirit. Interestingly, 
however, in the discussion of both baptism and the Holy Supper, hardly 
any pneumatological language is found. Furthermore, Brakel does not 
even mention the question or fact of the real presence of God in the Holy 
Supper through the Spirit. Where hints of the work of the Holy Spirit do 
occur, it is in criticisms of an automatic connection between the material 
administration of the signs and the inner working of the Spirit.28 This 
changes in the next chapter, however, where Brakel provides practical 
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admonitions for preparing for and communicating the sacraments. Here 
pneumatological language does enter the scene once again, and it does so 
in a very peculiar manner: 


XXIX. We have thus sought to motivate you to be engaged in sacred prepara- 
tion. We shall add one more matter as a warning and as advice. The warning 
is as follows: 


(1) Restrict yourself neither as far as time (that is, as far as the duration of 
your preparation is concerned), nor as to the manner in which you will per- 
form this, so that you will be confused and troubled if you do not perform 
this as carefully as you ought. The Holy Spirit is sovereign in His operation; 
however, let there be neither laziness nor laxity. (2) Do not force yourself 
to be in a specific frame and to be emotionally moved to such and such a 
degree. This would convey that you imagine yourself to be able to do this 
by your own strength and your own will. The best preparation is to engage 
in this duty in quiet resignation, as being destitute of everything, and with 
expectation—not running ahead of the Spirit, but rather, following his lead- 
ing. This will provide the best preparation, and will teach you not to rely on 
preparation.!?? 


This quotation is remarkable because it highlights the experiential aspects 
of faith in the Holy Spirit. It is as if there is a holy interplay between the 
soul and the Holy Spirit, in which the Spirit is experienced as a real con- 
versation partner and person present in the soul. This is very close to the 
way personal and experiential Puritan writers such as Owen and Goodwin 
speak about the Holy Spirit, but it seems quite new in the history of Chris- 
tian theology. If one reflects on what prompted this development, it might 
be said that it is partly a return to biblical language about the presence of 
the Holy Spirit in the believer, and partly a return to the old Augustinian 
idea of the presence of the Spirit in the mind. However, it is no longer 
embedded in a Christian account of virtue, but has been developed into 
an early modern notion of “person.” What is more, it seems to be evoked 


29 Brakel, Redelijke Godsdienst, 1.41.29, “Dus hebben wij u zoeken te bewerken tot een 
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by the Reformation theology of the word. In medieval theology, grace is 
primarily mediated sacramentally, through a ritual which works ex opere 
operato. Such a ritual mediation of grace does not suggest a personal rela- 
tionship between God and the believer, while in contrast the mediation 
through the preaching of the word presupposes a divine speaker who 
enters into conversation with believers. Some threads of mysticism might 
be added to complete the picture. Whatever the exact sources of this 
development may be, it is certain that the way in which pneumatology 
is conceived within the Reformed tradition gradually changes into some- 
thing like a personal presence of God the Holy Spirit in the soul. 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter opened with the discussion of contemporary systematic 
theology concerning the so-called problem of Geistvergessenheit in the 
Western theological tradition. This is because the question of pneumatol- 
ogy in Reformed Scholasticism and the prima facie invisibility of pneu- 
matology in it may indeed evoke the impression of Geistvergessenheit. 
However, as it turned out, the problem of Geistvergessenheit is largely 
determined by twentieth-century theological concerns such as the rise of 
atheism in Western society, and the attempt to rethink the concept of 
God in a more historical way in line with the philosophies of Hegel and 
Heidegger. In Reformed Scholasticism, the Hegelian concept of God as 
Spirit is still completely unknown, so that the thesis of Geistvergessenheit 
projects something onto the history of Western theology with a heavily 
anachronistic twist. Still, this first exploration of Geistvergessenheit was 
helpful for situating the research analysis of pneumatology in Reformed 
Orthodoxy within a contemporary theological context, so that it can be 
distinguished all the better from pneumatological lines of thought in pre- 
modern or early modern times. 

That the idea of Geistvergessenheit is strongly influenced by modern 
theological concerns became amply clear from the discussion of a few 
central antecedents to Reformed orthodox pneumatology. It was shown 
that the pneumatological interests of Augustine and Lombard in Chris- 
tology, for example, were much stronger than is often assumed, so that 
one could say that in Augustine and the early medieval scholastic tra- 
dition there was something similar to what is now often called “Spirit- 
Christology.” This led to the conclusion that what is sometimes attributed 
to John Owen as an innovation of two-nature Christology, namely a dis- 
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tinct role for the Holy Spirit in the constitution of the person of Christ, 
is actually much older than Owen. Owen’s immediate source is probably 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, but he inherits a tradition that goes 
back to Augustine and Lombard, and this forms a common heritage that 
he shares with Calvin and the main Reformed orthodox theologians on 
the Continent. 

How complex and misleading scholarship on pneumatological aspects 
of a theology can be became clear in the discussion of Thomas Aquinas. 
In the realm of soteriology, for example, on the face of it there seems to 
be little pneumatological language—less, in any case, than a figure like 
Lombard, because where Lombard speaks about the Holy Spirit as the 
source of virtue in Jesus, Aquinas only speaks about grace. Still, formally 
all gratia gratificans (sanctifying grace) is effected by the Holy Spirit, even 
when references to the Holy Spirit are absent from the hundreds of pages 
in which one finds the term “grace.” Such findings force readers to be very 
careful in conclusions as to how, where, and to what extent pneumato- 
logical language can be found in certain theologies. 

A final conclusion for the study of the medieval antecedents to 
Reformed Orthodoxy is that a specific view ofthe Trinity always resounds 
in the question of specifically pneumatological aspects. It turns out that 
in both Thomas Aquinas and Reformed scholastics, an exclusive attribu- 
tion of certain acts to the Holy Spirit is problematic from the perspective 
of the maxim opera Trinitatis ad extra indivisa sunt. As seen repeatedly, 
and most emphatically in Junius’s description of the work of God in the 
church, all appropriations to the distinct divine persons of the Trinity are 
limited by the fact that in every work of the Trinity ad extra, all three 
divine persons always play a role. An act of the Trinity is never an act 
of only one specific person. This implies also that the work of a specific 
person of the Trinity can never be made completely functionally trans- 
parent, because it will never be just this one divine person who acts in a 
specific way within the Trinity. As a consequence of this, the relationship 
between the one divine essence and the three divine persons can never 
be completely elucidated. The consequences of this is seen in ecclesiol- 
ogy and sacramentology, where some ascribe a certain work to the Holy 
Spirit while others ascribe that same work to Christ. The decisive factor 
is not a systematic theological or speculative reason to ascribe some- 
thing as a specific work of the Holy Spirit, but whether Scripture speaks 
about something as a work of the Spirit or a work of Christ, or of both 
interchangeably. 
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Two exceptions to this rule may perhaps be identified in John Calvin 
and John Owen. Although Calvin does not have an interest in developing 
a strict logic of the works of the Trinity as effected in time through the 
Holy Spirit, one can find remarks in this direction in his work. John Owen 
comes closest to the idea of a strict taxis in the Trinity, where all ad extra 
acts of the Trinity are “finished” or “completed” by the Spirit. This leads 
Owen to a significant emphasis on the work of the Holy Spirit in most 
areas of his theology, developing ideas that were implicitly or unsystem- 
atically present in Calvin. 

In certain respects, the study of pneumatological aspects of Reformed 
Scholasticism turned out to be informative and sometimes even of cen- 
tral importance to Reformed Scholasticism, although it admittedly offered 
little in the way of a surprise to upset scholarship on the period. This is 
especially the case with pneumatological reflection in the doctrine of God 
and in soteriology. In the doctrine of the Trinity proper, the Reformed 
orthodox have a strong interest in proving Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
orthodoxy, maintaining that the Spirit is equal to the Father and the Son, 
and not merely a divine power. The reason for this is the ongoing polemic 
with Socinianism and early rationalism. Thus, pneumatological reflection 
at this point is crucial to the period, but not innovative. 

Another area where pneumatological reflection proved to be crucial 
to the shape of Reformed theology in this period is soteriology. The new 
dynamics of the mediation of salvation in Reformation theology, where 
grace is mediated through word and Spirit rather than the sacraments, led 
to an entirely new set of doctrinal loci: effectual calling, justification, faith, 
sanctification et cetera. Pneumatology takes center stage in this realm of 
theological reflection. In spite of differences between the Reformed scho- 
lastics in certain details, one is struck most by the broad consensus that 
emerges. 

An interesting dimension of pneumatological reflection in Reformed 
Scholasticism is the role of the individual believer or, phrased differently, 
the turn to experience. For Aquinas, for example, infused grace is given to 
human beings in a creaturely way. Thus, the presence of the Holy Spirit 
in the believer is conceived as a metaphor for the moral transformation 
of the believer into the image of God, rather than as the presence of a 
personal being in the heart of the believer. This seems to change in the 
Reformation period, perhaps also because the mediation of grace is more 
communicative than it used to be in a spirituality that was once domi- 
nated by a sacramental mediation of grace. Here is a clear case where the 
Reformed scholastics prepared the ground for a modern personal view of 
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the presence of God in believers, although systematic-theologically and 
methodologically they in many respects remained within the realm of 
medieval Aristotelianism. 

In the field of ecclesiology and sacramentology, a varied picture 
emerges. For Owen and Goodwin, a pneumatological foundation for eccle- 
siology was important in connection with their congregational view ofthe 
church. This pneumatological thinking in ecclesiology turned out not to 
be in any way representative of all Reformed orthodox ecclesiologies on 
the Continent. What is striking for Wolleb was his strongly Christological 
view of the church, while Turretin offered a nuanced balance between a 
Christological and a pneumatological account of ecclesiology. Variations 
could also be found in sacramentology. In certain cases, it became clear 
that a shift occurs in the Reformed way of dealing with the sacraments. 
Given the more personal relationship between God the Holy Spirit and 
believers, one might expect a rather strong emphasis on an experiential 
account of the sacraments. This, however, is not the case. In Reformed 
Orthodoxy, not only the Holy Supper but also the sacraments in general 
are increasingly seen as confirmations of a grace that is present in the 
hearts of the believers, so that the sacraments seem gradually to lose their 
function as means of grace. At the same time, this development is cer- 
tainly not true of all Reformed scholastics. A pneumatologically grounded 
presentia realis remains at least formally in place and is accompanied by 
an experiential communion with God through the Holy Spirit, especially 
when it comes to the celebration of the Holy Supper. Even then, however, 
wholly in line with the confessions, the sacraments function as the con- 
firmation of grace that has been given, and it is explicitly denied that it 
effects regeneration and saving faith. 

All in all, it can safely be said that the charge of Geistvergessenheit does 
not apply to Reformed Scholasticism in an overarching sense. On the con- 
trary, in numerous cases such as the theology of John Owen, to mention 
only one example, there is found a distinct interest in the work of the Holy 
Spirit and its significance for Reformed theology as a whole. This attention 
is paralleled by a practical spirituality that comes as the preparation for 
the development of an experiential form of Christianity in pietism and 
later romanticism. In Christology, especially on the Anglo-Saxon side of 
Europe, there was a continuation or—in comparison with Aquinas, for 
example—a return to explicitly pneumatological language. At the same 
time, many areas of theological reflection where the Holy Spirit was not 
explicitly mentioned at all were identified; at times this was even the case 
in an entire theological locus. From a Reformed scholastic perspective, 
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however, this is not a matter of Geistvergessenheit at all, but is prompted 
by God’s actions as the actions of all divine persons together, although 
these actions can sometimes be attributed to the Father, Son, or Spirit in a 
specific way. This is not because it belongs to one of them in an exclusive 
manner, but because Scripture speaks about it in this way.!30 


130 We are grateful to Prof. Rudi te Velde (section on Thomas Aquinas) and Prof. Willem 
J. van Asselt for their comments on earlier versions of this chapter, and Dr. Albert Gootjes 
for his efforts to minimize the Dutch in our “Dutch English." In addition, we thank Google, 
Inc. for Google Books, a tool that proved to be indispensable for this project. What Google 
Books lacks in terms of interface was offered by the editors of the Post-Reformation Digital 
Library (http://www.prdl.org), hosted by the H. Henry Meeter Center for Calvin Studies of 
Calvin College and Calvin Theological Seminary, for which we say “Many thanks!” 


ETHICS IN REFORMED ORTHODOXY 


Luca Baschera 


One merit ofrecent scholarship on Reformed Orthodoxy has been to reject 
the old bias according to which the gradual development of a consistent 
body of Reformed divinity between the sixteenth and the seventeenth cen- 
turies amounted to the formation of a speculative, rigid, even dead theol- 
ogy, as much detached from practice as from the biblical and dynamic 
spirit that had animated the Reformation movement.! Rather, analyses of 
the sources reveals a tendency among Reformed orthodox divines to view 
theology as a goal-directed discipline, the goal being human salvation.” 
The knowledge of God's truth obtained through sound theology did not to 
remain confined to the realm of theoria, but had practical consequences, 
directing the life of the church as well as of the individual believer. It is 
not a coincidence, then, that among Reformed orthodox divines theol- 
ogy was defined as either a mixed speculative and practical discipline or 
a purely practical one. The first view was held by such authors as Peter 
Martyr Vermigli, Francis Turretin, and Johannes Maccovius; the second 
by Bartholomáus Keckermann, Amandus Polanus, William Ames, and 
Johannes Hoornbeeck? Although these two views led to some shifts in 
the presentation of Christian doctrine, all Reformed orthodox theologians 
aknowledged and defended the practical relevance of theology. For them, 
theory and practice stood in organic relationship to each other: neither 
can Christian practice but ground in sound doctrine, nor can any doctrine 
be sound unless it contributes to mold the character according to biblical 
standards. 

Against this background it can be no surprise that from the last decades 
of the sixteenth century onwards ethics-related literature proliferated in 
the Reformed world. Rather amazing is, however, that no modern scholar 
has yet attempted to give a comprehensive presentation of the history 


1 See Richard A. Muller, “Calvin and the Calvinists: Part 2,” in After Calvin. Studies in the 
Development of a Theological Tradition (Oxford, 2003), 93-94. 

? Richard A. Muller, "Sources of Reformed Orthodoxy: The Symmetrical Unity of Exege- 
sis and Synthesis," in A Confessing Theology for Postmodern Times, ed. Michael S. Horton 
(Wheaton, 2000), 56. 

3 Richard A. Muller, PRRD, 1:340-49. 
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of Reformed ethics in the era of Orthodoxy. The last decades have seen 
insightful studies on single authors—above all, Lambert Daneau and Bar- 
tholomäus Keckermann*—but the only comprehensive historical sketch 
of Reformed ethics remains Alexander Schweizer's Die Entwicklung des 
Moralsystems in der reformirten Kirche (Zurich, 1849). Although Schweizer 
shows in this work—as in all his historical writings—an excellent knowl- 
edge of the relevant sources, it is understandable that so old a piece of 
scholarship would necessitate several integrations and revisions. This 
brief chapter cannot answer such expectations; instead, some hints are 
presented in order to facilitate future explorations of this rather virgin 
territory. 

First, it needs to be shown how Reformed authors presented their eth- 
ics; that is to recognize the genres of Reformed ethical literature. These 
seem to have been basically three: dogmatic works containing a section 
devoted to ethics, manuals of Christian ethics, and works on casuistry.? 
Second, some eminent examples of each of these groups is examined, 
looking for similarities in structure and content among authors in order 
to gain a first insight into the contents of Reformed orthodox ethics. 

This chapter examines only works dealing with theological ethics, with- 
out, by contrast, considering works on ethics which, although written by 
Reformed authors, present this discipline as a merely philosophical one.® 


THE TREATMENT OF ETHICS WITHIN MAJOR DOGMATIC WORKS 


Reformed theological systems in the era of Orthodoxy were often orga- 
nized according to a series of topics (loci), which usually began with a 
doctrine of Scripture and ended with a treatment of the Last Things. Such 
presentations of Christian doctrine contained, of course, a locus de lege in 


4 See Donald Sinnema, “The Discipline of Ethics in Early Reformed Orthodoxy,” Cal- 
vin Theological Journal 28 (1993): 10-44; Christoph Strohm, Ethik im frühen Calvinismus: 
Humanistische Einflüsse, philosophische, juristische und theologische Argumentationen 
sowie mentalitätsgeschichtliche Aspekte am Beispiel des Calvin-Schülers Lambertus Danaeus 
(Berlin, 1996). 

5 Because of the introductory character of this chapter, only a general overview will 
be presented on manuals of Christian ethics. A host of smaller moral treatises on single 
themes was published in the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries; unfortunately, little 
scholarly attention has been paid to them. See Strohm, Ethik im frühen Calvinismus, 3-4. 

6 To this group of Reformed philosophical works on ethics belong, among others, Bar- 
tholomäus Keckermann, Systema ethicae tribus libris adornatum (Hanau, 1607) and Franco 
Burgersdijk, Idea philosophiae moralis (Leiden, 1623). 
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which the meaning and ethical import ofthe Ten Commandments were 
discussed. Thus, almost all Reformed theological systems dealt to some 
extent with ethics. However, a strong ethical concern is particularly evi- 
dent in authors who, following a different approach to dogmatics, divided 
their treatises into two parts, the first dealing with doctrine and the sec- 
ond with practice. Such authors usually defined theology as a practical 
discipline over against the purely speculative sciences, and tended to 
stress their dependence on Peter Ramus in matters of method. Ramus 
(Pierre de la Ramée, 1515-72) had defined theology as “the doctrine of 
living well”” and organized his Commentariorum de religione christiana 
libri quatuor mainly into two sections: a treatment of faith (intended as 
fides quae creditur) and a treatment of the actions originating from faith.® 
To these two issues, dealt with in the first two books of his dogmatics, 
he attached a treatise on prayer (book 3) and one on the sacraments 
(book 4). Two authors who, drawing on Ramus, devoted a whole section 
of their theological systems to Christian ethics were Amandus Polanus 
and William Ames. They were not the only two Reformed divines to fol- 
low this approach; rather they serve as models for several others among 
their colleagues.? 


Amandus Polanus (1561-1610 ) 


In 1609 Amandus Polanus a Polansdorf published his main dogmatic 
work, Syntagma theologiae christianae.!° In this huge treatise he offers 
a synthesis of Reformed theology in ten books, which covers both the 
field of dogmatics and that of Christian ethics. After having dwelt on the 


7 Peter Ramus, Commentariorum de religione christiana libri quatuor (Frankfurt am 
Main, 1576), 6, "Theologia est doctrina bene vivendi." 

8 Ramus, Commentariorum de religione, 10, "Theologia continetur fide in Deum et fidei 
actionibus." 

9 Cf. Johannes Wolleb, Christianae theologiae compendium (Basel, 1626); Markus 
Friedrich Wendelin, Compendium theologiae christianae (Hanau, 1646); Peter van Mas- 
tricht, Theoretico-practica theologia (Amsterdam, 1682-87). See also Alexander Schweizer, 
Die Entwicklung des Moralsystems in der reformirten Kirche (Zurich, 1849), 52. The question 
about whether a direct influence of Peter Ramus can be detected in the work of Polanus is 
a difficult one. Indeed, Ramist logic plays an important role in the construction of Polanus's 
system, but apart from his general division of theology into the two sections of "faith" and 
"good works," Polanus's theology is in several points at odds with that of Ramus; see Heiner 
Faulenbach, Die Struktur der Theologie des Amandus Polanus von Polansdorf (Zurich, 1967), 
63-64. 

10 The quotations are from Amandus Polanus a Polansdorf, Syntagma theologiae chris- 
tianae, 5th ed. (Frankfurt am Main/Hanau, 1655). On Polanus’s career and works see Ernst 
Staehelin, Amandus Polanus von Polansdorf (Basel, 1955). 
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nature and principles of theology in general, at the beginning of book 2 
Polanus divides sacred doctrine into two parts—faith and good works— 
whereby he regards faith in this context as the totality of the things to be 
believed (credenda).!! The appropriateness of such a division is for him 
confirmed first by Holy Scripture itself, which on the one hand teaches 
the truth and on the other hand exhorts his readers to live according to 
that truth.!? Furthermore, the same division is to be found in the writings 
of such church fathers as Augustine, Irenaeus, Lactantius, and Cyrill of 
Alexandria, as well as in those of contemporary Reformed theologians 
such as Theodore Beza, Lambert Daneau, Jerome Zanchi, Zacharias 
Ursinus, and John Calvin himself.!? Polanus dedicates the first seven books 
of the Syntagma to the treatment of credenda, developing in the remain- 
ing three what can be regarded as a whole system of Christian ethics. 

Polanus declares “good” those works which God prescribes and which 
are performed by the regenerate out of faith and for the sake of God’s 
glory.!* For Polanus it is clear that the subject of ethics is not the natural 
man, but the regenerate believer, to whom by grace—the principal cause 
in the performance of good works!®—is given the faculty to handle ethical 
matters according to the will of God. Since good works are such because 
of God’s ordinance and are directed to his glory, Polanus sees a close rela- 
tionship between ethics and worship: he not only regards the former as 
an aspect of the worship of God, but even maintains that the realm of 
ethics (intended as the performance of good works) coincides with that of 
worship.!6 Therefore, he articulates his treatment of ethics according to a 
distinction between two kinds of worship, “immediate worship” (religion) 
and “mediate worship” (moral virtue). 

Book 9 of the Syntagma is devoted to religion and piety. In it Polanus 
dwells first on those works and virtues that pertain to the so-called inter- 
nal worship of God. These are above all faith, hope, and love of God, and 
also patience and humility.! Most detailed is his treatment of saving faith 


H Polanus, Syntagma 2.1, 237a. See Heiner Faulenbach, Die Struktur der Theologie des 
Amandus Polanus von Polansdorf (Zurich, 1967), 61-62. 

12 Polanus, Syntagma, 2.1, 238a. 
Polanus, Syntagma, 2.1, 238-40. 
Polanus, Syntagma, 2.1, 1009b. 
Polanus, Syntagma, 8.2, 1013b. 
Polanus, Syntagma, 8.1, 1009b: "Nominatur etiam cultus Dei, sic ut bona opera et 
cultus Dei sint idem. Nam cultus Dei est quodvis opus internum vel externum, mandatum 
a Deo, factum ab homine regenerato per gratiam christi, ex vera fide, hoc principali fine, 
ut Deus glorificetur." 

17 Polanus, Syntagma, 9.613, 1049-98. 
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( fides salvifica), whose nature he describes, carefully distinguishing it from 
other kinds of faith such as the historical or the hypocritical.!® Distinct 
from the internal worship of God is that worship which is “at the same 
time internal and external” (cultus internus simul et externus), and is com- 
prised of specific external actions, such as prayer and public worship in 
the church.!? Prayer can take the form either of invocation, of thanks- 
giving, or of an oath.?° Polanus mentions two adjuncts (adminicula) that 
function to increase concentration and stimulate human beings to prayer, 
namely, “pious fasting” and “external gestures,” such as standing or lying, 
elevating hands, or even weeping (lacrymae).?! Since Jesus himself taught 
his disciples how to pray, Polanus inserts in this section of the Syntagma 
a long explanation of the Lord's Prayer, which covers an entire chapter.” 
Finally, as he had done to faith, he carefully distinguishes between a 
legitimate and an illegitimate or “idolatrical” prayer, exemplified by the 
invocations of the “papists” to the Virgin Mary and the saints and their 
veneration of images.” 

The cultus simul internus et externus realizes itself not only in prayer, 
but also in public worship, that is, in an ecclesiastical context. As a mem- 
ber of the visible church the regenerate has to discharge, according to 
Polanus, some specific duties. First, he must confess his faith publicly 
through an oral or a written declaration, and be ready to lose his life for 
the sake of truth.?* Second, every member of the church should hold the 
church ministers in high esteem, honoring them and obeying to them.?5 
In the conclusion of his treatment of public worship and of the whole of 
book g, Polanus dwells at length on the issues of ecclesiastical ceremo- 
nies, vestments, holy places and times, discussing also—in open polemics 
against Roman Catholics—the vexed question about the language to be 
used in public worship.?® 

In the tenth and last book of the Syntagma Polanus turns his atten- 
tion to “mediate worship,” which coincides with the second part of ethics 
and deals with moral virtue. Moral virtue is for Polanus a “habit created 


18 Polanus, Syntagma, 9.6, 1066-70. 

19 Polanus, Syntagma, 9.15, 1099b. 

20 Polanus, Syntagma, 9.16, 100b. 

21 Polanus, Syntagma, 9.18-19, 1120a-23a. 
22 Polanus, Syntagma, 9.17, 108b-2oa. 

?3 Polanus, Syntagma, 9.21, 123b-35b. 

24 Polanus, Syntagma, 9.27, 1145b. 

25 Polanus, Syntagma, 9.29, 1147b-48b. 
26 Polanus, Syntagma, 9.30-38, 1148-74. 
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in the will regenerated by the Holy Spirit, which inclines [it] to honest 
behavior and honest actions, according to God's law."?? Polanus still uses 
the Aristotelian concept of habitus in reference to virtue, perhaps in order 
to emphasize that virtue is a real quality of the soul. Nonetheless, his def- 
inition shows most clearly how far his theory of virtue is from that of 
Aristotle: for Polanus virtue does not arise from the frequent repetition 
of certain actions, but is infused by God in the soul at the moment of 
regeneration. Moreover, he does not mention the traditional scholastic 
distinction between "acquired" and "infused" virtues, speaking of virtue in 
general as “created.” This amounts to a total rejection of the view enter- 
tained by Protestant authors such as Philipp Melanchthon and Bartho- 
lomáus Keckermann, according to which unregenerated men—though 
unable to please God through their actions—would retain the capacity to 
acquire at least some kind of virtue, namely the “civil” one.28 

The function of moral virtue is, according to Polanus, to moderate either 
the passions or the actions of human beings.?? Among the virtues moder- 
ating the passions, he distinguishes further between those that moderate 
vehement passions, and those that have milder passions as their object. To 
the first group belong not only the love of neighbor—which is in its turn 
closely linked with such virtues as humanity, hospitality, and mercy— 
but also fortitude and temperance.?? Among the virtues belonging to the 
second group are zeal (as opposed to laziness), modesty (as opposed to 
arrogance), and peaceableness (as opposed to anger).?! Related to peace- 
ableness is equity (epieikeia), a virtue which moderates the strict applica- 
tion of a rule or law by taking into consideration such other factors as 
public or private benefit and the necessity to avoid scandals.?? 


27 Polanus, Syntagma, 9.1, 1175a: "Virtus moralis est habitus in voluntate a Spiritu sancto 
regenerata creatus, inclinans ad honestos mores seu honestas actiones secundum legis 
divinae praescriptum." 

28 On Melanchthon's and Keckermann's views on ethics see Sinnema, "The Discipline 
of Ethics,” 117212, 32-40; Jill Kraye, “Melanchthon’s Ethics Commentaries and Textbooks,” in 
Kraye, Classical Traditions in Renaissance Philosophy (Aldershot, 2002), 12; Willem H. van 
Zuylen, Bartholomäus Keckermann. Sein Leben und Wirken (Borna/Leipzig, 1934), 49. 

?9 Polanus, Syntagma, 10.2, 177b. 

30 Polanus, Syntagma, 10.2-26, 1177-1203. 

31 Polanus, Syntagma, 10.27-34, 1203b-1217b. 

32 Polanus, Syntagma, 10.35, 1217b: “Epieikeia est virtus mansuetudini cognata, stricti 
iuris, quod poenas peccatis aequat, moderatrix propter causam probabilem; ut cum propter 
factum aut officium vel propter salutem publicam aut privatam eorum, qui peccant, aut 
propter scandalum vitandum aliquid remittitur de nostro iure in peccatis puniendis aut 
persequendis iniuriis." 
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Polanus then considers the other main class of virtues, those moderat- 
ing the actions of human beings, among which justice—the virtue related 
to those actions that are necessary for the conservation of human soci- 
ety—occupies a prominent place.?? In the remaining seventy chapters of 
book 10 of the Syntagma Polanus presents a detailed treatment of justice 
in all its parts. First, universal justice is to be distinguished from particular 
justice. Whereas the former is the conformity of our nature and life to 
God’s law, and can be considered as a synonym of virtue in general, the 
latter is the specific virtue of giving to everyone what is due to him or 
her.?* Particular justice can be either private or public. The former regu- 
lates all the transactions among the members of a given society and to it 
pertain both distributive and commutative justice. Moreover, since pri- 
vate distributive justice also regulates relationships among the members 
of a household, Polanus inserts a rather long treatise on matrimony and 
divorce, which illustrates the conditions of legitimate unions as well as 
the duties of husbands and wives, parents and children.*> Private com- 
mutative justice, for its part, regulates contracts between private subjects, 
which can be exchanges of goods, money, or goods and money.?6 Dealing 
with the exchange of money, Polanus considers the legitimacy of usury. 
He distinguishes between three kinds of usury: the "lucrative," the “com- 
pensatory," and the "punitive." In the case of lucrative usury the payment 
of an interest is requested on no other grounds than the mere transfer of 
money from one subject to another. According to Polanus, this form of 
usury is the only one to be considered unlawful, especially when it results 
in a vexation of poor people.?” 

The second area of the application of particular justice is public life, 
that is, the realm of politics. The main performer of particular public 
justice is the magistrate: "Particular public justice has to be performed by 
the magistrate, in order to preserve the incolumity and peace [ felicem 


33 Polanus, Syntagma, 10.50, 1232a: "Actiones necessariae sunt quae omnino ad huma- 
nam societatem tuendam requiruntur, in quibus iustitia elucet." 

34 Polanus, Syntagma, 10.50, 12322: "Iustitia universalis est conformitas seu congruentia 
universae nostrae naturae et vitae omniumque actionum nostrarum cum lege divina... 
Porro iustitia universalis et sanctitas omnes virtutes in sese continet." Syntagma, 10.51, 
1232b: "Iustitia particularis est virtus suum cuique tribuens." 

35 Polanus, Syntagma, 10.53-57, 1234a-42b. 

36 Polanus, Syntagma, 10.63, 1248b: "Huius virtutis [iustitiae commutativae] est cum 
proximo nona fide agere eumque non circumvenire in contractu ullo sive mercatorio, 
qui tripliciter fit, aut res pro rebus, aut pro pecunia res, aut pecuniam pro pecunia com- 
mutando, ...sive alioquin civili." 

37 Polanus, Syntagma, 10.63, 1250a—b. 
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statum] of his subjects, considering the glory of God— from whom all 
power derives—as ultimate purpose.”®® That Polanus considers God's 
glory as the ultimate purpose of political administration shows that for 
him the defense and advancement of true religion are essential aspects of 
the magistrate's office.?® Against this background, Polanus also approaches 
the issue of religious tolerance. For him heretics may be tolerated by the 
magistrate insofar as they do not try to propagate their erroneous views, 
causing agitation in the population. If this happens, the magistrate should 
intervene, first trying to dissuade them from prolonging their dealings 
and, if they resist, proceeding to their incarceration, expulsion, or even 
execution.^? Beside the cura religionis the office of a magistrate concerns 
administration of public justice concerning real estate (res corporales).^! 
In time of peace the administration of justice ensues through legislation 
and jurisdiction, whereas in time of war it is mainly the keeping of mili- 
tary discipline. Dealing with justice in time of war, Polanus approaches 
the criteria for a war to be considered "just." According to him a war is just 
when it is conducted for just causes and in view of just purposes, as, for 
example, for the defense of one's own land or of true religion, or in order 
to liberate an ally from the oppression of enemies.*? Other conditions to 
be met for a war to be considered just are: the war has to be declared by 
the legitimate magistrate who is in charge of the administration of justice 
in a given territory; the war must be conducted only against real enemies, 
either internal or external; the war must be declared only after all peaceful 
attempts to arrange an existing conflict have failed.*? 

Polanus concludes his system of Christian ethics by pointing out that 
the performance of good works is not confined to earthly life, but will 
continue after this life in the kingdom of God. However, the perfect com- 
munion of the blessed with God exceeds the scope of Christian ethics, 


38 Polanus, Syntagma, 10.64, 1251a: "Iustitia particularis publica est quam Magistratus 
tanquam persona publica ad communem subditorum statum felicem et incolumem con- 
servandum exercere debet, pro fine ultimo sibi proponens gloriam Dei, a quo omnis potes- 
tas est." 

39 Polanus, Syntagma, 10.65, 1254a: "Proprium Magistratus in religione officium est dili- 
genter curare, ut in sua ditione vera religio ex puro Dei verbo scripturis sacris compre- 
henso, per ipsum verbum Dei explicato et iuxta prima fidei principia atque analogiam fidei 
intellecto, aut instituatur, aut instituta pura conservetur." 

40 Polanus, Syntagma, 10.65, 1255a: "Si sint blasphemorum dogmatum autores et perti- 
naces defensores ac disseminatores, .. . vel carcere vel exilio vel etiam gladio puniet." 

^! Polanus, Syntagma, 10.66, 1255b. 

42 Polanus, Syntagma, 10.67, 1260b—61a. 

43 Polanus, Syntagma, 10.67, 1261a-b. 
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being rather comparable to “a perpetual Sabbath, in which we will contin- 
ually rejoice in good works,”** no longer experiencing that inner struggle 
between spirit and flesh that characterizes the life of believers on earth. 


William Ames (1576-1633) 


The English Puritan theologian William Ames opens his Medulla 
theologiae^? with a definition of theology that unmistakably betrays his 
conviction about the practical nature of this discipline: “Theology is the 
doctrine or teaching of living to God.”46 In a way that reminds of both 
Ramus and Polanus, he continues by dividing theology into two parts,— 
faith and observance—to which he devotes, respectively, the first and the 
second book of the Medulla. Under the category of “observance” Ames 
develops a succinct, but comprehensive system of Reformed ethics. 

Observance is for Ames the submissive performance of the will of God 
for the glory of God.* This definition shows what Ames considers to be 
the rule and the end of moral action. Christian ethics derives its rule from 
God’s will as it is revealed in Scripture, and is directed to the glory of 
God, who is “its standard, its object, and end.”*® Even though God's glory 
represents the primary and chief end of observance, Ames acknowledges 
the existence of a subordinate end, which he identifies with the regener- 
ate's own salvation and blessedness.^? Of course, this does not mean that 
salvation is obtained through observance of God's will, because salvation 
is rather a gift that is received by grace. Nonetheless, obedience to God's 
will can be considered—so Ames—as “a helping or furthering cause" 
of possessing eternal life, and this is the reason why it is called the way by 
which we walk to heaven.°° 


^* Polanus, Syntagma, 10.69, 1264b: “Ibi [in coelo] perpetuum erit Sabbathum, in quo 
continue sanctis operibus incumbemus." 

45 Ames's Medulla theologiae was first printed in 1627 at Franeker, where he had been 
teaching theology since 1622. The following quotations are taken from the English transla- 
tion: William Ames, The Marrow of Theology, ed. John D. Eusden (Grand Rapids, 1968). 
On Ames's life, theology, and influence see Keith L. Sprunger, The Learned Doctor William 
Ames: Dutch Backgrounds of English and American Puritanism (Urbana, Ill., 1972). 

46 Ames, Marrow, 11.1.77. Later, in the same chapter (11.13.78) he writes: "*[ Theology] is 
a guide and master plan for our highest end, sent in a special manner from God, treating 
of divine things, tending towards God, and leading man to God." 

^7 Ames, Marrow, 2.1.1, 219. 

^8 Ames, Marrow, 2.1.12, 220. 

^9 Ames, Marrow, 24.28, 222. 

59 Ames, Marrow, 24.30, 223 (with reference to Eph. 2:10). 
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According to Ames, there are two realms in which humans are called 
to perform the will of God, that of religion and that of justice.°! Before 
treating these two aspects of observance, Ames dwells on the basic con- 
cept of virtue. Virtue and virtuous action are deeply joined with obser- 
vance, which can be considered as the product of them. Although Ames 
gives at first a general definition of virtue which reminds of Aristotle,?? 
he immediately takes care to distance himself from the Stagirite. First, 
over against Aristotle's opinion that the judgement of prudent men is 
the rule for virtue, Ames reasserts that "the sole rule in all matters which 
have to do with the direction of life is the revealed will of God,” that is, 
Scripture.5? According to this line of thought it is beyond doubt that 
only Christian theology may impart a sound teaching of virtues, so that 
ethics is not possible apart from theology. Therefore, as Polanus before 
him, Ames rejects the Melanchthonian approach to ethics, according to 
which there would be an essential difference between ethics and theol- 
ogy. For Philipp Melanchthon and Bartholomäus Keckermann ethics is a 
philosophical discipline dealing with outward manners, and is directed 
towards the keeping of peace within any— Christian or pagan—human 
society. Ethics has, according to them, only a moral and civil good as its 
end, whereas the end of theology is the good of grace and eternal salva- 
tion. Against Melanchthon and Keckermann, Ames vehemently maintains 
that no ethics is possible apart from theology: "Therefore, there can be no 
other teaching of the virtues than theology...They who think differently 
have no reasons which move an understanding and sound man.”5+ 

Ames clearly departs from the Aristotelian tradition in two further 
respects, abolishing the distinction between acquired and infused virtues, 
and rejecting the definition of virtue as a mean between two extremes. 
Although he admits that virtues may be increased by frequent use or 
lessened by opposite evil acts? he holds that all good habits are to 
be considered as gifts “given by God and inspired by the Holy Spirit."56 


5! Ames, Marrow, 2.44, 236. 

52 Ames, Marrow, 2.4, 224: "Virtue is a condition or habit by which the will is inclined 
to do well." See Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 2.6, 106b 36-1107a 2. 

53 Ames, Marrow, 2.2.14—15., 225. 

54 Ames, Marrow, 2.2.16-17, 226. See also Jan Rohls, Geschichte der Ethik (Tübingen, 
1999), 325. 

55 Ames, Marrow, 2.2.42-43, 231. 

56 Ames, Marrow, vig, 227. Ames, Marrow, 2.2.21, 227 recognizes that the charismata 
mentioned in 1 Cor. 12:4 are to be “essentially distinguished” from virtues, “yet grace, when 
it stands for an inherent perfection in us, denotes either some one virtue or all virtues 
togeher at their root.” 
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Ames also dismisses the definition of virtue as a mean, because “being a 
mean” does not pertain at all to the nature of virtue. On the one hand, it is 
clear that there can be no excess in such virtues as the love of God, whereas 
with respect to other virtues—such as generosity—the very excess in 
their performance coincides with a cessation of their virtuous character: 
“He who gives when he ought not to is not too generous: He simply gives 
too much, so that in that respect he ceases to be generous."5? 

Religion and justice are the two realms in which observance must be 
accomplished. This distinction corresponds to both parts of God's law, 
as summarized by Christ (Matt. 22:37-39), namely, the love of God and 
the love of our neighbor.°® Ames devotes twelve chapters (4-15) to the 
treatment of religion; justice is dealt with in the remaining seven chapters 
(16-22) of the second book of the Medulla. Religion, which Ames defines 
as that kind of observance whereby we do those things that directely per- 
tain to God's honor,? has two parts, “natural worship" and “voluntary or 
instituted worship." The former kind of worship is called natural because 
it depends upon the very nature of God, in the sense that everyone 
who understands his nature also knows that he is to be believed and 
hoped in, and that he is to be loved.9? In this way it becomes clear that 
the three basic virtues pertaining to natural worship are faith, hope, and 
love. Through faith we lean upon God, by hope we expect from God those 
things which he promised us, whereas by love—which follows faith and 
hope as effect follows cause—we acknowledge God to be the chief good. 
Furthermore, from these three virtues there arises a double act of piety, 
which is the hearing of God's word and prayer. As to the second kind 
of worship, Ames explains that he has called it "instituted" because it 
depends upon the free institution of God and derives its legitimation from 
it. In two separate chapters (14, 15) he deals with the manner and time of 
worship, strenuously defending the strict observance of the Sabbath.9? In 
view of Ames's nonconformist convictions, which ultimately led him to 
leave England, it is hardly surprising to see how he emphasizes at this 
point that "no instituted worship is lawful unless God is its author and 
ordainer."63 


57 Ames, Marrow, 2.2.39, 231. 

58 Ames, Marrow, 2.4.2, 236. 

59 Ames, Marrow, 2.4.5, 237. 

60 Ames, Marrow, 2.4.4, 240. 

61 Ames, Marrow, 2.5.11, 241; 2.6.1, 245; 2.7.1-2, 250. 
62 Ames, Marrow, 2.15.24, 294. 

63 Ames, Marrow, 2.13.10, 279. 
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As religion corresponds to the first table of God’s law, justice relates to 
the second table. Taken generally as every man’s duty to another, how- 
ever, justice would embrace even religion itself. Thus, in order to better 
distinguish justice from religion, Ames specifies that he dwells now on 
justice as that virtue by which we are inclined to perform our duty to 
our neighbor.6* He then proceeds to illustrate different species of justice, 
which he defines traditionally as distributive (giving to each one his own), 
emendative (restoring to each one his own), and commutative (relating 
to commutations or exchanges of goods).® To the examination of these 
three kinds of justice he finally joins a treatment of other specific duties, 
namely, honor of our neighbor (chapter 17), humanity towards him (chap- 
ter 18), as well as chastity (chapter 19), truth telling (chapter 21), and con- 
tentment (chapter 22). 


MANUALS OF REFORMED ETHICS 


The second group of sources to be examined comprises monographs on 
Christian ethics. The categorization of such sources as manuals is only 
partly appropriate, because not all these publications were intended to 
serve as textbooks for the teaching of ethics in Reformed schools and 
academies. This applies indeed to Lambert Daneau's system of Chris- 
tian ethics, but all the more to Moyse Amyraut's La morale chrestienne 
(Saumur, 1652-60), whose very structure and extent—eight volumes— 
surely constituted a serious obstacle to its employment in classes.®° In 
general, the sources belonging to this second group appear to be much 
more heterogeneous as to structure, extent, and purposes than those 
in the first group. The following will account—at least in part—for this 
intrinsic hetrogeneity, taking into consideration three examples of such 
manuals: the first system of Reformed ethics ever written, namely, Lambert 
Daneau's Ethices christianae libri tres; a small work by Antonius Walaeus, 
who tried to revise Aristotelian ethics according to the standards of the 


64 Ames, Marrow, 2.16.1, 300. 

$5 Ames, Marrow, 2.16.65, 307; 2.20.1, 321. 

$6 Because of the complexity and peculiarity of Amyraut's work which constitutes a 
sort of unicum in the history of Reformed theological ethics, it is not possible to give a 
comprehensive account of its contents in this chapter. A useful synopsis of the contents 
of La morale chrestienne is Harald Marthaler, “Amyraut als Ethiker,” in Berner Beiträge 
zur Geschichte der schweizerischen Reformationskirchen, ed. Friedrich Nippold (Bern, 1884), 
329-45. On Moyse Amyraut (1596-1664) see also Brian G. Armstrong, Calvinism and the 
Amyraut Heresy (Madison, 1969). 
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Christian religion; and Johann Heinrich Heidegger's Ethicae christianae 
prima elementa, a work representative of the methodology of Reformed 
High Orthodoxy. 


Lambert Daneau (1530-95) 


The French theologian Lambert Daneau, who was active in Geneva as 
pastor and “lector of theology” between 1572 and 1581, published in 1577 
a large work on Christian ethics, Ethices christianae libri tres.®’ In fact, 
Daneau was the first Reformed author who tried to sketch a whole system 
of Christian ethics, which he regarded as fundamentally different from 
philosophical ethics. This emerges from the definition of Christian ethics 
that he gives at the very beginning of this work: “Christian ethics, ... as 
included in the word of God, is the full and perfect instruction and doc- 
trine of both our internal and external holiness, that is, of the reformation 
of our whole life, such as it ought to be.”68 In another passage, explain- 
ing which method he follows in the present work, he explicitly sets his 
approach against those of the “philosophers.” Whereas among them there 
are some who begin with a consideration of the highest good, others with 
a doctrine of virtue, or with theories about the nature of man, Daneau 
declares that he will follow only that method which he considers “most 
congruent with God's word,” that is, a specific theological method.$° Since 
Daneau insists that both the principles and the method of a specifically 
Christian ethics should be congruent with God’s word, there seems to be 
little doubt that he considered the very discipline of Christian ethics as 
eminently theological.” 


67 Lambert Daneau, Ethices christianae libri tres (Geneva, 1577); this was reprinted six 
times in Geneva between 1579 and 1614. The quotations are from the collection of Daneau’s 
works Opuscula omnia theologica (Geneva, 1583), 40-207. 

68 Daneau, Ethices, 1.1, 43b B-44a A: “Est autem ethice christiana, qualem hic querimus 
qualisque Dei verbo comprehensa est, tum internae tum externae nostrae sanctitatis, i[d 
est] totius vitae nostrae reformationis, qualis esse debet, plena perfectaque institutio et 
doctrina." 

69 Daneau, Ethices, 1.3, 46a A: “Nam eorum alii a definitione summi illius boni... ordi- 
untur; alii a virtutibus ipsis rem totam inchoare malunt; alii ab ipsius hominis consider- 
atione...Nos vero, quae ad Dei verbum aptissima et convenientissima ratio visa est, eam 
hoc loco et tempore sequimur." 

70 On the contrary, Donald Sinnema, "The Discipline of Ethics,” 22-23, maintains that 
Daneau's ethics is *a philosophical ethics." He supports this claim by pointing to Daneau's 
occasionally referring to the Stoic threefold division of philosophy in logic, physics, and 
ethics; moreover, Daneau's ethics would exhibit "similarities with and direct influences 
of Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics, which he frequently cites." However, the mere fact 
that Daneau used—even frequently—a philosophical terminology and drew on ancient 
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Daneau’s ethics is comprised of three parts. In book ı he lays the foun- 
dations of ethics, treating the principles and causes of human actions. 
Book 2 deals with the precepts which ought to govern human actions, 
as found in the Decalogue, which Daneau comments upon in detail. In 
book 3, he examines the various virtues and vices that correspond to the 
second table of the law and relate specifically to human actions toward 
the neighbor. In both the second and in the third books, Daneau draws 
frequently on Roman law in order to explain how the precepts of the Dec- 
alogue should direct human actions in specific situations.” 

Daneau’s theory of human action is quite traditional and shows a direct 
influence of Aristotelian and scholastic tradition. Dealing with the nature 
of the soul, Daneau accepts indeed the distinction between different func- 
tions of the soul (vegetative, sensitive, rational), but peremptorily refuses 
to admit a plurality of souls in man. For Daneau, as for Thomas Aquinas, 
there is only one form of human body, and that is the rational soul.’? This, 
however, is present in the whole body and accomplishes in connection 
with the various organs different operations, which can be classified as 
vegetative, sensitive, or rational.’? The rational operations of the human 
soul are two, understanding and willing. The intellect, on his part, is either 
theoretical (contemplating true and false) or practical (reflecting on the 
moral value of actions). In order to explain how the practical intellect 
directs human action, Daneau distinguishes between three activities: syn- 
teresis, syneidesis or conscience, and fronesis or prudence.’* Once more 
drawing on scholastic tradition, Daneau considers synteresis to be a dis- 


philosophers in his ethics cannot be regarded as a proof that he considered his own work 
as philosophical in its nature. Rather, this confirms that Daneau belonged to that group of 
Reformed theologians (Vermigli, Beza, Zanchi) who, though convinced of the primacy of 
revealed truth over against any human theory, did not hesitate to use philosophical tools 
in order to give systematic form to their theology. 

4 See Strohm, Ethik im frühen Calvinismus, 333-46. Strohm notices that the way in 
which Daneau approaches such questions shows an overall “tendency toward casuistry,” 
which was not to remain an isolated phenomenon in Reformed ethics. 

72 Daneau, Ethices, 1.4, 48a C: "Ergo vera omnino est eorum sententia, qui eandem esse 
in homine animam et eam etiam numero unam volunt, quae omnes istos in homine motus 
et operationes sive actiones efficit et ciet." On the controversy about the so-called plu- 
ralitas formarum in the thirteenth century, see Peter Schulthess and Ruedi Imbach, Die 
Philosophie im lateinischen Mittelalter (Zurich, 1996), 206-14. 

73 Daneau, Ethices, 1.4, 48b A: "Itaque ad eorum sententiam omnino accedo, qui... 
contendunt, quod sit illa [rationalis] tantum unica in homine anima, caeterae autem, quae 
dicuntur, uti vegetans et sentiens anima, illius unius sunt tantum operationes quaedam et 
facultates, quae diversis nominibus sunt distinctae et nuncupatae." 

74 Daneau, Ethices, 1.6, 50-51. 
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position of the human mind by which we apprehend the basic principles 
of behavior, parallel to that by which the basic principles of theoretical 
disciplines are apprehended.75 If synteresis is a disposition, syneidesis is an 
actualization, that is, the application of deontic first principles known by 
synteresis to action, which can be in this way judged as morally good or 
bad.” Finally, fronesis is that activity by which our intellect asks after the 
appropriate means, in order to deal honestly." Thus, on one hand, Daneau 
reproduces the scholastic theory of action, as it had been consolidated by 
Thomas Aquinas.”® On the other hand, although Daneau does not reject 
the concept of synteresis, he also insists that such a natural disposition— 
as any other natural faculty—has been corrupted by the Fall and needs 
to be “reformed” (restituenda) through grace. This is the reason why for 
him God's law and not synteresis should be regarded as the only norm for 
moral action.’ In Daneau’s theory of action there is, therefore, a sort of 
tension between his reliance on scholastic terminology and his typically 
Reformed emphasis on the corruption of human nature.®° 

Since God's law is the norm for moral action, it goes without saying 
that it is also the criterion by which honestum is to be distinguished from 
turpe: "Therefore honestum or a good action...is that which is perfectly 
congruent with the precepts of God's law. On the contrary, turpe or an evil 
action is that which contravenes wholly or in part what is prescribed by 


75 Daneau, Ethices, 117, 76a A-B: “Et certe, quemadmodum ad cognitionem artium 
koinas quasdam ennoias mentibus nostris insevit Dominus,...sic ad actiones honestas 
reliquit idem Deus quoddam conscientiae lumen et generale testimonium, tanquam hon- 
esti et inhonesti kriterion (quam vulgo synteresis vocant)." 

"6 Daneau, Ethices, 1.6, 50a C: "Appellatur syneidesis ... conscientia, quia conscios nos 
esse arguit eius turpitudinis vel honestatis, quae in nostris actionibus inest." 

77 Daneau, Ethices, 1.6, 50a C: "Denique, cum idem intellectus [practicus] media, per 
quae honeste agamus, quaerit et investigat, est fronesis, id est prudentia." 

78 See Timothy C. Potts, "Conscience, in The Cambridge History of Later Medieval 
Philosophy, ed. Norman Kretzmann, Anthony Kenny, and Jan Pinborg (Cambridge, 1982), 
687—704. 

79 Daneau, Ethices, 117, 76b B: “Ad ipsissimum Dei verbum...tanquam ad verissimam 
normam recurrendum nobis est, per quod ipsa illa nostra sive syneidesis sive synteresis, 
id est conscientiae integritas, sanitas et sinceritas est informanda et restituenda...Est 
enim Dei verbum scriptum, imprimis autem lex illa coelestis, quae Decalogus appellatur, 
verissima nostrae conscientiae stabiliendae et dirigendae...norma, lux, liber, doctrina et 
institutio." 

80 See Strohm, Ethik im frühen Calvinismus, 490-93. This tension mirrors the difficul- 
ties that confronted Protestant authors when they approached the task of giving system- 
atic form to their theology. On the one hand, they could not but draw to some extent 
on traditional terminology and methodology; on the other hand, they had to avoid that 
such a reliance on scholastic tradition amounted to an alteration in the contents of their 
own theology. 
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God's law.”®! Because of the corruption of their nature that resulted from 
Adam’s Fall, human beings are unable to conform their actions to the law 
of God. This implies that no ethics were possible, if God would not bring 
about some kind of change in the present human condition. This is a fun- 
damental issue in Daneau’s ethics, an issue which confirms his ethics to 
be eminently theological: grace is a necessary condition for the very pos- 
sibility of moral action. This becomes most clear in Daneau’s treatment 
of the formal cause of moral action, which he identifies with a “new and 
outstanding quality, implanted in our souls by the Spirit of God, ... which 
consists of holiness and justice.”®? Recalling a doctrine that he advocates 
in his theological works, Daneau views the infusion of this new quality as 
a direct consequence of regeneration. Since "inherent justice"—as he also 
calls this new quality8?— constitutes the formal cause of human moral 
action, and since its very existence depends on the regeneration of the 
soul by the Holy Spirit, then it must be maintained that no moral action is 
possible apart from regeneration. In Daneau's ethics the subject of moral 
action is, therefore, the regenerated Christian and not man in general: 
"Before our renovation we cannot by ourselves act well any more than we 
are able to fly.”84 

Against this background, it is understandable that Daneau rejects the 
distinction between acquired and infused virtues, and regards any vir- 
tue as infused.$° At the same time, he distinguishes between three kinds 
of virtue according to their degree of perfection. First, there are the so- 
called heroic or divine virtues, which are extraordinary gifts of God to 
certain people, such as the justice of Solomon or the fortitude of Samson.86 


81 Daneau, Ethices, 1.9, 59b B: *Honestum igitur sive bonum opus et actio ... est ea, quae 
cum legis Dei praeceptis plane consentit. Turpe autem sive malum opus et actio est ea, 
quae a legis Dei praescripto vel in totum vel in parte tantum dissentit et recedit." 

$2 Daneau, Ethices, 118, 82a A: "Haec forma, de qua quaeritur, est animi nostri nova 
excellensque qualitas a Spiritu Dei ... impressa, quae... sanctitate et iustitia consistit." 

83 Daneau, Ethices, 118, 83a A: "Illa sanctitas et iustitia, per quam hic bene operamur, 
illa certe in nobis inest et inhaerens, non autem extra nos neque tantum nobis opinione 
quadam imputata et affixa est." 

84 Daneau, Ethices, 1.24, 95b A: “Nam ante innovationem nostram ipsi per nos non 
magis bene vel velle vel agere possumus, quam volare." 

85 Daneau, Ethices, 1.20, 86a C: "Falso docemur virtutes qualitatesque bonas per longam 
et assiduam bene operandi assuefactionem nobis animisque nostris imprimi, quum tota 
illa vis et affectio sit donum et actio Spiritus ipsius Dei nos impellentis et mutantis." 

86 Daneau, Ethices, 1.21, 86b C: “Omni enim aetate Dominus quosdam, tanquam lumina 
quaedam, mundo tales exhibuit, tum ad generis humani conservationem tum etiam ad 
suae ecclesiae restitutionem." Ethices, 1.21, 87a C: "Heroicae et plus quam humanae iustitiae 
exemplum est inter pios Moses et Salomo... Fortitudinis autem plus quam humanae vires 
ferant, exempla sunt pia Iosue, Samson, David." 
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Second, Daneau mentions perfect virtue, which coincides with what the 
ancient philosophers called hexis. However, this second kind of virtue 
has to be regarded more as an ideal than as something really existent: 
because of the corruption of human nature, no mortal can ever possess 
such a perfect disposition to moral action.” The only kind of virtue that 
human beings can possess in this life is, therefore, imperfect virtue. This 
third kind of virtue is defined by Daneau as "struggling" (luctans), because 
through it Christians struggle against sin, although they are never able to 
overcome it totally.88 Thus, in accord wih the Protestant conviction that 
the regenerate believer remains simul iustus et peccator, Daneau sets out 
the tension between regeneration and the inherent sinfulness of human 
nature as the horizon for the unfolding of moral life. 


Antonius Walaeus (1573-1639) 


Antonius Walaeus published his Compendium ethicae Aristotelicae ad nor- 
mam veritatis christianae revocatum in 1620.89 He planned this work dur- 
ing his teaching of ethics at Middelburg Latin school, although he could 
accomplish it only after he had joined the theology faculty at Leiden.9? As 
Walaeus declares in the dedicatory epistle addressed to the curators of the 
school in Middelburg, he tried with his Compendium "to fulfil both aims: 
first, succintly imparting in almost the same order as found in Aristotle 
the substance of the Nicomachean Ethics, while also taking notice of the 
opinions of other philosophers; and, second, correcting the errors found in 
these authors in accordance with the standards of Christian truth."?! The 


87 Daneau, Ethices, 1.22, 88b A-B: "Ergo huiusmodi tamque absoluta haec virtus est, 
quae Aexis appellatur, ut in ullo mortali homine... unquam vel fuerit, vel sit, vel etiam 
futura sit....Nam in carne hac nostra tam alte habitat peccatum atque radices egit, ut de 
carne nostra reipsa et omnino demi et abstergi non possit." 

88 Daneau, Ethices, 1.23, 89b A: “Hi autem sunt, qui pro virtutibus contra vitia luctantur 
adhuc neque adhuc penitus peccati vim in sese domitam sentiunt, vel vigorem virtutis 
extinctum in animo suo prorsus non habent." 

89 The quotations are from Walaeus, Compendium ethicae Aristotelicae ad normam veri- 
tatis christianae revocatum, 2nd ed. (Leiden, 1625). A translation of selected passages from 
Walaeus's Compendium is in Cambridge Translations of Renaissance Philosophical Texts, 
vol. 1, Moral Philosophy, ed. Jill Kraye (Cambridge, 1997), 121-28. 

99 Walaeus, Compendium, (.)5r-v. On Walaeus's life and works see Wiep van Bunge 
et al., eds., The Dictionary of Seventeenth and Eighteenth-Century Dutch Philosopher (Bris- 
tol, 2003), 21064-65; on Walaeus's philosophy see also Henri A. Krop, “Philosophy and 
the Synod of Dordt. Aristotelianism, Humanism, and the Case Against Arminianism," in 
Revisiting the Synod of Dordt (1618-1619), ed. Aza Goudriaan and Fred van Lieburg (Leiden/ 
Boston, 2011), 52-60. 

91 Walaeus, Compendium, (.)[7]r-v: “Nos ergo conati sumus in hoc exiguo opere 
utrumque praestare, nempe materias ab Aristotele in Ethicis ad Nicomachum praecipue 
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peculiarity of Walaeus’s manual of ethics, in contrast to Daneau's Ethices 
libri, is his deliberate choice of Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics as the start- 
ing point of his enquiry. Walaeus motivates this choice on one hand peda- 
gogically, noticing that for several centuries Aristotle’s writings have been 
preferred to those of other philosophers, such as Plato, in schools and 
universities.?? On the other hand, the very structure of the Compendium 
shows that Walaeus was also personally convinced of the superiority of 
Aristotle's method in addressing ethical issues. He articulated his treatise 
in three parts: the first deals with the supreme good (de summo bono), the 
second offers a general theory of virtue (de natura virtutis in genere), while 
the third examines the single virtues in detail (de virtutibus singularibus). 
This structure, in which the end of moral action is identified first and 
then the means towards that end are examined, corresponds according to 
Walaeus to the method Aristotle used in the Nicomachean Ethics.?? 

Although convinced of the lasting value of Aristotle's ethics, Walaeus 
was also conscious—as a Reformed theologian—of the discrepancies 
between the moral philosophy of the Stagirite and Christian doctrine. 
Aristotle obviously knew nothing of the gospel and the virtues belonging 
to it. He does not say anything concerning the precepts set out in the first 
table of God's law—those concerning our duties towards God. He also 
skipped over some virtues pertaining to the second table, such as mercy 
and the obedience owed to superiors. Above all, Aristotle was ignorant of 
the principles and the end of true virtue, which are—according to Christi- 
anity—the glory of God and our future bliss.?^ Precisely for these reasons 
it is necessary, according to Walaeus, to correct and implement Aristotle's 
ethics according to the standard of God's Word.95 Walaeus's approach dif- 
fers therefore from that of Daneau's in that whereas the latter moved from 
Scripture, drawing at times on the Aristotelian and scholastic tradition, 
Walaeus chose Aristotle as his starting point, correcting him according to 
the standards of biblical revelation. 


tractatas, collatis quoque caeterorum philosophorum opinionibus, eodem fere ordine 
compendiose proponere et errores in eis observatos ad veritatis christianae normam 
corrigere." 

92 Walaeus, Compendium, (.)3r-v: "Obtinuit tamen iam aliquot seculis inter christianos, 
ut Aristotelica scripta in scholis atque academiis hoc etiam genere [i.e., ethics] Platonis 
commentationibus praeferentur." 

93 Walaeus, Compendium, 12-14. 

94 Walaeus, Compendium, 10-12. 

95 Walaeus, Compendium, 12: "Unde necessario consequitur, si quis in hisce Ethicis extra 
erroris periculum versari velit, omnes huius scientiae partes esse corrigendas ad normam 
verbi Dei et ex eo esse supplenda, quae hic desunt." 
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In the first part of the Compendium Walaeus addresses the question 
about the nature ofthe supreme good. After having reviewed and rejected 
the opinions ofthe Epicureans and the Stoics, he turns to Aristotle’s defi- 
nition: "According to Aristotle ... the supreme good is the perfect exercise 
of the most perfect virtue in a life which is in every way perfect; this virtue 
suffuses the soul of man with the greatest delight and makes him worthy 
of supreme honor.”?6 The imperfection of Aristotle's definition of supreme 
good is that, according to Walaeus, Aristotle confines the supreme good 
to present life. According to him the perfection of man is placed in his 
virtuous action. This opinion cannot be shared in this form by Christians, 
because according to biblical revelation the exercise of virtue is rather 
a means through which God may be worshipped and the way to future 
happiness be paved.” The Christian supreme good should be rather 
defined—in Augustinian fashion—as the vision and fruition of God. In 
this point there seems to be more similarity between Christian theology 
and Platonic philosophy than between Christianity and Aristotelianism.?? 
Nonetheless, even Plato erred because he did not recognize the true 
cause that purifies and prepares our minds to that vision and fruition. In 
conformity with the principles of Reformed soteriology, Walaeus defines 
this “true cause” as “the grace of Christ alone, gained through faith, and 
its efficacious application to our minds and wills by the Holy Spirit."9? 
Therefore, for Walaeus Christian ethics is subordinated to theology, the 
exercise of virtue being rendered possible only by grace. 

This is confirmed in the second part of the Compendium, dedicated to 
the examination of virtue in general. Addressing the question about the 
efficient cause of virtue, Walaeus rejects the opinion of the Galenists, who 
identified the cause of virtue and vice with the temperament of the body, 


96 Walaeus, Compendium, 45: "Secundum Aristotelem ... summum bonum est actio vir- 
tutis perfectissimae in vita undique perfecta, quae animum hominis iucunditate maxima 
perfundit et ipsum hominem summo honore dignum facit." 

97 Walaeus, Compendium, 47: “Nec vero virtus ita propter se expetenda est, ut etiam 
non expetatur propter aliud et quidem maius bonum, nempe ut per eam Deus colatur et 
via sternatur ad felicitatem futuram." 

98 Walaeus, Compendium, 47—49: "Plato vero hic altius ascendit, qui summum bonum 
consistere statuit in visione seu fruitione Dei... Haec sententia Platonis optime congruit 
cum veritate theologica. Nam sacra scriptura testatur summum hominis bonum consistere 
in Dei visione et fruitione." 

99 Walaeus, Compendium, 49: "Sed hic erravit Plato, quod veram causam, per quam 
mens et voluntas nostra purgatur et praeparatur, ignoraverit; quia sola Christi per fidem 
apprehensi gratia et efficax eius ad mentem et voluntatem nostram per Spiritum s[anctum] 
applicatio vera causa purgationis huius est." 
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and that of the Stoics, who maintained that virtue indwells by nature in 
human beings.! On the contrary, according to Aristotle, human beings 
have by nature only the capacity to acquire virtue, but, in order for the lat- 
ter to arise, habituation (assuefactio) and training (exercitatio) are neces- 
sary.!0! Walaeus recognizes indeed a certain merit to Aristotle's position, 
but points also to its narrowness, because Aristotle neglects the principal 
of all causes of virtue: the grace and assistance (auxilium) of God.!?? Draw- 
ing on a traditional distinction between civil (or external) and spiritual 
(or true) virtues, Walaeus admits that Aristotle's theory applies to the for- 
mer, but emphasizes that the latter—with which Christian ethics is espe- 
cially concerned—can be engendered in human souls only on account of 
their previous renewal, brought about by grace and through the action of 
the Holy Spirit.!°3 A similar subordination of ethics to theology emerges 
from Walaeus's discussion of the formal cause of virtue. Whereas Aristo- 
tle had defined virtue formally as “a disposition to choose, consisting in 
a mean relative to us determined by a rule, that is, by the rule by which 
a practically wise man would determine it,"?^ Walaeus emphasizes that 
from a Christian point of view virtue is comprised of the conformity of 
our actions and habits with the law of God, which constitutes the only 
rule of moral action.!05 

Concluding his treatment of virtue in general, Walaeus takes into con- 
sideration the classical dilemma about how free will can be reconciled 
with God's providence. No ancient philosophical school managed to solve 
this riddle in a way that could be compatible with the tenets of Christian- 
ity. The Epicureans negated providence altogether; the Stoics affirmed it, 


100 Walaeus, Compendium, 70-74. 

101 Walaeus, Compendium, 74: "Statuit Aristoteles animum hominis primo suo ortu esse 
instar tabulae rasae... cui quidem ipsa virtus non est impressa, sed sola aptitudo seu 
habilitas ad virtutem aut ad vitium... Causam vero adaequatam et veram virtutis statuit 
assuefactionem seu exercitationem." 

102 Walaeus, Compendium, 83-84: "Quae sententia aliquo pacto vera... sed tamen 
imperfecta quia summam et praecipuam verarum virtutum causam omittit, nempe gra- 
tiam et auxilium Dei." 

103 Walaeus, Compendium, 85: "Vera et christiana sententia sic formari potest. Nempe 
quod virtutes quidem civiles et extrinseca forma laudabiles in homine oriantur a causis 
dictis; sed ut virtutes spirituales et christianae in animis hominum ingenerentur, oportet 
corruptam hominis naturam a Dei Spiritu intrinsecus emendari seu, ut scriptura loquitur, 
purgari et renovari, idque per gratiam nobis a Christo partam." 

10^ Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 2.6, 106b 36-1107a 2. 

105 Walaeus, Compendium, 92: "Ex religione christiana statuendum est veram normam 
virtutis esse Dei legem... Ergo vera et unica virtutis forma consistit in congruentia seu 
convenientia actionum et habituum cum Dei lege." See Rohls, Geschichte der Ethik, 346. 
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but ended in fatalism; the Peripatetics, finally, restricted it to the general 
laws of nature, excluding from its scope the particular actions of indi- 
viduals.106 Over against these theories, Scripture affirms, first, that God 
governs all events through his providence and, second, that human beings 
are responsible for their deeds.!°” Moreover, in order to explain how God's 
providence does not annihilate human liberty, Walaeus recurs to the tra- 
ditional Boethian and Thomist solution, according to which God unfolds 
his action in the world by means of so-called second causes. Making use 
of them, however, God does not destroy, but rather preserves their nature, 
so that contingent causes—such as the human will—execute his decrees 
contingently, that is, freely.!08 

In the third part of the Compendium Walaeus proceeds to examine the 
virtues one by one. He explicitly distances himself from Daneau, who had 
classified the virtues according to the order of the Decalogue. Although 
Walaeus recognizes this classification to be “most beautiful and perfect,” 
he prefers to follow Aristotle’s distinction between ethical and dianoeti- 
cal virtues, reserving to himself the right to correct Aristotle whenever 
his teaching would contradict Christian doctrine.!%® Another important 
difference between Daneau and Walaeus pertains to their treatment of 
“imperfect virtue.” Whereas Daneau had considered all virtues which 
Christians can possess in this life as basically imperfect because of the 
lasting influence of sin, Walaeus indeed recognizes the existence of “half- 
virtues” (semivirtutes), but does not especially link this notion with any 
consideration about the sinfulness of human nature. Half-virtues are for 


106 Walaeus, Compendium, 128-130. 

107 Walaeus, Compendium, 130: “Philosophorum ergo sententiis missis, vera et christiana 
sententia haec est, quod omnes actiones humanae tam bonae quam malae, tam universae 
quam singulae divinae providentiae et gubernationi subiiciantur et ad eadem regantur 
secundum decretum eius aeternum et scientiam infallibilem.” 

108 Walaeus, Compendium, 132: "Decretum Dei de rerum contignetium ... determina- 
tione non excludere, sed includere libertatem et contingetiam; quia Dei sapientia tanta 
est, ut decreto suo naturam causarum non violarit ac proinde statuerit, ut causae neces- 
sariae necessario actiones suas producerent, causae vero contingentes contingenter et ex 
praevia electione." 

109 Walaeus, Compendium, 147-49: "Danaeus et nonnulli alii virtutes dividunt secun- 
dum ordinem Decalogi, nempe in eas, quae spectant Deum, et in eas, quae spectant 
proximum... Haec divisio sane pulcherrima et perfectissima est, utpote a Deo ipso div- 
ina plane methodo profecta... Nos vero, quia hactenus Aristotelis vestigia secuti sumus, 
ea etiam deinceps sequemur...Errores tamen, si qui occurrunt, ad verbi Dei normam 
corrigemus." 
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him only virtues of lesser degree." This means implicitly that according 
to Walaeus it is not impossible for Christians to attain perfect virtues in 
this life. 

Walaeus then proceeds to examine the ten ethical and the five diano- 
etical virtues, which Aristotle identified in the Nicomachean Ethics. To the 
ethical virtues Walaeus attaches two passions which “resemble” virtue 
(affines sunt virtuti), namely, pudency and just indignation.!! Moreover, a 
considerable part of the section devoted to ethical virtue is dedicated to a 
detailed treatment of justice, which Walaeus divides traditionally into dis- 
tributive and commutative.!? To the examination of every virtue Walaeus 
appends a section in which difficult questions are addressed, such as that 
of the liceity of suicide in connection with the virtue of "fortitude," or 
that about the admissibility of lying for the sake of a higher good in con- 
nection with the discussion of "sincerity."!? The way Walaeus deals with 
these questions reminds at times of casuistical divinity, exactly as was 
the case with Daneau. Finally, Walaeus—unlike Daneau— does not treat 
heroic virtue as a special category beside ethical virtue, only mentioning it 
briefly as a kind of virtue that differs merely in degree from the others.” 


Johann Heinrich Heidegger (1633-98) 


The Zurich theologian Johann Heinrich Heidegger can be regarded as 
one of the main exponents of Reformed High Orthodoxy. After studies in 
Zurich, Marburg, and Heidelberg, he held between 1659 and 1665 the chair 
for loci communes and church history at the Reformed academy in Stein- 
furt. In 1665 he returned to Zurich, where he was appointed to the chair of 
ethics, but soon succeeded Johann Heinrich Hottinger as professor of dog- 
matics. Together with Francis Turretin and Lukas Gernler, he authored 
the Formula Consensus Helvetica (1675), in which the hypothetical uni- 
versalism of Moyse Amyraut was condemned.!5 


10 Walaeus, Compendium, 140: "Semivirtutes appellantur diatheseis quaedam seu dispo- 
sitiones et virtutum quaedam rudimenta, quae per se quidem laudabiles sunt, sed tamen 
integram virtutis nondum habent." 

11 Walaeus, Compendium, 212-16. 

1? Walaeus, Compendium, 217-43. 

13 Walaeus, Compendium, 158-63, 204-9. 

1^ Walaeus, Compendium, 252: "Virtus heroica non nisi gradu ab antecedentibus vir- 
tutibus secundum Aristotelem differt." Daneau maintained, on the contrary, that there 
would be an essential difference between heroic and ethical virtue. 

15 On Heidegger's life and work see Historisches Lexikon der Schweiz, ed. Marco Jorio 
et al. (Basel, 2007), 6197. 
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During his activity as professor of ethics in Zurich he published several 
disputations and dissertations on single themes related to moral philoso- 
phy, but his own system of Christian ethics was to appear only posthu- 
mously in 1711.6 Judging from its structure, Heidegger's Ethicae christianae 
prima elementa had been most probably conceived as a general introduc- 
tion to Christian ethics for students of theology. It is divided into two 
parts, the first of which deals with the general principles of Christian eth- 
ics, and the second examines so-called special ethics (ethica specialis), that 
is, the doctrine of the different “determinations” (affectiones) and “species” 
of virtue. Each part is divided into chapters which are themselves divided 
into paragraphs. Each paragraph opens with a general statement upon 
which Heidegger then comments, expounding the issue and responding 
to objections. 

Heidegger defines Christian ethics as “the doctrine which directs human 
actions to morality [honestatem] according to God's word and right judge- 
ment, for the sake of the glory of God and towards the salvation of human 
beings."!? As this definition shows, the ethics Heidegger is about to deal 
with is eminently theological. Its end is primarily the glory of God and 
its principles have to be gathered from Scripture. Even though Heidegger 
juxtaposes in this general definition Scripture and "right judgement," he 
then explains that only that judgement is right which has its foundation 
in God's word, so that reason cannot be considered as a second source of 
moral principles.’ Although Heidegger admits that some works on ethics 
by pagan authors can be useful for Christians, he restricts their usefulness 
to matters of methodology, once more emphasizing that Scripture should 
be considered as the only norm of Christian ethics.!? It is therefore clear 
that in the field of ethics, as in that of theology in general, philosophy has 
to remain the handmaiden of the regina scientiarum. 


116 Johann Heinrich Heidegger, Ethicae christianae prima elementa (Frankfurt, 1711). 

!7 Heidegger, Ethicae elementa, 1.1, u: "Ethica christiana est doctrina informans actiones 
humanas ad honestatem ex Dei verbo et recto rationis lumine ad gloriam Dei et salutem 
hominum." 

118 Heidegger, Ethicae elementa, 13, 12: "Causa exemplaris [ethicae] est verbum Dei et 
rectum naturae lumen, quatenus nempe in eo fundatum" (emphasis added). 

119 Heidegger, Ethicae elementa, 1.1, 13: "Sola enim scriptura est norma eorum, quae 
ad fidem et mores pertinent...Interim non sunt fastidienda scripta gentilium de mori- 
bus, cum et methodo non contemnenda sint usi et multa nobis praeclara reliquerint 
de virtutibus." 
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Against this background it is understandable that Heidegger regards 
the regenerated believer as the proper subject of Christian ethics!?? and 
defines the “moral good" (honestum) exclusively as “conformity with the 
law of God."?! The law of God can be also termed “natural law,” because 
through it rational creatures learn to distinguish between good and evil.!?? 
However, after the Fall this natural law can be “perfectly” apprehended 
only in the Decalogue, that is, by special revelation; the unbeliever can 
have, instead, only an imperfect knowledge of it.!23 

The first part of the Elementa is dedicated to a thorough investigation 
of the nature of honestum, which Heidegger analyzes according to the 
Aristotelian scheme of fourfold causality, expounding particularly rel- 
evant issues—such as conscience, the passions, and virtue—in separate 
chapters. Beginning with the efficient cause, Heidegger points out that 
good actions have both a principal and an instrumental efficient cause. 
The latter is faith, which represents the root of all good, because it purifies 
the human heart inclining it anew toward the good. As to the principal 
efficient cause, he distinguishes between a "first" and a "subordinate" one. 
According to the premises of his ethics, the first efficient cause of honestum 
cannot be but the Holy Spirit, who brings about in the believers a renewal 
of their will.25 Subordinate causes of good actions are, on the contrary, 
the intellect and the will itself. In order to understand how the practical 
intellect!?6 acts as proximate cause of moral actions, Heidegger dedi- 
cates a whole chapter to the analysis of conscience. Like Daneau, he also 
draws on scholastic terminology, distinguishing conscience from syn- 


20 Heidegger, Ethicae elementa, 13, 14-15: "Subiectum recipiens ethicae est homo ratio- 
nis compos et docilis in quacunque aetate, sive iam regenitus, sive gratiae regenerantis 
compos." 

121 Heidegger, Ethicae elementa, 1.2, 18: "Nos honestatem constituimus in conformitate 
cum lege divina." 

122 Heidegger, Ethicae elementa, 1.5.7, 47: "Lex naturalis est lex divina, qua is [Deus] 
creaturae rationali manifestavit notitiam honesti et turpi." 

123 Heidegger, Ethicae elementa, 1.5.8, 47: "Estque [lex naturalis] vel perfecta vel imper- 
fecta. Illa, quae per revelationem tum patriarchis tum populo Israelitico et nobis in 
Decalogo patefacta est. Haec, quae post peccatum sine revelatione externa inscripta est 
cordibus Gentilium." 

124 Heidegger, Ethicae elementa, 1.2.7, 19: "Instrumentalis est fides, qua veluti radice 
omnis boni purificantur corda." 

1225 Heidegger, Ethicae elementa, 1.2.5, 18: “Prima [causa effciens actionum moralium 
honestarum principalis] es Spiritus s[anctus], auctor omni boni, qui dat velle et perficere." 

126 Heidegger distinguishes traditionally between "theoretical" and "practical" intel- 
lect, assigning only to the latter moral relevance, cf. Heidegger, Ethicae elementa, 1.2.9, 20: 
"Estque [intellectus] vel theoreticus vel practicus. Ille intelligit ea, quae contemplationi; 
hic, quae actioni subiacent. Hic, non ille, est causa proxima actionum moralium." 
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teresis. Synteresis is defined traditionally as a disposition by which we 
apprehend the basic principles of moral action.!2” However, Heidegger 
seems to distance himself from the classical theory of conscience, regard- 
ing it no more as an actualization of that disposition, but rather as a fac- 
ulty itself.!2® Through the interaction of these two faculties it comes to the 
formulation of a practical syllogism, which makes moral judgement pos- 
sible.!2? However, in order to avoid misunderstandings as to the nature 
of synteresis and in accord with the typically Reformed emphasis on the 
present corruption of human nature, Heidegger is attentive to point out 
that the absolute rule of conscience coincides with God's will revealed 
in Scripture.!30 

In connection with the treatment of the second subordinate efficient 
cause of moral actions—the will—Heidegger raises the question about 
its freedom. After having rejected the view according to which free will 
would consist in a so-called liberty of indifference, Heidegger distinguishes 
in Augustinian fashion between a full (plena) and an imperfect liberty of 
the will. Only the former is freedom in the pure sense ofthe word, because 
it can pursue the good without any obstacle, whereas the latter has always 
to fight against the concupiscence of the flesh. It is clear, therefore, that 
the former kind of liberty pertains only to God, the angels, and the blessed 
in heaven. Regenerated mortals, on the contrary, can possess only the lat- 
ter, because the power of concupiscence is not completely extinguished 
in them.!3! Moreover, to these two degrees of liberty correspond two kinds 
of virtue, which Heidegger terms "perfect" and "imperfect" virtue. Virtue is 
in general a “habit of the will, through which the latter is inclined to act 


77 Heidegger, Ethicae elementa, 1.3.2, 34: "Synteresis est habitus intellectus practici, quo 
is facile assentitur primis principiis actionum moralium." 

128 Heidegger, Ethicae elementa, 1.3.3, 34: "Conscientia est facultas seu habitus intellec- 
tus practici, quo is per discursum rationis lumen... applicat ad particulares actus." 

29 Heidegger, Ethicae elementa, 1.3.4, 34f.: “Applicatio illa fit per syllogismum practi- 
cum, qui est argumentatio, qua conscientia ex lumine, quod habet, velut ex praemissis 
infert conclusionem de suis actionibus." 

130 Heidegger, Ethicae elementa, 1.3.6, 35-36: “Haec [absoluta vel summa et adaequata 
regula conscientiae] est voluntas Dei quocunque modo patefacta, puta vel in sola Dei 
natura, vel in lege naturae et verbo Dei scripto." 

131 Heidegger, Ethicae elementa, 1.2.17, 27-28: "Plena, qua voluntas sine impedimento 
et difficultate fertur in bonum. Semiplena, qua voluntas ita fertur in bonum, ut per 
oppositionem carnis et concupiscentiae nonnunquam deflectat ad malum... Prior libertas 
in summa perfectione sua et essentialiter est solius Dei, per communicationem et inferiori 
gradu est angelorum et beatorum coelitum. Posterior est regenitorum in hac vita, in qua 
necessarium habent luctari cum residua carne et concupiscentia." 
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according to the rule prescribed by divine moral law.”!°? Virtue is perfect 
when it issues a total conformity of human actions with God’s law. None- 
theless, since such a degree of adherence to God’s will cannot be achieved 
in this life, the only kind of human virtue really existing is the imperfect 
one. This virtue Heidegger calls, as Daneau before him, “struggling” virtue, 
and links it with the Stoic concept of enkrateia (temperance).'3? Finally, 
beside perfect and imperfect virtue Heidegger mentions also the so-called 
virtus heroica, which is a special gift of God and endows human beings 
with capacities transcending their own nature.!3* 

Turning to the remaining causes of moral action, Heidegger examines 
first the material one, which he identifies with the passions.!?° In consid- 
eration of the relevance of this issue, he devotes the whole fourth chapter 
of the first book to an examination of the nature of the passions. Interest- 
ingly, Heidegger draws explicitly on Descartes's classification of passions 
identifying wonder, love, hate, desire, happiness, and sorrow as “primary” 
passions, the mixing of which gives raise to all other possible affections.!36 
Since, because of the Fall, the passions tend to rebel against reason, it is 
necessary to govern them in some way. However, Heidegger does not con- 
sort either with the Stoics, who plea for an extirpation of all passions, or 
with the Peripatetics, who advise to moderate them according to the rule 
of the golden mean. Rather, he is convinced that the only way to govern 
the passions is to “use them in accordance with God's law.”137 

Heidegger repeatedly emphasizes the theological character of his ethics. 
It is therefore no wonder that he now defines the formal and the final 


132 Heidegger, Ethicae elementa, 1.6.2, 50. 

133 Heidegger, Ethicae elementa, 1.6.7, 53: "Haec [virtus humana] est vel perfecta vel 
imperfecta. Illa, quae in omnibus actionibus cum lege divina consentit. Haec, quae cum 
peccato residuo luctatur, ita ut propter imbecillitatem carnis subinde succumbat, sed 
identidem a peccato resurgat. Illa nomine hexeos seu habitus, enkrateias seu temperan- 
tiae venit." 

134 Heidegger, Ethicae elementa, 1.6.7, 53: "Illa [virtus heroica], quae divinis motibus pro- 
fecta communem naturae humanae statum sortemve supergreditur." 

135 Heidegger, Ethicae elementa, 1.2.21, 31. 

136 Heidegger, Ethicae elementa, 1.4.3, 40: "Affectus iuxta verissimum Cartesii calculum 
primarii sunt sex: admiratio, amor, odium, cupiditas, laetitia, moeror. Ad hos veluti prin- 
cipales coeteri omnes reducuntur." Cf. René Descartes, Les passions de l’äme, in Oeuvres de 
Descartes, vol. 11, ed. Charles Adam and Paul Tannery (Paris, 1974), 380: “Il n'y en a pas que 
six [passions] qui soient telles [i.e., simples et primitives], à scavoir, l'Admiration, l'Amour, 
la Haine, le Desir, la Ioye, et la Tristesse." 

137 Heidegger, Ethicae elementa, 1.4.9, 42: "Regimen sive directio affectuum in eo consis- 
tit, non ut evellantur penitus, nec ut ad mediocritatem reducantur, sed ut iis utamur iuxta 
praescriptum legis divinae." 
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cause of moral action in a thoroughly theological way, which reminds 
strongly of Daneau. The formal cause of moral action is for him that “new 
quality” which the Holy Spirit implants in human souls at the moment of 
their regeneration by grace.!?? The final cause is first of all God's glory and, 
in a subordinate sense, our salvation and everlasting bliss.!?? 

After having laid the foundations of his ethics in the first book, Heide- 
gger develops in the second a classification of the various virtues or, 
according to his terminology, of the various “determinations” and “spe- 
cies" of virtue. Even so, both his treatment of the determinations of virtue 
(identified with the four "cardinal virtues" of justice, prudence, fortitude, 
and temperance) and the classification of its "species" do not prove to be 
very original, reproducing the same structure to be found in the second 
book of Ames's Marrow of Theology.4? 


REFORMED CASUISTRY 


Although the works examined so far differ in form—some of them being 
complete "bodies of divinity," others having rather the form of monographs 
on ethics—they all aim at providing complete "systems" of ethics. On the 
one hand, this results in their being most relevant for the understand- 
ing of the foundations of Reformed ethics; on the other hand, because of 
the authors’ striving for systematic completeness, they are quite theoreti- 
cal. What they provide is rather a theory of morality. Of course, this does 
not mean that the authors of those works fail to give any practical advice 
to the reader. Some of them treat at times concrete questions about, for 
example, the liceity of suicide or of lying in specific situations. Nonethe- 
less, it must be recognized that such questions about concrete behavior 
stay on the sidelines of those systems of ethics. It was perhaps precisely 


138 Heidegger, Ethicae elementa, 1.2.22, 32: "Forma actionum moralium...est nova 
et excellens qualitas impressa a Spiritu sancto in regeneratione, constans sanctitate et 
iustitia." 

139 Heidegger, Ethicae elementa, 1.2.23, 32: “Finis actionum moralium est vel subordina- 
tus vel ultimus. Subordinatus est salus nostra, summum bonum atque beatitudo nostra, 
quae communione et visione Dei constat. Ultimus est Dei vivi, veri, aeterni, immortalis 
laus et gloria." 

140 Heidegger, as Ames, divides the field of virtue into “piety” or “religion,” and “jus- 
tice" or "love of the neighbor," distinguishing further religion into “natural” and "instituted 
worship." Moreover, just as Ames, Heidegger structures his treatment of "justice" according 
to the second table of the Decalogue. 
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for this reason that at the end of the sixteenth century Reformed theolo- 
gians began to engage in the redaction of casuistical works. 

The association between Reformed theology and casuistry may seem at 
a first glance quite surprising, since casuistry is often regarded as a Roman 
Catholic speciality. Indeed, the systematic treatment of so-called cases 
of conscience began in the Middle Ages and flourished in the early 
modern period as a specific field of Roman Catholic practical divinity. 
In such works as the Summa Angelica by Angelo Carletti (1411-95) or 
the Enchiridion confessariorum et poenitentium by Martin de Azpilcueta 
(1492-1586), in which long lists of cases of conscience were treated, 
Roman Catholic priests could find a valid aid for their activity as coun- 
selors and confessors. Such a way of treating ethical issues was at first 
vehemently pilloried by Protestants who, with their emphasis on sola gra- 
tia, could not but regard as sophistry those subtle distinctions between 
pardonable and unpardonable misdeeds. So it is no wonder that in 1520 
Martin Luther cast into fire with the papal bull “Exsurge Domine,” also the 
Summa Angelica—dubbed by him Summa Diabolica—*? whereas Philipp 
Melanchthon caustically remarked that “the Christian republic of theolo- 
gians is oppressed by opinions about inextricable cases of conscience."43 

In spite of these initial criticisms, towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury there arose among Protestants a new interest in casuistry. Actually, 
this process of rediscovery and recovery of casuistry is contemporary with 
and analogous to that involving the reception of Christian Aristotelianism 
and Scholasticism in Reformed theology. If neither the former nor the lat- 
ter process led—as the older scholarship on the contrary maintained—to 
a distortion of the original message of the Reformation, it is nonetheless 
clear that both processes responded to new needs and brought along 
also some changes. In the case of Aristotelianism and Scholasticism the 
incitement came from polemical and pedagogical concerns, that is, from 
the necessity both to defend efficaciously the Reformed faith against the 


^! William Ames, De conscientia et eius iure vel casibus libri quinque (Amsterdam, 1630), 
47, defines "case of conscience": “A case of conscience is a question related to moral action, 
about which the conscience may be in doubt" (casus conscientiae es quaestio practica, 
de qua conscientia potest dubitare). See also Kenneth E. Kirk, Conscience and Its Prolems. 
An Introduction to Casuistry (London, 1948), 109: *a 'case', whether in conscience or in 
law, is a collection of unforeseen circumstances—a new instance—in regard to which the 
principles of conduct or law have not hitherto been defined." 

142 Albert R. Jonsen and Stephen Toulmin, The Abuse of Casuistry. A History of Moral 
Reasoning (Berkeley, 1988), 140. 

143 Quoted in Sprunger, The Learned Doctor William Ames, 155. 
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attacks of its enemies and to present it in a systematic form, suited for 
teaching. What about casuistry? In general, it can be said that the need for 
casuistry among Protestants arose from a concern about pastoral counsel- 
ing. This concern was motivated by changes in the society, such as the 
expansion of finance and international trade, which raised new questions 
about social and economic ethical policies.!** Second, it was the very frag- 
mentation of Christendom as a result ofthe Reformation which threw up 
specific ethical dilemmas, so that “the relationship between the old and 
the new faith was rich with potential for casuistic reasoning."!45 

The new genre of Reformed casuistry flourished above all in England, 
both in Anglican and in Puritan quarters, earning wide appreciation for 
English practical divinity. So, for example, the Dutch theologian Gisbertus 
Voetius deferred to the English, who "labored more than other Reformed 
people in this branch of theology in their days of peace."46 Indeed, also 
the German Johann Heinrich Alsted contributed significantly to the field of 
casuistry, publishing a Theologia casuum (Hanau, 1621) and even a Summa 
casuum conscientiae (Frankfurt am Main, 1628), which reminds in its title 
and structure of contemporary Roman Catholic works.'*” Apart from these 
two treatises of Alsted's, however, all other major Reformed casuistical 
works published in the seventeenth century are from English authors. The 
most significant ones are: William Perkins, The Whole Treatise of the Cases 
of Conscience (Cambridge, 1606); William Ames, De conscientia et eius iure 
vel casibus libri quinque (Amsterdam, 1630); Joseph Hall, Resolutions and 
Decisions of Divers Practicall Cases of Conscience in Continuall Use Among 
Men (London, 1649); Robert Sanderson, De obligatione conscientiae prael- 
ectiones decem (London, 1660); Jeremy Taylor, Ductor Dubitantium, or, 
The Rule of Conscience in All Her Generall Measures (London, 1660); and 
Richard Baxter, A Christian Directory, or, A Summ of Practical Theologie 
and Cases of Conscience (London, 1673). 


144 It is, therefore, no wonder that Protestant casuists discussed at length such ques- 
tions as the legitimacy of “hire-purchase” or of “occult compensation,” as well as the issue 
of the relationship between masters and their workmen. See Thomas Wood, English Casu- 
istical Divinity during the Seventeenth Century (London, 1952), 92-102. 

145 Harald E. Braun and Edward Vallance, eds., Contexts of Conscience in Early Modern 
Europe, 1500-1700 (Basingstoke, 2004), xiii. 

146 Quoted in Sprunger, The Learned Doctor William Ames, 161. 

147 Cf. Manuel Rodriguez, Summa casuum conscientiae (Cologne, 1620). Alsted orga- 
nized his Summa according to the series of the commandements in the Decalogue, a 
scheme which since the publication of Martin de Azpilcueta’s Enchiridion confessariorum 
et poenitentium (Antwerp, 1575), had become usual in Roman Catholic casuistry. 
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As it may be expected, these works are quite heterogeneous in several 
respects, e.g. in their extent. Hall’s and Sanderson’s treatises are indeed 
small in comparison to the huge volumes of Taylor's and Baxter's. Both 
latter works present themselves indeed as massive systems of practi- 
cal divinity with a distinct casuistical orientation. At least in the case 
of Taylor’s Ductor Dubitantium, moreover, the enormity of the work 
ends in redundancy and inconsistency, apparently making out of it a 
mere “patchwork of erudition” much like Robert Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy.^$ Nonetheless, even Hall's and Sanderson's treatises differ 
from one another because of their structure and orientation. Sanderson's 
De obligatione conscientiae contains the text of a series of lectures he 
delivered at Oxford University in 1647,!^? afterwards published in Latin, 
a circumstance which in itself betrays the rather academic nature of this 
work. On the contrary, Joseph Hall wrote his Resolutions and Decisions in 
English and conceived this work as a practical manual for ministers and 
laypeople. This is confirmed by the fact that this work lacks any general 
theory of conscience or moral action: after a brief “Letter to the reader” 
bishop Hall turns immediately to the examination of four “decades” of 
cases (“Cases of profit and trafique,” “Cases of life and liberty,” “Cases 
of piety and religion," and “Cases matrimoniall”). In fact, Hall's Resolu- 
tions appear to be the most practice-oriented work among those cited 
above, being indeed nothing else than a collection of cases of con- 
science, stated and resolved. In all other works, on the contrary, theory 
and practice coalesce, whereby the one or the other comes to the fore in 
different sections and in various degrees from author to author. Finally, 
although the distance between Puritan and Anglican casuistry should 
not be overemphasized, there is a certain difference in tone between, 
say, Ames and Perkins on one side, and Hall or Sanderson on the other. 
Puritan casuists usually insisted more than their Anglican colleagues 
on the exclusive authority of Scripture in matters of moral judgement, 
organizing their treatises according to the structure of the Decalogue and 


148 See Richard B. Miller, “Moral Sources, Ordinary Life, and Truth-Telling in Jeremy 
Taylor’s Casuistry,” in The Context of Casuistry, ed. James F. Keenan and Thomas A. Shannon 
(Washington D.C., 1995), 133. Miller does not compare Taylor with Burton, although his 
description of the Ductor Dubitantium as an “elephantine, labyrinthine miscellany of rules, 
cases, Latin and Greek citations, and digressions” (132) cannot but remind of Burton’s 
Anatomy. 

149 See Charles Wordsworth, preface to Robert Sanderson, Lectures on Conscience and 
Human Law (Lincoln, 1877), iv. 
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creating a hierarchy of cases, with the case about salvation and assurance 
at the top of it.!?0 

In which sense can it be said, then, that all these writings pertain to 
one and the same genre, that of “Reformed casuistry”? Are any common 
features identifiable which link them together, at the same time differ- 
entiating them from contemporary Roman Catholic casuistry? The two 
questions about the linkage between the works mentioned above, and 
about their difference from Roman Catholic casuistry are surely related 
to one another, but should not be unduly merged together. This becomes 
clear as soon as we observe that many similarities between the works 
of different Reformed authors are due precisely both to the influence of 
medieval thought upon them and to their selective reception of contem- 
porary Roman Catholic casuistry. As for the influence of medieval moral 
theology, it appears most evidently in the theory about the nature of con- 
science the Reformed casuists adopted. In consonance with Thomist doc- 
trine and in opposition to the Franciscan school, they entertained a rather 
intellectualized view of conscience,!?! distinguishing between synteresis, 
as the faculty by which we apprehend the basic principles of behavior, 
and conscientia, as the act by which we apply the knowledge of those 
principles to some action.!?? 

Besides this general reception of scholastic ideas, however, one can find 
also an influence of contemporary Roman Catholic casuistry. This is even 
more interesting in that Reformed authors did not miss any opportunity 
to express their contempt for Roman Catholic, especially Jesuit, casuistry.15? 
Nonetheless, while they unconditionally rejected specific casuistical doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholics, such as probabilism, equivocation, and 
mental reservation, they demonstrated that they knew well the work of 
authors like Martin de Azpilcueta, Leonard Lessius (1554-1623), or Manuel 
Rodriguez (1545-1619). Even the Puritan William Ames—who was indeed 
unwilling to acknowledge much of a debt to the “papists’—refers often to 
these and other casuists, whose works found a place in his private library.5* 
A statement by Joseph Hall, who likewise refers to several Roman Catholic 


150 Sprunger, The Learned Doctor William Ames, 165f. After a general introduction, both 
Perkins and Ames treated as first case the question: “How may a man be in conscience 
assured of his own salvation?" See Perkins, The Whole Treatise, 1.6, 73; Ames, De conscien- 
tia, 2.1, 47-49. 

131 See Kirk, Conscience and Its Problems, 379-81. 

152 Wood, English Casuistical Divinity, 67-69. 

153 Wood, English Casuistical Divinity, 57-59. 

154 Sprunger, The Learned Doctor William Ames, 178. 
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casuists in his Resolutions, expresses well the attitude of Reformed authors 
towards their Roman Catholic counterparts. In the preface to the Resolu- 
tions Hall declares: “Having turned over divers Casuists have pitch’t upon 
those decisions, which I hold most conformable to enlightened reason 
and religion, sometimes I follow them, and sometimes I leave them for a 
better guide."55 At different stages in his argumentation he indeed rec- 
ognized the value of such sources, calling Azpilcueta “learned” and refer- 
ring to both him and Thomas Cajetan as “grave authors."56 However, 
this appreciation prevents neither him nor his colleagues from retaining 
in every circumstance an attitude of cautious and critical selectivity in 
relation to Roman Catholic casuistry. 

These remarks about the eclectic and selective use of sources by 
Reformed casuists lead to an appreciation of the first major difference 
between their casuistry and that of Roman Catholics. For the Reformed 
tended always to underline that only the Bible, in which God’s will 
is stated, could claim the right to be regarded as authoritative in mat- 
ters of morality.!5’ If their overall biblical orientation led them to avoid 
over-subtle disquisitions about odd and remote "cases,"5? the typically 
Protestant doctrine of the priesthood of all believers, together with the 
abolition of the sacrament of penance, carried with it also a fundamen- 
tal revision of the very concept of “casuistry.” Casuistry was no more a 
discipline reserved for confessors, but addressed ministers and laypeople 
alike, being very often considered as synonymous with moral theology or 
Christian ethics in general.5? This meant also that Reformed authors felt 
a deep contradiction between the ethical orientation of their own casu- 
istical treatises and the pronounced legalism of Roman Catholic casu- 
istry, apparently concerned only “to make plain the minimum that can 
be required to secure the observance of the commandments of God and 
the precepts of the Church.”!6° 

Furthermore, Reformed casuists explicitly rejected a number of cen- 
tral doctrines of Roman Catholic casuistry. Their criticisms were directed 


155 Hall, Resolutions, A3v. 

156 Hall, Resolutions, 107, 187. 

157 Sprunger, The Learned Doctor William Ames, 164. 

158 Such a tendency was indeed not absent from the works of Roman Catholic casuists 
such as Antonio Diana (1585-1663), who in his Resolutiones morales (Lyon, 1638), deals 
with some twenty thousand cases, often rather bizarre and unreal. See Jonsen and Toul- 
min, Abuse of Casuistry, 156. 

159 Sprunger, The Learned Doctor William Ames, 179; Wood, English Casuistical Divinity, 
36, 47. 

160 Wood, English Casuistical Divinity, 64. 
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first against the traditional distinction between “mortal” and “venial” sins. 
In good Protestant fashion they argued that every sin is mortal in itself, 
although they admitted that not all sins are equal in degree. So, even 
though the Reformed allowed that sin permits many degrees of culpabil- 
ity, they rejected at the same time the idea according to which some sins 
would be “venial in their own nature,” because in their opinion such a doc- 
trine would have been just another instrument on behalf of moral laxity.!6! 
Moreover, Reformed casuists took care to distance themselves from the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of probabilism, according to which a doubtful 
law remains uncertain and may be safely not applied even when stronger 
opinions weigh in its favor.!6? Fearing that such an emphasis on probable 
opinions would result in a justification of almost any human action, the 
Reformed preferred to plea for a doctrine of probabiliorism, according to 
which, if and only if after careful inquiry the greater weight of probability 
results in being against the application of a certain law or moral precept, 
the individual is allowed to have the benefit of the doubt in that particu- 
lar instance.!63 Finally, even stronger was the aversion of the Reformed 
against the two related doctrines of verbal equivocation and mental restric- 
tion or reservation, which were developed in connection with the question 
about the liceity of lying in specific circumstances.!64 Contrary to the idea 
that equivocation and mental reservation could relativize the falsity of a 
lie, Reformed casuists argued rather that such means are to be considered 
lawful only in those cases in which it is lawful to tell a lie, as in order to 
save the life of an innocent person or to deceive an unjust enemy during a 
just war.!6® According to the Reformed, therefore, equivocation and men- 
tal reservation cannot alter the character of an utterance, letting it cease 
to be alie, but simply accompany the act of lying, and are lawful or not in 
correspondance with the lawfulness or unlawfulness of the lie itself. 


CONCLUSION 


Against the background of its history before and after the seventeenth 
century, the era of Orthodoxy can be considered as the apogee of Reformed 


18! Wood, English Casuistical Divinity, 119-28. 

162 Kirk, Conscience and Its Problems, 265. 

163 Wood, English Casuistical Divinity, 77—78. 

164 Kirk, Conscience and Its Problems, 122-25; Wood, English Casuistical Divinity, 107-8. 
165 Wood, English Casuistical Divinity, 10-16. 
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theological ethics.!66 Reformed theologians brought then to full expres- 
sion a concern for "practice" which had been present within Reformed 
Protestantism from the very beginning. Reformed ethics took on dispa- 
rate forms, being dealt with sometimes as one part of larger systems of 
theology, as well as in monographs specially devoted to it, and in works 
on so-called casuistry. Moreover, in all their works on ethics Reformed 
authors demonstrated a profound knowledge of both classical and medi- 
eval ethical theories, drawing at times—though always in a selective and 
critical way—on contemporary Roman Catholic scholarship. Despite this 
formal heterogeneity and the many influences from different quarters, all 
authors stayed true to the principles of Reformed theology, considering 
moral behavior as a consequence of salvation by grace, and endeavoring 
to develop a theological ethics that was to have its solid foundation in 
biblical revelation. 


166 Cf. Schweizer, Die Entwicklung, 103. 


THE DOCTRINE OF PREDESTINATION IN REFORMED ORTHODOXY 


Pieter Rouwendal 


The doctrine of predestination is commonly recognized as a distinguish- 
ing Reformed doctrine.! This chapter will provide a closer look at this 
doctrine and the doctrines connected with it in the several disputes on 
it, from the time of the Reformation until c. 1700. Its development will 
be reviewed, from the Reformation era, through the period of confes- 
sionalization of the doctrine at the Synods of Dordt and Westminster, 
the reaction of the school of Saumur, and consolidation at the end of the 
seventeenth century.” Before starting this historical survey, three things 
need to be made clear for a proper understanding of the doctrine of pre- 
destination in Reformed Orthodoxy. First, a definition of the Reformed 
doctrine of predestination; second, why this doctrine was so important 
for the orthodox Reformed churches; and third, what was and was not 
the place of this doctrine in the theological systems during the period of 
Reformed Orthodoxy. 


THE REFORMED DOCTRINE OF PREDESTINATION DEFINED 


The word predestination is derived from the Latin word praedestinatio, 
which is composed of the words prae, “before,” and destinare, “to destine.” 
Predestination concerns the eternal destination of man. The doctrine of 
predestination was often closely related to the doctrine of providence. 
God’s providence means that all things that happen are governed by God; 
they do not happen by fate or chance. God is in control of everything 


! Although this has not always been the case in history, since there have been Catho- 
lics (for example Jansen and the monks of Port Royal) and Lutherans who held a similar 
doctrine of predestination. 

? For other historical surveys concerning predestination and related subjects, see Harrie 
Buis, Historic Protestatism and Predestination (Philadelphia, 1958); Richard A. Muller, Christ 
and the Decree: Christology and Predestination in Reformed Theology from Calvin to Perkins 
(Durham, N.C., 1986), and C. Graafland, Van Calvijn tot Barth: Oorsprong en ontwikkeling 
van de leer der verkiezing in het Gereformeerd Protestantisme (From Calvin to Barth: Ori- 
gin and development of the doctrine of election in Reformed Protestantism) (The Hague, 
1987). The historical surveys in the dogmatic works of Herman Bavinck and Karl Barth also 
provide useful information concerning the history of decrees. 
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that happens. This government of God is not composed of ad hoc deci- 
sions; God knew and decided from eternity all things that would hap- 
pen. Hence, his eternal decree logically precedes all events, including all 
human actions.? 

Predestination refers to that part of God’s government ofthe world that 
relates to man’s eternal destination. Most Reformed theologians distin- 
guished two elements in the decree of predestination. The first is election, 
derived from the Latin electio, “to choose out of.” God decreed which men 
he wanted to save. He chooses these men out of the mass of all people. He 
decreed to endow them with faith in Jesus Christ, and to save them that 
way. The second element is reprobation, derived from the Latin reproba- 
tio, “to reject.” Since God chooses some people out of the mass to be saved 
by faith and to endow with faith, there was a part of mankind that he did 
not choose to save nor upon which to bestow faith. Theologians differ in 
naming this element. The most well-known term is reprobation, but some 
prefer to call it “passing by” in order to avoid suggesting that God was the 
cause of evil, that is, unbelief. 

This description is, of course, a generalization. There were differences 
and nuances among the Reformed, especially concerning reprobation, but 
it may serve as an adequate sum of what the mainstream of Reformed 
theologians taught concerning predestination. 


Supralapsarianism and Infralapsarianism 


Among the Reformed were differences concerning the order of the divine 
decree.* Did the Fall precede predestination or did predestination pre- 
cede the Fall in God’s decree? The question was not whether predestina- 
tion did precede the actual Fall of Adam in time, but whether the decree 
concerning the Fall logically preceded the decree concerning predestina- 
tion. Both supra- and infralapsarians acknowledged that the decree from 
eternity preceded all actual events, including the Fall. 


3 According to the Reformed theologians, to precede does not imply to cause. They com- 
monly denied that God's decree caused all events. For example, sin does not find its cause 
in God, although sin was not omitted from God’s decree. 

4 Asummary of infra- and supralapsarian viewpoints is to be found in most systematic 
theological works, and on many websites. Studies on theologians or theological schools 
of thought often contain a paragraph on their opinion concerning the order of the divine 
decrees. A major work on the discussion has yet to be been written. 
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Those who said that predestination preceded the Fall are called supral- 
apsarians (from supra, above, and lapsus, fall) for they placed predestina- 
tion before or above the Fall. Those who said that predestination followed 
the Fall, are called infralapsarians (from infra, beneath, and lapsus, fall), 
for they placed predestination under or beneath the Fall. The different 


positions can be summarized in the following scheme: 


Eternity 


Predestination of men yet neither 
created nor fallen 


Decree to create men 


Election to 
salvation 


Reprobation to 
damnation 


Decree concerning the Fall of men 


Predestination of fallen men Decree to create men 


Election of fallen, 
sinful men to 


Reprobation of 
fallen, sinful men 


Decree concerning the fall of men, 


faith, justification, | to damnation; in order to save in order to 
sanctification, | passing them by | the elect bygrace | condemn the 
etc., and salvation | in giving saving reprobate by 
grace justice 
Time 


Creation 


Fall 


Creation 


Fall 


Saving grace for 
the elect 


No saving grace 
for the reprobate 


Saving grace for 
the elect 


No saving grace 
for the reprobate 


Gracious salvation 
of the elect 


Righteous 
damnation of the 
reprobate 


Gracious salvation 
of the elect 


Righteous 
damnation of the 
reprobate 


Again, the scheme above is a generalization. There were some nuances 
and differences among the Reformed theologians. As can be seen in 
this scheme, the discussion between infra- and supralapsarians did 
not concern the order of the eternal decree and it's execution in time, 
but the order within the decree of predestination. There was no differ- 
ence concerning the execution of the decree in time. There was also no 
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difference concerning the graciousness of grace, nor the righteousness 
of damnation. 

The kernel of the difference is the way predestination is regarded. Are 
election and reprobation merely acts of sovereignty unto grace and justice 
concerning man to be created and to fall (supra), or is election an act of 
sovereign grace and reprobation an act of sovereign justice, concerning 
created and fallen man (infra)? 

In general, those who were reluctant to speak about predestination 
tended to be infralapsarians, while those who were forward in their teach- 
ing about predestination tended to be supralapsarians. This does not mean 
that all infralapsarians were reluctant or that all supralapsarians were 
straightforward—many of each persuasion were somewhere in between. 
The difference between infralapsarians and supralapsarians never divided 
any church. Both parties agreed in the essence of the doctrine of predesti- 
nation: salvation by grace alone, without the works of the law. 


Importance of Predestination for the Reformed Church 

The Reformed theologians taught predestination in the first place because 
they thought it to be a doctrine revealed in Scripture. But it was, like any 
doctrine in Reformed theological systems, no freestanding component. 
It was related to other doctrines, and this relation was such that remov- 
ing the doctrine of predestination from the system threatened the abil- 
ity to maintain other doctrines. There was a mutual relationship among 
the Reformed doctrines: removing or changing any one of them could 
likewise be a threat to upholding the biblical doctrine of predestination. 
Besides the doctrine of providence, two major doctrines which had such 
a strong relation with predestination were human will, and salvation by 
grace alone. 


Predestination and Human Will 


In the Reformation era, the doctrine of predestination was often addressed 
in connection with human will or choice (arbitrium). According to the 
Reformed theologians, mankind was totally corrupted by Adam's Fall, and 
if totally corrupted, then even man's will was corrupt. Human choice was 
free from coactions, but not free from corruption, and because of this cor- 
ruption of the will, man was never able to choose God, Christ, and so 
forth. Therefore, faith could not proceed from man; it should come from 
outside man. Faith, as a necessary condition for salvation, is a gift of God, 
who bestows it upon whom he will. When he bestows faith on someone, 
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it is not because that man willed, but only because God willed.5 On the 
other hand, when God did not bestow grace upon someone, it was not 
because that man was more averse to God, since all men are averse. Only 
God’s election could declare why some people believed. Even the oppo- 
nents of Reformed theology understood the connection between these 
doctrines. Those who attacked the doctrine of predestination necessarily 
maintained free will as a cause of salvation in one way or another.® 


Predestination and Sola Gratia 


The most important systematic reason for the orthodox Reformed theolo- 
gians to stress the doctrine of predestination or election was its connec- 
tion with the Reformation adagium Sola gratia. If salvation is by grace, 
and by grace alone, then there are no human merits or actions of decisive 
influence upon salvation. For if a man should have to perform anything 
by himself in order to be saved, salvation would no longer be by grace, at 
least not by grace alone. 

With this argument, the Reformed rejected the Roman Catholic argu- 
ment that man can perform meritorious works because of God's grace, 
and that grace was why works were meritorious before God. The Reformed 
argued, however, that this would mean that the possibility to be saved is 
God's grace, but the decision to be saved is man's using this possibility. 
It made the Reformed also reject Jacob Arminius and the Remonstrants, 
who taught a universal grace for all men and a saving grace for those who 
used this universal grace well. Again, the Reformed would reject this view, 
and answer that in that way the possibility to be saved is God's grace, but 
the decision to be saved is man's choice. 

The Reformed taught that if salvation is by grace alone, then nothing 
human can be decisive for salvation. Therefore, if a man is saved, it is 
not (in a decisive sense) because of his own choice, but because of God's 
choice. And when some people believe the gospel and others do not, the 


5 This does not mean that faith was regarded as an act against one's will, but that by 
the work of the Holy Spirit the elect, though unwilling because of the corrupted human 
nature, are made willing to believe. 

$ For a theological, historical, and philosophical study see Th.R. Schreiner and 
B.A. Ware, eds., The Grace of God, the Bondage of the Will, 2 vols. (Grand Rapids, 1995). 
For the Reformed concept of free choice see Willem J. van Asselt, Martin Bac, and Roelf T. 
te Velde, eds., Reformed Thought on Freedom. The Concept of Free Choice in Early Modern 
Reformed Theology (Grand Rapids, 2010). 
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Reformed ascribed this to God, who gives saving grace to some people, 
not because they believed, but in order that they should believe.” 


Predestination in Theological Systems 


Besides the connection with the doctrines of human will and corruption, 
providence and justification by grace alone, there are other doctrines 
related to that of predestination; for example, the doctrines of God’s will, 
the church, Christology, covenant, and eschatology. 

This does not mean, however, that predestination is a doctrine that 
governed the whole Reformed system. The chief points of Reformed theol- 
ogy all have their relation with the many other doctrines. Moreover, pre- 
destination did not only affect other doctrines, but had it’s own roots in 
the doctrine of God: systematically stated, his eternity, will, knowledge, 
unchangeableness, and so forth were the soil on which the doctrine of 
predestination grew. 

In the nineteenth century it was the general opinion that the doctrine 
of predestination was a central dogma in Reformed theology.? The first— 
and for a long time almost the only two—who deviated from this opin- 
ion were Herman Bavinck and Karl Barth. In the historical surveys of his 
Church Dogmatics, Barth denied that the doctrine of predestination had 
been a central dogma in orthodox Reformed systematic theology. Bavinck 
did the same in his Reformed Dogmatics.? Nevertheless, the old opinion 
was held by many twentieth-century scholars, for instance, Ernst Bizer, 
Basil Hall, Cornelis Graafland, and Richard T. Kendall.!° 

This view of Reformed theology was rejected again in the last decades 
of the twentieth century. Richard A. Muller wrote several publications to 
argue that Reformed theology was not a predestinarian system. Muller 


7 The tight knot of the doctrines of predestination, human will, and sola gratia is 
already clear in one of the first major products of the Protestant Reformation: Luther’s De 
servo arbitrio. 

8 This was the opinion of, for instance, the nineteenth-century German theologians 
Alexander Schweizer, Ferdinand Chr. Baur, Wilhelm Gass, and Heinrich Heppe. They were 
followed in the early twentieth century by Hans E. Weber and Paul Althaus. The opinions 
and works of these theologians are discussed in Muller, Christ and the Decree, 1-9, and in 
WJ. van Asselt, ed. Introduction to Reformed Scholasticism (Grand Rapids, 2011), 10-14. 

9 Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics, 4 vols., ed. T.F. Torrance and G.W. Bromiley (Edin- 
burgh, 1936-69), 2.2:84; Herman Bavinck, Reformed Dogmatics, 4 vols., ed. John Bolt (Grand 
Rapids 2003-8). 

10 Ernst Bizer, Frühorthodoxie und Rationalismus (Zürich, 1963); Basil Hall, “Calvin against 
the Calvinists” in John Calvin, ed. G.E. Duffield (Appleford, 1966), 12-37; C. Graafland o.c.; 
R.T. Kendall, Calvin and English Calvinism to 1649 (1981; repr., Carlisle, 1997). 
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argued that predestination did not occur in any of the prolegomena of 
Reformed theological systems during the era of Orthodoxy and hence 
was never a governing or formative principle in Reformed theology, nor 
a doctrine from which all other doctrines were derived." He was joined 
by several others, for instance, Willem J. van Asselt and Carl Trueman.? 
In the early twenty-first century, this opinion has been widely accepted, 
although the old opinion still has its adherents in, for example, the schools 
of Kendall and Graafland. 


Historical Background 


Of course, the doctrine of predestination did not evolve out of the blue 
during the Reformation. The Reformed theologians found the doctrine in 
Scripture. A classical locus for the doctrine was the case ofJacob and Esau 
in the book of Genesis, especially the way in which Paul dealt with this 
history in his letter to the Romans. 

In refuting Pelagius and the Semi-Pelagians, Augustine developed his 
doctrines of salvation by grace alone, of the perseverance of the saints, 
and of predestination. In the Middle Ages, the doctrine was held by those 
who followed Augustinian theology. Although at the end of the Middle 
Ages salvation by works gained terrain in the Roman Catholic Church, 
the doctrines of salvation by grace alone and of predestination were 
never absent from the theological scene, especially in the theology of 
the Schola Augustiniana Moderna. When the Reformers addressed the 
theme of predestination, they did not introduce something new, but they 
joined a theological tradition that went back for centuries, even unto 
the apostle Paul.!? 


1 Richard A. Muller, PRRD, 1:82-87; Muller, Christ and the Decree, 1-9; Muller, “The Use 
and Abuse of a Document” in Protestant Scholasticism. Essays in Reassessment, ed. Carl R. 
Trueman and R. Scott Clark (Carlisle, 1999). 

12 Van Asselt, Introduction to Reformed Scholasticism; W.J. van Asselt and Eef Dekker, 
eds. Reformation and Scholasticism. An Ecumenical Enterprise (Grand Rapids 2001); Carl R. 
Trueman and R. Scott Clark, Protestant Scholasticism. Essays in Reassessment (Carlisle, 
1999). 

13 See Augustine, Four Anti-Pelagian Writings, trans. John A. Mourant and William J. 
Collinge, with introduction and notes by Collinge (Washington D.C., 1992); D. Ogliari, Gra- 
tia et Certamen. The Relationship between Grace and Free Will in the Discussion of Augustine 
with the So-Called Semipelagians (Leuven, 2003). For the Middle Ages see the historical 
section in Fr. Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, Predestination, trans. Dom Bede Rose (St. Louis, 
1939, 1998); Jaroslav Pelikan, The Growth of Medieval Theology (Chicago, 1978). For indi- 
vidual medieval theologians see, e.g., James L. Halverson, Peter Aureol on Predestination. 
A Challenge to Late Medieval Thought (Leiden, 1998); William of Ockham, Predestination, 
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Various Reformers wrote about the doctrine—for instance, Martin Luther, 
Ulrich Zwingli, Martin Bucer, John Calvin, Peter Martyr Vermigli, and Giro- 
lamo Zanchi.'* Not all Reformers held the doctrine in the same way, how- 
ever. In order to understand the historical development of the doctrine of 
predestination, some attention must be given to a conflict between two 
Reformers: John Calvin and Heinrich Bullinger. They are representatives 
of two attitudes towards the doctrine of predestination—one with a pro- 
nounced opinion and the other with a reluctant attitude. 


Calvin’s Doctrine of Predestination 


John Calvin (1509-64) is definitely an example of the theologians who were 
not reluctant to speak about the doctrine of predestination.!® From the 
first publication of his Institutes of the Christian Religion in 1536, he wrote 
about it. In the edition of 1539, Calvin wrote a separate chapter on predes- 
tination and providence. Albert Pighius and later Jerome Bolsec attacked 
Calvin's doctrines of human freedom and divine predestination. 
Calvin’s doctrine of predestination has been the object of opposing 
opinions. The nineteenth-century opinion was that Calvin was one of the 
origins of Reformed theology as a predestinarian system. Later scholars, 
like Hall and Kendall, were of the opinion that predestinarianism was a 
post-Calvinian development, of which Calvin could not be accused. Various 


God’s Foreknowledge, and Future Contingents, ed. M.M. Adams and N. Kretzman (India- 
napolis, 1983); P. Vigneaux, Justification et predestination au XIV* siècle. Duns Scot, Pierre 
d’Auriole, Guillaume d’Occam, Gregoire de Rimini (1934; repr., Paris, 1981); O.H. Pesch, 
Thomas von Aquin. Grenze und Grösse mittelalterlicher Theologie (Mainz, 1988), 145-65; 
W. Pannenberg, Die Prädestinationslehre des Duns Skotus (Göttingen, 1954). 

For the Schola Augustiniana Moderna see Martin Schüler, Prüdestination, Sünde und 
Freiheit bei Gregor von Rimini (Stuttgart, 1934); Alister McGrath, The Intellectual Origins of 
the European Reformation (Oxford, 1987), 69-121; Gordon Leff, Bradwardine and the Pela- 
gians. A Study of His *De causa Dei" and Its Opponents (Cambridge, 1957). 

1^ For predestination in the theologies of Reformers, see the bibliography at the end 
of this chapter. 

15 For a more complete survey of Calvin's doctrine of predestination, see for example 
Fred H. Klooster, Calvin's Doctrine of Predestination (Grand Rapids, 1961, 1977), and Muller, 
Christ and the Decree. 17-38. 

16 For a survey on Calvin's conflict with Pighius see the introduction to John Calvin, The 
Bondage and Liberation of the Will. A Defence of the Orthodoxe Doctrine of Human Choice 
againt Pighius, ed. A.N.S. Lane, trans. G.I. Davies (Grand Rapids, 1996), xiii-xxix. For the 
Bolsec Controversy see Ph. C. Holtrop, The Bolsec Controversy on Predestination, from 1551 
to 1555. The Statements of Jerome Bolsec, and the Responses of John Calvin, Theodore Beza, 
and other Reformed Theologians, 2 vols. (Lewiston, N.Y. 1993). 
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conclusion have been drawn from the different places the doctrine had in 
Calvin’s Institutes. Some argued that its place in the final edition of 1559, 
out ofthe doctrine of God, had doctrinal implications. Others argued that 
this change of placement was because of didactical rather than theologi- 
cal reasons.!” 

The content of Calvin’s doctrine of predestination has remained sub- 
stantially the same through the years. The controversies forced him to 
declare himself clearer on some details, but all elements of his doctrine of 
predestination are present in his Commentary on Romans (1540).18 

Calvin’s most well known definition of predestination is in his Institutes: 


By predestination we mean the eternal decree of God, by which he deter- 
mined with himself whatever he wished to happen with regard to every 
man. All are not created on equal terms, but some are preordained to eter- 
nal life, others to eternal damnation; and, accordingly, as each has been cre- 
ated for one or other of these ends, we say that he has been predestined to 
life or to death.!? 


The only reason men can perceive why God elected some and reprobated 
others is his pleasure. Sin is not the cause of reprobation, nor are faith or 
good works the causes of election. The just causes why God reprobated 
a part of mankind are hidden from men. There is an inseparable connec- 
tion between election and reprobation. According to Calvin, one cannot 
accept the doctrine of election, without accepting the doctrine of rep- 
robation, since electing some, means without doubt a leaving behind or 
reprobation of all others.?9 


17 The former idea is the opinion of, for example, Hall, “Calvin against the Calvinists,” 
and Edward A. Dowey, The Knowledge of God in Calvin's Theology (New York 1952). The 
latter idea is the opinion of Richard A. Muller, The Unaccommodated Calvin. Studies in the 
Foundation of a Theological Tradition (Oxford 2000). 

18 | disagree here with Wilhelm Neuser, who wrote that Calvin's doctrine of predestina- 
tion underwent many changes. He even concluded that Calvin in fact had two doctrines of 
predestination: a pastoral one in the we form and a more logical one in the third person. 
Wilhelm H. Neuser, "Predestination," trans. Randi H. Lundell, in Selderhuis, Calvin Hand- 
book, 312-23. Cf. Neuser, “Calvin als Prediger. Seine Erklährung der Prädestination in der 
Predigt von 1551 und in der Institutio von 1559," in Gottes freie Gnade. Studien zur Lehre von 
der Erwühlung, ed. Michael Beintker (Wuppertal, 2004), 69-91. Neuser was contradicted by 
Erik A. de Boer, who argued that Calvin did use different modes of expression while main- 
taining one and the same doctrine. E.A. de Boer, "John Calvin's 'Disputatio de Praedestina- 
tione. The Relevance of a Manuscript on his Doctrine of Providence and Predestination,” 
in Dutch Reformed Theological Journal (= Nederduitse Gereformeerde Teologiese Tydskrif ) 
50, nos. 3/4 (2009): 580-94. 

19 Calvin, Institutes (1539), 3.21.5. 

20 Calvin, Institutes (1539), 3.23.15; De Aeterna Dei Predestinatione, CO, 8:295. 
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Calvin distinguished some steps (gradi) in election. The first was the elec- 
tion of Abraham and his seed out of all peoples to be his peculiar people. 
In Calvin’s theology, this first step is equivalent to the covenant. Some 
of Abraham’s seed were reprobate, although they were placed among 
Gods people. This separation among Abraham’s seed is the second step 
(gradus) of election. Those who are elected in the first way are made 
known with God and his covenant. But to those who are elected in the 
second way, God not only offers salvation, but so assigns it, that the cer- 
tainty ofthe result does not remain dubious or suspended.?! 

For Calvin, election was the source of salvation. He did not hesitate, 
therefore, to defend this doctrine, nor was he reluctant to accept its con- 
sequences. He rejected the charge that his doctrine of predestination 
made God the source of evil, but actually taught that God’s reign over all 
things and his decree concerning all things that happen meant that this 
governing by God includes sin and damnation. In order to avoid the sug- 
gestion of two wills in God, Calvin sometimes expressly denied that God 
wills the salvation of all men. 


Heinrich Bullinger on Predestination 


Heinrich Bullinger (1504-75) can serve as an example of the theologians 
who were more reluctant to speak about predestination. Nevertheless, he 
was clear about the core of the doctrine. Bullinger expressly stated that 
faith is bestowed by God on the elect and that election is without regard 
to any merits in man.?? 

In the Second Helvetic Confession, Bullinger defined predestination 
solely in terms of election: “From eternity God has predestined or elected 
the saints whom he wills to save in Christ."? This definition shows that 
Bullinger was reluctant to speak about reprobation. He differed with 
Calvin on the question of whether reprobation necessarily followed from 
election. This was a question which Calvin had answered in the affirma- 
tive. Bullinger’s reluctance to address questions relating to predestination 


21 Calvin, Institutes 3.21.5—7, xxiii, X; Commentary on Romans 9:6. For Calvin’s doctrine 
of the covenant, see Peter A. Lillback, The Binding of God. Calvin's Role in the Development 
of Covenant Theology (Grand Rapids, 2001). 

22 See for Bullinger's doctrine of predestination, Cornelis P. Venema, Heinrich Bullinger 
and the Doctrine of Predestination. Author of "the Other Reformed Tradition"? (Grand Rap- 
ids, 2002). 

?3 Confessio Helvetica Posterior, 10:234.3—5. Quoted in Venema, Bullinger, 95. 
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can be seen in his remarks that questions such as whether God willed the 
Fall were foolish questions and forbidden fruit.?^ 

Bullinger was reluctant to say that even evil things and damnation hap- 
pen because of God's decree. He was concerned that this would make God 
the author of sin and evil; likewise, it would leave man without respon- 
sibility. This difference with Calvin gave occasion to regard Bullinger as 
“the author of another Reformed tradition,” as J. Wayne Baker has done.?® 
This was rejected by Cornelis P. Venema.?9 According to him, Bullinger 
had no other view on the content of the doctrine of election, but gave it a 
less important systematic place than Calvin did. Bullinger did not want to 
trace all things back to the decree of God. The differences between Calvin 
and Bullinger can be regarded as differences in accent. 

However, these differences in accent could lead to actual theologi- 
cal differences, or at least to differences concerning toleration of other 
opinions about predestination. This became most clear in Calvin's and 
Bullinger’s evaluation of the theology of Jerome Bolsec, who held a kind 
of proto-Arminianism.?/ Calvin would have Bolsec condemned, while 
Bullinger was of the opinion that Bolsec's doctrine was not dangerous or 
heretical. Bullinger's answer on questions of Geneva concerning Bolsec's 
doctrine was more a condemnation of Calvin than of Bolsec. 


Theodore Beza's Tabula Praedestinationis 


It was Theodore Beza (1519-1605) who took up the task of defending 
Calvin's view on predestination, wherein all things which happen were 
traced back to God's decree.?? Beza designed a scheme on predestination 
in which he drew lines from election to salvation and from reprobation to 
damnation. This Tabula Praedestinationis was a schematic outline of how 
Beza (and Calvin) viewed the importance of predestination. 


24 Venema, Bullinger, 94. 

25 J. Wayne Baker, Heinrich Bullinger and the Covenant. The Other Reformed Tradition 
(Athens, Ohio, 1980). 

26 Venema, Bullinger, 94. 

27 Jerome Bolsec was a former monk who had taken refuge in Geneva and argued 
against double predestination. 

28 For Beza’s doctrine of predestination, see John S. Bray, Theodore Beza’s Doctrine of 
Predestination (Nieuwkoop, 1975); Muller, Christ and the Decree, 79-96; Muller, “The Use 
and Abuse of a Document: Beza’s Tabula Praedestionationis, The Bolsec Controversy, and 
the Origins of Reformed Orthodoxy,” in Protestant Scholasticim: Essays in Reassesment, ed. 
Carl R. Trueman and R. Scott Clarck (Carlisle, 1999), 33-61. 
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It was not Beza’s intention to transform Calvin’s theology in a predes- 
tinarian system.?? His goal was to set things in a more schematic order, 
without changing the content of what Calvin had written. In this way, he 
hoped to convince Bullinger that Calvin's opinion was biblical. An impor- 
tant addition to Calvin's view was Beza's distinction between being pre- 
destined to damnation and being predestined to sin. Beza affirmed the 
former, but denied the latter. Thus, God is actually the source of punish- 
ment for evil, but he is by no means the source of evil sinning. 

Another important contribution of Beza was his application of the dis- 
tinction between necessity and coaction. God's decree made sin inevita- 
ble, yet Adam fell by his own free will. Beza stressed that God usually does 
not act immediately, but makes use of middle causes. Human will is such 
a middle cause. God deals with his creatures according their nature—he 
does not force the will of man. This way Beza tried to make Calvin's view 
more acceptable to Bullinger, thereby stressing man's responsibility for 
his sin.3° 

Beza wrote several times about predestination. His major contribu- 
tion to the Reformed doctrine of predestination was his first work on this 
theme, the Tabula Praedestinationis with the Explicatio. Later works were 
more a repetition and defense of his Explicatio than a new contribution.?! 
But almost four decades later, another development arises in his thoughts. 
It affected not the doctrine of predestination itself, but it's relation to the 
extent of the atonement. He made this point in 1588, during his conflict 
with Lutheran theologian Jacob Andreae.?? 

Since the time of Prosper of Aquitania (T c. 460) the common opin- 
ion regarding Christ's atonement was that, regarding the sufficiency of 
Christ's offer, it can be said that he died for the whole world, but regarding 
the efficacy of his death it can be said that he died for the elect alone.?? 


29 This was the opinion of, for instance, Graafland, Van Calvijn tot Barth, and Holtrop, 
The Bolsec Controversy on Predestination. This idea has been opposed by Muller, The Use 
and Abuse of a Document. 

30 P.L. Rouwendal, Preaching and Predestination in Genevan Theology from Calvin to 
Pictet (forthcoming, 2013). 

31 The most extended of them is his De praedestinatio doctrina et vero usu tractatio 
absolutissima (Geneva 1583). 

32 See for this conflict Jill Rait, The Colloquy of Montbéliard. Religion and Politics in the 
Sixteenth Century (Oxford, 1993). 

33 See for a survey of historic opinions on the extent of the atonement G. Michael 
Thomas, The Extent of the Atonement. A Dilemma for Reformed Theology from Calvin to the 
Consensus (1536—1675) (Carlisle, 1997). 
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This became the usual formula in the Middle Ages and during the Refor- 
mation era. 

Beza remarked that, if rightly understood, this formula was true, but it 
was said “very roughly and ambiguously, as well as barbarously.” Beza’s 
criticism of barbarous language was against the ambiguous use of the 
word “for” (pro), which according to him declared a plan and its effect. 
Therefore, the statement “Christ died for...” can only be completed by 
“the elect” or some equivalent. Calvin had been dissatisfied himself with 
the sufficient-efficient formula as being no final answer to some questions 
concerning the atonement, but he nowhere criticized the content of the 
formula.?^ Beza did not deny the all-sufficiency of Christ's merit, but he 
denied that it was the intention of Christ to die for all men. Beza's criticism 
was a new element in the development of the doctrine. Before long, his 
criticism was accepted by others. Johann Piscator went even farther and 
called the classic formula of the distinction "contradictory." Others, like 
William Ames, were also critical.?° With Beza began a trend of restricting 
the atonement to the elect in every respect. 


Summary 


During the Reformation era, there was consensus over election. All the 
Reformed agreed that election was the source of faith, and that faith was 
not the cause of election. There were differences concerning the periph- 
ery of election. Questions such as “is there also reprobation?” and “was the 
Fall predestined?" were rejected by theologians like Bullinger, but were 
answered in the affirmative by theologians like Calvin and Beza. 

Beza is placed here in the Reformation era. Commonly he is viewed 
as a representative of the era of Early Orthodoxy. But Beza's major con- 
tribution to the Reformed doctrine of predestination was so much con- 
nected with the difference in opinion between the Reformers Calvin and 
Bullinger that it is appropriate to speak of him here. 

Although the differences sometimes caused tensions among Reformed 
theologians, they did not cause condemnations of one another. As long 
as sovereign election as the only source of saving grace was recognized, 


34 For Calvin's view on the extent of the atonement, see P.L. Rouwendal “Calvin’s For- 
gotten Position on the Atonement. On efficiency, Sufficiency and Anachronism,” Westmin- 
ster Theological Journal 70 (2008): 317-35. 

35 Thomas, Extent of the Atonement. 
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there was confidence enough to accept each other as orthodox, although 
there were suspicions in this respect between, for example, Bullinger and 
Calvin. A rejection of election as the source of saving grace was reason 
enough to condemn one as heretical, as Jacob Arminus experienced some 
years after Beza’s death. 


PREDESTINATION IN EARLY ORTHODOXY: 
GUILLELMUS BUCANUS’S INSTITUTIONES 


Representative of the doctrine of predestination in an early orthodox theo- 
logical system, the work of the relatively unknown Guillelmus Bucanus 
(T 1603) is examined here. Bucanus was professor of theology at the acad- 
emy at Lausanne.?6 His Institutes (1602) were soon translated into English 
and Dutch. The popularity of the work was doubtless due in part to its 
accessibility, being written in the form of questions and answers.?7 
Bucanus placed the doctrine of predestination somewhat near the end 
of his work: in locus thirty-six of the forty-nine loci. After having discussed 
biblical words related to predestination, Bucanus described it as consist- 
ing in the decree, the ordination of means, and the whole execution of 
the means. He sometimes seems to use predestination and election as 
synonyms, yet he clearly taught a predestinatio gemina, for since some 
have been predestined to life, others must have been ordained to death. 
Bucanus warned that election and reprobation should be taken twofold. 
For election means that God has chosen some out of all created and fallen 
mankind, which election is the separation by effectual calling, while rep- 
robation is passing by others and leaving them in their sins. Predestina- 
tion is defined as Gods eternal, unchangeable, and most wise decree, going 


36 Little is known about Bucanus. His lemma is as short as possible in F.W. Bautz, 
"Bucanus, Wilhelm," in BBKL, 1:782. Helpful for research is http://www.olivetreelibrary 
.com/cyclopedia/index.php?title=Guillaume_Bucanus#Reference, which contains a more 
complete list of his writings, a list of the editions of his Institutes, and its English trans- 
lations. I intentionally did not choose a specific work on predestination, nor a system 
of someone who is known for his defending the doctrine of predestination, for it might 
be that such a work or such a person is not representative. Therefore, I did not choose 
Zanchius or Vermigli or Perkins. 

37 Guillemus Bucanus, Institutiones Theologicae, seu Locorum communium Christianae 
religionis, ex Dei verbo, et praestantissimorum theologorum orthodoxo consensu expositorum 
(Lausanne, 1602). Reference is made to chapters (loci) and questions (quaestiones). 
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in order before all causes of salvation and damnation, to accept some in 
Christ and to reject and pass by others in Adam.?® 

In the introduction, mention is made of two doctrines of importance 
for the Reformed doctrine of predestination: providence and (un)free 
choice. Bucanus’s doctrine of providence shows similarities with his doc- 
trine of predestination. Providence is comprised of two parts: decree and 
actual government of all things. Nevertheless, Bucanus does not mention 
predestination in his chapter on providence. It sometimes seems he omit- 
ted it intentionally, for in answer to the question of what is the peculiar 
providence, he answers that it is Gods reigning over “his congregation” 
and “the pious,” while it would not have been strange to mention “the 
elect” here.39 

Other doctrines are mentioned in the context of predestination itself. 
Free choice as such is not denied, but Bucanus denies that men would 
believe by free choice.^? Concerning the atonement, Bucanus shows that 
he is aware of Beza’s criticism of the classic formula. Although he some- 
times wrote that Christ died to redeem the human race and seems to 
accept the school formula that Christ died sufficiently for all men, at other 
places he maintains that Christ’s sufferings and death “could have been” a 
ransom for all men, but that he actually and effectually died for the elect 
alone, and he denied that Christ offered himself for the world.*! 

Bucanus addressed the doctrine of the calling in relation to predestina- 
tion. He preferred to say that that calling is indefinite, rather than uni- 
versal, for God does not call all men outwardly by the preaching of the 
gospel, although those who are called, are called without regard to nation, 
age, sex, and so forth. Like Beza, Bucanus warned preachers not to walk 
immediately from decree to salvation and damnation, but to start with 
the calling by Christ in order to become assured of one's election.*? Elec- 
tion was also related to the church, which is described by Bucanus as not 
only a congregation of men who are effectively called by the gospel, but 
also as those who are elect.*? 

The place Bucanus gives to predestination is very similar to the 
place Calvin gave it in his final edition of his Institutes—after the mode 


38 Bucanus, Institutiones, 36:ii, v, xii, xv, xxiv. 

39 Bucanus, Institutiones, 14:iii, xix, xxii. 

^9 He explicitly denied it in his chapter on free will after the Fall. Bucanus, Institutiones, 
14:xvii; 18:v, viii, ix, xiii; 36:xviii. 

^! Bucanus, Institutiones, 28:xix, xx; 36:xxii-xxiii. 

^2 Bucanus, Institutiones, 36:xxiv, xlii, xliii, xlvii. 

^3 Bucanus, Institutiones, 41iii. 
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of obtaining grace and before the last judgement. But the way Bucanus 
treated the doctrine is more like Beza’s treatment in Tabula and his De 
praedestinatio doctrina et vero usu tractatio absolutissima. Furthermore, 
Bucanus’s warnings concerning the use and mode of preaching of this 
doctrine echoes those of Beza. Yet his definition of the decree and espe- 
cially his infralapsarian view are not like either Calvin’s or Beza’s. 

In Bucanus’s work, predestination had no dominant place. Yet it was, of 
course, related to other doctrines. The relationship with free choice was 
evident in Luther's work on choice. The relationship with both the church 
and providence were clear in Calvin’s Institutes. The relationship with the 
atonement was noticed by Beza. Concerning predestination, Bucanus 
made no significant additions or changes to any of these. The way he dealt 
with the doctrine can be regarded as representative for the development 
of the doctrine in his time. Of course, this does not mean that all early 
orthodox theologians would agree with all of Bucanus’s statements, as the 
Synod of Dordt would make clear some fifteen years after his death. 


THE ARMINIAN CONTROVERSY 


Jacob Arminius (1560-1609) 


After having studied at Leiden between 1576 and 1582, Jacob Armin- 
ius began studying at Geneva under Theodore Beza in 1582. He at first 
adored William Perkins, an English theologian who combined Beza’s table 
of predestination with a pietistic view on the ordo salutis in his Golden 
Chaine.™ In spite of this, in the end Arminius rejected not only Beza’s and 
Perkins’s supralapsarianism, but also infralapsarianism and the traditional 
Reformed doctrine of predestination as being deterministic, and devel- 
oped his own view in contrast with it.4 


44 William Perkins, A Golden Chaine, or the description of theologie: containing the order 
of the causes of saluation and damnation, according to Gods woord. A view of the order 
wherof, is to be seene in the table annexed (1591). 

45 See for Arminius, Richard A. Muller, God, Creation, and Providence in the Thought of 
Jacob Arminius. Sources and Directions of Scholastic Protestantism in the Era of Early Ortho- 
doxy (Grand Rapids, 1991); Eef Dekker, Rijker dan Midas. Vrijheid, genade en predestinatie 
in de theologie van Jacobus Arminius (1559-1609) (Richer than Midas. Freedom, grace and 
predestination in the theology of Jacob Arminius) (Zoetermeer, 1993); and William A. den 
Boer, God’s Twofold Love. The theology of Jacob Arminius (1559-1609 ) (Göttingen, 2010). Den 
Boer’s affirmative answer on the question of whether Arminius was Reformed met strong 
resistance in reviews, though not (yet) in studies. 
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Arminius developed a doctrine of four decrees concerning predestina- 
tion. The first was God’s decree to send his Son to be a Savior. The second 
was the general decree to save those who repent and believe, and perse- 
vere in faith, and to damn those who do not. The third was to administer 
the sufficient means to faith and repentance. The fourth was the decree 
to save or damn particular people, according to his knowledge of their 
response to his grace.*6 

In 1603, Arminius accepted a professorship at Leiden University, where 
a conflict arose with his colleague Franciscus Gomarus on predestination. 
Before long, the Dutch Reformed church was divided into Gomarists and 
Arminians. The struggle did by no means end with Arminius’s death in 
1609. Since two statesmen, Maurice, prince of Orange, head of the army, 
and Johan van Oldenbarnevelt, leader of the government, took sides in 
this conflict, the Netherlands seemed to move towards a civil war during 
the twelve-years’ truce in their war with Spain.*” 

Arminius’s followers went to the governors with a remonstrance, or 
formal presentation of their opposition, hence they were called Remon- 
strants. Their opponents reacted with a contra-remonstrance, hence their 
name Contra-Remonstrants. The government decided finally to gather a 
synod. Because of the importance of the question of predestination and 
acknowledging the unity of the Reformed church over the borders of 
countries, many theologians from various countries were invited to attend 
the synod, which was held at Dordrecht 1618-1619. 

As there has never been in the history of Reformed Orthodoxy, before 
nor after, a council that has dealt with the doctrine of predestination and 
the doctrines connected with it in such a profound way as the Synod of 
Dordt, nor a council with so many international delegates, it is worthwhile 
to have a closer look at the different judgements of the theologians from 


46 Arminius, Verklaring van Jacobus Arminius (Lochem 1960), quoted in Den Boer, God's 
Twofold Love, 150. 

47 For the history of the ecclesiastical and political struggles of this period, as well as of 
the synod itself, see B. Glasius, Geschiedenis der Nationale Synode in 1618 en 1619 gehouden 
te Dordrecht in hare voorgeschiedenis, handelingen en gevolgen (Leiden 1860). For a recent 
volume on several aspects of the Synod of Dordt see A. Goudriaan and F. van Lieburg, eds., 
Revisiting the Synod of Dordt (1618-1619) (Leiden 2011). 
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different provinces, countries, and cities.4 The position of the Remon- 
strants, which was to be judged,*9 is examined first. 


The Remonstrants 


The Remonstrants summed up their convictions concerning predestina- 
tion in five articles.5° The first article said that God decreed to save, out 
of the fallen race of men, those who would—by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit—believe in Christ and persevere in faith and obedience, and to 
leave the unbelievers in their sin. In the second article they taught that 
Christ died for all men, but that only the believers enjoyed the fruit of his 
death. The third article maintained that mankind has no saving grace in 
himself, but needs to be born again by the Holy Spirit. The fourth article 
said that saving grace is absolutely necessary, but not irresistible. The fifth 
article told that believers have sufficient grace to persevere to the end, but 
it doubted that it was impossible to fall from grace.°! 

The position of the Remonstrants is remarkable in some points. Con- 
cerning predestination, the first article implicitly made election depen- 
dent on faith, while the Reformed had always maintained that faith 
was a fruit of election. Reformed theologians have always rejected this 
Remonstrant position. Calvin struggled with Bolsec on this point, and 
even Bullinger was in the end convinced that Bolsec erred at this point. 
The Arminian position was new among the Reformed, but certainly not 
new in church history: this has traditionally been the way in which Semi- 
Pelagians explained predestination. 

In the second article, the Remonstrants also presented something new. 
The classical formula concerning Christ's death was that he died suffi- 
ciently for all men, but efficiently only for the elect. The Remonstrant 
position was very close to the classic position, but interpreted in a new 
way. The sufficiency of Christ’s death was declared by them in that way, 
that Christ actually obtained (promeritus) redemption and forgiveness of 


48 These judgements are published in the Acta synodi nationalis... (Leiden, 1620). 
Dutch translation Acta ofte handelingen des nationalen synodi...(Leiden, 1621; repr., 
Houten, 1987). 

49 Den Boer, God's Twofold Love, 279, argues that the position of the Remonstrants is 
not to be identified with the position of Arminius. 

50 For the full text of the five articles of the Remonstrants, in Latin, Dutch and Eng- 
lish, see Philip Schaff, Creeds of the Evangelical Protestant Churches (New York, 1877; repr., 
Grand Rapids, 1977), 3:545-49. 

5! Later the Remonstrants would explicitly confirm that it was possible to fall from 
grace; that a believer could become an unbeliever and become lost. 
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sin for all men, while it’s efficiency was dependent on faith, which was, 
according to the first article, not dependent on election. 

The third article was in itself orthodox, as it admitted the sinfulness 
of men and the necessity of grace. But in the fourth article, the Remon- 
strants taught that this grace was not be irresistible. This was also new in 
the Reformed tradition, for a grace that is dependent on God’s immutable 
decree of election, was thought to be irresistible. 

And last, the fifth article was a novum in Reformed theology. If saving 
grace were given only to those who were elected to salvation, there could 
be no possibility for a real believer ever to get lost. But since the Remon- 
strants made election dependent on faith and perseverance, rather than 
the reverse, there was the possibility for a believer not to persevere and 
to get lost and be damned in the end indeed. 

The judgements of all five articles is not addressed here, but only on the 
first two, as relating most to predestination. 


Judgements of the First Article 


Some of the delegates stated explicitly or implicitly that predestination 
and election were the same. Among these were the British theologians, 
who said that reprobation was nothing else than not-election, which 
means that the reprobates are not pitied by God. 

Almost all delegates were infralapsarians. In the final judgements on 
the first article, only Gomarus took the supralapsarian stand. All others’ 
judgements were infralapsarian, save that of the delegates of Zuid-Holland, 
who thought it not necessary to choose between infra or supra.?? 

All delegates held predestination to be unchangeable and uncondi- 
tional. Faith, repentance, and perseverance are fruits of election, not the 
reasons for election. Assurance of election for the believer is possible or 
even sure for all believers according to all delegations that mentioned 
it in their judgement. No one thought it impossible for a believer to be 
assured of his election and final salvation, which was the opinion of 
the Remonstrants. 


52 This does not mean that no more individual delegates were supralapsarian. For 
example, Gisbertus Voetius, who was a delegate from Zuid-Holland, later affirmed the 
supralapsarian view as professor at Utrecht; see, e.g., his Syllabus problematum theologi- 
corum... (Utrecht, 1643), 244, 246, where he affirmed that the object of predestination 
is “homo creabilis” or “the man to be created”; and if to be created, then, of course, neither 
created nor fallen. 
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The delicate question concerning the predestination of children who 
died in infancy was not addressed by all delegates. Those who addressed 
it, however, held the opinion that predestination concerned also little 
children. Of those who distinguished between children outside and inside 
the church or the covenant, all had positive thoughts on the latter. Those 
positive thoughts varied from “we hope the best of them” (the Swiss del- 
egates) via “parents can have a sure hope” (the delegates of Drenthe) 
to “they are surely elected and saved” (the delegates of Bremen and of 
Nassau/Wetteravia). No delegation stated that the deceased infants and 
children of believers could be reprobate and damned. 

The final judgement of the synod concerning the first article of the 
Remonstrants was laid down in the first of their five articles against 
the Remonstrants. The article starts with (1) the fact of the Fall and of 
God's justice in damnation of men. It proceeds with (2) God's sending his 
Son into the world and (3) the proclamation of this good tiding. It states 
that (4 and 5) the wrath of God abides on those who persist in unbelief 
and sin, of which they themselves are the cause, but that the gift of eternal 
life is granted to all who believe. 

The canons, or judgements, of Dordt follow the order of the 1610 
Remonstrance, in that they start with sin, the abiding of God's wrath on 
those who do not believe the gospel, and salvation for those who indeed 
believe. But they differ in that the Remonstrants made it the decree of 
predestination to save those who believe. Although the canons admit that 
all believers will be saved, they do not define this as being predestination. 
Rather, they state (6) that it proceeds from God's decree of predestination 
that some actually believe. According to this decree, (7) God works faith 
in the elect. Predestination is not introduced as a matter of fact, but as a 
declaration of a fact, that is, that the gift of faith is given to some, but not 
to others. Election is defined as 


the unchangeable purpose of God, whereby, before the foundation of the 
world, he hath, out of mere grace, according to the sovereign good plea- 
sure of his own will, chosen, from the whole human race, which had fallen 
through their own fault, from their primitive state of rectitude, into sin and 
destruction, a certain number of persons to redemption in Christ, whom he 
from eternity appointed the Mediator and head of the elect, and the foun- 
dation of salvation. This elect number, though by nature neither better nor 
more deserving than others, but with them involved in one common misery, 
God hath decreed to give to Christ to be saved by him, and effectually to 
call and draw them to his communion by his Word and Spirit; to bestow 
upon them true faith, justification, and sanctification; and having powerfully 
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preserved them in the fellowship of his Son, finally to glorify them for the 
demonstration of his mercy, and for the praise of the riches of his glorious 
grace... .53 


Reprobation is not brought in immediately after election, but some para- 
graphs later, to praise the grace of election: 


[N]ot all, but some only, are elected, while others are passed by in the eter- 
nal decree; whom God, out of his sovereign, most just, irreprehensible and 
unchangeable good pleasure, hath decreed to leave in the common mis- 
ery into which they have wilfully plunged themselves, and not to bestow 
upon them saving faith and the grace of conversion; but permitting them 
in his just judgement to follow their own way; at last, for the declaration 
of his justice, to condemn and punish them forever, not only on account 
of their unbelief, but also for all their other sins. And this is the decree of 
reprobation. ...54 


The canons once again made clear the relation between the doctrine of 
predestination and the doctrines of human depravity and justification 
from grace alone. Canon 3 and makes explicit the way a man is relieved. 
Man being totally depraved, it is God who starts his work of irresistible 
grace in the elect, for if it would be resistible, a totally depraved man 
would by nature resist God’s grace. Being totally depraved and yet saved, 
salvation is by grace alone. 


The Second Canon 


In the second canon, the synod spoke about the merit of Christ’s death. 
It did not follow exactly the classic formula that Christ died “sufficiently 
for” all men. Much less did it follow the Remonstrants, who stated that 
Christ died for all men, even without adding “sufficiently.” The second 
canon stated the abundant sufficiency for the whole world of Christ's 
offer at the cross, but not in the classic phrase. It said not that Christ 
died sufficiently for the whole world, but that his offer is sufficient for the 
whole world, thus evading Beza’s criticism on the use of the word “for” 
(pro) in the classical formula. The sufficiency of his work is founded in 
Christ’s person, being a holy man and an eternal God, of the same essence 
with the Father. 


53 This English translation of the Canons of Dort is from the Constitution of the Reformed 
[formerly Reformed Dutch] Church in America, Schaff, Creeds, 553, 582. 
54 Schaff, Creeds, 555, 584. 
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Not explicitly connected with this sufficiency, but immediately fol- 
lowing it, is the statement that the promise is that whosoever (quisquis) 
believes in the Son of God, will be saved. Predestination comes in again 
as declaration of why some believe: (7) it is only God’s grace to the elect, 
and not any merit of themselves. And then the relation between election 
and Christ's death is made explicit: It was God's will that (8) 


the quickening and saving efficacy of the most precious death of his Son 
should extend to all the elect, for bestowing upon them alone the gift of 
justifying faith, thereby to bring them infallibly to salvation: that is, it was 
the will of God, that Christ by the blood of the cross, whereby he confirmed 
the new covenant, should effectually redeem out of every people, tribe, 
nation, and language, all those, and those only, who were from eternity 
chosen to salvation, and given to him by the Father; that he should confer 
upon them faith, which, together with all the other saving gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, he purchased for them by his death; should purge them from all sin, 
both original and actual, whether committed before or after believing; and 
having faithfully preserved them even to the end, should at last bring them 
free from every spot and blemish to the enjoyment of glory in his own pres- 
ence forever. 


In other words, the death of God's Son is of invaluable worth and hence 
sufficient for the whole world. But it has never been God's intention to let 
Christ die for the whole world. The efficiency of Christ's death is limited 
by God to the elect alone. 

There were great differences concerning the atonement. The delegates 
from Bremen, supported by the English delegates, held a view concerning 
the atonement that very much resembled that of the Remonstrants—that 
Christ had actually died for the whole world. On the other hand, men 
like Gomarus followed the line of Beza and maintained that Christ died 
for the elect only. 

The final judgement is a brilliant formulation, in which all delegates 
could recognize their own view. The infinite value of Christ's death, 
enough to save the whole world, was clearly stated, but the formulation 
"Christ died for all men" was not used. The former satisfied the Bremen 
delegates; the latter Gomarus. On the other hand, the canons did not state 
explicitly that Christ had died for the elect only, but that it was God's pur- 
pose to effect the atonement only in the elect. Again, the former satisfied 
the Bremen delegates; the latter Gomarus. Both opposites could under- 
write this formula at the synod. 
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Summary 


The Synod of Dordt canonized the doctrine of predestination. It explicitly 
stated as biblical doctrine that election was the cause of faith, and not 
the reverse. Although the actual subject of discussion was the doctrine of 
predestination, under the surface of the discussion is visible the Reformed 
concern for justification by grace alone. The Arminian view of predestina- 
tion because of foreseen faith was rejected as being unorthodox. 

The Synod of Dordrecht was the greatest international event where 
Reformed theologians from all over Europe spoke about predestination 
and concluded together to condemn the Remonstrant view and to draw 
up canons wherein the doctrine of predestination was confessionalized 
in greater detail than ever. These canons became a doctrinal standard for 
the Dutch church; a document to which every preacher and theological 
candidate should subscribe. Although it did not get the status of an eccle- 
siastical doctrinal standard elsewhere, the canons were and are of great 
influence among the Reformed worldwide. The acrostic used among the 
English-speaking Reformed, “TULIP Calvinism” is actually a summary of 
the canons of Dordt: 


Total depravity of men (canons 3 and 4) 
Unconditional election (canon ı) 
Limited atonement (canon 2) 
Irresistible grace (canons 3 and 4) 
Perseverance of the saints (canon 5) 


This acrostic can serve as a very short summary of the Canons of Dordt, 
save that the canons did not actually teach “limited atonement,” but a 
limited application of an atonement of unlimited worth. 


THE WESTMINSTER DOCUMENTS 


A Reformed gathering with no international delegates, but maybe with 
more international influence than the Synod of Dordt, was the British 
Assembly of Westminster, held between 1643 and 1649. Just as the Synod 
of Dordt, the Westminster Assembly was held in difficult times—during 
the English civil war (1642-49). The assembly was called together in order 
to revise the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England, but decided 
to write new documents. This resulted in three doctrinal standards: The 
Westminster Confession of Faith, the Larger Catechism, and the Shorter 
Catechism. As the Canons of Dordt reflect the common opinion on the 
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content of the doctrine of predestination, the Westminster documents 
reflect the common opinion on the place given to this doctrine in the 
whole body of Reformed theology.?° 

The Westminster Confession took the synthetic order,?® starting, after 
an introductory chapter on the source of the knowledge of faith, with 
God and the Trinity and ending with the Last Judgement. This synthetic 
order used to deal with predestination in one of the first chapters, since 
in this order God’s eternal decrees were described between the doctrine 
of God and his works in time. Treating predestination in chapter 3 of 
the confession is therefore no sign that the Westminster divines thought 
the doctrine of predestination to have more weight than all other doc- 
trines, save Scripture and the doctrine of God. It is only a sign that they 
thought the synthetic order to be the most satisfying one. In trying to 
discern the place of predestination in the confession, looking at its loca- 
tion is not most helpful. It is more important to see how predestination is 
linked with other doctrines. 

The definition of predestination itself did not undergo a real change. It 
has remained the same in essence as it was for Calvin. The Westminster 
Confession defines it this way: 


By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some men and 
angels are predestined unto everlasting life, and others foreordained to 
everlasting death.” 


The attributes of election are the same as were mentioned at Dordrecht: 
The decree is from eternity, in Christ, unconditional, and the source of all 
means to salvation.°® Reprobation is defined as “to pass by" and to “ordain 
to dishonour and wrath for their sin."59 

No mention of predestination is made in the chapters on creation and 
the Fall. This is a sign that the Westminster divines did not follow Beza 


55 “Common opinion” does not mean that there were no other opinions, but that this 
one was agreed upon by the majority, and became a standard of Reformed faith in the 
English-speaking world. 

56 The synthetic order arranged the topics from cause to effect, from God to his works. 
An analytic order would start with the effect and then inquire after the causes (like in the 
Heidelberg Catechism). A choice for the analytical or the order depended upon whether 
the author regarded theology as a practical or as a contemplative science. See Willem J. 
van Asselt, Introduction to Reformed Scolasticism (Grand Rapids, 2011), 95-98. 

57 Westminster Confession of Faith, 3:3. 

58 Westminster, 3:5, 6. 

59 Westminster, 3:7. 
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in his statement that creation was the first step in the execution of the 
decree of predestination. 

Also in the chapter on providence, predestination is not mentioned 
explicitly, but implicitly; it is not totally absent. Providence is extended 
to the Fall, “joined with a most powerful bounding.” It is said about “the 
wicked” as about the reprobate earlier: that God “withholdeth his grace.” 
Providence takes special care of God’s church, which can be taken as a 
synonym for the elect.®° 

Predestination is mentioned in the chapter on God’s covenant with 
man. In the covenant of grace God is “promising to give unto all those 
that are ordained unto life his Holy Spirit, to make them willing and able 
to believe.” Election is the surety of the covenant, wherein life and salva- 
tion by Christ are offered to sinners and faith is required of them. Life 
and salvation are not offered only to the elect. Nevertheless, the bond is 
between Christ and the elect only, for they are given to him by his Father, 
and for them he has purchased reconciliation and an everlasting inheri- 
tance. Unto them he applies what he has purchased, and for them he 
intercedes.®? 

Concerning the free will of man, predestination is again not mentioned. 
But in the next article, effectual calling is limited to “all those whom God 
hath predestined unto life, and those only.”63 Effectual calling is the first 
theme in the confession that is explicitly dominated by predestination. 
Not the outward calling or preaching, but the inward calling by the Holy 
Spirit is limited to the elect. This is because the Reformed doctrine main- 
tains that the corrupted man can only be saved by an irresistible grace, 
and that only the elect are saved. Since effectual calling is part of God’s 
irresistible grace, it is for the elect only. Other elements of God's saving 
irresistible grace are justification, adoption, and sanctification. In the arti- 
cles concerning these subjects, election is not mentioned by name, but 
they are implicitly limited to the elect, by linking them to effectual calling 
or to the former link in the chain of salvation.s* 

Faith again is a grace that is limited to the elect; in the articles on 
repentance and good works, no mention is made of election. But its 
grace is so linked to saving faith that it is clear that only the elect actually 


$0 Westminste, 5:4, 6, 7. 

61 Westminster, 7:3. 

62 Westminster, 8:1, 5, 8. 

63 Westminster, 101. 

64 Westminster, 11:1; 12:1; 133. 
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will repent and do good works.® Perseverance and assurance are linked 
with election. The former rests upon it; the latter is an assurance of one’s 
election.®6 

The next articles —on law, liberty, worship, oaths, the magistrate, and 
marriage—do not mention predestination. The article on the church con- 
fines it to “the whole number of the elect that have been, are, or shall be 
gathered into one, under Christ the Head thereof.”” Concerning the com- 
munion of the saints, election is not mentioned, but from the articles on 
the ordo salutis and of the church, it is clear that only the elect take part 
in this communion.® 

Concerning the sacrament of baptism, some ambiguity seems to be vis- 
ible in the confession. Concerning the administration, it says all believers 
and their children should be baptized and that baptism is an admission 
into the visible church. But concerning the efficacy of baptism it says that 
God's grace is “really exhibited and conferred by the Holy Ghost, to such 
(whether of age or infants) as that grace belongeth unto, according to 
the counsel of God's own will."6? The admission to the visible church by 
baptism, is clearly no sure sign of belonging to the elect. 

Election is mentioned one more time in the Confession, in the last 
article, concerning the Last Judgement. This day is appointed for the 
manifestation of God's “glory of his mercy in the eternal salvation of 
the elect, and of his justice in the damnation of the reprobate, who are 
wicked and disobedient.”’° Note that the confession does not just say that 
the reprobate will be damned, but that the reprobate, who are wicked 
and disobedient, will be damned. Damnation and reprobation are con- 
nected, yet damnation is not simply an effect of God's reprobation, but 
of God's justice. 

Concluding, it can be said that the doctrine of predestination had its 
place in the Westminster Confession. It is confessed in a separate article, 
as well as mentioned in several other articles. Most of those articles con- 
cern God's saving grace or the ordo salutis and mention only election. 
The connection of baptism and predestination is not made clear. In the 
last article, the great goal of both sides of predestination is mentioned: 


65 Westminster, 143; 15; 16. 
$6 Westminster, 173; 18:3. 

67 Westminster, 251. 

68 Westminster, 26. 

69 Westminster, 28:1, 4, 6. 

70 Westminster, 33:2. 
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God’s glory, both in his mercy for the elect and in his just punishment of 
the reprobate. In a number of articles no explicit or implicit reference is 
made to predestination. 

Predestination was an important article of faith, but not so important 
that this doctrine governed the whole confession in all its parts. The same 
conclusion can be drawn from examining the other documents of the 
Westminster Assembly, the Larger and the Shorter Catechisms. 


MOYSE AMYRAUT AND SAUMUR 


The period of Dordt and Westminster might be seen as the era of the con- 
fessionalization of the Reformed doctrine of predestination. This did not 
mean, however, that there were no more differences among the Reformed 
concerning this doctrine or its consequences for other doctrines. Espe- 
cially in France, the period when the Westminster Assembly was held, 
was a period of disrupting debates among the Huguenots concerning 
predestination and related doctrines. These debates started in 1634, when 
Moyse Amyraut or Amyraldus published his tract on predestination."! 
Just like the context of the Synod of Dordt and the Westminster Assem- 
bly, times were difficult for the Reformed in France at the time of the 
debates on Amyraut's theology. But circumstances differed. Dordt and 
Westminster had been councils of militant churches, militating both in 
theology and war against the theologians and soldiers of their opponents 
without any intention to compromise in any way with the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Both meetings were held at a moment that the Reformed party 
was at a height of might and influence, and hence without any external 
necessity to compromise. In France, however, the situation was otherwise. 
Amyraut was, as a Protestant in France, part of a religious and political 
minority. The Edict of Nantes (1598) had made an end to the France's 
Wars of Religion (1572-98), but there was still hostility between Protes- 
tants and Catholics. Protestants were tolerated, but not really accepted. 


7 Moyse Amyraut, Brief traité de la predestination et de ses principales dependances 
(Saumur, 1634). An unpublished English translation is Richard Lum, "Brief Treatise on Pre- 
destination and its Dependent Principles" (n.p. [Dallas?], 1985). Quotations are from this 
translation. For a survey of the theology of Amyraut's theology, see Brian G. Armstrong, 
Calvinism and the Amyraut Heresy: Protestant Scolasticism and Humanism in Seventeenth 
century France (Madison, 1969). For a survey of the debates concerning Amyraut in 
France, see F.P. van Stam, The Controversy over the Theology of Saumur, 1635-1650: Disrupt- 
ing Debates among the Huguenots in Complicated Circumstances (Amsterdam/Maarssen, 
1988). 
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For them, therefore, diplomacy and tactful operations were of more use 
than polemics and sharp positions. As a member of the aristocracy, Amy- 
raut was aware of this atmosphere. He enjoyed a good reputation, not 
only among the Protestants, but also among the Catholics. His Brief Trea- 
tise in fact originated in a dinner discussion with a nobleman at the house 
of the bishop of Chartres. One of Amyraut’s concerns was to present the 
Reformed doctrine of predestination in such a way that it would cause 
the least possible offense among the Catholic clergy, in order to promote 
peace and toleration of the Reformed in France. Amyraut also tried to 
promote the uniting of Reformed and Lutherans, seeing they needed each 
other as a Protestant minority over against a Catholic majority. Seeing his 
concern, it is a pity that his Brief Treatise caused a kind of theological civil 
war among the French Reformed. 

In spite of its name, Amyraldism does not have its roots in the theology 
of Amyraut, but in that of his predecessor, John Cameron (1573-1623).7? 
Amyraut did nothing more than to frame Cameron’s opinions more sys- 
tematically. The reason Amyraut was charged for his opinions while Cam- 
eron was not seems to be that Amyraut published his convictions himself, 
while Cameron’s works wherein he developed his view on predestination 
were only published posthumously. Since both Cameron and Amyraut 
taught theology at the Academy of Saumur, the theology of them and 
their followers became known as the theology of Saumur.”? Because of 
the survey character of this chapter, the focus will be on Amyraut. 

Amyraut was orthodox Reformed (in the sense of according to the 
standards of Dordt) in his doctrine of total human depravity and in his 
regarding faith as a fruit of election. The sola gratia was neither attacked 
implicitly nor explicitly in his writings. But in some ways, his theology was 
reminiscent of (but not identical to) Arminianism and was a deviation 
from Dordt. This was not so much the case in his doctrine of predestina- 
tion itself, but in his view on two related subjects: that of the atonement 
made by Christ and that of preaching and conversion. 


72 John Cameron (or Camero) was born and educated at Glasgow. In 1618, he was 
appointed professor at Saumur, in the place of Gomarus, the great opponent of Arminius 
and Arminianism, who went to Leiden that year. 

73 The “Theology of Saumur” does not only refer to the doctrine of predestination of 
Cameron and Amyraut, but also to the opinions of Joshua de La Place and Louis Cappel 
concerning original sin and Scripture. 
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Amyraut on the Atonement 


In sending his Son to earth, God had two purposes, according to Amyraut. 
The first was to satisfy his justice, the second to accomplish salvation for 
the human race. Here Amyraut's distinctive teaching is already visible: 
salvation was intended for the human race, and not for the elect only. The 
Canons of Dordt had maintained that although the atonement made by 
Christ was of invaluable sufficiency, it nevertheless was God's will that the 
efficacy should extend only to the elect. It was not God's intention to let 
Christ die for the whole world. Amyraut maintained that salvation is des- 
tined for all.”* He pointed to Calvin; but although Calvin used the classical 
distinction and maintained that Christ had died sufficiently for all, he had 
not taught that salvation was intended, much less destined, for all. 
Amyraut did add a condition to this intention: salvation is "intended 
equally for all, provided, I say, that the disposition necessary to receive it 
is in the same way equal.” At another place, he calls the condition “that 
they do not show themselves unworthy,” and elsewhere the condition is 
simply called "faith." 5 This construction made his universalism hypothet- 
ical. It sounded much like the Arminian opinion that Christ died for each 
and every man, but that only the believers enjoyed the fruit of his death. 
Among the other Reformed, it was not unusual to talk about conditional 
promises, but unusual to talk about a conditional decree of God. 


Amyraut on Predestination 


Amyraut was not an Arminian. The Arminians taught that men could 
resist or use God's universal grace, and that God elected people based on 
his foreseeing their faith. Amyraut taught instead that man was so cor- 
rupted, that none would accept the offer of Christ's grace. Hence, God 
did not foresee faith of some, but he foresaw that nobody would believe 
in his Son and that nobody would be saved. Therefore, his first decree, to 
give Christ for the salvation of all men on condition of faith, would fail. 
Therefore, God made a second decree—to give faith some men, while 
passing others by.’6 

This second decree accords with the traditional Reformed vision on 
predestination. But this was not all Amyraut taught on predestination. 


74 Amyraut, Brief Treatise, 35, 36, 38. 
75 Amyraut, Brief Treatise, 38, 41, 42. 
76 Amyraut, Brief Treatise, 45-58. 
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The decree to send Christ for the whole world was also a part of his doc- 
trine of predestination. Hence, Amyraut taught two decrees of predes- 
tination, while Dordt had condemned those who teach more than one 
kind of predestination to salvation. His teaching of more than one decree 
reminded of Arminius’s fourfold decree. 

Another difference with the mainstream Reformed is that Amyraut 
implicitly denied that the gift of faith was merited by Christ. For Christ 
died with the intention to save all men and predestination to faith was 
only decreed upon foreseeing that nobody would believe and accept 
Christ's completed work. Christ was not sent in order to save those who 
were elected, but the reverse was true according to Amyraut—God elected 
people in order to save some of those for whom Christ died. 

A consequence is that Amyraut thought that God first decreed to save 
all men, but afterwards was satisfied with only some men being saved. 
In the eyes of other Reformed theologians, his thoughts on predestination 
and the atonement thus had consequences for the doctrine of God, that 
is, on the unchangeableness of God and His decree. 


Related Subjects 


Amyraut had a view of man somewhat different from the mainstream of 
Reformed theologians, especially concerning the relation between man’s 
understanding and his will or choice. According to Amyraut, the will 
always follows the understanding. Adam sinned because he was deceived; 
it was a matter of his understanding more than of his will. In consequence, 
Amyraut taught that in conversion, it was enough to have an enlight- 
ened understanding. Not that he thought the external preaching to be 
enough to accomplish this; he acknowledged the necessity of the Spirit of 
God to do this. But Amyraut did not speak about a regenerating work of 
God that operated directly upon the will or the affections. Hence it seemed 
that in his theology, the will was not corrupted but neutral; if the under- 
standing was just enlightened, the will would automatically follow.”” 


Summary 


Amyraut’s convictions concerning predestination were traditionally 
Reformed concerning the core of the doctrine: the sola gratia was not in 


7 Amyraut, Brief Treatise, 65-73. 
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peril in his theology. For most, it was not his teaching on predestination 
that raised conflicts among the Reformed, but a doctrine connected with 
it: the atonement by Christ. The appointment of Christ as Savior of the 
world on condition of faith was, according to him, a first decree of predes- 
tination, while predestination to faith (the traditional view on predestina- 
tion) was a second decree. 

Whether Amyraut and the school of Saumur belong to Reformed Ortho- 
doxy is a matter of dispute and definition.’® They always have viewed 
themselves as Reformed and even as better pupils of Calvin than the 
Dordtian Reformed. But their opponents view them as semi- or crypto- 
Arminians. A problem for those opponents was that Amyraldism was 
never condemned at a synod. Hence Francis Turretin, on the one hand, 
called them Reformed, but on the other hand stated that the Reformed 
should not accept the Amyraldian opinions concerning predestination 
and atonement. 


Later Influence of Amyraldism 


Amyraldism caused heavy debates among the Reformed. In France, the 
academy of Sedan was opposed to the teachings at Saumur. Among the 
theologians it was notably Pierre Du Moulin who opposed Amyrald- 
ism. Amyraut and Amyraldism were frequently subjects of discussion at 
synods, but they were never condemned. Amyraut's emphasis on the 
rational element of faith in Amyraldism became even more prominent 
in his successor, Claude Pajon, who also gave greater room for man’s own 
reaction to the grace of God. This development made other Reformed 
theologians all the more convinced that Amyraldism had the same roots 
as Arminianism.?? 

In England, Richard Baxter taught a view similar to that of Saumur. He 
held Cameron and Amyraut in high esteem and cited them frequently. 
His opinions concerning justification were, however, attacked more than 


78 Tt is quite paradoxical that opponents like Voetius and Turretin called Amyraut's 
theology “orthodox” or *Reformed," while Armstrong, who is quite sympathetic towards 
Amyraldism, called it a “heresy,” even in the title of his book. 

79 For Pajon, see Olivier Fatio, “Claude Pajon et les mutations de la théologie réfor- 
mée à l'époque de la Revocation,” in La Revocation de l'Edit de Nantes et le protestantisme 
francais en 1685. Actes du Colloque de Paris 1985, ed. Roger Zuber and Laurent Theis (Paris, 
1986), 209-27 and Albert Gootjes, Claude Pajon (1626-1685) and the Academy of Saumur: 
The First Controversy Over Grace (Leiden: Brill, forthcoming 2013). 
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his hypothetical universalism, although these two are closely linked to 
one another. 

In Switzerland and at Geneva, the Salmurian theology was heavily 
opposed at first, for instance by Theodore Tronchin and later most of all 
by Francis Turretin. Yet Theodore’s son, Louis Tronchin, Turretin’s col- 
league, had sympathies for Amyraut’s theology, which influenced both 
pastors and students, notably Francis’s son Jean Alphonse Turretin. After 
the death of Francis in 1687 the Genevan opposition to Saumur lost 
its majority and the academy of Geneva became in some way the heir 
of Saumur, which was closed after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
two years earlier. 

In the Netherlands theologians ofthe academy of Leiden, like Friedrich 
Spanheim and Andre, opposed the teachings of Saumur. The Utrecht pro- 
fessor Gisbertus Voetius took a kind of middle position. He thought the 
view of Saumur on the atonement to be useless and inconsistent, and in 
that way he opposed it, but he nevertheless acknowledged this view to 
be orthodox.®! As in Switzerland and at Geneva, the theological climate 
in the Netherlands became very tolerant during the ı8th century. Some 
of the orthodox theologians regretted this and blamed the acceptance of 
the Saumur theology—as indeed a theology that was formed in an era of 
religious toleration—for the tolerance of Arminians and other heresies. 
Especially the preachers Nicolaus Holtius and Alexander Comrie attacked 
Amyraldism in a book in which they examined the theological tolerance 
of their days.8? In their work they quoted someone who had the theology 
of Saumur ironically described as a formula for a panacea to unite the 
Reformed and the Arminians: 


Doctrina absolutae Electionis quantum potest 
Redemptionis Universalis in toto 

Foederis gratiae Conditionalitatis ana 

Cum Liberi Arbitrii quantitate tam exigua ne discernetur.5? 


80 For Baxter, see H. Boersma, A Hot Pepper Corn. Richard Baxter's Doctrine of Justifica- 
tion in Its Seventeenth-Century Context of Controversy (Zoetermeer, 1993). 

81 Gisbertus Voetius, “Problematum de merito Christi, pars secunda," Selectarum dis- 
putationum theologicarum. 4 vols. (Utrecht, 1648-69), 2:238-55. Also, Voetius, Selectarum 
Disputationum Fasciculus, ed. A. Kuyper (Amsterdam, 1887), 181-94. 

82 Alexander Comrie and Nicolaus Holtius, Examen van het ontwerp van tolerantie... 
(Exam of the design of toleration) (1753-59, repr., Houten, 1993). Comrie would become 
a theologian with a major influence on at least two nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
church leaders of seceded churches, A. Kuyper and G.H. Kersten. 

83 Comrie and Holtius, Examen, 1:14. 
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(Take from the doctrine of absolute election as much as possible, 
the universal redemption completely 

and also the conditional covenant of grace, 

and from free choice that much, that it won't be discerned.) 


PREDESTINATION IN A HIGH ORTHODOX SYSTEM: 
FRANCIS TURRETIN’S INSTITUTES 


One of the greatest and most influential theologians at the end of the 
seventeenth century and, therefore, at the end of the era of High Ortho- 
doxy, was Francis Turretin (1623-87). His systematic theology is titled 
Institutiones Theologicae Elencticae.®* Turretin is chosen, first, because 
his Institutes are an example of the high technical and substantial level 
of Reformed academic theology at his time. Second, Turretin was not so 
much a renewer of Reformed theology as he was a conservator. His Insti- 
tutes do not contain new points of view, but a thoughtful in-depth defense 
of Reformed theology against attacks from all its contemporary and his- 
torical opponents of his time, by refuting their arguments. That way, all 
aspects of Reformed theology were well considered by Turretin. Third, he 
was, by means of his Institutes, a very influential theologian in Europe and 
the America.®° 

Contrary to Calvin and Bucanus, who placed the doctrine of predesti- 
nation almost at the end of their theological systems, predestination was 
placed by Turretin almost at the beginning. This is because of the synthet- 
ical method of ordering the topics or loci. Calvin and Bucanus used the 


84 For Francis Turretin (Latin: Franciscus Turrettinus; Italian: Francesco Turrettino), 
see J. Mark Beach, Christ and the Covenant: Francis Turretin’s Federal Theology as a Defense 
of the Doctrine of Grace (Göttingen, 2007). Turretin’s major work is the Institutiones Theo- 
logiae Elencticae ...3 vols. (Geneva, 1679-86). An English translation is Francis Turretin, 
Institutes of Elenctic Theology, trans. G.M. Giger, ed. James T. Dennison Jr. (Phillipsburg, 
1992-97). 

85 This influence was in part mediately. The systematic theology of his successor at 
Geneva, Benedict Pictet, is in fact a summary of Turretin’s, only neglecting his polemics. 
This work of Pictet was used at some European academies, at least in the Netherlands. It 
was even translated into Dutch. Earlier, Dutch theologian Leonard Van Rijssen (Riisenius) 
had made a Latin summary of Turretin’s Institutes which was also used widely. It was, for 
instance, used at the academy at Edingburgh and was read by Thomas Boston. Last but not 
least, it was used by great nineteenth-century theologians like Herman Bavinck (the Neth- 
erlands), and Robert L. Dabney and Charles Hodge (USA). Hodge insisted with George 
Musgrave Giger on an English translation, which was available in handwriting only for 
more than a century, but (partly due to John Gerstner) was published in the twentieth cen- 
tury by James T. Dennison Jr., thus giving an impulse to Turretin’s influence worldwide. 
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theological order, but Turretin—like the Westminster Assembly—used 
the synthetical order. A different place does not necessarily point to a dif- 
ferent opinion. God’s decrees in general and predestination in particular 
form the content of the fourth topic, subdivided in eighteen questions. 

According to Turretin, God’s decrees are immanent act of his will. 
They are eternal and unconditional. Since God is unchangeable, are 
his decrees.®° Here Turretin joins the Reformed opinion concerning 
the eternity, unconditionality, and unchangeableness of the decree of 
predestination. 

Coming to predestination itself, Turretin described it as God’s determi- 
nation of fallen men and his directing them to a certain end. Predestination 
embraces both election and reprobation. Turretin took the infralapsarian 
view. He explicitly denied the opinion that election and reprobation are 
based on foreseen faith or unbelief. The number of the elect is sure, which 
is a basis of being certain of one's election.87 

Concerning reprobation, Turretin distinguished a negative as a positive 
act in it. The negative act is God’s neglect and desertion of sinners—as a 
sovereign Lord who does what he wills; the positive act is his decree to 
punish those left in their sins—as a sovereign Judge who justly damns 
sinners. Although sin is presupposed in predestination, it is not the cause 
of reprobation, nor is unbelief a cause.88 

It is remarkable that Turretin did not name the Amyraldians among his 
adversaries, for he clearly refuted them repeatedly. For instance, concern- 
ing the conditionality of the decree, he remarked: 


It is one thing for the thing decreed to be conditional; another for the decree 
itself. The former we grant, but not the latter. There can be granted an ante- 
cedent cause or condition of the thing willed, but not immediately of the 
volition itself. Thus God wills salvation to have the annexed condition of 
faith and repentance in the execution, but faith and repentance are not the 
condition or cause of the act of willing in God, nor of the decree to save in 
the intention.®° 


This way, Turretin maintained the traditional place of faith and repen- 
tance as conditions for salvation, without making God’s decree to save 


86 Turretin, Institutio, 1.3.11; 1.4.1-3; cf. 1.4.12. Reference is made to volume, topic/locus 
and question/quaestio; if a fourth number is used, it refers to a section within the question. 
Quotations are taken from the English translation by Giger. 

87 Turretin, Institutio, 1.4.7.2—7; 1.4.9; 1.4.11-12. 

88 Turretin, Institutio, 1, 4, 14-16. 

89 Turretin, Institutio, 1.4.3.9. 
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conditional, like the Arminians and Amyraldists did. He refuted the idea 
that God, by a conditional will, destined Christ to save all men and calls 
them all to participation of Christ's benefits. 

When the connection of the doctrine of predestination with other doc- 
trines is traced, predestination is not mentioned concerning creation and 
the Fall. Herein Turretin differed from Beza, who taught that predestina- 
tion somehow necessitated both creation and the Fall. Turretin's infralap- 
sarianism made such a position unnecessary, if not impossible. Likewise, 
he did not mention predestination when answering the questions regard- 
ing free choice.?! 

We now turn our attention to the topic on the covenant of grace, a 
comparatively new doctrine. It was only fully unfolded in the seventeenth 
century. Hence, no mention of it is made in most confessions, save the 
Westminster. Of course, no complete survey of Turretin's covenant theol- 
ogy is given here, but only an acknowledgement of his mentioning pre- 
destination in this relatively new topic. The parties of the covenant are 
“God offended, man offending, and Christ, the Mediator,” but afterwards 
the second party is described as "the elect in Christ," which was accord- 
ing to Turretin "the common and received opinion among the Reformed." 
The covenant has an "internal essence" that answers to the internal call- 
ing and so forth, and is restricted to the elect, and an “external dispensa- 
tion," which answers to the external call and the visible church and is 
extended to more than the elect only. But the promises of the covenant 
are for the elect only.?? Election became an important presupposition of 
the covenant, and maybe it is even safe to say that it became a formative 
principle, since only the elect are partakers of the covenant. 

This was no strange development. At the moment Christ is given a deci- 
sive place in the covenant (as was done from the beginning) and Christ's 
merits are restricted to the elect (as was done since Beza and, with some 
nuance, at Dordrecht), the covenant and its benefits will almost necessar- 
ily be restricted to the elect. That Turretin also restricted the intention of 
Christ in his death to the elect, will be no surprise.?? 

The explicit restriction to the elect raises another question: whether 
God is serious or hypocritical in calling the reprobate to salvation. This 


90 Turretin, Institutio, 1.4.17; one of the most extended questions in the entire work. 

9! Turretin, Institutio, 1.5; 1.9; 1.0. Turretin nevertheless had to face the question on God 
and sin in his topic on providence, 1.6.6-8. 

92 Turretin, Institutio, 2.2.2.9; 2.12.6.5; 2.12.6.9. 

93 Turretin, Institutio, 2.14.14. 
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question was, of course, not raised for the first time in Turretin’s time, 
but it became, so to say, more urgent by his restrictions in covenant and 
Christology. Turretin first made some distinctions. The end of the calling 
itself (which is salvation) and the end of God in calling may differ. In call- 
ing, God demonstrates the promise of salvation for those who have the 
condition of faith and repentance. But in the calling, a threefold principle 
and a threefold end should be distinguished: (1) the principle of a prescrib- 
ing Legislator, to the end that man knows his duty (believe and repent); 
(2) the principle of goodness, which shows man the way of salvation to 
the end that man knows what God will give to believers and penitents; 
and (3) the principle of a convicting Judge to the end that man will be 
rendered inexcusable. This being said, Turretin made an explicit denial 
that all are equally called with the intention to save them, for (1) it would 
be contrary to God’s own will to intend the salvation of those whom he 
reprobated; (2) God does not intend faith for the reprobate, and since this 
is the condition of salvation, he does not intend their salvation; (3) Christ 
explicitly said that his end was to render the reprobate inexcusable; 
(4) God only calls the elect according to his purpose; (5) salvation is 
promised only to those who have the conditions; (6) the calling has a 
conditional threat as well as a conditional promise—if it can be con- 
cluded that God intends salvation of all because of the promise, than we 
can equally conclude that he intends the damnation of all because of the 
threat, which is absurd. 

Nevertheless, God acts seriously with the reprobate in calling them, 
because he shows them the way of salvation, exhorts them to follow it, 
and even sincerely promises salvation to all who follow this way. Just like 
Calvin did in opposition to Pighius and Bolsec, Turretin used condition- 
ality as a means to solve the question of God’s sincerity concerning the 
calling of the reprobates.9+ 

There is nothing new in the core of Turretin’s doctrine of predestina- 
tion, nor much new in the periphery of the doctrine. A relatively new 
element is the extended way wherein he related it to the covenant 
of grace.95 


94 Turretin, Institutio, 2.15.2. For Calvin’s use on conditionality, see Rouwendal, Preach- 
ing and Predestination. 

95 This does not mean that it was Turretin who introduced this. He only serves as a 
example of how the doctrine of predestination affected other doctrines. 
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The core of the doctrine of predestination—being sovereign, uncondi- 
tional, and the source of faith—has not been changed or even developed 
in Reformed Orthodoxy, save only by Arminius, whose teachings were 
condemned at “the last ecumenical council” at Dordrecht. But the num- 
ber of doctrines related to predestination increased somewhat: Christol- 
ogy and covenant were added. But compared with the range of doctrines 
related to it in the time of the Reformation (God's attributes, ecclesiology, 
providence, calling, free choice, sola gratia), this cannot be properly called 
an expansion. In the case of Beza and other supralapsarians, two other 
doctrines should be added: Creation and the Fall. 

Concerning the difference between supralapsarianism and infralapsari- 
anism, in this survey we met only three explicit supralapsarians: Theo- 
dore Beza, Franciscus Gomarus, and Gisbertus Voetius (Calvin sometimes 
seems to incline to supralapsarianism, but was not consistent, inclining to 
infralapsarianism at other moments). At the Synod of Dordt, supralapsar- 
ians were a small minority, and it seems that this has always been the case 
in the history of Reformed Orthodoxy. 

A discernable development has been that the reluctant line mentioned 
in the section on the Reformation vanished. Even a dissident theologian 
like Moyse Amyraut was not reluctant to speak about predestination, 
although he tried to soften it by preceding it by a hypothetic universal 
decree. 

This contribution only offers a survey of predestination in Reformed 
Orthodoxy. Several interesting things are neglected, like predestination 
in the theology of the Cocceians or of Heidelberg.?® Interesting is also the 
rise of hyper-Calvinism in England in the eighteenth century and the way 
the doctrine was used by enlightened orthodox theologians. In the end, 
this survey is meant to be a stimulus for further research. 


96 See for Cocceius: WJ. van Asselt The Federal Theology of Johannes Cocceius (1603— 
1669) (Leiden 2001). For Heidelberg, see Nam Kyu Lee, Die Prädestinationslehre der Heidel- 
berger Theologen 1583-1622 (Göttingen, 2009). 
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APPENDIX: SUMMARY IN SCHEME 


NB. This scheme concerns the order of the eternal decrees (or Gods eter- 
nal foreknowledge); not their execution in time. 


Supralapsarian Infralapsarian Arminian Amyraldian 
Sovereign election 
and reprobation 
Creation Creation Creation Creation 
Fall Fall Fall Fall 


Election out 
of mercy and 
reprobation out of 
justice 


Christ sent for the 


Christ sent for the 


Christ sent for all 


Christ sent 


elect elect men for all men; 
predestination 
of all men to 
salvation on 
condition of faith 
Foreseeing of faith} Foreseeing of 
unbelief 
Election based Election to faith 
on foreseen faith; out of mercy; 
reprobation reprobation out of 
based on foreseen justice. 
unbelief 
Holy Spirit Holy Spirit Holy Spirit Holy Spirit 
applying salvation | applying salvation | applying salvation | applying salvation 
to the elect to the elect to the believers to the elect 
(call, etc.) (call, etc.) 


LAW, AUTHORITY, AND LIBERTY IN EARLY CALVINISM 


John Witte Jr. 


The Calvinist Reformation! transformed not only theology and the church 
but also law and the state. John Calvin himself was a well-trained lawyer, 
and he crafted more than a hundred statutes for Geneva—including new 
constitutions for the local church and state, new civil and criminal laws 
and procedures, and many discrete ordinances on sexuality and sump- 
tuousness, marriage and family life, morality and charity, education and 
poor relief, among many other topics. Calvin also sat on the Genevan con- 
sistory bench for two decades, adjudicating thousands of cases, and he 
dealt with many intricate legal questions in his Institutes, commentaries, 
sermons, consilia, and correspondence.? 

Calvin’s attention to legal detail would become a trademark of early 
Calvinist communities in early modern France, the Netherlands, Scotland, 
England, Germany, and their colonies overseas. Calvinists in each ofthese 
communities developed elaborate new ordinances on all manner of pub- 
lic, private, and criminal law topics. Their local consistories were often 
sophisticated legal tribunals as were their broader synods, councils, and 
presbyteries which heard cases on appeal and made new church laws. 
Their universities produced a great number of leading jurists who led both 
church and state in the reformation of law, politics, and society.’ 


! This chapter is drawn in part from John Witte Jr., The Reformation of Rights. Law, Reli- 
gion, and Human Rights in Early Modern Calvinism (Cambridge, 2007), and (with Robert M. 
Kingdon) Sex, Marriage, and Family in John Calvin's Geneva, 3 vols. (Grand Rapids, 2005-). 
These volumes include detailed sources that are not duplicated in this chapter. 

? See Calvin's legal writings in CO, 10.1; Les sources du droit du canton de Genéve, ed. 
Emile Rivoire and Victor van Berchem, 4 vols. (Aarau, 1927-35); Registres de la compagnie 
des pasteurs de Genéve au temps de Calvin, ed. Jean-Francois Bergier and Robert M. Kingdon, 
2 vols. (Geneva, 1964); Registres du Consistoire de Geneve au Temps de Calvin, 21 vols., 
Robert M. Kingdon, gen. ed. (Geneva, 2001-). See discussion in Josef Bohatec, Calvin und 
das Recht (Graz, 1934); Bohatec, Calvins Lehre von Staat und Kirche mit besonderer Berück- 
sichtigung des Organismusgedankens (repr., Aalen, 1961); Walter Kóhler, Zürcher Ehegericht 
und Genfer Konsistorium, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1942); Robert M. Kingdon, Adultery and Divorce 
in Calvin's Geneva (Cambridge, Mass., 1995). 

3 Christoph Strohm, Calvinismus und Recht. Weltanschaulich-konfessionelle Aspekte im 
Werke reformierter Juristen in der frühen Neuzeit (Tübingen, 2008). 
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This chapter samples some of the main legal teachings and contribu- 
tions of Calvin and later Calvinist jurists before 1700. It focuses on the 
unique models of law and liberty, authority and discipline, and church 
and state that Calvinists developed on the strength of their cardinal theo- 
logical teachings. After analyzing Calvin’s views in detail, the chapter 
focuses on the distinctive contributions of selected French, Dutch, English, 
and American Calvinists who wrote in response to major legal and politi- 
cal crises. 


JOHN CALVIN AND GENEVA 


Calvin’s reformation of Geneva charted a deft course between Lutherans 
of his day, who tended to subordinate the church to the state, and Ana- 
baptists, who tended to withdraw the church from the state and society 
altogether. Like Lutherans, Calvin insisted that each local polity (like 
Geneva) be a uniform Christian commonwealth that adhered to the gen- 
eral principles of the Bible and natural law and that translated them into 
detailed positive laws for public and private life. Like Anabaptists, Calvin 
insisted on the basic separation of the offices and operations of church 
and state, leaving the church to govern itself without state interference. 
But, unlike both groups, Calvin insisted that both church and state offi- 
cials were to play complementary legal roles in the creation of the local 
Christian commonwealth and its laws and in the cultivation of the rights 
and duties of local citizens. 


Calvin’s Early Views 


John Calvin developed some of his legal teachings in the 1536 Institutes of 
the Christian Religion. In this early masterwork, Calvin echoed the Prot- 
estant call for Christian liberty made famous by Martin Luther and other 
Reformers a generation before—liberty of the individual conscience from 
Catholic canon laws and clerical controls, liberty of political officials from 
ecclesiastical power and privilege, liberty of the local clergy from central 
papal rule, liberty of the young Protestant churches from oppression by 
church and state alike in violation of the people’s rights and liberties. 
Calvin called for a basic separation of the offices and operations of 
church and state. The church holds the spiritual power of the word. Minis- 
ters are to preach the word and administer the sacraments. Doctors are to 
catechize the young and to educate the parishioners. Elders are to main- 
tain discipline and order and adjudicate disputes. Deacons are to control 
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the church’s finances and to coordinate its care for the poor and needy. 
Each of these church officials, Calvin elaborated in his Ecclesiastical 
Ordinance of 1541, is to be elected to his office by communicant members 
of the congregation. Each is subject to the limitation of his own office, 
and the supervision of his fellow officers. 

The state holds the legal power of the sword. State officials are God’s 
“vice-regents,” “vicars,” and “ministers” in this earthly life. They are vested 
with God’s authority and majesty, and are “called” to an office that is “the 
most sacred and by far the most honorable of all callings in the whole life 
of mortal men.” They are commanded to embrace and exemplify clem- 
ency, integrity, honesty, mercy, humanity, and other Godly virtues. Politi- 
cal rulers must govern by written positive laws, not by personal fiat. Their 
laws must encompass the biblical principles of love of God and neigh- 
bor, but they must not embrace biblical laws per se—particularly not 
the ceremonial and juridical Jewish laws of the Old Testament. Instead, 
“equity alone must be the goal and rule and limit of all laws.” Through 
such written, equitable laws, political rulers must serve to promote peace 
and order in the earthly kingdom, to punish crime and civil wrongdoing, 
to protect persons in their lives and properties, “to ensure that men may 
carry on blameless intercourse among themselves” in the spirit of “civil 
righteousness.”* 

These God-given duties and limits define not only the political office 
but also the political liberty of Christian believers. Political liberty and 
political authority “are constituted together,” said Calvin. The political 
liberty of believers is not so much a subjective right as a function of the 
political office. When political officials respect the duties and limits of 
their office, believers enjoy ample political liberty to give “public manifes- 
tation of their faith.” When political officials betray their office, however, 
through negligence, injustice, overreaching, or outright tyranny, the politi- 
cal liberty of the believer is abridged or even destroyed. As a consequence, 
said Calvin, “those who desire that every individual should preserve his 
rights, and that all men may live free from injury, must defend the politi- 
cal order to the utmost of their ability.” 

Calvin insisted that private individuals have a Godly duty to obey 
tyrannical political officials up to the limits of Christian conscience. “The 
powers that be are ordained by God,” and the Bible repeatedly enjoins our 


^ Calvin, Institutes (1536), 1.33, 6.33-49; CO, 1:50, 226-39. 
5 Calvin, Institutes (1536), 6.54; CO, 1:243-44; Comm. Rom., 13:10; CO, 49:253-54. 
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obedience to them (Rom. 131—7, Titus 3:1, 1 Peter 2:13). These obligations 
of obedience continue even when these authorities become abusive and 
arbitrary, Calvin insisted. This is particularly true in the political sphere, 
which provides order and stability for individual persons as well as for 
families, churches, businesses, and other social structures to flourish. 
Some political order is better than no order at all, and private disobedi- 
ence usually brings greater disorder. Some justice and equity prevail even 
in the worst tyrannies, and even that is jeopardized when individuals take 
the law into their own hands. Sometimes tyrannies are God's test of our 
faith or punishment for our sin, and we insult God further by resisting his 
instruments. Individuals must thus obey and endure patiently and prayer- 
fully, and leave vengeance and retribution to God. 

But to honor earthly authorities cannot be to dishonor God, Calvin con- 
tinued. When earthly authorities command their individual subjects to 
disobey God, to disregard Scripture, or to violate conscience, their politi- 
cal citizens and subjects not only may disobey—they must disobey. Our 
“obedience is never to lead us away from obedience to him, to whose will 
the desires of all kings ought to be subject, to whose decrees their com- 
mands ought to yield,” Calvin wrote. “If they command anything against 
him, let it go unesteemed.” For to love and honor God is the first and 
greatest commandment. All authorities who betray their office to the 
detriment or defamation of God forfeit their office and are reduced to 
private persons. They are no longer authorities but mere “brigands” and 
“criminals.” “Dictatorships and unjust authorities are not governments 
ordained by God,” “Those who practice blasphemous tyranny” are no 
longer “God’s ministers” of law.® 

The question that remained for Calvin was how such abusive or tyran- 
nical authorities should be disobeyed. Calvin urged a “moderate and 
equitable” solution. He knew enough about the insurrection and rioting 
triggered by the Anabaptist radicals of his day and had read enough in 
classical history about the dangers of simply unleashing the crowd against 
tyrants. So, he sought a more structured and constructive response both 
by the state and church authorities—even while calling individual persons 
quietly to disobey laws that violated Christian conscience and commands. 
No political regime is governed by “one person alone,” Calvin argued. Even 
monarchs have a whole coterie of lower officials—counselors, judges, 


$ Calvin, Institutes (1536), 6.56; CO, 1:248, 4:248-52, 48:109, 138-39; Comm. Rom., 131-7; 
Comm. Acts, 5:29, 737. 
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chancellors, and others—charged with implementation of the law. More- 
over, many communities have “magistrates of the people, appointed to 
restrain the willfulness of kings,” whether the ephors of ancient Greece or 
the elected parliamentarians of our day. These lower magistrates, espe- 
cially elected officials, must protect the people through active resistance, 
even revolt, if higher magistrates become abusive or tyrannical in viola- 
tion of God's authority and law." 

Church leaders, in turn, must preach and prophesy loudly against 
the injustice of tyranny and petition tyrannical magistrates to repent of 
their abuse, to return to their political duties, and to restore the politi- 
cal freedom of religious believers. Calvin opened his 1536 edition of the 
Institutes with precisely such a petition to King Francis I, on behalf of the 
persecuted Protestants in France. In his dedicatory epistle to Francis, he 
stated that, as a believer, he was compelled to “defend the church against 
[political] furies,” to “embrace the common cause of all believers." Against 
“overbearing tyranny,” Calvin later put it, a Christian must "venture boldly 
to groan for freedom.”® 


Calvin's Later Views 


In his mature writings, Calvin worked out a much fuller legal and political 
understanding, based an expanded theory both of the uses of the moral 
law in this earthly life and of the role of the church in helping to realize 
these uses of the law. 

Calvin described the moral law as a set of moral commandments, 
engraved on the conscience, repeated in the Scripture, and summarized 
in the Decalogue. He used widely varying terminology to describe this 
law: “the voice of nature,” the “engraven law,” “the law of nature,” “the 
natural law,” the “inner mind,” the “rule of equity,” the “natural sense,” 
“the sense of divine judgement,” “the testimony of the heart,” the “inner 
voice,” among other terms. 

God makes three uses of the moral law in governing humanity, said 
Calvin. First, God uses the moral law theologically—to condemn all 
persons in their conscience and to compel them to seek God's liberat- 
ing grace. By setting forth a model and mirror of perfect righteousness, 
the moral law *warns, informs, convicts, and lastly condemns every man 


7 Calvin, Institutes (1536), 6.55; CO, 1:246-47. 
8 Calvin, Institutes (1536), pre£; CO, 1:9-26; Letter to Melanchthon (June 28, 1545), CO, 
12:98-100. 
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of his own unrighteousness.” The moral law thereby punctures his van- 
ity, diminishes his pride, and drives him to despair. Such despair, Calvin 
believed, is a necessary precondition for the sinner to seek God’s help and 
to have faith in God’s grace. Second, God uses the moral law civilly—to 
restrain the sinfulness of nonbelievers. “The law is like a halter,” Calvin 
wrote, “to check the raging and otherwise limitlessly ranging lusts of the 
flesh.... Hindered by fright or shame, sinners dare neither execute what 
they have conceived in their minds, nor openly breathe forth the rage of 
their lust.” The moral law imposes upon them a “constrained and forced 
righteousness” or a “civil righteousness.” Third, God uses the moral law 
educationally—to teach believers, those who have accepted his grace, the 
means and measures of sanctification, of spiritual development. Even the 
most devout saints, though free from the condemnation of the moral law, 
still need to follow the commandments “to learn more thoroughly... the 
Lord’s will [and] to be aroused to obedience.” The law teaches them not 
only the “civil righteousness” that is common to all persons, but also the 
“spiritual righteousness” that is becoming of sanctified Christians. As a 
teacher, the law not only coerces them against violence and violation, 
but also cultivates in them charity and love. It not only punishes harmful 
acts of murder, theft, and fornication, but also prohibits evil thoughts of 
hatred, covetousness, and lust.? 

The moral law thus creates two tracks of norms—“civil norms" which 
are common to all persons and "spiritual norms" which are distinctly 
Christian. These two sets of norms, in turn, give rise to two tracks of 
morality—a simple “morality of duty" demanded of all persons regardless 
of their faith, and a higher "morality of aspiration" demanded of believ- 
ers in reflection of their faith.!° This two-track system of morality corre- 
sponded roughly to the proper division of responsibility between church 
and state, as Calvin saw it in his later years. It was the church's respon- 
sibility to teach aspirational spiritual norms. It was the state's responsi- 
bility to enforce mandatory civil norms. This division of responsibility 
was reflected in the procedural divisions between the consistory and the 
city council in Calvin's Geneva. In most cases that did not involve seri- 
ous crimes, the consistory would first call parties to their higher spiritual 


9 Calvin, Institutes (1559), 2.7.6-12; 2.8.6 and 51; 3.3.9; 3.6.1; 3.17.5-6; 3.19.3-6; CO, 2:257- 
62; 270-71; 303-4; 440; 501-2; 593-95; 614-16; Comm. Gal., 3.19; 5:13; CO, 50:214-17, 250—51; 
Serm. Deut., 5:4—7; CO, 26:247-57; Comm. 1 Peter, 1:14; CO, 55:219-23. 

10 These phrases are from Lon L. Fuller, The Morality of Law, rev. ed. (New Haven, 
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duties, backing their recommendations with (threats of) spiritual disci- 
pline. If such spiritual counsel failed, the parties were referred to the city 
council to compel them, using civil and criminal sanctions, to honor at 
least their basic civil duties. 

Calvin based this division of legal labor on the assumption that 
the church was a distinct legal entity with its own legal responsibili- 
ties in the local Christian commonwealth. This was a new emphasis in 
his later writings. God has vested in this church polity three forms of 
power (potestas), Calvin argued in his 1559 Institutes. The church holds 
“doctrinal power,” the power to set forth its own confessions, creeds, cat- 
echisms, and other authoritative distillations of the Christian faith, and to 
expound them freely from the pulpit and the lectern. The church holds 
“legislative power,” the power to promulgate for itself “a well-ordered con- 
stitution” that ensures “proper order and organization,” “safety and secu- 
rity” in the church’s administration of its “affairs and proper deceny” and 
“becoming dignity” in the church’s worship, liturgy, and ritual. And, the 
church holds “jurisdictional power,” the power to enforce positive eccle- 
siastical laws that help to maintain discipline and to prevent scandal 
among its members." 

The church’s jurisdictional power remains “wholly spiritual” in char- 
acter, Calvin insisted. Its disciplinary rules must be “founded upon God's 
authority, drawn from Scripture, and, therefore, wholly divine.” Its sanc- 
tions must be limited to admonition, instruction, and, in severe cases, 
the ban and excommunication—with civil and criminal penalties left for 
the magistrate to consider and deliver. Its administration must always be 
“moderate and mild,” and left “not to the decision of one man” but to a 
consistory, with proper procedures and proper deference to the rule of 
law.!? But the Genevan consistory in Calvin's day had vast subject matter 
jurisdiction—over cases of sex, marriage and family life, charity and poor 
relief, education and child care, and “public morality,” which included 
“idolatry and other kinds of superstition, disrespect towards God, her- 
esy, defiance of father and mother, or of the magistrate, sedition, mutiny, 
assault, adultery, fornication, larceny, avarice, abduction, rape, fraud, 


N Calvin, Institutes (1559), 4.1.5; 4.8.1; 4.10.27-28; 4.11.1; CO, 2:749-51; 846-47; 887-88; 
891-93. 

12 Calvin, Institutes (1559), 4.10.5, 30; 4.111-6; 4.12.1-4, 8-11; CO, 2:870—71, 890, 891-97; 
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perjury, false witness, tavern-going, gambling, disorderly feasting, gam- 
bling, and other scandalous vices.” 

Calvin’s mature theory of the church combined ingeniously the prin- 
ciples of rule of law, democracy, and liberty. First, Calvin urged respect 
for the rule of law within the church. He devised laws that defined the 
church’s doctrines and disciplinary standards, the rights and duties of 
their officers and parishioners, the procedures for legislation and adju- 
dication. The church was thereby protected from the intrusions of state 
law and the sinful vicissitudes of their members. Church officials were 
limited in their discretion. Parishioners understood their spiritual duties. 
When new rules were issued, they were discussed, promulgated, and well 
known. Issues that were ripe for review were resolved by proper tribunals. 
Parties that had cases to be heard exhausted their remedies at church 
law. To be sure, this principle of the rule of law within the church was 
an ideal that too often was breached, in Calvin’s day and in succeeding 
generations. Yet this principle helped to guarantee order, organization, 
and orthodoxy within the Reformed church. 

Second, Calvin urged respect for the democratic process within the 
church. Pastors, elders, teachers, and deacons were to be elected to their 
offices by communicant members of the congregation. Congregations 
periodically held collective meetings to assess the performance of their 
church officers, to discuss new initiatives within their bodies, to debate 
controversies that had arisen. Delegates to church synods and councils 
were to be elected by their peers. Council meetings were to be open to the 
public and to give standing to parishioners to press their claims. Implicit 
in this democratic process was a willingness to entertain changes in doc- 
trine, liturgy, and polity, to accommodate new visions and insights, to 
spurn ideas and institutions whose utility and veracity were no longer 
tenable. To be sure, this principle did not always insulate the church from 
a belligerent dogmatism in Calvin’s day or in the generations to follow. 
Yet this principle helped to guarantee constant reflection, renewal, and 
reform within the church. 

Third, Calvin urged respect for liberty within the church. Christian 
believers were to be free to enter and leave the church, free to partake of 
the church’s offices and services without fear of bodily coercion and per- 
secution, free to assemble, worship, pray, and partake of the sacraments 


13 Les sources du droit du canton de Genève, vol. 3, item no. 992. 
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without fear of political reprisal, free to elect their religious officers, free 
to debate and deliberate matters of faith and discipline, free to pursue 
discretionary matters of faith, the adiaphora, without undue laws and 
structures. To be sure, this principle, too, was an ideal that Calvin and his 
followers compromised, particularly in their execution of Michael Serve- 
tus for heresy and blasphemy. Yet this principle helped to guarantee con- 
stant action, adherence, and agitation for reform by individual members 
of the church. 

It was Calvin’s genius to integrate these three cardinal principles into 
a new ecclesiology. Democratic processes prevented the rule-of-law prin- 
ciple from promoting an ossified and outmoded orthodoxy. The rule of 
law prevented the democratic principle from promoting a faith swayed 
by fleeting fashions and public opinions. Individual liberty kept both 
corporate rule and democratic principles from tyrannizing ecclesiasti- 
cal minorities. Together, these principles allowed the church to strike a 
unique perpetual balance between law and liberty, structure and spirit, 
order and innovation, dogma and adiaphora. This delicate ecclesiastical 
machinery helped to render Calvinist churches remarkably adaptable and 
resilient over the centuries in numerous countries and cultures. 

This integrated theory of the church had obvious implications for the 
theory of the state. Calvin hinted broadly in his writings that a similar 
combination of rule of law, democratic process, and individual liberty 
might serve the state equally well. Such a combination, he believed, would 
provide the best protection for the liberty of the church and its individ- 
ual members. What Calvin adumbrated, his followers elaborated. In the 
course of the next two centuries, European and American Calvinists wove 
Calvin’s core insights into the nature of corporate rule into a robust con- 
stitutional theory of republican government, which rested on the pillars 
of rule of law, democratic processes, and individual liberty. 


THEODORE BEZA (1519-1605) AND FRENCH CALVINISM 


Shortly after Calvin’s death in 1564, his teachings on law and liberty, and 
church and state faced their first major crisis. The crisis was the St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Day massacre of 1572, where up to one hundred thousand French 
Calvinists were slaughtered in a month of barbarism instigated by French 
Catholic authorities. A mere decade before, Calvinism had seemed ready 
to contest Catholicism for the heart and soul of France. By 1562, some 
two million French souls had converted to Calvinism gathered in more 
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than two thousand new churches throughout France. The number of 
Calvinist converts and churches was growing rapidly in all ranks of French 
society, but especially among the aristocracy. This growth was due in no 
small part to the disciplined campaigns of missionary work, book publi- 
cation, church planting, school building, and charity work offered by the 
Calvinists. It was also due in part to the ready exportation of Geneva’s 
sturdy system of local city-state rule and spiritual discipline that was ide- 
ally suited for many of the small French cities and towns that converted 
to Calvinism. 

After 1560, the spread of French Calvinism was also because of the 
growing military prowess of French Calvinists. That year, despite strong 
protests from Geneva, a group of Calvinists attempted a coup d’état 
against the young French king Henry II. This brought harsh reprisals on 
various Calvinist communities and the establishment of a French inquisi- 
torial court targeting Calvinists. In 1562, French Catholic forces slaugh- 
tered a Calvinist congregation gathered for worship in the town of Vassy. 
That triggered a decade of massive feuds between Catholic and Calvinist 
forces in many parts of France. The St. Bartholomew’s Day massacre of 
1572, which exploded after a lull in hostilities, placed French Calvinism 
in grave crisis. 

Calvin’s teachings on point provided little guidance to respond to a cri- 
sis of this magnitude. Calvin assumed that each local community would 
have a single faith. How could Calvinists countenance religious plural- 
ism and demand toleration as a religious minority in a majority Catho- 
lic community? Calvin assumed that church and state would cooperate 
in the governance of a godly polity. What if church and state came into 
collision, or even worse into collusion against Calvinists? Calvin assumed 
that Christian subjects should obey political authorities up to the limits 
of Christian conscience, and bear persecution with penitence, patience, 
and prayer in hopes that a better magistrate would come. But what if the 
persecution escalated to outright pogrom? Were prayer, flight, and mar- 
tyrdom the only options for conscientious Christians? Was there no place 
for resistance and revolt, even regicide and revolution in extreme cases? 
These challenges had faced Calvinists in various places throughout the 
1540s to 1560s. They became stark life-and-death issues for French Calvin- 
ists after 1572. 

It was Calvin’s hand-picked successor in Geneva, Theodore Beza, who 
responded most decisively to this crisis—working alongside such Calvin- 
ist worthies as John Ponet, John Knox, and Christopher Goodman from 
England and Scotland, fellow Frenchmen Lambert Daneau, Francois 
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Hotman, Philippe DuPlessis Mornay, and Peter Martyr Vermigli, as well 
as Swiss reformers Heinrich Bullinger and Pierre Viret. By reason of the 
originality of his ideas and his authority as Calvin’s successor, Beza’s for- 
mulations proved to be the most influential. His most important work was 
the 1574 tract “The Rights of Rulers Over Their Subjects and the Duty of 
Subjects Toward Their Rulers.”!* 

Every political government, Beza argued, is formed by a covenant or 
contract sworn between the rulers and their subjects before God, who 
serves as both third party and judge. In this covenant, God agrees to pro- 
tect and bless the community in return for their proper obedience of the 
laws of God and nature, particularly as set out in the Decalogue. The rul- 
ers agree to exercise God’s political authority in the community, and to 
honor these higher laws and protect the people’s rights. The people agree 
to exercise God's political will for the community by electing and peti- 
tioning their rulers and by honoring and obeying them so long as they 
remain faithful to the political covenant. If the people violate the terms of 
this political covenant and become criminals, Beza argued, God empow- 
ers rulers to prosecute and punish them—and sentence them to death in 
extreme cases. But if the rulers violate the terms of the political covenant 
and become tyrants, God empowers the people to resist and to remove 
them from office—and sentence them to death in extreme cases. The 
power to remove tyrants, however, lies not directly with the people, but 
with their representatives, the lower magistrates, who are constitutionally 
called to organize and direct the people in orderly resistance—in all-out 
warfare and revolution if needed. 

For Beza, tyrants were rulers who violated the terms of the political 
covenant— particularly its foundational requirement that all must honor 
the rights of God to be worshipped and the rights of God's people to dis- 
charge the duties of the faith in conformity with God's law. Beza made 
the rights of the people the foundation and condition of good govern- 
ment. "The people are not made for rulers, but rulers for the people," he 
wrote. If the magistrate rules properly, the people must obey him. But if 
the magistrate abuses his authority in violation of the political covenant, 
the people, through their representatives, have the right and the duty to 
resist him as a tyrant. 


14 See Theodore Beza, Du Droit des Magistrats, ed. Robert M. Kingdon (Geneva, 1970), 
and further materials in Beza, Tractationum Theologicarum, 2nd ed., 3 vols., (Geneva, 1582). 
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The issue that remained for Beza was how to ground his doctrine of 
rights and to determine which rights were so basic that, if breached by 
a tyrant, triggered the right to organized resistance. Here Beza cleverly 
reworked Calvin’s main arguments, taking his cues from Calvin’s own 
late-life statements about the “natural rights” or “common rights of man- 
kind,” and the “the equal rights and liberties" of all persons.!? The first and 
most important rights, Beza reasoned, had to be religious rights— "liberty 
of conscience" and "free exercise of religion." Persons are, after all, first 
and foremost God's subjects and called to honor and worship God. If the 
magistrate breaches these religious rights, then nothing can be sacred and 
secure any longer. What is essential to the protection of the liberty of 
conscience and free exercise of religion, Beza continued catechetically: 
the ability to live in full conformity with the law of God. What is the law 
of God: first and foremost the Decalogue, which sets out the core duties 
of right Christian living. What do these Ten Commandments entail: The 
rights to worship God, to obey the Sabbath, to avoid foreign idols and 
false oaths in accordance with the First Table of the Decalogue, and the 
rights to marriage, parentage, and a household, and to life, property, and 
reputation protected by the Second Table. Is the Decalogue the only law 
of God: no, the natural law that God has written on the hearts of all people 
teaches other rights that are essential to the protection of a person and a 
people. Beza touched on several of these broader natural rights: freedom 
of religious mission and education, freedom of church government and 
emigration, freedoms of speech, assembly, and petition, and freedom of 
marriage, divorce, and private contract. Beza did not do much to ground 
and systematize these natural rights, nor did he make clear which of them 
was so basic that their breach could trigger organized resistance. But he 
put in place much of the logic of a fundamental rights calculus that later 
Calvinists would refine and expand. 


JOHANNES ALTHUSIUS (1563-1638) AND DUTCH CALVINISM 


These types of arguments had immediate application in the revolt of 
Dutch Calvinists against the tyranny of their distant sovereign, Span- 
ish emperor Philip II. In the 1560s, Philip imposed a series of increas- 
ingly onerous restrictions on the Netherlands—heavy taxes, commercial 
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regulations, military conscriptions, forced quartering of soldiers, and 
more—in breach of centuries-old charters of the rights and liberties of 
the Dutch provinces, cities, and orders. Even worse, Philip set up the ter- 
rifying Spanish Inquisition in the Netherlands, slaughtering Calvinists 
and others by the thousands and confiscating massive amounts of private 
property in a determined effort to root out Protestantism and to impose 
on the Netherlands the sweeping new decrees of the Catholic Council 
of Trent. In the later 1560s and 1570s, under the inspired leadership of 
William of Orange and others, the Dutch put into action Calvinist prin- 
ciples of resistance and revolution. Whipped up by thunderous preaching 
and thousands of pamphlets, Calvinists and other Dutchmen eventually 
threw off their Spanish oppressors. They issued a declaration of indepen- 
dence, justifying their revolt from Spain on the strength of “clear truths" 
about “the laws and liberties of nature.” They established a confederate 
government featuring seven sovereign provinces and a national govern- 
ment, each with its own constitution and its own bill of rights. Some of 
these provincial constitutions embraced the most advanced rights protec- 
tions of the day, rendering the Netherlands a haven for many, though not 
all, cultural and religious dissenters from throughout Europe.!6 

The Dutch Revolt and the founding of the Dutch Republic drew to itself 
a number of powerful Calvinist jurists and political theorists—including 
C.P. Hooft; Peter Bertius; Paul Buis; Daniel Berckringer; Gisbertus, Paulus, 
and Johannes Voetius; William Apollonius; Jacob Triglandus; Antonius 
Walaeus; Martinus Schookius; R.H. Schele; Antonius Matthaeus I, II, and 
II; and Ulrich Huber. 

The most original work came from the prolific pen of the German-born 
Calvinist jurist Johannes Althusius, who served as both a city counselor 
and consistory member in the city of Emden in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. Drawing on a vast array of biblical, classical, Catholic, and Protestant 
sources, Althusius systematized and greatly expanded many of the core 
political and legal teachings of Calvin, Beza, and other coreligionists— 
that the republic is formed by a covenant between the rulers and the 
people before God, that the foundation of this covenant is the law of God 
and nature, that the Decalogue is the best expression of this higher law, 
that church and state are separate in form but conjoined in function, that 
families, churches, and states alike must protect the rights and liberties 


16 E.H. Kossman and A. Mellink, eds., Texts Concerning the Revolt of the Netherlands 
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of the people, and that violations of these rights and liberties, or of the 
divine and natural laws that inform and empower them, are instances of 
tyranny that must trigger organized constitutional resistance. 

Althusius added a number of other core ideas to this Calvinist inheri- 
tance in his two masterworks, Politics (1603/14) and A Theory of Justice 
(1617/18).!” Althusius developed a natural law theory that still treated the 
Decalogue as the best source and summary of natural law but layered its 
Commandments with all manner of new biblical, classical, and Christian 
teachings. He developed a theory of positive law that judged the contem- 
porary validity and utility of any human law, including the positive laws of 
Moses and the canon laws of the church, against both the natural law of 
Scripture and tradition and the fundamental law of the state. He called for 
a detailed written constitution as the fundamental law of the community 
and called for perennial protection of the “rule of law” and “rule of rights” 
within church and state alike. He developed an expansive theory of popu- 
lar sovereignty as an expression of the divine sovereignty that each person 
reflects as an image bearer of God. He developed a detailed and refined 
theory of natural rights—religious and social, public and private, substan- 
tive and procedural, contractual and proprietary rights. He demonstrated 
at great length how each of these rights was predicated on the Decalogue 
and other forms of natural law, and how each was to be protected by pub- 
lic, private, and criminal laws and procedures promulgated by the state. 
Particularly striking was his call for religious toleration and absolute lib- 
erty of conscience for all as a natural corollary and consequence of the 
Calvinist teaching of the absolute sovereignty of God, whose relationship 
with his creatures could not be trespassed. 

More striking still was Althusius’s “symbiotic theory” of human nature 
and “covenantal theory” of society and politics. While acknowledging the 
traditional Calvinist teaching of the total depravity of persons, Althu- 
sius emphasized that God has created all persons as moral, loving, com- 
municative, and social beings, whose lives are most completely fulfilled 
through symbiotic relationships with others in which they can appropri- 
ately share their bodies and souls, their lives and spirits, their belongings 
and rights. Thus, while persons are born free, equal, and individual, they 
are by nature and necessity inclined to form associations—marriages and 
families, clubs and corporations, cities and provinces, nation-states and 


17 Politica Methodice Digesta of Johannes Althusius (Althaus), ed. Carl J. Friedrich (Cam- 
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empires. Each of these associations, from the tiniest household to the 
vastest empire, is formed by a mutually consensual covenant or contract 
sworn by all members of that association before each other and God. Each 
association is a locus of authority and liberty that binds both rulers and 
subjects to the terms of their founding contract and to the commands of 
the foundational laws of God and nature. Each association confirms and 
protects the sovereignty and identity of its constituent members as well 
as their natural rights and liberties. 

Althusius applied this Christian social contract theory most fully in his 
description of the state. Using the political history of ancient Israel as his 
best example, he showed historically and philosophically how nation- 
states develop gradually from families to tribes to cities to provinces to 
nations to empires. Each new layer of political sovereignty is formed by 
covenants sworn before God by representatives of the smaller units, and 
these covenants eventually become the written constitutions of the pol- 
ity. The constitutions define and divide the executive, legislative, and 
judicial offices within that polity, and govern the relations of its rulers 
and subjects, clerics and magistrates, associations and individuals. They 
determine the relations between and among nations, provinces, and cit- 
ies, and between and among private and public associations—all of which 
Althusius called a form of “federalism” (from foedus, Latin for covenant). 
The constitutions also make clear the political acts and omissions that 
constitute tyranny and the procedures and remedies available to those 
who are abused. Althusius produced the most comprehensive Calvinist 
theory of law and politics in the early modern period, and many of his 
insights anticipated teachings that would become axiomatic for Western 
constitutionalism. 


JOHN MILTON (1608-74) AND ENGLISH CALVINISM 


Such ideas found immediate application a generation later in England, 
and became part of what John Milton called “a new reformation of the 
Reformation” of law, authority, and liberty. The catalyst for this new Eng- 
lish reformation was, again, tyranny—this time, by the English monar- 
chy against the people of England, not least the swelling population of 
English Calvinists descended from the first Puritans who had settled in 
England a century before. In 1640, these Calvinists joined many others in 
armed rebellion against the excesses of the English Crown—the oppres- 
sive royal taxes and fees, the harsh new Anglican establishment laws, the 
abuses of the royal and ecclesiastical courts, and more. When Parliament 
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was finally called into session in 1640, after an eleven-year-long hiatus, its 
leaders seized power by force of arms. Civil war erupted between the sup- 
porters of Parliament and the supporters of the king. The Parliamentary 
party, dominated by Calvinists, eventually prevailed and passed an act in 
1649 “declaring and constituting the People of England to be a Common- 
wealth and Free State." Parliament abolished the kingship, and, remark- 
ably, King Charles I was tried by a special tribunal, convicted for treason, 
and beheaded in public. Parliament also abolished the aristocratic House 
of Lords and declared that “supreme authority" resided in the people and 
their representatives. Anglicanism was formally disestablished, and epis- 
copal structures were replaced with Calvinist church forms. "Equal and 
proportional representation" were guaranteed in the election of local rep- 
resentatives to Parliament. England was now to be under "the democratic 
rule" of Parliament and the Protectorate of the Calvinist military leader, 
Oliver Cromwell. 

After Cromwell died in 1658, however, the Commonwealth government 
collapsed. King Charles II, son of Charles I, returned to England, reclaimed 
the throne in 1660, and restored traditional monarchical government, 
Anglican establishment, and prerevolutionary law. This Restoration era 
was short-lived, however. When his successor, King James II, the other son 
of Charles I, began to abuse his royal prerogatives as his father had done, 
Parliament forced him to abdicate the throne in 1688 in favor of the new 
dynasty of William and Mary. This was the Glorious Revolution. It estab- 
lished permanently government by the king in Parliament and introduced 
a host of new guarantees to English subjects, notably those set out in the 
Bill of Rights and the Toleration Act of 1689. 

The English Revolution unleashed a massive torrent of writings and leg- 
islation calling for the reformation of English law and the enforcement of 
the rights and liberties of Englishmen. Part of the effort was to extend the 
traditional rights of life, liberty, and property in the Magna Carta (1215) 
to apply to all churches and citizens, not just Anglicans and aristocratic 
freemen. Part of the effort was to build on the Petition of Right (1628), a 
Parliament document that had set out several public, private, and proce- 
dural rights for the people and their representatives in Parliament. But 
the most radical and memorable efforts of the English Revolution were 
the many petitions and platforms issued in the 1640s and 1650s calling 
for the establishment of a democratic government dedicated to protec- 
tion of a full panoply of rights and liberties of the people. These included 
freedoms of religion, speech, press, and assembly, the right to conscien- 
tious objection to oaths, tithes, and military service, freedom from forced 
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quartering ofsoldiers and sailors, freedom of private property and from unjust 
takings, freedom from excessive taxation and regulation, freedom of pri- 
vate contract, inheritance, marriage, and divorce, the right to civil and 
criminal jury trial, and all manner of criminal procedural protections—no 
ex post facto legislation and bills of attainder, no warrantless arrests, no 
illegal searches and seizures, the right to bail, the right to a fair and speedy 
trial, the right to face one’s accusers, the right to representation in court, 
the privilege against self-incrimination, freedom from cruel investigation 
and punishment, the right to appeal. While most of these rights proposals 
were quashed—partly by Cromwell’s Protectorate and altogether by the 
Restoration government of 1660—they provided a normative totem for 
the later common law to make real. In the Glorious Revolution of 1689, 
freedoms of religion, speech, and assembly were partly realized, as were 
several criminal procedure protections. And, many more of these rights 
proposals came to vivid expression and experimentation in the English 
colonists in North America. 

Scores of sturdy English and Scottish Calvinists emerged to lead this 
“reformation of the Reformation"—Henry Ireton, John Lilburne, Richard 
Overton, John Owen, Henry Parker, Isaac Pennington, William Prynne, 
John Pym, Henry Robinson, Samuel Rutherford, John Saltmarsh, Henry 
Vane, William Walwyn, Gerrard Winstanley, and many others. It was 
the great poet and political philosopher John Milton who provided the 
most interesting integrative political theory. While some of Milton’s ideas 
strayed beyond Calvinist conventions, most of his political ideas remained 
within the Calvinist tradition and indeed extended it.!® Drawing on Calvin 
and an array of continental Calvinists, Milton argued that each person 
is created in the image of God with “a perennial craving” to love God, 
neighbor, and self. Each person has the law of God written on his and her 
heart, mind, and conscience, and rewritten in Scripture, most notably in 
the Decalogue. Each person is a fallen and fallible creature in perpetual 
need of divine grace and forgiveness, which is given freely to all who ask 
for it. Each person is a communal creature, naturally inclined to form pri- 
vate, domestic, ecclesiastical, and political associations. Each such asso- 
ciation is created by a consensual covenant or contract that defines its 


18 See Complete Prose Works of John Milton, 7 vols., gen. ed. Don M. Wolfe (New Haven, 
1953-80), with other writings in William Haller, Tracts in the Puritan Revolution, 1638-1647, 
3 vols. (New York, 1934); M. Wolfe, ed., Leveller Manifestoes of the Puritan Revolution (New 
York, 1944); A.S.P. Woodhouse, Puritanism and Liberty Being the Army Debates (1647-9), 
2nd ed. (Chicago, 1951). 
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form and function and the rights and powers of its members, all subject 
to the limits of natural law. Each association is headed by an author- 
ity who rules for the sake of his subjects and who must be resisted if he 
becomes abusive or tyrannical. All such resistance must be as moderate, 
orderly, and peaceable as possible, but it may rise to revolt and regicide if 
necessary in the political sphere. 

In devising his own reformation of rights, Milton seized on what he 
thought to be the Calvinist reformers’ most important lesson—namely, 
that the Reformation must always go on, semper reformanda. England 
must not idolize or idealize any Protestant teachings, Milton insisted, even 
those of Calvin and the Genevan fathers. England must rather develop and 
deepen, apply and amend these teachings in a continuous effort to reform 
church, state, and society anew. Milton further seized on what he took 
as a cardinal teaching of Calvinism—that God calls each and every per- 
son to be a prophet, priest, and king, and vests each person with natural 
rights and duties to speak, worship, and rule in church and state, family 
and society at once. For Milton, the driving forces of England’s perpetual 
reformation, therefore, were not only clerics or magistrates, scholars or 
aristocrats. The true reformers were just as much the commoners and 
householders, craftsmen and farmers of every peaceable type. Every per- 
son was created by God with the freedom of conscience, reason, and will. 
Every person was called by God to discharge both their private Christian 
vocations and their public social responsibilities in expression of their 
love of God, neighbor, and self. This was a form of Christian populism 
and popular sovereignty that the Calvinist tradition had not put quite so 
strongly before. 

Milton went even further beyond traditional Calvinist teachings in 
defining the religious, domestic, and civil rights and liberties that each 
person must enjoy in discharging these offices of prophet, priest, and 
king. Among religious liberties, he defended liberty of conscience, free- 
dom of religious exercise, worship, association, and publication, equality 
of multiple biblical faiths before the law, separation of church and state, 
and disestablishment of a national religion. Among domestic liberties, he 
stressed urgently the right to marry and divorce in accordance with the 
explicit teachings of Scripture alone as well as attendant rights to nurture, 
discipline, and educate one’s children and to have one’s private home free 
from unwanted searches and seizures of papers and possessions. Among 
civil liberties, he offered a brilliant defense of the freedoms of speech and 
press, and also defended earnestly the rights to democratic election, rep- 
resentation, petition, and dissent, as well as the rights to private contract 
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and association and to jury trial. All these rights arguments were echoed 
in hundreds of Calvinist pamphlets, sermons, and learned treatises on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and would become commonplaces among Calvinist 
constitutional reformers in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


COVENANT THEOLOGY AND POLITICS IN COLONIAL NEW ENGLAND 


Some of the most vivid amplification and application of these English 
legal and political ideas in action came in Puritan Massachusetts and 
other New England colonies after their first settlement in 1620. The Puri- 
tan colonists were given freedom in their founding charters to experi- 
ment locally with many of the most radical proposals and ideals that 
the English Calvinist revolutionaries had propounded.!? While adapting 
Geneva’s congregational polity and consistorial government within the 
church, the colonists adopted English proposals for a democratic state 
government. In his famous Body of Liberties (1641), Calvinist jurist and 
theologian Nathaniel Ward set forth a twenty-five-page bill of rights for 
the colony of Massachusetts Bay, which captured every one of the rights 
and liberties proposed by Calvin, Beza, Althusius, Milton, and the Puritan 
pamphleteers, and added many more rights and liberties besides, particu- 
larly in protection of women, children, and animals. The Body of Liberties 
was an anchor text for New England colonial constitutionalism and antici- 
pated many of the rights provisions of the later state constitutions. While 
these legal instruments were often breached and ignored by autocratic 
and theocratic colonial leaders, they provided an essential legal substra- 
tum of rights that has proved enduring. 

A number of New England Puritans—most notably John Winthrop, 
John Cotton, Thomas Hooker, Samuel Willard, and three Mathers, Rich- 
ard, Increase, and Cotton—distilled prevailing Calvinist views of the 
person into a basic theory of authority and liberty, society and politics. 
On the one hand, they argued, every person is created in the image of God 
and justified by faith in God. Every person is called to a distinct vocation, 
which stands equal in dignity and sanctity to all others. Every person is 
a prophet, priest, and king, and responsible to exhort, minister, and rule 
in the community. Every person thus stands equal before God and before 
his or her neighbor. Every person is vested with a natural liberty to live, 


19 See representative documents in Edmund S. Morgan, ed., Puritan Political Ideas 1558- 
1794, (repr., Indianapolis/Cambridge, 2003). 
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to believe, to love and serve God and neighbor. Every person is entitled 
to the vernacular Scripture, to education, to work in a vocation. On the 
other hand, every person is sinful and prone to evil and egoism. Every 
person needs the restraint of the law to deter him from evil, and to drive 
him to repentance. Every person needs the association of others to exhort, 
minister, and rule him with law and with love. Every person, therefore, 
is inherently a communal creature. Every person belongs to a family, a 
church, and a political community. 

These social institutions of family, church, and state, Protestants 
believe, are divine in origin and human in organization. They are created 
by God and governed by godly ordinances. They stand equal before God 
and are called to discharge distinctive godly functions in the community. 
The family is called to rear and nurture children, to educate and discipline 
them, to exemplify love and cooperation. The church is called to preach 
the word, administer the sacraments, educate the young, aid the needy. 
The state is called to protect order, punish crime, promote community. 
Though divine in origin, these institutions are formed through human cov- 
enants. Such covenants confirm the divine functions, the created offices, 
of these institutions. Such covenants also organize these offices so that 
they are protected from the sinful excesses of officials who occupy them. 
Family, church, and state are thus organized as public institutions, acces- 
sible and accountable to each other and to their members. Particularly 
the church is to be organized as a democratic congregational polity, with 
a separation of ecclesiastical powers among pastors, elders, and deacons, 
election of officers to limited tenures of office, and ready participation of 
the congregation in the life and leadership of the church. 

The New England Puritans, echoing some of their European coreligion- 
ists, cast these theological doctrines into democratic forms. On the one 
hand, they cast the doctrines of the person and society into democratic 
social forms. Since all persons stand equal before God, they must stand 
equal before God's political agents in the state. Since God has vested all 
persons with natural liberties of life and belief, the state must ensure them 
of similar civil liberties. Since God has called all persons to be prophets, 
priests, and kings, the state must protect their freedoms to speak, to 
preach, and to rule in the community. Since God has created persons as 
social creatures, the state must promote and protect a plurality of social 
institutions, particularly the church and the family. On the other hand, 
the New England Puritans cast the doctrines of sin into democratic politi- 
cal forms. The political office must be protected against the sinfulness 
of the political official. Political power, like ecclesiastical power, must 
be distributed among self-checking executive, legislative, and judicial 
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branches. Officials must be elected to limited terms of office. Laws must 
be clearly codified, and discretion closely guarded. If officials abuse their 
office, they must be disobeyed. If they persist in their abuse, they must be 
removed, even if by revolutionary force and regicide. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In his Social Contract of 1762, Jean Jacques Rousseau offered this charita- 
ble assessment of his compatriot John Calvin: “Those who consider Calvin 
only as a theologian fail to recognize the breadth of his genius. The editing 
of our wise laws, in which he had a large share, does him as much credit 
as his Institutes. . . . So long as the love of country and liberty is not extinct 
among us, the memory of this great man will be held in reverence.”?° A 
similar assessment might be offered about much of early modern Calvin- 
ism. Calvinism was both a theological and a legal movement, a reforma- 
tion both of church and state. Beginning with Calvin and Beza, who were 
trained in both fields, theologians and jurists together formed the leader- 
ship of the Reformed churches, and they made ample use of pulpits and 
printers alike. For every new Calvinist catechism in the early modern era 
there was a new Calvinist ordinance, for every fresh confession of faith an 
elaborate new bill of rights. Early modern Calvinists believed in natural 
and positive law—as a deterrent against sin, an inducement to grace, a 
teacher of Christian virtue. They also believed in the rule of law—struc- 
turing their churches and states alike to minimize the sinful excesses of 
their rulers and to maximize the liberties of their subjects to live their 
lives more promptly and more readily in loving obedience of God and 
service of his church. 

In the past decade, a small cottage industry of important new books and 
articles has emerged dedicated to documenting these distinctive Calvin- 
ist contributions to the development of early modern theories and prac- 
tices of law, liberty, and politics.?! Some of this recent scholarship builds 
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on the classic studies of Josef Bohatec, Emil Doumergue, Walter Köhler, 
Abraham Kuyper, John T. McNeill, and others. Some of this recent work, 
particularly the pioneering efforts of Robert Kingdon and his students 
and collaborators, is based on fresh evidence drawn from Genevan and 
other local consistory court records. Still other recent work, notably that 
of Christoph Strohm and the present author, is based on fresh inquiries 
into the development and differentiation of Calvinist legal and political 
ideas and institutions over time and across cultures. Together these and 
other studies have shown that the Calvinist tradition made formidable to 
the Western legal and political tradition. 
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